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PREFACE. 


BoMi  apology  may  seem  necessary  for  presenting  a  life  of  Ma- 
homet at  the  present  day,  when  no  new  fact  can  be  added  to 
those  already  known  concerning  him.  Many  years  since, 
daring  a  residence  in  Madrid,  the  author  projected  a  series 
of  writings  illustrative  of  the  domination  of  the  Arabs  in 
Spain.  These  were  to  be  introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  the  founder  of  the  Islam  faith,  and  the  first  mover  of  Ara- 
bian  conquest.  Most  of  the  particulars  for  this  were  drawn 
from  Spanish  sources,  and  from  Gagnier's  translation  of  the 
Arabian  historian  Abulfeda,  a  copy  of  which  the  author 
found  in  the  Jesuit^  s  Library  of  the  Convent  of  St  Isidro,  at 
Madrid. 

Not  having  followed  out  in  its  extent,  the  literary  plan 
devised,  the  manuscript  life  lay  neglected  among  the  anthor^s 


papers  aotil  tb«  jfv  1831,  wben  be  reiiKd  Hkd  cnhiged  it 
Iot  the  FuuQj  Librmij  of  Mr.  John  Momj.  Circunataiwe* 
prorented  ita  pablication  at  the  time,  umI  it  ^ain  n«  thrtnra 
aside  for  yean. 

During  bta  last  reaidenoe  ia  Spain,  the  author  bc^ukd 
the  tedionaiiefli  of  a  lingering  indisposition,  by  again  reTiaii^ 
the  manoscript,  profiting  in  so  doing  bj*  recent  lights  thrown 
on  the  enbjeet  hj  different  writers,  and  partimlarlv  bj  Dr. 
Gnstav  Weil,  the  very  intelligent  and  learned  librarian  of 
the  Univerritjr  of  Heidelberg,  to  whose  industrious  research- 
es and  able  disquisitions,  be  acknowledges  himself  greatly  in- 
debted.* 
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might  be  sufficient  for  the  more  general  reader.  Under  such 
oircomstances,  he  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  encumber 
his  pages  with  a  scaffolding  of  references  and  citations,  nor 
depart  from  the  old  English  nomenclature  of  oriental  namei^ 

W  L 
8fnamD«,  18401 


MAHOMET  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Preliminary  notice  of  Arabia  and  the  Arabs. 

DuRiMO  a  long  succession  of  ages,  extendiDg  from  the  earliest 
period  of  recorded  history  down  to  the  seventh  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  that  great  chersoncse  or  peninsula  formed 
by  the  Red  Sea,  the  Euphrates,  the  Oulf  of  Persia,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Arabia,  remained 
unchanged  and  almost  unaffected  by  the  events  which  con- 
f  ulsed  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  shook  Europe  and  Africa  to  theii 
centre.  While  kingdoms  and  empires  rose  and  fell ;  while 
ancient  dynasties  passed  away;  while  the  boundaries  anr 
names  of  countries  were  changed,  and  their  inbabitants  wert 
exterminated  or  carried  into  captivity,  Arabia,  though  its 
rentier  provmces  experienced  some  vicissitudes,  preserved  in 
he  depths  of  its  deserts  its  primitive  character  and  indepen- 
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dence,  nor  had  its  nomadio  tribes  ever  bent  their  haughty 
Decks  to  seryitudc 

The  Arabs  carry  back  the  traditions  of  their  country  to 
the  hightest  antiquity.  It  was  peopled,  they  say,  soon  after 
the  deluge,  by  the  progeny  of  Shem  the  son  of  Noah,  who 
gradually  formed  themselves  into  several  tribes,  the  most 
noted  of  which  are  the  Adites  and  Thamudites.  All  these 
primitive  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  either  swept  from  the 
earth  in  punishment  of  their  iniquities,  or  obliterated  in  sub- 
sequent modifications  of  the  races,  so  that  little  remains  con* 
cerning  them  but  shadowy  traditions  and  a  few  passages  in 
the  Koran.  They  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  oriental  his- 
tory as  the  "  old  primitive  Arabians," — the  "  lost  tribes." 

The  primitive  population  of  the  peninsula  b  ascribed,  by 
the  same  authorities,  to  Kahtan  or  Joctan,  a  descendant  in 
the  fourth  generation  from  Shem.  Hb  posterity  spread  over 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  and  along  the  Red  Sea. 
Yarab,  one  of  his  sons,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  where 
the  territory  of  Araba  was  called  after  him ;  whence  the 
Arabs  derive  the  names  of  themselves  and  their  country. 
Jurham,  another  son,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Hedjaz,  over 
Krhich  hb  descendants  bore  sway  for  many  generations. 
Among  these  people  Hagar  and  her  son  Ishmael  were  kindly 
reoeived,  when  exiled  from  their  home  by  the  patriarch  Abra- 
nani.  In  the  process  of  time  Ishmael  married  the  daughter 
of  Modad,  a  reigniog  prince  of  the  line  of  Jurham ;  and  thus 
a  stranger  and  a  Hebrew  became  grafted  on  the  original  Ara- 
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bian  stock.  It  proved  a  vigorous  graft  IshmaePs  wife  bore 
him  twelve  sons,  who  acquired  dominion  over  the  country, 
and  whose  prolific  race,  divided  into  twelve  tribes,  expelled 
or  overran  and  obliterated  the  primitive  stock  of  Joctan. 

Such  is  the  account  given  bj  the  peninsular  Arabs  of 
their  origin  ;  *  and  Christian  writers  cite  it  as  containing  the 
fulfilment  of  the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham,  as  recorded 
in  Holy  Writ.  '^  And  Abraham  said  unto  God,  0  that  Ish- 
mael  might  live  before  thee.  And  God  said,  As  for  Ish* 
mael,  I  have  heard  thee  Behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and 
will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceedingly  : 
twelve  princes  shall  he  beget,  and  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation."     (Genesis  xvii.  18,  20.) 

These  twelve  princes  with  their  tribes  are  further  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures  (Genesis  xxv.  18)  as  occupying  the  coun- 
try **  from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou 
goest  towards  Assyria ; "  a  region  identified  by  sacred  geogi-a- 
phers  with  part  of  Arabia.    The  description  of  them  agrees  with 

*  Beside  the  Arabs  of  the  peninsula,  who  were  all  of  the  Shemidc 
Itoe,  there  were  others  called  Cushites,  being  descended  from  Cush  th« 
■OQ  of  Ham.  They  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  1  he  name  of  Cush  is  often  given  in  Scripture  to  the  Arabi 
generally  as  well  as  to  their  countrj'.  It  must  be  the  Arabs  of  this  race 
who  at  present  roam  tlie  deserted  regions  of  ancient  Assyria,  and  hav« 
aeen  employed  recently  in  disinterring  the  long-buried  ruins  of  Nineven. 
They  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Syro-Arabians.  The  present 
vork  relates  only  to  the  Arabs  of  the  peninsula,  ur  Arabia  Proper 
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that  of  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day.  Some  are  meuiioned 
as  holding  towns  and  castles,  others  as  dwelling  in  tents,  or 
haying  Tillages  in  the  wilderness.  Nebaioth  and  Kedar,  the 
two  first-born  of  Ishmacl,  are  most  noted  among  the  princes 
for  their  wealth  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  for  the  fine  wool  of 
their  sheep.  From  Nebaioth  came  the  Nabaithai  who  in* 
habited  Stony  Arabia ;  while  the  name  of  Kedar  is  occasion- 
ally given  in  Holy  Writ  to  designate  the  whole  Arabian  na* 
tion.  "  Woe  is  me,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  that  I  sojourn  in 
Mescch,  that  I  dwell  in  the  teuts  of  Kedar."  Both  appear  to 
have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  wandering  or  pastoral 
Arabs ;  the  free  rovers  of  the  desert  ''  The  wealthy  na- 
tion," says  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  "  that  dwelleth  without 
care;  which  have  neither  gates  nor  bars,  which  dwell  al3ne." 

A  strong  distinction  grew  up  in  the  earliest  tunes  between 
the  Arabs  who  '*  held  towns  and  castles,"  and  those  who 
''  dwelt  in  tents."  Some  of  the  former  occupied  the  fertile 
wadies,  or  valleys,  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  moun 
tains,  where  these  towns  and  castles  were  surrounded  by 
vineyards  and  orchards,  groves  of  palm-trees,  fields  of  grain, 
and  well-stocked  pastures.  They  were  settled  in  their  habits, 
devoting  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle. 

Others  of  this  class  gave  themselves  up  to  commerce, 
having  ports  and  cities  along  the  Red  Sea;  the  southern 
shores  of  the  peninsula  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  carry- 
iog  on  foreign  trade  by  means  of  ships  and  caravans.     Such 
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espeoiallj  were  the  people  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia  the  Happy, 
that  land  of  Bpiecs,  perfumes  and  frankincense ;  the  Sabaea 
of  the  poets ;  the  Sheba  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  They 
were  among  the  most  active  mercantile  navigators  of  the 
eastern  seas.  Their  ships  brought  to  their  shores  the  myrrh 
and  balsams  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Berbera,  with  the  gold, 
the  spices,  and  other  rich  commodities  of  India  and  tropical 
Africa.  These,  with  the  products  of  their  own  country, 
were  transported  by  caravans  across  the  deserts  to  the  semi- 
Arabian  states  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom  or  Idumea,  to 
the  Phoenician  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  thence  dis- 
tributed to  the  western  world. 

The  camel  has  been  termed  the  ship  of  the  desert,  the 
carayan  may  be  termed  its  fleet  The  caravans  of  Yemen 
were  generally  fitted  out,  manned,  conducted  and  guarded 
by  the  nomadic  Arabs,  the  dwellers  in  tents,  who,  in  this 
respect,  might  be  called  the  navigators  of  the  desert 
They  fumbhed  the  innumerable  camels  required,  and  also 
contributed  to  the  freight  by  the  fine  fleeces  of  their 
countless  flocks.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  show  the 
importance,  in  scriptural  times,  of  this  inland  chain  of  com* 
merce,  by  which  the  rich  countries  of  the  south,  India,  Ethio- 
pia, and  Arabia  the  Happy,  were  linked  with  ancient  Syria. 

Ezekiel,  in  his  lamentations  for  Tyre,  exclaims,  "  Arabia 
and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee  in 
lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats ;  in  these  were  they  thy  mer< 
chants.     The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Baamah  occupied  in 
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tb;  &in  with  chief  of  all  s[HMt>  utd  with  all  predom 
■toues  and  gold.  Haran,  and  Ganneh,  and  Eden,*  the 
mcrchaata  of  Shcba,  AiEjshnr,  and  Cbelmad,  were  thy  uicr- 
rhoDta  "  And  Isaiah,  speaking  to  Jerosalcm,  says — "  Tho 
multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee ;  the  dromedaries  of 
Blidian  and  Ephah  ;  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  oome ;  the; 
shall  bring  gold  and  inoensc.  •  ■  ■  •  AU  the  flooks  of 
Kcdar  shall  bo  gathered  together  unto  thee ;  the  rama  of 
Nebaiotb  shall  minister  unto  thee."     (Isaiah  tx.  6,  7.) 

The  agricultoral  and  trading  Arabs,  however,  the  dwell* 
era  in  tomis  and  cities,  have  never  been  considered  the  true 
type  of  the  race.  Thej  uccame  softened  bj  settled  and 
peaceful  ocoupations,  and  tost  much  of  their  original  stamp 
bj  an  intercourse  with  strangers.     Yemen,  too,  being  more 
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whereyer  they  could  find  date-trees  for  shade,  and  sustenance 
and  pasturage  for  their  flocks,  and  herds,  and  camels ;  and 
shifting  their  abode  whenever  the  temporary  supply  was  ex- 
hausted. 

These  nomadic  Arabs  were  divided  and  subdivided  into 
innumerable  petty  tribes  or  families,  each  with  its  Sheikh  or 
Emir,  the  representative  of  the  patriarch  of  yore,  whoso 
spear,  planted  beside  his  tent,  was  the  ensign  of  command. 
His  office,  however,  though  continued  for  many  generations, 
in  the  same  family,  was  not  strictly  hereditary ;  but  depended 
upon  the  good-will  of  the  tribe.  He  might  be  depossd,  and 
another  of  a  different  line  elected  in  his  place.  His  power, 
too,  was  limited,  and  depended  upon  his  personal  merit  and 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  His  prerogative  consisted  in 
conducting  negotiations  of  peace  and  war ;  in  leading  hb 
tribe  against  tl\^e  enemy ;  in  choosing  the  place  of  encamp- 
ment, >and  in  receiving  and  entertaining  strangers  of  note. 
Yet,  even  in  these  and  similar  privileges,  he  was  controlled 
by  the  opinions  and  inclinations  of  his  people.* 

*  In  sammer  the  wandering  Arabs,  sajs  Burckhardt,  seldom  remain 
above  three  or  foor  days  on  the  same  spot ;  as  soon  as  their  cattle  have 
eonsomed  the  herbage  near  a  watering  place,  the  tribe  removes  in  nearoh 
ti  pastnre,  and  the  grass  again  springing  up,  serves  for  a  sncceeding 
eamp.  The  encampments  vary  in  the  number  of  tents,  from  six  to  eight 
bmndrad ;  when  the  tents  are  bnt  few,  they  are  pitched  in  a  circle ;  bnt 
more  considerable  numbers  in  a  straight  line,  or  a  row  of  single  tents, 
a^)Coia]ly  along  a  rivnlet,  sometimes  three  or  four  behind  as  many  oth< 
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llnwcTvr  Dumcnma  and  minute  migbt  be  tlio  diviiiioiu  ol 
a  tribi',  tlic  links  of  affinity  were  carefully  kept  in  mind  by 
tlic  HL'vcral  lectioiM.     All  tbc  Sheikhs  of  the  soinc  tribe  *U' 

m.  Ill  K'iDlpr,  wliGD  water  uid  psslon  never  fail,  the  wLole  trihe 
■pn'ulii  itwir  over  tlie  [iliiia  in  p«rti«i  of  thrM  or  lour  tuat*  eech,  with 
an  lulervuIijfEiairan  liour*!  diMwice  between  each  putj.  TW  Sheikh'* 
lent  ii  alwnji  <ia  tlie  u<le  od  wliich  eneniivs  or  gunta  mn.r  be  cxpeolvd 
To  tipfxne  tlic  fiirniGT,  knil  to  hoiior  the  latter,  ii  the  l^hcikh'*  prioeipal 
Iituduei*.  Kvery  fatlinr  nf  ii  TitDiily  iticka  hi)  Iimce  into  tlic  grnniid  b;- 
ibe  Mn  uf  lili  tent,  M\ii  tin  hit  b»r»e  in  fruiit.  There  kUo  hit  eamvli 
rep"->B  at  iiiftli'' — JIar-'tkftnll,  Kiilaoii  BrJvaiiu,  ToL  i.  p.  33. 

Tliu  fiillowin;,'  la  ili>M;riptiTa  oT  the  Anhi  at  Xnyri^  though  it  ii 
•p[)Iicftlh',  in  ■  grout  ilegrco,  to  tlio  wliole  r»OB. 

"  ll  would  be  difBcult  to  denribe  the  appearance  of  a  lurg'  Iriliu 
•lien  Diigrnling  to  u«w  paaturea     Wa  tooD  found  oamclica  in  tlie  D.iilM 
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knowledge  a  common  oliief  called  the  Sheikh  of  Sheikha, 
who,  whether  ensconced  in  a  rock-bnilt  castle,  or  encamped 
amid  his  flocks  and  herds  in  the  desert,  might  assemble  un- 
der his  standard  all  the  scattered  branches  on  any  emergency 
affecting  the  common  weaL 

The  multiplicity  of  these  wandering  tribes,  each  with  its 
petty  prince  and  petty  territory,  but  without  a  national 
head,  produced  frequent  collisions.  Revenge,  too,  was  al- 
most a  religious  principle  among  them.  To  avenge  a  rela- 
tive slain  was  the  duty  of  his  family,  and  often  involved  the 
honor  of  his  tribe ;  and  these  debts  of  blood  sometimes  re- 
mained unsettled  for  generations,  producing  deadly  feuds. 

The  necessity  of  being  always  on  the  alert  to  defend  his 
flocks  and  herds,  made  the  Arab  of  the  desert  familiar  from 
his  infancy  with  the  exercise  of  arms.  None  could  excel 
him  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  the  lance  and  the  scimitar,  and 
the  adroit  and  graceful  management  of  the  horse.  He 
was  a  predatory  warrior  also  ;  for  though  at  times  he 
was  engaged   in  the  service   of  the   merchant,   furnishing 
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him  with  camels  and  guides  and  drivers  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  hb  merchandise,  he  was  more  apt  to  lay  contri- 
butions on  the  caravan,  or  plunder  it  outright  in  its  toilful 
progress  through  the  desert  All  this  ho  regarded  as  a  le- 
gitimate exercise  of  arms ;  looking  down  upon  the  gainful 
sons  of  traffic  as  an  inferior  race,  debased  by  sordid  habits 
and  pursuits. 

Such  was  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  the  dweller  in  tents. 
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in  uli'>iii  wu  fulfilled  the  prophetic  destioj  of  his  uocfr 
ti>r  Iiihiiiacl.  "  He  will  be  &  wild  man ;  hia  hand  will  b« 
ar^aiiiHt  every  man,  ond  every  man's  hand  against  him  "* 
Nature  had  fitted  falm  for  his  dcatiiiy.  His  form  was  light 
and  meagre,  but  sinewy  and  active,  and  capable  of  Bustain* 
ing  great  fatigue  and  hardship.  He  vas  temperate  and 
CTCii  abstcmioua,  requiring  but  little  food,  and  that  of  thfl 
Bimplcst  kind.  Wis  mind  like  his  body  was  light  and  agile. 
He  eminently  poBscBBcd  tlie  iutcllcctual  attributes  of  the 
Shcmitic  race,  penetrating  sagacity,  subtle  wit,  a  ready 
conception,  and  a  brilliant  imagination.  His  acnsibilitica 
were  quick  and  acute,  though  not  lasting;  a  proud  and 
daring  spirit  was  stomped  on  his  callow  visage  and  flashed 
from  bis  dark  and  kindling  eye.     He  was  easily  aroused  by 
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broken  bread  with  him,  might  repose  eecnrelj  beneath  the 
inviolable  sanetitj  of  his  tent. 

In  religion  the  Arabs,  in  what  they  term  the  Days  of 
Ignorance,  partook  largely  of  the  two  faiths,  the  Sabean  and 
the  Magian,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  over  the  eastern 
world.  The  Sabean.  however,  was  the  one  to  which  they 
meet  adhered.  They  pretended  to  derive  it  from  Sabi  the 
son  of  Seth,  who,  with  his  father  and  his  brother  Enoch, 
they  suppose  to  be  buried  in  the  pyramids.  Others  derive 
the  name  from  the  Hebrew  word,  Saba,  or  the  Stars,  and 
trace  the  origin  of  the  faith  to  the  Assyrian  shepherds,  who 
as  they  watched  their  flocks  by  night  on  their  level  plains, 
and  beneath  their  cloudless  skies,  noted  the  aspects  and 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  formed  theories  of 
their  good  and  evil  influences  on  human  afliairs ;  vague  no- 
tions which  the  Chaldean  philosophers  and  priests  reduced 
to  a  system,  supposed  to  be  more  ancient  even  than  that  of 
the  Egjrptians. 

By  others  it  is  derived  from  still  higher  authority,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  religion  of  the  antediluvian  world.  It 
eurvived,  say  they,  the  deluge,  and  was  continued  among 
the  patriarchs.  It  was  taught  by  Abraham,  adopted  by  his 
descendants,  the  children  of  Israel,  and  sanctified  and  ccn- 
flrmed  in  the  tablets  of  the  law  delivered  unto  Moses,  an  id 
the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Mount  Sinai. 

In  its  original  state  the  Sabean  faith  was  pure  and  spir- 
itoal ;  inculcating  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  Ood,  the  doctrine 
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of  a  future  st&te  of  renrda  and  punishmeDts,  and  tbn  at 
cc.satty  of  a  virtuous  and  hoi;  lifo  to  obtain  a  happy  imtnw 
t:ilily.  So  profound  was  tho  rcvcrcDCC  of  the  SdlK'nna  Ibl 
the  Suprvmc  Being,  IhaC  they  never  mctitiuiicd  hi^j  DBmo 
Lor  did  thuj  venture  to  approach  hiui,  but  through  inter 
niodi:ito  iiitelligt-necs  or  angels.  These  were  supposed  to 
iuhabit  and  animate  the  hcavcotj'  bodies,  in  the  same  iraj 
u)  the  ]iuuiau  body  is  inhabited  and  aiiiinuted  bj  a  muL 
Thej  were  placed  in  their  rcspeetivo  spheres  to  Bupcrviae 
and  govern  tlio  universe  in  subserviency  to  the  3Iost  Uigh. 
In  addrcHsing  thi^msclvcs  to  the  utars  and  oilier  celestial  lu- 
minaries, therefore,  the  Sabeans  did  not  worship  them  aa 
deities,  but  sought  only  to  propitinte  their  angelic  occupants 
as  intcrccfsorii  with  the  Supremo  Ueing ;  locking  up  ihrough 
these  created  tilings  to  God  the  great  crcutor. 
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Ofiantry,  being  oonsidered  records  of  the  worship,  not  merely 
of  celestial  inteUigences,  bat  of  the  lowest  order  of  created 
beings,  and  even  of  inanimate  objects.  Modem  investiga- 
tion and  research,  however,  are  gradually  rescuing  the  most 
intellectual  nation  of  antiquity  from  this  aspersion,  and  as 
they  slowly  lift  the  veil  of  mystery  which  hangs  over  the 
tombs  of  Egypt,  are  discovering  that  all  these  apparent  ob- 
jects of  adoration  were  but  tjymbols  of  the  varied  attributes 
of  the  one  Supreme  Being,  whose  name  was  too  sacred  to 
be  pronounced  by  mortals.  Among  the  Arabs  the  Sabean 
faith  became  mingled  with  wild  superstitions,  and  degraded 
by  gross  idolatry.  Each  tribe  worshipped  its  particular  star 
or  planet,  or  set  up  its  particular  idol.  Infanticide  mingled 
its  horrors  with  their  religiov.^  rites.  Among  the  nomadic 
tribes  the  birth  of  a  daughter  was  considered  a  misfortune, 
her  sex  rendering  her  of  little  service  in  a  wandering  and 
predatory  life,  while  she  mi^ht  bring  disgrace  upon  her  fam- 
ily  by  misconduct  or  captivity.  Motives  of  unnatural  pol- 
icy, therefore,  may  have  mingled  with  their  religious  feel- 
ings, in  offering  up  female  infants  as  sacrifices  to  their  idols, 
or  in  burying  them  alive. 

The  rival  sect  of  Magians  or  Guebres  (fire  worshippers), 
which,  as  we  have  said,  divided  the  religious  empire  of  the 
East,  took  its  rise  in  Persia,  where,  after  a  while,  its  oral 
doctrines  were  reduced  to  writing  by  its  great  prophet  and 
teacher  Zoroaster,  in  his  volume  of  the  Zendavesta.  The 
erecd,  like  that  of  the  Sabeans,  was  originally  simple  and 
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epiritnal,  inculcating  &  belief  in  one  sapreme  uid  elenial 
Goi],  in  whom  and  hj  whom  tbo  universe  ezinU;  that  tie 
produced,  throagli  liis  creating  word,  two  active  prineiDlea, 
Ormusd,  the  principle  or  angel  of  light  or  good,  and  Ahri- 
nian,  ttic  priiici[ilc  or  angel  uf  darknciis  or  eril :  that  tbcM 
foniicd  the  world  out  of  a  mixture  of  their  opposite  ew* 
tncnt^  and  were  engaged  in  a  perpetual  contest  in  the  nga- 
lation  of  its  afiiiirs.  Hcnoe  the  vicissituden  of  good  and 
evil,  DCcordingl}-  as  the  angel  of  light  or  dsrkncsH  has  th« 
upper  hand  :  thb  contest  would  continue  until  tbo  end  of  tb« 
world,  when  there  would  be  a  general  reaurrection  and  a 
day  of  judgment ;  tint  angcl  of  darkness  and  bis  disoiplea 
would  then  be  banish'.id  to  an  abode  of  woful  gloom,  and 
their  opponents  would  cuter  ttie  blissful  realms  of  ever-dnr* 
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In  process  of  time  this  sect,  like  that  of  the  SabeanS) 
lost  sight  of  the  divine  principle  in  the  symbol,  and  came  to 
worship  light  or  fire,  as  the  real  Deity,  and  to  abhor  dark- 
ness as  Satan  or  the  devil.  In  their  fanatic  zeal  the  Ma- 
gians  would  seize  upon  unbelievers  and  offer  them  up  in  the 
flames  to  propitiate  their  fiery  deity. 

To  the  tenets  of  these  two  sects  reference  is  made  in 
that  beautiful  text  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon :  "  Surely 
vain  are  all  men  by  nature  who  are  ignorant  of  Grod,  and 
could  not,  by  considering  the  work,  acknowledge  the  work 
master ;  but  deemed  either  fire,  or  wind,  or  the  swift  air,  or 
the  circle  of  the  stars,  or  the  violent  water,  or  the  lights  of 
heaven,  to  be  gods,  which  govern  the  world." 

Of  these  two  faiths  the  Sabcan,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, was  much  the  most  prevalent  among  the  Arabs ;  but 
in  an  extremely  degraded  form,  mingled  with  all  kinds  of 
abuses  and  varying  among  the  various  tribes.  The  Magian 
fisiith  prevailed  among  those  tribes  which,  from  their  frontier 
position,  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Persia ;  while  other 
tribes  partook  of  the  superstitions  and  idolatries  of  the  na- 
tions on  which  they  bordered. 

Judaism  had  made  its  way  into  Arabia  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, but  very  vaguely  and  imperfectly.  Still  many  of  its 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  fanciful  traditions,  became  im- 
planted in  the  country.  At  a  later  day,  however,  when  Pal- 
estine was  ravaged  by  the  Romans,  and  the  city  of  Jeru&v 
fern  taken  and  sacked,  many  of  the  Jews  took  refuge  among 
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the  Arabs;  bec&me  incorporated  with  the  nativa  tribal ; 
formed  thciaHclres  into  comtnunUica ;  ocqoircd  possession  of 
fL-rtile  tr&cta ;  built  castles  and  stronghold!),  and  roM  to  oon- 
I'^dcrablc  powor  and  influence. 

The  Christian  religion  had  lilccwisc  its  adhoreots  unonf 
tlic  Arabs.  St  Paul  himHcIf  declares  in  his  epistle  to  tha 
(]alatian<<,  that  soon  after  he  had  been  called  to  preach  Chri^ 
tiaiiily  aiiioiig  the  heathens,  lie  "  went  into  Arabia."  Ths 
disseo^ions.  ul^'i,  which  rose  in  the  Eaatcrii  church,  in  th« 
earlj  part  nf  the  third  century,  brcnking  it  up  into  secto, 
each  persecuting  (he  otherit  aa  it  gained  the  ascendency,  drors 
many  into  ciilu  into  remote  part.t  of  the  East;  filled  iha  - 
deserts  of  Arabia  with  anchorites,  and  plnnted  the  CbrLitiui 
faith  among  fioina  of  the  principal  tribeii. 
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the  other  nomadic  races  of  Central  Asia,  possessing  no 
greater  aptness  for  warfare,  had,  daring  a  course  of  ages, 
Bacoessivelj  oyermn  and  conquered  the  civilized  world,  this 
warrior  race,  unconscious  of  its  power,  remained  dbjointed 
and  harmless  in  the  depths  of  its  native  deserts. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  its  discordant  tribes 
were  to  be  united  in  one  creed,  and  animated  by  one  com- 
mon cause ;  when  a  mighty  genius  was  to  arise,  who  should 
bring  together  these  scattered  limbs,  animate  them  with  his 
own  enthusiastic  and  daring  spirit,  and  lead  them  forth,  a 
giant  of  the  desert,  to  shake  and  overturn  the  empires  of  the 
etfth. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Birth  and  puvntege  of  IfahamcL — Hii  inlWncj  and 

Mauomet,  the  groat  founder  of  the  faith  of  laUm,  mm  bon 
in  Mceca,  in  April,  in  tho  year  569  of  the  Christiut  ftnL 
He  waa  of  the  Taliant  and  illnstriona  tribe  of  Korndi,  of 
which  there  were  two  branches,  descended  from  two  Ivotb- 
era,  Elasohcra  and  Abd  Scliema.  Ilaachem,  tho  progeiu- 
tor  of  Mahomet,  was  a  great  benefactor  of  Mecca.    Thii 
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temple  of  Jurusalem  was  intrusted  only  to  the  care  of  the 
Levitcs.  lu  fact  the  guardianship  of  the  Caaba  was  con« 
nected  with  civil  dignities  and  privileges,  and  gave  the  holder 
of  it  the  control  of  the  sacred  city. 

On  the  death  of  Haschem,  his  son,  Abd  al  Mot&lteb^ 
saoceeded  to  his  honors,  and  inherited  his  patriotism.  He 
delivered  the  holy  city  from  an  invading  army  of  troops  and 
elephants,  sent  by  the  Christian  princes  of  Abyssinia,  who 
at  that  time  held  Yemen  in  subjection.  These  signal  sei^ 
vices  rendered  by  father  and  son,  confirmed  the  guardianship 
I  f  the  Caaba  in  the  line  of  Haschem ;  to  the  great  discon- 
tent and  envy  of  the  line  of  Abd  Schems. 

Abd  al  Motdlleb  had  several  sons  and  daughters.  Those 
of  his  SODS  who  figure  in  history  were,  Abu  Taleb,  Abu  La- 
hab.  Abbas,  Hamza,  and  Abdallah.  The  last  named  was 
the  youngest  and  best  beloved.  He  married  Amina,  a 
maiden  of  a  distant  branch  of  the  same  illustrious  stoek  of 
Koreish.  So  remarkable  was  Abdallah  for  personal  beauty 
and  those  qualities  which  win  the  affections  of  women,  that, 
if  Moslem  traditions  are  to  be  credited,  on  the  night  of  hla 
marriage  with  Amina,  two  hundred  virgins  of  the  tribe  of 
Koreish  died  of  broken  hearts. 

Mahomet  was  the  first  and  only  fruit  of  the  marriage 
thus  sadly  celebrated.  His  birth,  according  to  similar  tra- 
ditions with  the  one  just  cited,  was  accompanied  by  Bigpsi 
and  portents  announcing  a  child  of  wonder.  His  mothei 
offered  none  of  the  pangs  of  travaiL     At  the  moment  of 
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bia  ocnniDg  into  the  world, »  eelostiil  li^t  iUnmiiMd  tka 
■urroanding  country,  and  the  new-bum  child,  rumng  hii 
ejrcB  to  hc&vcn,  cxcUimed  :  "  Ood  !•  great  1  Than  i>  do 
Ood  but  Ood,  and  I  am  his  profit." 

Heaven  and  earth,  we  arc  asrared,  were  agitated  at  hit 
adrent.  The  Lake  Sawa  Rhrank  back  to  ila  Bcorot  iprii^ 
leaving  ita  borders  dry ;  while  the  Tigris,  bunting  itt 
boiuids,  overflowed  the  neighboring  lands.  The  palaoe  of 
Kboaru  the  king  of  Persia  ^ook  to  its  foundations,  and 
•ereral  of  its  towers  were  toppled  to  the  earth.  In  that 
troubled  night  the  Kadhi,  or  Judge  of  Persia,  beheld,  in  a 
dream,  a  ferooious  oamol  conquered  by  an  Araluan  eooner. 
He  related  hia  dream  in  the  morning  to  the  Perdan  mofr 
aroh,  and  interpreted  it  to  portend  danger  from  the  qvartei 
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fidth  among  men.  His  grandfather,  Abd  al  Motdlleb,  gave 
a  feast  to  the  principal  Koreishites,  the  seventh  day  after  hia 
birth,  at  which  he  presented  this  child,  as  the  dawning  glorj 
of  their  race,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Mahomet  (or  Mu« 
hamed),  indicative  of  his  future  renown. 

Such  are  the  marvellous  accounts  given  by  Moslem 
writers  of  the  infancy  of  Mahomet,  and  we  have  little  else 
than  similar  fables  about  his  early  years.  He  was  scarce 
two  months  old  when  his  father  died,  leaving  him  no  other 
inheritance  than  five  camels,  a  few  sheep,  and  a  female  slave 
of  Ethiopia,  named  Barakat.  His  mother,  Amina,  had 
hitherto  nurtured  him,  but  care  and  sorrow  dried  the  foun- 
tains of  her  breast,  and  the  air  of  Mecca  being  unheidthy  for 
children,  she  sough1{  a  nurse  for  him  among  the  females  of 
the  neighboring  Bedouin  tribes.  These  were  accustomed 
to  come  to  Mecca  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  to 
foster  the  children  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  they  looked  for 
the  ofiispring  of  the  rich,  where  they  were  sure  of  ample 
recompense,  and  turned  with  contempt  from  this  heir  of 
poverty.  At  length  Haldma,  the  wife  of  a  Saadite  shepherd, 
was  moved  to  compassion,  and  took  the  helpless  infant  to 
her  home.  It  was  in  one  of  the  pastoral  valleys  of  the 
mountains.* 

*  Tbe  Beni  Sad  (or  childrm  of  Sad)  date  from  the  most  remote  anti« 
qviQrt  and,  with  the  Katan  Arabs,  are  the  only  remnants  of  the  primitiv* 
tribea  of  Arabia.  Their  valley  b  among  the  mountains  which  range 
wuthwuxdly  from  the  Tayef. — BvrckhanU  on  the  Bedouim,  voL  )u  p.  47. 
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Many  were  the  wonders  related  by  HaUma  of  her  infant 
charge.  On  the  journey  from  Mecca,  the  mule  which  bore 
him  became  miraculously  endowed  with  speech,  and  pro- 
olaimed  aloud  that  he  bore  on  his  back  the  greatest  of 
prophets,  the  chief  of  ambassadors,  the  favorite  of  the  Al 
mighty.  The  sheep  bowed  to  him  as  he  passed ;  as  he  lay 
in  his  cradle  and  gazed  at  the  moon,  it  stooped  to  him  in 
reverence. 

The  blessing  of  heaven,  say  the  Arabian  writers,  rewarded 
the  charity  of  Hal^ma.  While  the  child  remained  under 
her  roof,  every  thing  around  her  prospered.  The  wells  and 
springs  were  never  dried  up;  the  pastures  were  always 
green ;  her  flocks  and  herds  increased  tenfold ;  a  marvellous 
abundance  reigned  over  her  fields,  and  peace  prevailed  in  her 
dwelling. 

The  Arabian  legends  go  on  to  extol  the  almost  super- 
natural powers,  bodily  and  mental,  manifested  by  this  won- 
derful child  at  a  very  early  age.  He  could  stand  alone  when 
three  months  old ;  run  abroad  when  he  was  seven,  and  at 
ten  could  join  other  children  in  their  sports  with  bows  and 
arrow&  At  eight  months  he  could  speak  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood ;  and  in  the  course  of  another  month  could  converse 
with  fluency,  displaying  a  wisdom  astonishing  to  all  who 
heard  hinL 

At  the  age  of  three  years,  while  playing  in  the  fields  with 
his  foster  brother,  Masroud,  two  angels  in  shining  appard 
appeared  before  them.     They  laid  Mahomet  gently  upon  the 
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ground,  and  Gabriel,  one  of  the  angels,  opened  his  breast, 
but  without  inflicting  any  pain.  Then  taking  forth  his 
heart,  he  cleansed  it  from  all  impurity,  wringing  from  it 
those  black  and  bitter  drops  of  original  sin,  inherited  from 
our  forefather  Adam,  and  which  lurk  in  the  hearts  of  the 
best  of  his  descendants,  inciting  them  to  crime.  When  he 
had  thoroughly  purified  it,  he  filled  it  with  &ith  and  know- 
ledge and  prophetic  light,  and  replaced  it  in  the  bosom  of  the 
child.  Now,  we  are  assured  by  the  same  authorities,  began 
to  emanate  from  his  countenance  that  mysterious  light  which 
had  continued  down  from  Adam,  through  the  sacred  lino 
of  prophets,  until  the  time  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael ;  but  which 
had  lain  dormant  in  the  descendants  of  the  latter,  until  it 
thus  shone  forth  with  renewed  radiance  from  the  features 
of  Mahomet. 

At  this  supernatural  visitation,  it  is  added,  was  impressed 
between  the  shoulders  of  the  child  the  seal  of  prophecy, 
which  continued  throughout  life  the  symbol  and  credential 
of  his  diyine  mission ;  though  unbelievers  saw  nothing  in  it 
but  a  large  mole,  the  sise  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

When  the  marvellous  visitation  of  the  angel  was  related 
to  Hal^ma  and  her  husband,  they  were  alarmed  lest  some 
misfortune  should  be  impending  over  the  child,  or  that  his 
supernatural  visitors  might  be  of  the  race  of  evil  spirits  or 
genii,  which  haunt  the  solitudes  of  the  desert,  wreaking  mis- 
thief  on  the  children  of  men.     His  Saadite  nurse,  thercfoiei 
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earricd  bira  back  to  Heo«,  ud  dsHnred  bin  to  Ui  aolbtf 

Aniina. 

He  rpmaioed  witb  bia  parmt  mtil  bia  utb  jnr,  lAn 
ahc  took  him  with  her  t«  Medina,  on  a  viait  to  her  nlatiT  i 
of  the  tribe  of  Adij ;  bat  on  bar  joarnej  homewaid  die  diod 
and  WR«  bnrie<!  at  Abm,  a  Tillage  between  Medina  ad 
Mecca.  Her  grare,  it  will  be  fbnnd,  waa  a  ptaee  of  pioH 
rcBort  and  tender  recollection  to  her  aon,  at  die  hteit  period 
of  liiH  life. 

The  faithful  Abyaainian  alaTc  Barakat,  now  acted  aa  R 
mollicr  to  the  orphan  child,  and  conducted  bin  to  fais  gaai' 
faihi-r  Abd  al  Motiilleb,  in  whose  houaebold  he  reatuned  Air 
ttrii  ycari>,  treated  with  care  and  tcndemeaa.  Abd  al  MoUt 
Kb  trail  now  well  atrickcn  in  years;  having  ontlired  tta 
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CHAPTER  m. 

TrsditioDS  concerning  Mecca  and  the  Caaba. 

JVoKV  Adam  and  Eve  were  cast  forth  from  Paradise,  saj 
Arabian  traditions,  they  fell  in  different  parts  of  the  earth ; 
Adam  on  a  mountain  of  the  island  of  Serendib,  or  Ceylon ; 
Eve  in  Arabia  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the 
port  of  Joddah  is  now  situated.  For  two  hundred  years 
they  wandered  separate  and  lonely  about  the  earth,  until,  in 
eonsideration  of  their  penitence  and  wretchedness,  they  were 
permitted  to  come  together  again  on  Mount  Arafat,  not  far 
from  the  present  city  of  Mecca.  In  the  depth  of  his  sorrow 
and  repentance,  Adam,  it  is  said,  raised  his  hands  and  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  implored  the  clemency  of  God ;  entreating 
that  a  shrine  might  be  vouchsafed  to  him  similar  to  that  at 
which  he  had  worshipped  when  in  Paradise,  and  round  which 
the  angels  used  to  move  in  adoring  processions. 

The  supplication  of  Adam  was  effectual.  A  tabernacle 
•r  temple  formed  of  radiant  clouds  was  lowered  down  by 
the  hands  of  angels,  and  placed  immediately  below  its  pro* 
totype  in  the  celestial  paradise.     Towards  this  heaven-de- 
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KCi.ded  ^riD«,  Aditn  theoeefiirth  tnrned  when  in  pnjw,' 
mod  round  it  he  daily  made  seren  circuits  in  imitation  of  tbc 
rite<  of  the  adoring  angels. 

At  the  death  of  Adam,  sajr  tbc  same  traditions,  tho  tak 
cmacle  of  cloudi  passed  awaj,  or  was  again  drawn  np  to 
heaven ;  but  another,  of  the  nmc  form  and  in  the  saat 
plaoc,  was  built  of  stone  and  0U5  b;  Setb,  tho  son  of  Adam. 
This  was  swept  awa;  by  the  deluge.  Many  generations  at 
tcrwards,  in  tho  time  of  tho  patriarchs,  when  Hagar  and  hu 
child  iHhmael  were  near  perishing  with  thirst  in  the  dcsart 
an  aiigol  revealed  to  them  a  spring  or  well  of  water,  near  to 
the  ancient  site  of  the  tabemaclo  This  was  tbe  well  of 
Zem  Zem,  held  sacred  by  the  progeny  of  Ishmael  to  thi 
present  day.      Shortly  nfterwards   two   individuals  of  tbe 
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•8  a  Bcafibld,  liBing  and  nDkiDg  with  him  as  he  built  the 
walla  of  the  sacred  edifice.  It  still  remains  there  an  inesti- 
mable relic,  and  the  print  of  the  patriarch's  foot  is  clearly 
ic  be  perceived  on  it  by  all  tme  believers. 

While  Abraham  and  Ishmael  were  thus  occupied,  the 
ungel  Gabriel  brought  them  a  stone,  about  which  traditional 
leoourts  are  a  little  at  variance ;  by  some  it  is  said  to  have 
been  one  3f  the  precious  stones  of  Paradise,  which  fell  to 
the  earth  wiwh  Adam,  and  was  afterwards  lost  in  the  slime 
of  the  delugCy  until  retrieved  by  the  augel  Oabriel.  The 
moT«  received  tradition  is^  that  it  was  originally  the  guar- 
dian angel  appoint-ed  to  watch  over  Adam  in  Paradise,  but 
changed  into  a  stone  and  ejected  theuce  with  him  at  his  fall, 
u  a  punishment  for  not  having  been  more  vigilant.  This 
Mone  Abraham  and  Ishmael  received  with  proper  reverence, 
■nO  inserted  it  in  a  comer  of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  Caaba, 
whbi  s  it  remains  to  the  present  day,  devoutly  kissed  by  wor- 
Bh]pp«^*s  each  time  they  make  a  circuit  of  the  temple.  When 
first  in<ierted  in  the  wall  it  was,  we  are  told,  a  single  jacinth 
of  dazding  whiteness,  but  became  gradually  blackened  by 
the  kisses  of  sinful  mortals.  At  the  resurrection  it  will  re- 
cover its  angtiic  form,  and  stand  forth  a  testimony  bcfbre 
Qod  in  fiiivor  of  those  who  have  faithfully  performed  the 
rites  of  pilgrimage. 

Such  are  the  Arabian  traditions,  which  rendered  the 
Caaba  and  the  well  of  Zem  Zem,  objects  of  extraordinary 
veneration  from  the  remotest  antiquity  among  the  people  of 
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tha  But,  ftad  Mpwn&lly  the  doscendKots  of  lihisML  Hwca, 
which  iocloMfl  theae  skcred  objects  within  its  walla,  waa  a 
holy  oity  m*ity  ages  before  the  rise  of  Mahometan iatn,  mai 
wu  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  puts  of  Arabik.  80 
anirersal  and  profoand  was  the  religions  feeling  reapeeting 
this  observanoe,  that  four  months  in  every  year  were  devot«d 
to  the  rites  of  pilgrimage,  and  held  sacred  from  all  Tiolenea 
and  warfare.  Hoetile  tribes  then  laid  aude  tlioir  arms; 
took  the  heads  from  their  spears ;  traversed  the  late  dangor- 
ouB  deserts  in  security ;  thronged  the  gates  of  Mecoa  olad 
in  the  pilgrim's  garb  ;  made  thoir  seren  circuite  round  tha 
Caaba  in  imitation  of  the  angelio  host ;  toaohed  and  kissed 
the  mysterioos  blaok  atone ;  drank  and  made  ablutions  at 
tlie  well  Zem  Zem  in  memory  of  their  ancestor  Ishmael; 
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tared  their  derotional  feeliDgs  with  the  hook  of  Psalms,  aud 
with  a  book  said  to  be  by  Seth,  and  filled  with  moral  dis- 
courses. 

Brought  up,  as  Mahomet  was,  in  the  house  of  the  guar^ 
dian  of  the  Caaba,  the  ceremonies  and  devotions  connected 
with  the  sacred  edifice  may  hare  given  an  early  bias  to  his 
mind,  and  inclined  it  to  those  speculations  in  matters  of 
religion  bj  which  it  eventually  became  engrossed.  Though 
Ida  Moslem  biographers  would  fain  persuade  us  his  high  des- 
tiny was  clearly  foretold  in  his  childhood  by  signs  and  prod 
i^es,  yet  his  education  appears  to  have  been  as  much  neg- 
lected as  that  of  ordinary  Arab  children ;  for  we  find  that 
he  was  not  taught  either  to  read  or  write.  He  was  a  thought- 
ful child,  however ;  quick  to  observe,  prone  to  meditate  on 
all  that  he  observed,  and  possessed  of  an  imagination  fertile, 
daring,  and  expansive.  The  yearly  influx  of  pilgrims  from 
distant  parts  made  Mecca  a  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  float- 
ing knowledge,  which  he  appears  to  have  imbibed  with  ea- 
gerness and  retained  in  a  tenacious  memory ;  and  as  he  in- 
ereased  in  years,  a  more  extended  sphere  of  observation  was 
gradually  opened  to  him 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

First  jouruey  of  Mahomet  with  the  caravan  to  STria. 

MAnoMBT  was  now  twelve  years  of  age,  but,  as  we  bare 
sbown,  be  bad  an  intelligence  far  beyond  bis  years.  Tbe 
spirit  of  inquiry  was  awake  witbin  bim,  quickened  by  inter- 
course with  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Arabia.  His  uncle 
Abu  Taleb,  too,  beside  bis  sacerdotal  character  as  guardian 
of  tbe  Caaba,  was  one  of  tbe  most  enterprising  merchants  of 
tbe  tribe  of  Koreisb,  and  bad  much  to  do  with  those  carar 
Tans  set  on  foot  by  bis  ancestor  Hascbem,  which  traded  to 
Syria  and  Yemen.  Tbe  arrival  and  departure  of  those  car- 
avans, which  thronged  the  gates  of  Mecca  and  filled  its 
streets  with  pleasing  tumult,  were  exciting  events  to  a  youth 
like  Mahomet,  and  carried  bis  imagination  to  foreign  parts. 
He  could  no  longer  repress  the  ardent  curiosity  thus  aroused ; 
but  once,  when  bis  uncle  was  about  to  mount  his  camel  to 
depart  with  tbe  caravan  for  Syria,  clung  to  him,  and  en- 
treated to  be  permitted  to  accompany  him :  "  For  who,  oh 
my  uncle,"  said  he,  **  will  take  care  of  me  when  thou  art 
away  ?  " 

The  appeal  was  not  lost  upon  the  kind-hearted  Abu  Ta- 
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leb.  He  bethought  him,  too,  that  the  youth  was  of  an  age 
to  enter  upon  the  active  scenes  of  Arab  life,  and  of  a  oapv 
city  to  render  essential  service  in  the  duties  of  the  caravan ; 
he  readily,  therefore,  granted  his  prayer,  and  took  him  with 
him  on  the  journey  to  Syria. 

The  route  lay  through  regions  fertile  in  fables  and  tradi- 
tions, which  it  is  the  delight  of  the  Arabs  to  recount  in  the 
evening  halts  of  the  caravan.  The  vast  solitudes  of  th^ 
desert,  in  which  that  wandering  people  pass  so  much  of  their 
lives,  are  prone  to  engender  superstitious  fancies ;'  they  have 
accordingly  peopled  them  with  good  and  evil  genii,  and 
elothed  them  with  tales  of  enchantment,  mingled  up  with 
wonderful  events  which  happened  in  days  of  old.  In  these 
evening  halts  of  the  caravan,  the  youthful  mind  of  Ma- 
homet doubtless  imbibed  many  of  those  superstitions  of  the 
desert  which  ever  afterwards  dwelt  in  his  memory,  and  had 
a  powerful  influence  over  his  imagination.  We  may  espe* 
cially  note  two  traditions  which  he  must  have  heard  at  this 
time,  and  which  we  find  recorded  by  him  in  after  years  in  the 
Koran.  One  related  to  the  mountainous  district  of  Hedjar. 
Here,  as  the  caravan  wound  its  way  through  silent  and  de- 
serted valleys,  caves  were  pointed  out  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  once  inhabited  by  the  Beni  Thamud,  or  children 
of  Thamud,  one  of  the  "  lost  tribes  "  of  Arabia ;  and  this 
was  the  tradition  concerning  theuL 

They  were  a  proud  and  gigantic  race,  existing  before  the 
time  of  the  patriarch  AbrahanL     Having  fallen  into  blind 
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idoUtry,  Ood  sent »  prophet  of  the  Dune  of  Saleh,  to  niton 
them  to  the  right  way.  Tbej  refuBed,  however,  to  lieten  t« 
him,  nolese  he  should  prove  the  diviuit;  of  hie  miuion  hy 
causing  a  oainel,  big  with  young,  to  iwne  from  the  entrails 
of  a  mountain.  Saleh  accordbglj  prayed,  and  lo  I  a  rook 
opened,  and  a  female  camel  came  forth,  which  aoon  pr> 
dnced  a  foal.  Some  of  the  Tbamudit«B  were  conrinced  by 
-he  miracle,  and  were  converted  by  the  prophet  from  their 
£olatry;  the  greater  part,  however,  remained  in  unbelioC 
Saleh  left  the  camd  among  them  as  a  sign,  warning  them 
that  a  judgment  from  heaven  would  fall  on  them,  should  they 
do  her  any  harm.  For  a  time  the  camel  was  suffered  to  feed 
^etly  in  their  pastures,  going  forth  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
urnbg  in  the  evening.     It  ia  true,  that  when  she  bowed  hor 
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people  encamp  in  the  neighborhood,  but  hurried  them  away 
^m  it  as  an  accursed  region. 

Another  tradition,  gathered  on  thb  journey,  related  to 
the  city  of  Eyla,  situated  near  the  Red  Sea.  This  place, 
he  was  told,  had  been  inhabited  in  old  times  by  a  tribe  of 
Jews,  who  lapsed  into  idolatry  and  profaned  the  Sabbath, 
by  fishing  on  that  sacred  day ;  wherenpon  the  old  men 
were  transformed  into  swine,  and  the  young  men  into  mon* 
keys. 

We  have  noted  these  two  traditions  especially  because 
they  are  both  cited  by  Mahomet  as  instances  of  divine 
judgment  on  the  crime  of  idolatry,  and  evince  the  bias  his 
youthful  mind  was  already  taking  on  that  important  sub* 
ject 

Moslem  writers  tell  us,  as  usual,  of  wonderful  circum« 
stances  which  attended  the  youth  throughout  thb  journey, 
giving  evidence  of  the  continual  guardianship  of  heaven. 
At  one  time,  as  he  traversed  the  burning  sands  of  the  des- 
ert, an  angel  hovered  over  hini  unseen,  shelteriug  him  with 
his  wings ;  a  miracle,  however,  which  evidently  does  not  rest 
on  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness ;  at  another  time  he  was 
protected  by  a  cloud  which  huog  over  his  head  during  the 
noontide  heat ;  and  on  another  occasion,  as  he  sought  the 
icanty  shade  of  a  withered  tree,  it  suddenly  put  forth  leaves 
and  blossoms. 

After  skirting  the  ancient  domains  of  the  Moabites  oiid 
the  Ammonites,  often  mentioned  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
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the  ctnraD  vrivcd  At  Bosn,  or  Bostn,  on  tho  cuutinca  of 
Syria,  in  the  country  of  tb«  tribe  of  HanaaMh,  bejond  the 
Jordnn.  lu  Scripture  d&ya  it  h«d  been  &  citj  of  the  L» 
vitcB,  but  DOW  vu  inhabited  by  Ncitorian  Christiana.  It 
Kiu  a  great  mart,  anniuUy  visited  by  the  caravans ;  and  hen 
our  wayfarers  came  to  a  bait,  and  encamped  near  a  oonront 
of  Nestorian  mouks. 

By  this  fraternity  Abu  Taleb  and  bis  nephew  were  en- 
tertained witi)  great  hospitality.  One  of  the  monks,  hy 
some  called  Scrgius,  by  others  Babira,*  on  ctmversing  with 
Mahomet,  was  surprised  at  the  precocity  of  his  intellect  aod 
intcri»t«d  by  his  eager  desire  for  information,  which  ai^ieiira 
to  have  had  reference,  principally,  to  matters  of  religion. 
They  had  froiuent  conversations  together  on  anch  subjects^ 
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probable,  however^  that  he  had  further  iDtercourso  with  the 
latter  in  the  course  of  subsequent  visits  which  he  made  to 
Syria. 

Moslem  writers  pretend  that  the  interest  taken  by  the 
monk  in  the  youthful  stranger,  arose  from  his  having  acci- 
dentally perceived  between  his  shoulders  the  seal  of  proph- 
ecy. He  warned  Abu  Taleb,  say  they,  when  about  to  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Mecca,  to  take  care  that  his  nephew  did 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews ;  foreseeing  with  the  eye 
of  prophecy  the  trouble  and  opposition  he  was  to  encounter 
from  that  people. 

It  required  no  miraculous  sign,  however,  to  interest  a 
sectarian  monk,  anxious  to  make  proselytes,  in  an  intelligent 
and  inquiring  youth,  nephew  of  the  guardian  of  the  Caaba, 
who  might  carry  back  with  him  to  Mecca  the  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity sown  in  his  tender  mind ;  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
monk  should  be  eager  to  prevent  his  hoped-for  convert,  in 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  his  religious  opinions,  from 
being  beguiled  into  the  Jewish  faith. 

Mahomet  returned  to  Mecca,  his  imagination  teeming 
with  the  wild  tales  and  traditions  picked  up  in  the  desert, 
and  his  mind  deeply  impressed  with  the  doctrines  imparted 
to  him  in  the  Nestorian  convent.  He  seems  ever  afterwards 
to  have  entertained  a  mysterious  reverence  for  Syria,  proba- 
bly from  the  religious  impressions  received  there.  It  was 
the  land  whither  Abraham  the  patriarch  had  repaired  from 
Chaldea,  taking  with  him  the  primitive  worship  of  the  one 
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true  God.  "  Verilj,"  lie  used  to  atj  in  «ft«r  jom,  "  Ood 
bu  ever  maintained  goardiani  of  his  word  in  Syria ;  fortj 
in  Dumber ;  when  one  dies  ■nother  is  sent  in  his  room ;  and 
through  them  the  land  is  hleesed."  And  again — "  Joy  be 
to  the  people  of  S^ria,  for  the  angels  of  the  kind  God  qiroad 
(heir  wing!  over  them."* 

■  Uiihcit-al-Muibih,  voL  iL  p.  S13. 

KoiK. — Tha  confn^DD  of  Abrmlwin  (rooi  the  idolaby  Into  vhUi  tta 
world  tud  tmHen  iftar  tb*  delogn,  U  nUted  ia  the  ^th  Ch^iMr  oT  At 
EOTUL  Abralimm'i  fkAier,  Awr,  or  Zereli,  M  hit  name  J*  gimi  in  the 
Soriptnrea,  ni  m  KatnuT-  and  an  idolater. 

"  And  Abraham  raid  unto  hii  father  Anr,  '  Wh j  doil  tboa  tab 
giaTsn  imagei  Tor  godi  I    Veril;,  thou  and  thj  people  ace  in  ernir.' 

"Then  wa*  the  flrmamant  of  heaven  diiplajed  nnto  Abraham,  that 
he  mi^t  vee  how  the  world  was  goiemed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OamnMRial  oeeopatioiis  of  Mahomet.— HIb  marriage  with  Cadljih. 

Mahomet  was  now  completely  launched  in  active  life,  aooom- 
panjing  his  uncles  in  various  expeditions.  At  one  time,  when 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  we  find  him  with  his  uncle  Zobier, 
journeying  with  the  caravan  to  Yemen  ;  at  another  time  acting 
as  armor-bearer  to  the  same  uncle,  who  led  a  warlike  expedi- 
tion of  Koreishites  in  aid  of  the  Kenanites  against  the  tribe 
of  Hawaian.  This  is  cited  as  Mahomet's  first  essay  in  arms, 
though  he  did  littl^  else  than  supply  his  unole  with  arrows  in 
the  heat  of  the  action,  and  shield  him  from  the  darts  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  stigmatized  among  Arabian  writers  as  al  Fadjar, 
or  the  impious  war,  having  been  carried  on  during  the  sacred 
months  of  pilgrimage. 

As  Mahomet  advanced  in  years,  he  was  employed  by  dififer 
ent  persons  as  commercial  agent  or  factor  in  caravan  journeys 
to  Syria,  Yemen,  and  elsewhere  ;  all  which  tended  to  enlarge 
ibe  sphere  of  his  observation,  and  to  give  him  a  quick  insight 
into  diaracter  and  a  knowledge  of  hutnan  aflbirs. 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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He  wu  m  frequent  attcnder  of  flun  »bo,  wbieh,  in  AnU% 
wore  not  klwajs  mere  reaorta  of  tntffio,  bat  oocasioDKllj  Boenat 
of  poetical  cooteata  between  differant  tribes,  where  priaaf 
were  adjudged  to  Ibo  rictors,  and  their  priie  poeius  treaanmd 
np  in  the  archirea  of  princea.  Such,  capcciatly,  was  the  WM 
with  the  &ir  of  Ocadh ;  and  seven  of  the  priie  poems  ad- 
judged there,  were  hung  np  as  trophies  in  the  Caaba.  At 
thetM  tkin,  alao,  were  recited  the  popular  traditiona  ot  (ha 
Araba,  and  inculcated  the  Tarious  rcHgiooa  faiths  whi<A 
were  afloat  in  Arabia.  From  oral  sources  of  this  kind. 
H&homet  gradually  accnmuUled  much  of  that  varied  infbnaa- 
tion  aa  to  creeds  and  doctrines  which  he  afterwards  displayed. 

There  was  at  this  time  residing  in  Mecca  a  widow,  named 
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wages  to  oondnct  a  oaniTan  which  she  was  on  Uie  point  oi 
lendiDg  off  to  Syria.  Mahomet  consulted  his  uncle  Abu 
Talel),  and  bj  his  aduioe,  accepted  the  offer.  He  was  accom- 
panied and  aided  in  the  expedition  bj  the  nephew  of  the 
widow,  and  bj  her  slare  Maisara,  and  so  highly  satisfied  was 
Cad^ah  with  the  way  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties,  that, 
on  hia  return,  she  paid  him  double  the  amount  of  his  stipu< 
iated  wages.  She  afterwards  sent  him  to  the  southern  parts 
of  Arabia  on  similar  expeditions,  in  all  which  he  gare  like 


Gadijah  was  now  in  her  fortieth  year,  a  woman  of  judg- 
ment and  experience.  The  mental  qualities  of  Mahomet  rose 
more  and  more  in  her  estimation,  and  her  heart  began  to  yearn 
toward  the  fresh  and  comely  youtL  According  to  Arabian 
legends,  a  miracle  occurred  most  opportunely  to  confirm  and 
■anotify  the  bias  of  her  inclinations.  She  was  one  day  with 
her  handmaids,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  on  the  terraced  roof  ol 
her  dwelling,  watching  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  conducted  by 
Mahomet  As  it  approached,  she  beheld,  with  astonishment, 
iwo  angels  overshadowing  him  with  their  wings  to  protect  him 
from  the  sun.  Turning,  with  emotion,  to  her  handmaids,  ^  Be- 
hold 1"  said  she,  ^  the  beloved  of  Allah,  who  sends  two  angels 
to  watch  over  him  !" 

Whether  or  not  the  handmaidens  looked  forth  with  the 
same  eyes  of  devotion  as  their  mistress,  and  likewise  discerned 
the  angels,  the  legend  does  not  mention.     Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
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widow  «u  filled  with  » linly  fiuth  in  the  raporiiiiDUUi  meriU 
of  her  youthful  stewBrd,  »nd  forthwith  ooinmiaaionod  hei 
tnutj  sUve,  Maisare,  to  offer  him  her  hand.  The  negotiation 
ii  recorded  with  simple  brevitj.  "  Mkhomet,"  demanded 
Haliara,  "  whj  doai  thon  not  marry  J"  "I  hure  not  the 
meauB,"  replied  Mahomet  "  Well,  but  if  a  wealthy  dams 
ibonld  offer  thee  her  hand :  one  alto  who  is  handsome  and  of 
high  birth  1"  "  And  who  ia  she  ?"  "  Gadijah  1"  "  How  ia 
that  possible  1"  "  Let  me  manage  it"  Marsara  retamed  to 
his  mistress  and  reported  what  had  passed.  An  hour  was  ap- 
pointed for  an  interview,  and  the  affair  was  brought  to  a  satis- 
fitctory  arrangement  with  that  promptness  and  sagacity  whiob 
had  distingnished  Mahomet  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  widow. 
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proposed  nuptials ;  the  dowry  was  arranged,  and  the  nuurriage 
formallj  concluded. 

Mahomet  then  caused  a  camel  to  be  killed  before  his  door, 
and  the  flesh  distributed  among  the  poor.  The  house  was 
thrown  open  to  all  comers;  the  female  slares  of  Cadijah 
danced  to  the  sound  of  timbrels,  and  all  was  revelry  and 
rejoicing.  Abu  Taleb,  forgetting  his  age  and  his  habitual 
melancholy,  made  merry  on  the  occasion.  He  had  paid  down 
from  his  purse  a  dower  of  twelve-and-a-half  okks  of  gold, 
equivalent  to  twenty  young  camels.  Hal6ma,  who  had  nursed 
Mahomet  in  his  infancy,  was  summoned  to  rejoice  at  his  nup- 
tials, and  was  presented  with  a  flock  of  forty  sheep,  with  which 
she  returned,  enriched  and  contented,  to  her  native  valley,  in 
the  desert  of  the  Saadites. 
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Zaadaet  of  Mahomcl  irtei  hi*  mairtiBc. — Becomn  inziaiu  far  rdtfkmi 
refarm.— lib  babiu  of  laKurf  ■batimciimi. — Tbe  Tjnon  of  ihe  ca**.— 
Hit  •onuncialloo  u  ■  propbcL 

Tbe  marriage  with  Cadijah  placed  Mahomet  among  the  nofi 
wealth;  of  his  native  city.  Hia  moral  worth  also  gave  him 
great  inflaenco  in  tbe  community.     Allah,  aaya  the  historian 
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Har&m.  Tbat  person  happened  to  be  Mahomet  Upon  hear- 
ing their  different  claims,  he  directed  that  a  great  cloth  should 
be  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  the  stone  laid  thereon ;  and 
that  a  man  from  each  tribe  should  take  hold  of  the  border  of 
the  doth.  In  this  way  the  sacred  stone  was  raised  equally 
and  at  the  same  time  by  them  all  to  a  level  with  its  allotted 
place,  in  which  Mahomet  fixed  it  with  his  own  hands. 

Four  daughters  and  one  son,  were  the  fruit  of  the  marriage 
with  CadijaL  The  son  was  named  Kasim,  whence  Mahomet 
was  occasionally  called  Abu  Kasim,  or  the  father  of  Kasim, 
according  to  Arabian  nomenclature.  This  son,  however,  died 
in  his  infancy. 

For  several  years  after  his  marriage  he  continued  in  com- 
merce, visiting  the  great  Arabian  fairs,  and  making  distant 
journeys  with  the  caravans.  His  expeditions  were  not  as 
profitable  as  in  the  days  of  his  stewardship,  and  the  wealth 
acquired  with  his  wife  diminished,  rather  than  increased  in 
the  course  of  his  operations.  That  wealth,  in  fact,  had  raised 
him  above  the  necessity  of  toiling  for  subsistence,  and  given 
him  leisure  to  indulge  the  original  bias  of  his  mind ;  a  turn 
for  reverie  and  religious  speculation,  which  he  had  evinced 
from  his  earliest  years.  This  had  been  fostered  in  the  course 
of  his  joumeyings,  by  his  intercourse  with  Jews  and  Chris- 
Hans,  originally  fugitives  from  persecution,  but  now  gathered 
iaio  tribes,  or  forming  part  of  the  population  of  cities.  The 
Arabian  deserts  too,  rife  as  we  have  shown  them  with  fanoi- 
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hi  fliparatitioiu,  bkd  fBrnuhed  ftlin«nt  fbr  bii  rathamiitie 
nrgries.  Sinee  bis  marriage  with  Cadijah,  alao,  ha  had  ■ 
hoasehold  onclo  to  ioflBence  him  in  his  religiotii  ofniiiou 
This  was  his  wife's  cousin  Waraka,  a  man  of  speoulatiTS  mind 
and  flexible  faith  ;  originatlja  Jew;  sabaeqnentlj a  Ohristiaa; 
and  withal  a  pretender  to  astrology.  He  is  worthj  of  nota  M 
being  tbe  first  on  record  to  tnnalat«  parts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  into  Arabic.  From  him  Blabomet  is  auppowd 
to  have  derived  much  of  his  information  respecting  tbam 
writings,  and  nun;  of  the  traditions  of  tbe  Hishna  and  thi 
Talmnd,  on  which  he  draws  so  copiously  in  his  Koran. 

The  knowledge  thus  mriouAly  aojuircd  and  treasured  np 
in  an  uncommonly  retentive  memory,  was  in  direct  hoatilitj 
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die  mbjeots  of  his  mqiiiries.  Varioas  passages  in  the  Koran 
Aom  the  ruling  idea  which  gradually  sprang  up  in  his  mind 
ontil  it  engrossed  his  thoughts  and  influenced  all  his  actions 
That  idea  was  a  religious  reform.  It  had  become  his  fixed 
Mioi^  deduced  from  all  that  he  had  learnt  and  meditated,  thai 
the  only  true  religion  had  been  revealed  to  Adam  at  his 
ereaiion,  and  been  promulgated  and  practised  in  the  days  of 
innocence.  That  religion  inculcated  the  direct  and  spiritual 
worship  of  one  true  and  only  God,  the  creator  of  tho 
muTcrse. 

It  was  his  belief  furthermore,  that  this  religion,  so  elevated 
and  simple,  had  repeatedly  been  corrupted  and  debased  by 
nuui,  and  especially  outraged  by  idolatry ;  wherefore  a  succes- 
non  of  prophets,  each  inspired  by  a  revelation  from  the  Most 
High,  had  been  sent  from  time  to  time,  and  at  distant  periods, 
to  restore  it  to  its  original  purity.  Such  was  Noah,  such  was 
Abraham,  such  was  Moses,  and  such  was  Jesus  Christ.  By 
each  of  these,  the  true  religion  had  been  reinstated  upon 
earthy  but  had  again  been  vitiated  by  their  followers.  The 
^th  as  taught  and  practised  by  Abraham  when  he  came  out 
of  the  land  of  Ghaldea,  seems  especially  to  have  formed  a 
religious  standard  in  his  mind,  from  his  veneration  for  the 
patriarch  as  the  father  of  Ishmael,  the   progenitor  of  his 


It  appeared  to  Mahomet  that  the  time  for  another  reform 
•gain  arrived.     The  world  had  once  more  lapsed  into 
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Uiiid  idolatry.  It  needed  the  advent  of  another  proplieik 
aathorized  by  a  mandate  from  on  high,  to  restore  the  erring 
children  of  men  to  the  right  path,  and  to  bring  back  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Caaba  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Abraham 
and  the  patriarchs.  The  probability  of  sadh  an  advent  with 
its  attendant  reforms,  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  produced  habits  of  reverie  and  meditation,  incompih 
Uble  with  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  and  the  bostle  of  the 
world.  We  are  told  that  he  gradaally  absented  himself  from 
society,  and  sought  the  solitadc  of  a  cavern  on  Mount  Hara, 
about  three  leagues  north  of  Mecca,  where,  in  emulation  of  the 
Christian  anchorites  of  the  desert,  he  would  remain  days  and 
nights  together,  engaged  in  prayer  and  meditation.  In  this 
way  he  always  passed  the  month  of  Ramadhan,  the  holy  month 
of  the  Arabs.  Such  intense  occupation  of  the  mind  on  one 
subject,  accompanied  by  fervent  enthusiasm  of  spirit,  could  not 
but  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  his  frame.  He  became  subject 
to  dreams,  to  ecstacies  and  trances.  For  six  months  succes- 
sively, according  to  one  of  his  historians,  he  had  constant 
dreams  bearing  on  the  subject  of  his  waking  thoughts.  Often 
he  would  lose  all  consciousness  of  surrounding  objects,  and  lie 
upon  the  ground  as  if  insensible.  Cadijah,  who  was  sometimes 
the  faithful  companion  of  his  solitude,  beheld  these  paroxysms 
with  anxious  solicitude,  and  entreated  to  know  the  cause ;  bat 
he  evaded  her  inquiries,  or  answered  them  mysterioosly. 
Some  of  his  adversaries  have  attributed  them  to  epilepsy,  bvt 
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ianmi  Moslemfl  declare  them  to  have  been  the  workings  of 
prophecy ;  for  already,  say  they,  the  intimations  of  the  Most 
High  began  to  dawn,  though  yaguely,  on  his  spirit ;  and  his 
mind  labored  with  conceptions  too  great  for  mortal  thonght 
At  length,  say  they,  what  had  hitherto  been  shadowed  out  in 
dreams,  ?ra8  made  apparent  and  distinct  by  an  angelic  appari- 
tion and  a  divine  annunciation. 

It  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  agQ,  when  this  finmons 

revelation  took  place.     Accounts  are  given  of  it  by  Moslem 

writers  as  if  received  fr6m  his  own  lips,  and  it  is  alluded  to 

in  certain  passages  of  the  Koran.     He  was  passing,  as  was  his 

wont,  the  month  of  Hamadhan  in  the  cavern  of  Mount  Hara, 

endeavoring  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  solitary  meditation,  to 

^evate  his  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  truth.     It 

wras  on  the  night  called  by  Arabs  Al  Kader,  or  the  Divino 

IDecree;  a  night  in  which,  according  to  the  Koran,  angels 

descend  to  earth,  and  Gabriel  brings  down  the  decrees  of 

C^od.    During  that  night  there  is  peace  on  earth,  and  a  holy 

qiiiet  reigns  over  all  nature  until  the  rising  of  the  mom. 

As  Mahomet,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  lay  wrapped 

va  Vis  mantle,  he  heard  a  voice  calling  upon  him  ;  uncovering 

^^head,  a  flood  of  light  broke  upon  him  of  such  intolerable 

^lendor  that  he  swooned  away.     On  regaining  his  senses,  he 

^dd  an  angel  in  a  human  form,  which,  approaching  from  a 

'^nee,  displayed  a  silken  cloth  covered  with  written  char- 

)B^    «  Bead  *"  said  the  angel 
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"  I  kuow  not  how  to  nti  I"  repliod  Hfthomet 
"  Bead  I"  repeated  the  angel,  "  in  the  namo  of  the  Lor^ 
who  baa  created  all  things ;  who  created  man  from  a  etot  of 
blood.  Bead  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  who  taoght  maa 
the  UM  of  the  pen ;  who  sheds  on  his  soul  the  ray  of  knowledge 
and  teaches  him  what  before  he  knew  not" 

Upon  this  Mahomet  instantly  felt  his  nnderstaadii^ 
illamined  with  celestial  light,  and  rr>ad  what  was  written  oi 
the  cloth,  which  contained  the  decrees  of  God,  as  afterwarda 
promulgated  in  the  Koran,  When  he  had  finished  the  pera 
sal,  the  heavenly  messenger  announced,  "  Oh  Mahomet,  of  a 
rarity,  thou  art  the  prophet  of  God  I  and  I  am  his  aogal 
Gabriel" 
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not  suffer  thee  to  fall  to  shame.     Hi  Bt  thou  not  been  loTing 
to  thy  kinsfolk,  kind  to  thy  neighbors,  charitable  to  the  poor, 
hospitable  to  the  stranger,  faithful  to  thy  word,  and  erer  a 
.  defender  of  the  truth  ?" 

a 

Cadijah  hastened  to  communicate  what  she  had  heard  to 
her  cousin  Waraka,  the  translator  of  the  Scriptures ;  who,  aa 
we  have  shown,  had  been  a  household  oracle  of  Mahomet  in 
matters  of  religion.  He  caught  at  once,  and  with  eagerness, 
at  this  miraculous  annunciation.  ^*  By  him  in  whose  hand  is 
the  soul  of  Waraka,"  exclaimed  he  ;  "  thou  speakest  true,  oh 
Cadijah  !  The  angel  who  has  appeared  to  thy  husband  is  the 
same  who,  in  days  of  old,  was  sent  to  Moses  the  son  of 
Amram.  His  annunciation  is  true.  Thy  husband  is  indeed 
a  prophet !" 

The  zealous  concurrence  of  the  learned  Waraka,  is  said  to 
have  had  a  powerful  effect  in  fortifying  the  dubious  mind  of 
Mahomet. 

Note. — Dr.  Gostav  Weil,  in  a  note  to  Mohammed  der  Prophet,  dis- 
coaees  the  question  of  Mahomet's  being  subject  to  attacks  of  epilepsy ; 
which  has  generally  been  represented  as  a  slander  of  his  enemies  and 
of  Christian  writers.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  asserted  by 
some  o(  the  oldest  Moslem  biographers,  and  given  on  the  authority  of 
persons  about  him.  He  would  be  seized,  they  said,  with  violent  trem- 
bling, followed  by  a  kind  of  swoon,  or  rather  convulsion,  during  which  per- 
q>iraiion  would  stream  firom  his  forehead  in  the  coldest  weather ;  he 
would  lie  with  his  eyes  closed,  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  bellowing  like  a 
yooDg  camel.  Ayesha  one  of  his  wives,  and  Zeid  one  of  his  disciples,  are 
tmoog  the  penons  cited  as  testifying  to  that  effect.     They  considered  him 
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•t  fiieh  times  as  mider  the  influence  of  ■  reTelation.  He  had  such  attadi 
however,  in  Mecca,  before  the  Koran  was  revealed  to  him.  Cad  yah  feared 
that  he  was  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  and  would  have  called  in  tlie  aid  of  a 
ooiyurer  to  ezordse  them,  but  he  forbade  her.  He  did  not  like  that  any 
ooe  should  sec  him  during  these  paroxysms.  His  visions,  however,  were 
Dot  always  preceded  by  such  attacks.  Hareth  Ibn  Haschem,  it  is  saidi 
once  asked  him  in  what  manner  the  revelations  were  made.  '*  Ofien,*  re- 
plied he,  **  the  angel  appears  to  me  in  a  human  form,  and  speaks  to  ma. 
Sometimes  I  hear  sounds  like  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  but  see  nothing.  [A  tingr 
ing  in  the  ears  is  a  symptom  of  epilepsy.]  When  the  invisible  angel  hat 
dqxuted,  I  am  possessed  of  what  he  has  revealed."  Some  of  his  revelatkni 
he  professed  to  receive  direct  from  God,  others  in  dreams ;  for  ihe  dreamt 
of  prophets,  he  used  to  say,  are  revelations. 

The  reader  will  find  this  note  of  service  in  throwing  some  degrte  of 
II|^t  upoo  the  enigmatical  career  of  this  riztraordinauy  man. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Mahonet  incnkitei  his  doctrines  secretly  and  slowly. — Receives  farUier 
leveladons  and  commands. — Announces  it  to  his  kindred^-^Manner  in 
which  it  was  received. — ElnthosiiLStic  devotion  of  Ali. — Christiaii 
portents. 

For  a  time  Mahomet  confided  his  revelations  merely  to  hia 
own  household.     One  of  the  first  to  avow  himself  a  believer, 
WIS  his  servant  Zeid,  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Kalb.     This 
yoath  had  been  captured  in  childhood  by  a  freebooting  party 
of  Koreishites,  and  had  come  by  purchase  or  lot  into  the  posses- 
ion of  Mahomet     Several  years  afterwards  his  father,  hear- 
ing of  his  being  in  Mecca,  repaired  thither  and  offered  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  his  ransom.     <-  If  he  chooses  to  go  with 
^ee  "  said  Mahomet,  ^'  he  shall  go  without  ransom :  but  if  he 
looses  to  remain  with  me,  why  should  I  not  keep  him  ?** 
2eid  preferred  to  remain,  having  ever,  he  said,  been  treated 
ii^ore  as  a  son  than  as  a  slave.     Upon  this,  Mahomet  publicly 
^opted  him,  and  he  had  ever  since  remained  with  him  in 
^<6etionate  servitude.     Now,  on  embracing  the  new  faith  he 
^^  set  entirely  free,  but  it  will  be  found  that  ho  continued 
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through  life  that  derotod  BtUchnMDt  which  Hahomet  Momi 
to  hmve  had  the  gift  of  iDspiring  in  his  followen  and  dopend- 


'  The  early  steps  of  Mahomet  in  his  prophetic  oireer,  won 
perilous  and  doubtful,  and  taken  in  saorecj.  He  had  hosmi- 
t;  to  apprehend  on  every  side;  from  his  immediate  kindred. 
the  Eoreiabites  of  the  line  of  Uaochem,  whoso  power  and 
prosperity  were  identified  with  idolatry  ;  and  still  more  frou 
the  riral  line  of  Ahd  Sohems,  who  had  long  looked  with  envy 
and  jealousy  on  the  Uaschemites,  and  would  eagerly  nuM  the 
ery  of  heresy  and  impiety  to  dispossess  them  of  the  gnu^ 
dianship  of  the  Caaba.  At  the  head  of  this  rival  branch 
of  Koreiah  was  Aba  9o6an,  the  son  of  Uarb,  gnuidson    of 
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Tboi  meetings  for  pni^er  were  held  in  priyate,  either  at  the 
honse  of  one  of  the  initiated,  or  in  a  cave  near  Mecca.  Theu 
secrecy,  howeyer,  did  not  protect  them  from  outrage.  Their 
meetings  were  didcoyered;  a  rabble  broke  into  their  caycm 
and  a  scuffle  ensued.     One  of  the  assailants  was  wounded  in 

4 

the  head  by  Saad,  an  armorer,  thenceforth  renowned  among 
the  fidthfnl,  as  the  first  of  their  number  who  shed  blood  in 
the  cause  of  Islam. 

One  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Mahomet,  was  his  uncle 
Abu  Lahab,  a  wealthy  man,  of  proud  spirit  and  irritable 
temper.  His  son  Otha  had  married  Mahomet's  third  daugh* 
ter,  Rokaia,  so  that  they  were  doubly  allied.  Abu  Lahab, 
howeyer,  was  also  allied  to  the  rival  line  of  Koreish,  having 
married  0mm  Jemil,  sister  of  Abu  Sofian,  and  he  was  greatly 
under  the  control  of  his  wife  and  his  brother-in-law.  He  repro* 
bated  what  he  termed  the  heresies  of  his  nephew,  as  calcu- 
lated to  bring  disgrace  upon  their  immediate  line,  and  to 
draw  upon  it  the  hostilities  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  KoreisL 
Mahomet  was  keenly  sensible  of  the  rancorous  opposition  of 
this  uncle,  which  he  attributed  to  the  instigations  of  his  wife, 
Omm  JemiL  He  especially  deplored  it,  as  he  saw  that  it 
affected  the  happiness  of  his  daughter  Rokaia,  whose  inclina 
iion  to  his  doctrines  brought  on  her  the  reproaches  of  her 
huaband  and  his  family. 

These  and  other  causes  of  solicitude  preyed  upon  his 
WfiniBf  and  increased  the  perturbation  of  his  mind.     Ho  be 
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oame  worn  and  haggard,  and  subject  more  and  more  to  Cti  of 
abstraction.  Those  of  his  relatives  who  were  attached  to  hinii 
noticed  his  altered  mien,  and  dreaded  an  attack  of  illness ; 
others  scoffinglj  accused  him  of  mental  hallucination;  and 
the  foremost  among  these  scoffers  was  his  uncle's  wife,  0mm 
Jemil,'the  sister  of  Abu  Sofian. 

The  result  of  this  disordered  state  of  mind  and  body  was 
another  vision,  or  revelation,  commanding  him  to  ^  arise,  preach, 
and  magnify  the  Lord."  He  was  now  to  announce,  publicly 
and  boldly,  his  doctrines,  beginning  with  his  kindred  and 
tribe.  Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  year  of  what  is  called  his 
mission,  he  summoned  all  the  Koreishites  of  the  line  of  Has- 
ohem  to  meet  him  on  the  hill  of  Safa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca, 
when  he  would  unfold  matters  important  to  their  welfare. 
They  assembled  there,  accordingly,  and  among  them  came 
Mahomet's  hostile  uncle  Abu  Lahab,  and  with  him  his  scoffing 
wife,  0mm  JemiL  Scarce  had  the  prophet  begun  to  discourse 
of  his  mission,  and  to  impart  his  revelations,  when  Abu  Lahab 
started  up  in  a  rage,  reviled  him  for  calling  them  together  on 
DO  idle  an  errand,  and  catching  up  a  stone,  would  have  hurled 
it  at  him.  Mahomet  turned  upon  him  a  withering  look; 
eursed  the  hand  thus  raised  in  menace,  and  predicted  kis  doom 
to  the  fire  of  Jehennam  ;  with  the  assurance  that  his  wife,  0mm 
Jomil,  would  bear  the  bundle  of  thorns  with  which  the  fire 
would  be  kindled 

The  assembly  broke  up  in  confusion.    Aba  Lahab  and  Us 
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ffifii,  enwpented  at  the  oune  dealt  oat  to  them,  eompelled 
thoir  son,  Otba,  to  repudiate  his  wife,  Rokaia,  and  sent  her 
back  weeping  to  Mahomet  She  was  soon  indemnified,  how- 
•fer,  by  haying  a  husband  of  the  true  faith,  being  eagerly 
taken  to  wife  by  Mahomet's  zealous  disciple,  Othman  Ibn 

Nothing  disoonraged  by  the  failure  of  his  first  attempt, 
Mahomet  called  a  second  meeting  of  the  Haschemites  at  his 
own  house,  where,  having  regaled  them  with  the  flesh  of  a 
hmb,  and  giyen  them  milk  to  drink,  he  stood  forth  and  an- 
nounced, at  full  length,  his  revelations  received  from  heaven, 
and  the  divine  command  to  impart  them  to  those  of  his  imme- 
dtate  line. 

^  Oh  children  of  Abd  al  Motalleb,"  cried  he,  with  enthosi- 
•sm,  ^  to  you,  of  all  men,  has  Allah  vouchsafed  these  most 
precious  gifts.  In  his  name  I  offer  you  the  blessings  of  this 
world,  and  endless  joys  hereafter.  Who  among  you  will  share 
the  burden  of  my  offer.  Who  will  be  my  brother :  my  lieu, 
tenant,  my  visier  ?" 

All  remained  silent ;  some  wondering ;  others  smiling 
with  incredulity  and  derision.  At  length  All,  starting  up 
with  youthful  zeal,  offered  himself  to  the  service  of  the  pro- 
pliet,  though  modestly  acknowledging  his  youth  and  physical 
weakness.*     Mahomet  threw  his  arms  round  the  generous 

*  By  an  error  of  trenslaton,  Ali  is  made  to  accompany  hia  offer  of  ad- 
be^QQ  bf  an  extravagaot  threat  againat  all  who  should  oppose  Mabome* 
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jonth,  and  pressed  him  to  lila  botom.     "BdoM  mj  bntW,   . 
mj  Tiiier,  my  Ticegerent,"  exolftimed  he ;  "  let  mil  luton  to  hil 
words,  and  obey  him." 

The  outbreak  of  such  a  atripling  as  Ali,  hovcrer,  mi 
answered  hy  a  scornful  borat  of  laughter  of  the  Kormsliitw; 
who  taunted  Abu  Taleb,  the  father  of  the  youthful  prosdyta, 
with  having  to  bow  down  before  bis  son,  and  yield  him  oba- 
dienee. 

But  though  the  doetrinea  of  Mahomet  were  thus  nngn- 
cioualy  received  by  his  kindred  and  frienda,  they  found  &vor 
among  the  people  at  large,  especially  among  tiie  women,  who 
arc  over  prone  to  befriend  a  persecuted  cause.  Many  of  die 
Jews,  also,  followed  him  for  a  time,  but  when  they  found  tfast 
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ne  good  old  Ghrifltian  writers,  on  treating  of  the  ad?ont 
of  one  whom  they  denoonoe  as  the  Arab  enemy  of  the  church, 
make  superstitioas  record  of  divers  prodigies  which  occurred, 
about  this  time,  awful  forerunners  of  the  troubles  about  to 
agitate  the  world.  In  Constantinople,  at  that  time  the  seat 
of  Christian  empire,  were  several  monstrous  births  and  prodi 
gious  apparitions,  which  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  all 
beholders.  In  certain  religious  processions  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, the  crosses  on  a  sudden  moved  uf  themselves,  and  were 
violently  agitated,  causing  astonishment  and  terror.  The  Nile, 
too,  that  ancient  mother  of  wonders,  gave  birth  to  two  hideous 
forms,  seemingly  man  and  woman,  which  rose  out  of  its  waters, 
gated  about  them  for  a  time  with  terrific  aspect,  and  sank 
again  beneath  the  waves.  For  a  whole  day  the  sun  appeared 
to  be  diminished  to  one-third  of  its  usual  size,  shedding  pale 
and  baleful  raya  During  a  moonless  night  a  furnace  light 
glowed  throughout  the  heavens,  and  bloody  lances  glittered  in 
the  sky. 

All  these,  and  sundry  other  like  marvels,  were  interpreted 
into  signs  of  coming  troubles.  The  ancient  servants  of  God 
shook  their  heads  mournfully,  predicting  the  reign  of  anti- 
Christ  at  hand ;  with  vehement  persecution  of  the  Christian 
fidth,  and  great  desolation  of  the  churches  ;  and  to  such  holy 
men  who  have  passed  through  the  trials  and  troubles  of  the 
fiuih,  adds  the  venerable  Padre  Jayme  Bleda,  it  is  given  to 
underitand  and  explain  these  mysterious  portents,  which  foro- 
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na  diaMtcn  of  tlte  cbwcb ;  ama  m  tt  ii  giv^  to  iiiwl 
Burinera  to  read  in  ths  rigni  of  the  air,  ike  bcftTcu  and  Ae 
deep,  the  coming  tempest  which  ii  to  oTcrwhelm  their  huL 

Many  of  these  uintod  men  were  gathered  to  glory  befors 
lh«  eompletion  of  their  prophedea.  There,  seated  secarely  id 
tiie  empjrcal  hearens,  thej  maj  hare  looked  dowu  with  eoi^ 
poMiOD  upon  the  tronbles  of  the  Christian  world  ;  as  men  M 
the  serose  heights  of  mountains  look  down  upon  the  temp— ta 
which  iweep  the  earth  and  sea,  wroeking  tall  ships,  and  nnd- 
Ing  lofty  toweia. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ovtlines  of  the  M«liometan  Faith. 

Tboood  it  is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  go  fully  into  the 
doetrinee  promulgated  by  Mahomet,  jet  it  is  important  to  the 
right  appreciation  of  his  character  and  conduct,  and  of  the 
eTents  and  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  following  narratiye, 
to  give  their  main  features. 

It  must  be  particularly  borne  in  mind,  that  Mahomet  did 
DOt  profess  to  set  up  a  new  religion ;  but  to  restore  that  de- 
xiTed  in  the  earliest  times,  from  Qod  himself  ^'  We  follow,''  says 
the  Koran,  ^  the  religion  of  Abraham  the  orthodox,  who  was  no 
idolater  We  believe  in  Gk)d  and  that  which  hath  been  sent 
down  to  us,  and  that  which  hath  been  sent  down  unto  Abra- 
ham and  Ishmael,  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  the  tribes,  and  that 
which  was  delivered  unto  Moses  and  Jesus,  and  that  which 
irms  delivered  unto  the  prophets  from  the  Lord :  we  make  no 
distinetion  between  any  of  them,  and  to  Qod  we  are  resigned."* 

•  Koran,  chap.  U. 
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iTbo  Koran,*  which  wu  the  great  book  of  his  &itli,  wu 
delivered  in  portions  from  time  to  time,  accordiDg  to  the  ex- 
eitcment  of  his  feeliogi,  or  tho  exigency  of  circamstances.  It 
wiLt  not  given  «s  liis  own  work,  but  ss  «  divine  revelation  ;  u 
the  very  words  of  God.  The  Deity  is  supposed  to  speak  in 
every  instance,  "  Wo  have  sent  thee  down  tho  book  of  truth, 
oonfirming  the  scripture  which  was  revealed  before  it,  and  prs- 
serving  the  same  in  its  puTity."t 

The  law  of  Moses,  it  was  said,  hud  for  a  time  been  the  guide 
and  rule  of  human  conduct  At  the  coming  of  Jeaus  Christ 
it  was  superseded  by  the  Gospel ;  both  were  now  to  give  pImM 
to  the  Koran,  which  was  more  fnll  and  explicit  than  the  pfft- 
cedicg  codes,  and  intended  to  reform  the  abuses  which  had 
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Arabian  word,  implying  sabmission  to  Qod.  To  this  loading 
dogma,  was  added,  ^  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  Ood  f  an 
addition  authorized,  as  it  was  maintained,  by  the  divine  annnn* 
elation,  and  important  to  procure  a  ready  acceptation  of  his 
rcrelationa 

Beside  the  unity  of  Ood,  a  belief  was  inculcated  in  his 
angols  or  ministering  spirits ;  in  his  prophets ;  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  ;  in  the  last  judgment  and  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  in  predestination.  Much  of 
the  Koran  may  be  traced  to  the  Bible,  the  Mishnu  and  the 
Talmud  of  the  Jews,*  especially  its  wild  though  often  beauti- 
fuT  traditions  concerning  the  angels,  the  prophets,  the  patri- 
archs, and  the  good  and  evil  genii.     He  had  at  an  early  age 

From  Islam  the  Arabians  drew  the  terms  Moslem  or  Muslem,  and 
Masolman,  a  professor  of  the  faith  of  Islam.  These  terms  are  in  the  sin- 
gnlar  niimber  and  make  Musliman  in  the  daal,  and  Muslimen  in  the  plural. 
The  French  and  some  other  nations  follow  the  idioms  of  their  own  lan- 
guages in  adopting  or  translating  the  Arabic  terms,  and  form  the  plural  by 
the  addition  of  the  letter  s ;  writing  Musnlman  and  Mosalmans.  A  few 
Engjiih  writers*  of  whom  Gibbon  is  the  chief,  have  imitated  them,  imagin- 
inf  that  they  were  following  the  Arabian  usage.  Most  English  authors, 
howerer,  follow  the  idiom  of  their  own  languoge,  writing  Moslem  and 
Moaleros,  Musolman  and  Musulmen  ;  this  usage  is  also  the  more  harmo* 


*  The  MUhnu  of  the  Jews  like  the  Sonna  of  the  Mahometans,  is  a  col- 
of  traditions  forming  the  Oral  law.     It  was  compiled  in  the  second 
by  Judah  Hakkodish,  a  learned  Jewish  Rabbi,  during  the  reigu  of 
Aotooinvs  Pius,  the  Roman'  Emperor. 

The  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  are  both  ooinin«ui- 
VOT..  I  4 
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imbibod  a  rererenoe  for  tb«  Jewish  fiuth,  hii  iiioUur,  it  la 
raggested,  having  betn  of  th»t  nligion. 

The  ajetem  laid  down  is  the  Konn,  however,  wia  wien. 
dftlljr  foandod  on  the  Christian  doctrines  incnlated  in  Um 
Now  Testament ;  as  tbcy  bad  been  expounded  to  him  bj  Um 
Chriatian  sectarians  of  Arabia.  Our  Savioar  wu  to  be  hdd 
in  the  highest  reverence  as  an  inspired  prophet,  the  j^iiislwl 
that  Iiad  been  sent  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  to  refona  tha 
law;  but  all  idea  of  his  divinity  was  rejected  as  impiooa,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  denoanoed  as  an  outrage  on 
the  nnity  of  God.  Both  were  pronounced  errors  and  into^ 
polations  of  the  expounders  ;  and  this,  it  will  be  observad, 
was  the  opinion    of  some  of  the    Arabian    sects   of  Chrij^ 
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UieiD  would  be  BeateiMed  in  the  next  world,  to  find  booIb  Ibx 
them,  or  be  pnnishcd. 

Most  of  the  benignant  precepts  of  our  Saviour  were  inoor* 
porated  in  the  Koran.  Frequent  alms-giving  was  enjoined  as 
an  imperative  duty,  and  the  ^vunutable  law  of  right  and 
wrong,  *^  Bo  unto  another,  as  thou  wouldst  he  should  do  unto 
thee,"  was  given  for  the  moral  conduct  of  the  faithful. 

'^  Deal  not  unjustly  with  others,"  says  the  Koran,  ^  and  je 
shall  not  be  dealt  with  unjustly.  If  there  be  any  debtor  under 
m  difficulty  of  paying  his  debt,  let  his  creditor  wait  until  it  be 
easy  for  him  to  do  it ;  but  if  he  remit  it  in  alms,  it  will  be 
better  for  him.'' 

Mahomet  inculcated  a  noble  fairness  and  sincerity  in 
dealing.  ^  Oh  merchants !"  would  he  say,  ^  falsehood  and 
deception  are  apt  to  prevail  in  traffic,  purify  it  therefore  with 
mlms ;  give .  something  in  charity  as  an  atonement ;  for  Ood 
10  incensed  by  deceit  in  dealing,  but  charity  appeases  his 
anger.  He  who  sells  a  defective  thing,  concealing  its  defect, 
win  provoke  the  anger  of  God  and  the  curses  of  the  angels. 

*^  Take  not  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  another  to  buy 
things  at  a  sacrifice ;  rather  relieve  his  indigence. 

'  Feed  the  hungry ;  visit  the  sick,  and  free  the  captive  if 
confined  unjustly. 

**  Look  not  scornfully  upon  thy  fellow  man  ;  neither  walk 
Qui  earth  with  insolence ;  for  God  loveth  not  the  arrogant 
and  vainglorious.     Be  moderate  in  thy  pace,  and  speak  with 
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ft  modanta  tone ;  for  ths  most  nngntafdl  of  all  mricM,  ■■  (Lc 
Toioe  of  MStea."' 

Idolatry  of  all  kiada  wms  Btrictl;  forbidden ;  iodimd  it  WM 
what  Mahomet  held  m  most  abhorrence.  Many  of  the  rait 
gious  naages,  hotrerer,  prevalent  since  ume  immemorial  among 
the  Anbs,  to  which  he  had  been  accuHtomed  from  rabaicj,  utd 
which  were  not  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  the  onitj  of 
Ood,  were  still  retained.  Such  was  the  pilgrimage  to  Meoat, 
including  all  the  rites  connected  with  the  Caaba,  the  well  of 
Zem  Zem,  and  other  sacred  places  in  the  ricinity  ;  apart  froa 
any  worship  of  the  idols  by  which  they  had  been  pra&ned. 
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The  oU  AiaUan  rite  of  prayer,  aooompanied  or  father 
preeeded  by  ablution,  waa  still  continued.  Prayers  indeed 
were  enjoined  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  night;  they 
were  simple  in  form  and  phrase,  addressed  directly  to  the 
Ddty  with  certain  inflexions,  or  at  times  a  total  prostration 
<rf  the  body,  and  with  the  &oe  turned  towards  the  Kebla,  or 
pmnt  of  adoration. 

At  the  end  of  each  prayer,  the  following  verse  from  the 
•eeond  chapter  of  the  Koran  was  recited.  It  is  said  to  have 
great  beauty  in  the  original  Arabic,  and  is  engraved  on  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  and  on  precious  stones  worn  as  amulets. 
^  Ood  !  There  is  no  Ood  but  He,  the  living,  the  ever  living ; 
he  sleepeth  not,  neither  doth  he  slumber.  To  him  belongeth 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  they  contain.  Who 
shall  intercede  with  him  unless  by  his  permission?  He 
knoweth  the  past  and  the  future,  but  no  one  can  comprehend 
any  thing  of  his  knowledge  but  that  which  he  revealetL  His 
sway  extendeth  over  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  to  sustain 
them  both  is  no  burthen  to  him.  He  is  the  High,  the 
Biighty  I" 

Mahomet  was  strenuous  in  enforcing  the  importance  and 
efficacy  of  prayer.  ^Angels,"  said  he,  "  come  among  you  both 
by  night  and  day ;  after  which  those  of  the  night  ascend  to 
heaven,  and  God  asks  them  how  they  left  his  creatures.  We 
found  them,  say  they,  at  their  prayers,  and  we  left  them  at 
their  prayers." 
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The  dootriDM  in  tho  Konn  raapsoling  Um  i 
ud  HdbI  judgmeot,  wen  in  some  rMp«ata  umikr  to  Uuwe 
of  the  Christian  religion,  bnt  wen  mixed  ap  with  wild 
notions  derived  from  other  aonreea;  while  the  joys  of  Uw 
Moslem  heoven,  though  ptrtljr  spiritiul,  wen  clogged  utd 
debaeed  by  the  lensuUties  of  euih,  and  infinitely  below  iho 
ineffkble  purity  and  Bpiritual  bleeaednoM  of  tiie  heaven  pn 
mined  by  our  Saviour. 

Nevertheless,  the  descripUon  of  tke  last  day,  as  eonteiMd 
in  the  eighty-first  chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  which  miut  bftra 
been  given  by  Mahomet  at  the  outset  of  his  mission  st 
Mecca,  as  oae  of  tho  first  of  bis  revelations,  partakes  of  sab- 
limity. 
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^  On  that  daj  shall  ereiy  sonl  make  known  that  nhioh  it 
hath  performed. 

*^  Yerilj,  I  swear  to  jou  by  the  stars  which  move  swifUy 
and  are  lost  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  and  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  by  the  dawning  of  the  day,  these  are  not 
the  words  of  an  evil  spirit,  but  of  an  angel  of  dignity  and 
power,  who  possesses  the  confidence  of  Allah,  and  is  rerered 
by  the  angels  nndcr  his  command.  Neither  is  your  compan- 
ion, Mahomet,  distracted.  He  beheld  the  celestial  messenger 
m  the  light  of  the  clear  horizon,  and  the  words  revealed  to 
him  are  intended  as  an  admonition  nnto  all  creatures." 

NoTB. — ^To  exhibit  the  perplexed  maze  of  controversial  doctrines  from 
which  Mahomet  had  to  acquire' his  notions  of  the  Christian  faith,  we  sub- 
join the  leading  points  of  the  jarring  sects  of  oriental  Christians  alluded  to 
fai  the  foregoing  article  ;  all  of  which  have  been  pronounced  heretical  or 
itic. 

The  Sabellians,  so  called  from  Sabellius,  a  Libyan  priest  of  the  third 
%  beUered  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  that  the  Trinity  expressed  but 
three  difierent  states  or  relations.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  all  forming 
but  one  aobstance,  as  a  man  consists  of  body  and  soul. 

The  Arians,  from  Arius,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tnry,  affirmed  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  but  distinct  from  him  and  infe- 
rior to  him,  and  denied  tlie  Holy  Ghost  to  be  God. 

The  Nestorians,  from  Nestorius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  fifrl 
eentnry,  maintained  that  Christ  had  two  distinct  natures,  divine  and  human 
d»t  Mary  was  only  his  mother,  and  Jesus  a  man,  and  that  it  was  an  abomi- 
aatioai  to  style  her,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  church,  the  Mother  of  God. 

The  Mooophysites  maintained  the  single  nature  of  Christ,  as  their  uune 
becokem.  They  affirmed  that  he  was  combined  of  God  and  num.  so  nuik 
gW  umI  vailed  as  to  iorm  bnt  one  nature. 
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Tbc  Eolj'ckiaiu,  froio  BMjFettca,  abbot  of  » 
m  1^  fiAL  ornlnrj,  mie  a  bnneh  of  ibo  MooophTwic*,  *i|jnaily  ppyowJ 
lo  Hv.  NotAriam.  Thrf  drnicd  (he  doable  natore  of  ChriM,  ■Wt'riin 
ibal  be  was  enlittlj  God  preriout  to  ibe  inianixioo,  and  mtirelr  man  dn- 
ring  ihe  incaniaiion. 

The  Jacobiui,  from  Jacoboa,  buhop  i^  EJeaa,  io  Sjria,  in  tba  rfxUi 
(cotury,  wire  a  nr;  nnmeroun  branch  of  llie  MoDopbpilea,  Taiying  lu 
link  from  the  Enlfchiint.     Moat  of  the  Chriatian  tiibea  of  Anbi  wtn 


The  .Mariamilei,  or  wonfaipprni  of  Mti7>  rrgarded  the  Trinity  ■•  Mi^ 
datinf  of  God  ih(  Father,  God  the  Snii.  and  God  the  Virgin  Maiy. 

TliF  Collyridijina  were  a  KM  of  Ainbisn  CfariMiana,  compoaed  eUaflf 
rf  (etnaln  Th^r  womhipped  the  Virgin  Mary  sa  poaaeaaed  of  dMnitjF 
tnd  made  oflrringa  to  bei  of  >  iwieted  cake,  called  collrria,  vhence  Aej 
deri*pd  their  name. 

Ilic  Nniarvann,  or  Naurcnra,  were  a  sect  of  Jewiah  ChriatiaiB,  who 
conudered  Chritt  aa  (he  Menah,  a*  born  of  a  Virgin  by  tbe  Holy  Gboat, 
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Mott  of  the  Docetes  asKned  that  Jeans  Christ  waa  ox  a  nataie  entirety 
Afine  ;  that  a  phantom,  a  mere  foim  without  suhstance,  was  crodfied  hf 
the  defauied  Jews,  and  that  the  crucifixion  and  resarrection  were  decepti?tt 
mjFSCical  ezhihitions  at  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

The  Carpoeratians,  Basilidians,  and  Valentinians,  named  after  three 
Egyptian  controrersialists,  contended  that  Jesus  Christ  was  merely  a  wise 
and  fiitwma  mortal,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  selected  by  God  to  reform 
and  instruct  mankind  ;  but  that  a  divine  nature  was  imparted  to  him  at  the 
tiatiirity  of  his  age,  and  period  of  his  baptism,  by  St.  John.  The  former 
part  of  this  creed,  which  is  that  of  the  Ebionites,  has  been  revived,  and  is 
proleaaed  by  aome  of  the  Unitarian  Christians,  a  numerous  and  increasing 
sect  of  Protestants  of  the  preaent  day. 

It  b  sufficient  to  glance  at  these  dissensions,  which  we  have  not  arranged 

in  chronological  order,  but  which  convulsed  the  eariy  Christian  church,  and 

continued  to  prevail  at  the  era  of  Mahomet,  to  acquit  him  of  any  cliarge 

of  coDsckxiB  Uaaphemy  in  the  opinions  he  inculcated  concertiiiig  the  natoie 

md  nrisriwi  of  oor  Saviour. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Ridleuk  cMl  on  Mahnnut  anil  hi*  dt 

Ant  of  Abo  T*1rb. — Violence  el  the  KoniAita. — Mabaoiffi  4n^ta 
Roksia,  wllh  hrr  unclr  Othmin,  and  a  nnmlwr  oT  dadplei  taka  Nfe|i 
In  Abjminit. — Mihnnet  bi  the  hotue  oT  Oikham. — HaatlUtf  cf  Aba 
Jahl ;  bb  punidunrni. 


TitK  greatest  difficulty  with  which  Mahomet  had  to  o 

iho  outset  of  Ilia  prophetic  career,  tras  the  ridicule  of  hia  oppih 
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men  of  eooeatrio  conduct  and  nnsetiled  mind.  If  he  attempted 
to  preach,  his  voice  was  drowned  by  discordant  noises  and 
ribald  songs :  nay,  dirt  was  thrown  upon  him  when  he  was 
praying  in  the  Caaba. 

Nor  was  it  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  alone  who  thus  insulted 
him.  One  of  his  most  redoubtable  assailants  was  a  youth 
named  Amm ;  and  as  he  subsequently  made  a  distinguished 
fgune  in  Mahometan  history,  we  would  impress  the  drcum 
staaoes  of  this,  his  first  appearance,  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  He  was  the  son  of  a  courtezan  of  Mecca  ,*  who  eeems 
to  have  rivalled  in  fascination  the  Phrynes  and  Aspasias  of 
Greece,  and  to  have  numbered  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  land 
among  her  lovera  When  she  gave  birth  to  this  child,  she- 
mentioned  several  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  who  bad  equal 
elaims  to  the  paternity.  The  infant  was  declared  to  have 
moat  resemblance  to  Aass,  the  oldest  of  her  admirers,  whence, 
in  addition  to  his  name  of  Amru,  he  received  the  designation 
of  Ibn  al  Aass,  the  son  of  Aass. 

Nature  had  lavished  her  choicest  gifts  upon  this  natural 
ehild,  as  if  to  atone  for  the  blemish  of  his  birth.  Though 
joung,  he  was  already  one  of  the  most  popular  poets  of  Aiir 
Iha,  and  equally  distinguished  for  the  pungency  of  his  satirical 
cSamoBB  and  the  captivating  sweetness  of  his  serious  lay& 

When  Mahomet  first  announced  his  mission,  this  youth 
jaaBiled  him  with  lampoons  and  humorous  madrigals  ;  which) 
blKiig  in  with  the  poetic  taste  of  the  Arabs,  wi^e  widely  oir 
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dilated,  and  proved  greater  impediments  to  the  growth  of 
Islaminn  than  the  bitterest  persecution. 

Those  who  were  more  serious  in  their  opposition  demanded 
of  Mahomet  supernatural  proofs  of  what  he  asserted.  "^  Hoaa 
and  Jesus,  and  the  rest  of  the  prophets/'  said  thej,  ^  wrought 
miracles  to  prove  the  divinity  of  their  missionii.  If  thou  art 
indeed  a  prophet,  greater  than  they,  work  the  like  miraelea" 

The  reply  of  Mahomet  may  be  gathered  from  his  ow& 
words  in  the  Koran.  ''  What  greater  miracle  could  they  have 
than  the  Koran  itself:  a  book  revealed  by  means  of  an  unlet- 
tered man ;  so  elevated  in  language,  so  incontrovertible  in 
argument,  that  the  united  skill  of  men  and  devils  could  com* 
pose  nothing  comparable.  What  greater  proof  could  there  be 
that  it  came  from  none  but  God  himself?  The  Koran  itself 
is  a  miracle." 

They  demanded,  however,  more  palpable  evidence ;  mira* 
des  addressed  to  the  senses ;  that  he  should  cause  the  dumb 
to  speak,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  blind  to  see,  the  dead  to  rise; 
or  that  he  should  work  changes  in  the  face  of  nature ;  cause 
fountains  to  gush  forth  ;  change  a  sterile  place  into  a  garden, 
with  palm-trees,  and  vines,  and  running  streams  ;  cause  a  pal 
aoe  of  gold  to  rise,  decked  with  jewels  and  precious  stones ; 
or  ascend  by  a  ladder  into  heaven  in  their  presence.  Or,  if 
the  Koran  did  indeed,  as  he  affirmed,  come  down  from  heaven  \ 
that  they  iright  see  it  as  it  descended,  or  behold  the  angd  wbo 
brought  it ;  and  then  they  would  believe. 
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Mahomet  replied  sometimes  by  arguments.  Bometimes  by 
denunoiations.  He  claimed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  man 
Bent  bj  GK)d  as  an  apostle.  Had  angels,  said  he,  walked  famiL 
tarly  on  earth,  an  angel  had  assuredly  been  sent  on  this 
miflBton ;  but  woful  had  been  the  case  of  those  who,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  doubted  his  word.  They  would  not 
haTe  been  able,  as  with  me,  to  argue,  and  dispute,  and  take 
time  to  be  convinced  ;  their  perdition  would  have  been  instan- 
taneous. "  God,"  added  he,  ^  needs  no  angel  to  enforce  my 
mission.  He  is  a  sufficient  witness  between  you  and  me. 
Those  whom  he  shall  dispose  to  be  convinced,  will  truly  be- 
lieve ;  those  whom  he  shall  permit  to  remain  in  error,  will  find 
none  to  help  their  unbelief  On  the  day  of  resurrection  they 
will  appear  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  grovelling  on  their 
faces.  Their  abode  will  be  in  the  eternal  flames  of  Jehennam. 
Such  will  be  the  reward  of  their  unbelief. 

"  You  insist  on  miracles.  God  gave  to  Moses  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  What  was  the  consequence?  Pharaoh 
disregarded  his  miracles,  accused  him  of  sorcery,  and  sought 
to  drive  him  and  his  people  from  the  land  ;  but  Pharaoh  was 
drowned,  and  with  him  all  his  host.  Would  ye  tempt  Gk>d  to 
miracles,  and  risk  the  punishment  of  Pharaoh  V* 

It  is  recorded  by  Al  Maalem,  an  Arabian  writer,  that  some 
uf  Mahomet's  disciples  at  one  time  joined  with  the  multitude 
m  this  cry  for  miracles,  and  besought  him  to  prove,  at  onoCj 
the  divinity  of  his  mission,  by  turning  the  hill  of  3a&  into 
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gold.  Bmng  thni  dIomI;  urged,  he  betook  himaelf  to  pi^yv; 
and  haring  fiaiahed,  uaand  fail  followers  that  the  mngel  Gm- 
briel  had  appeared  to  him,  and  iDformed  him  that,  alunild  Qed 
grant  hii  prayer,  and  work  the  deiired  mbMle,  all  iriio  diiW 
liered  it  wonld  be  exterminated.  In  pitj  to  the  moUitod^ 
therefore,  who  appeared  to  bo  a  stiff-nec^od  genoratim,  ha 
would  Qot  expoH  them  to  deitruotlon :  oo  the  bill  of  Sab  «•■ 
permitted  to  remain  in  ita  pristine  atate. 

Other  Moslem  writers  assert  that  Mahomet  departod  ham 
his  sclf-prcsoribcd  rule,  and  wrungbt  oocasional  minelea,  vliaa 
ho  found  hie  hcarors  nnuauall;  slow  of  belief  Thna  ww  an 
told  that  at  one  time,  in  presence  of  a  multitude,  he  called  to 
him  a  bull,  and  took  from  his  boms  a  scroll  containing  a  diap- 
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pontedi  in  the  ground.  The  truer  course  would  be  to  disoard 
tiieee  miraculous  stories  altogether,  as  fables  devised  by  mis- 
Ulcen  sealots ;  and  such  they  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
tUest  of  the  Moslem  commentator& 

There  is  no  proof  that  Mahomet  descended  to  any  artifices 
of  the  kind  to  enforce  his  doctrines  or  Cbtablish  his  apostolic 
daima.  He  appears  to  have  relied  entirely  on  reason  and 
eloqu^iee,  and  to  have  been  supported  by  religious  enthusiasm 
in  this  early  and  dubious  stage  of  his  career.  His  earnest 
attacks  upon  the  idolatry  which  had  vitiated  and  superseded 
the  primitive  worship  of  the  Caaba,  began  to  have  a  sensible 
effect,  and  alarmed  the  Koreishites.  They  urged  Abu  Taleb 
to  silence  his  nephew  or  to  send  him  away  ;  but  finding  their 
entreaties  unavailing,  they  informed  the  old  man  that  if  this 
pretended  prophet  and  his  followers  persisted  in  their  heresies, 
they  should  pay  for  them  with  their  lives. 

Abu  Taleb  hastened  to  inform  Mahomet  of  these  menaces, 
imploring  him  not  to  provoke  against  himself  and  feunily  such 
namerous  and  powerful  foes. 

The  enthusiastic  spirit  of  Mahomet  kindled  at  the  word& 
^  Oh  my  uncle  I"  exclaimed  he,  ^  though  they  should  array 
^  ion  against  me  on  my  right  hand,  and  the  moon  on  my 
^  yet,  until  God  should  command  me,  or  should  take  mo 
■^<^  would  I  not  depart  from  my  purpose." 

He  was   retiring  with  dejected  countenance,  when  Abu 
^^  called  him  back     The  old  man  was  as  yet  unconverted, 
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bat  he  vu  Btmek  with  admintion  of  the  asdaBBtod  iiiiiiiiw  * 
of  his  nephev,  and  declared  that,  preach  what  he  night,  h^ 
would  never  abandon  him  to  his  eneraica  Feeling  that  of 
Limwlf  lie  conld  not  yield  sufficient  protection,  he  oallad  npoB 
the  other  dcaccndanta  of  Haschem  and  Abd  al  UotUleb  ta 
aid  in  shielding  their  ItiDsman  from  the  penecntion  of  the 
real  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish ;  and  so  strong  is  the  &milj  tie 
amoDg  the  Arabs,  that  though  it  was  proteotiog  him  in  wlMt 
they  considered  a  dangerous  heresy,  they  all  consented  emapfr 
ing  his  uncle  Abu  Laliab. 

The  anitnoaity  of  the  Koreishites  became  more  and  men 
virulent,  and  proceeded  to  personal  violooce.  Mahomet  «!■ 
assailed  and  nearly  strangled  in  the  Csaba,  and  was  i 
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Othman  Ibn  Affiui  was  the  leader  of  this  little  bftDd  of 
Moslems,  oonsisting  of  eleven  men  and  four  women.  They 
look  the  waj  by  the  sea-ooast  to  Jodda,  a  port  abont  two  days^ 
lonrney  to  the  east  of  Mecca,  where  they  found  two  Abyssinian 
fsssels  at  anchor,  in  which  they  embarked,  and  sailed  for  the 
hnd  of  refug& 

This  event,  which  happened  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  mission 
of  Mahomet,  is  called  the  first  H^ra  or  Flight,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  second  Hegira,  the  flight  of  the  prophet  himself 
from  Mecca  to  Medina.  The  kind  treatment  experienced  by 
the  fugitives  induced  others  of  the  same  faith  to  follow  their 
example,  until  the  number  of  Moslem  refugees  in  Abyssinia 
amounted  to  eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  besides 
children. 

The  Koreishites  finding  that  Mahomet  was  not  to  be 
silenced,  and  was  daily  making  converts,  passed  a  law  banish- 
ing all  who  should  embrace  his  faith.  Mabomet  retired  beforo 
the  storm,  and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  disciple  named 
Orkham,  situated  on  the  hill  of  Safa.  This  hill,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  was  renowned  in  Arabian  tradition  as  the  one 
on  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  permitted  to  come  once  more 
together,  after  the  long  solitary  wandering  about  the  earth 
which  followed  their  expulsion  from  paradise.  It  was  like* 
wise  connected  in  tradition  with  the  fortunes  of  Hagar  and 
UimaeL 

Mahomet  remained  for  a  month  in  the  house  of  Orkham, 
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continiiiiig  his  rorcbtiou  ud  dnwing  to  him  MOtaria  fraa 
vmrioui  puts  of  AnbU.  The  hoatilit;  of  th«  Kornihim 
followed  him  to  liii  retrMt.  Abn  Jilil,  mn  Anb  of  that  tribe, 
nnght  him  out,  iaiulted  him  with  opprobrious  langnji^  Kud 
even  pcNonally  mAltrcited  him.  The  outrage  wu  nportod  to 
Htunu  an  undo  of  Mahomet,  aa  he  returned  to  Haock  &m 
hantiDg.  Hamu  waa  no  proaelyte  to  Iilanuam,  but  h«  wu 
piodgcd  to  protect  hia  nephew.  Matching  with  hia  bow  «» 
Btmng  in  his  hand  to  an  aaseniblage  of  the  Koreishil«s,  when 
Abu  Jabl  was  Taunting  hia  recent  triumph,  he  dealt  the  boMtn 
a  blow  over  the  head,  that  Inflicted  a  grieroiu  wound.  TIm 
hinafotk  of  Abu  Jabl  roslied  to  hia  aaaiatance,  but  the  brarier 
stood  in  awe  of  the  vigorous  arm  and  fiery  spirit  of  I 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Omu  Hm  ■]  KhatUb,  nephew  of  Abu  Jahl,  undenakes  to  reven^  hii 
ancle  by  flayiiig  Mahomet.— His  wonderful  conyenion  to  the  fiuth, — 
Mahomet  takes  refuge  in  a  castle  of  Abu  Taleb. — Abn  Sofian,  at 
the  head  of  the  riral  branch  of  Koreishites,  persecutes  Mahomet  and  his 
followers. — Obtains  a  decree  of  non- intercourse  with  them. — Mahomet 
leaves  his  retreat  and  makes  converts  during  the  month  of  pilgrimage. 
— Legend  of  the  couTersion  of  Habib  the  Y/iae. 

The  hatred  of  Abn  Jahl  to  the  prophet  was  increased  bj  the 
aerere  punishment  received  at  the  hands  of  Hamza.  He  had 
a  nephew  named  Omar  Ibn  al  Khatt&b  ;  twenty-six  years  of 
age;  of  gigantic  stature,  prodigious  strength,  and  great 
courage.  His  sayage  aspect  appaUed  the  bold,  and  his  very 
walking-staff  struck  more  terror  into  beholders  than  anoiher 
man's  sword.  Such  are  the  words  of  the  Arabian  historian, 
Abu  Abdalhih  Mohamed  Ibn  Omal  Alwakedi,  and  the  subse- 
quent feats  of  this  warrior  prove  that  they  were  scarce  charge* 
able  with  exaggeration. 

Instigated  by  his  uncle  Abu  Jahl,  this  fierce  Arab  under 
took  to  penetrate  to  the  retreat  of  Mahomet,  who  was  stilt 
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ID  tbc  hoiue  of  Orkhun,  tnd  to  strike  ■  ponUrd  to  liis  hcut 
Tlio  Koreishites  «ro  accased  of  having  promued  bim  one 
hundred  camels  and  one  thooiand  ounces  of  gold  for  thia  dwJ 
of  blood ;  but  this  is  improbable,  nor  did  the  vengeful  nepbv* 
of  Abu  Jahl  need  a  bribe. 

Ab  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  Orkham  be  met  ■ 
Koreishite,  to  whom  he  imparted  bis  design.  The  Korotibitt 
was  a  secret  convert  to  Islamism,  and  sought  to  turn  bim  fron 
Ilia  iAUoij  errand.  "Before  yon  slaj  Mnbomct,"  said  be, 
"  and  draw  upon  yourself  the  veDgesnce  of  his  relatives,  N( 
that  your  own  are  free  from  heresy."  "  Aro  an;  of  mioe  goiltj 
of  backsliding  ?"  demanded  Omar  with  sfltonishmcnt  "  Evei 
HO,"  was  the  reply ;  "  thy  sister  Amina  and  her  husband  Seid.' 

Omnr  linEtcned  to  the  dwelling  of  his  sister,  and,  enterini 
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Omar  panaed  ;  repented  of  his  violence,  and  took  his  foot 
from  the  boeom  of  Seid. 

^  Show  me  the  writing,"  said  he.  Amina,  however,  refused 
to  let  him  tooch  the  sacred  scroll  until  he  had  washed  hhj 
bands.  The  passage  which  he  read,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  which  thus  begins : 

'^  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God  !  We  have  not 
■ent  down  the  Koran  to  inflict  misery  on  mankind,  but  as  a 
monitor,  to  teach  him  to  believe  in  the  true  Ood,  the  creator 
of  Uie  earth  and  the  lofty  heavens. 

^  The  all  merciful  is  enthroned  on  high,  to  him  belongeth 
whatsoever  is  in  the  heavens  above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath, 
and  in  the  regions  under  the  earth. 

^  Dost  thou  utter  thy  prayers  with  a  loud  voice  ?  know 
^  there  is  no  need.  God  knoweth  the  secrets  of  thy  heart ; 
yet,  that  which  is  most  hidden. 

^  Verily,  I  am  Grod  ;  there  is  none  beside  me.  Serve  me, 
serre  none  other.     Offer  up  thy  prayer  to  none  but  me." 

The  words  of  the  Koran  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  Omar. 
He  read  farther,  and  was  more  and  more  moved  ;  but  when  he 
^e  to  the  parts  treating  of  the  resurrection  and  of  judgment, 
kii  eonversion  was  complete. 

He  pursued  his  way  to  the  house  of  Orkham,  but  with  an 
altered  heart  Knocking  humbly  at  the  door,  he  craved  ad* 
mission.  ^  Come  in,  son  of  al  Khatt^b  "  exclaimed  Mahomet 
'  What  brings  thee  hither  ?** 
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"  I  i-omc  to  soroll  m;  n&ine  mmoog  tha  Wioven  of  QoJ 
and  hia  prophet"     So  saying,  be  mide  the  i 
at  faith. 

lie  wna  not  conteDt  until  his 
kuown.  At  his  ru<[ueflt  Mahomet  accompanied  him  ini 
to  the  Caaba.  Ui  |i«rfuria  openly  the  ritea  of  lalamism.  Ovn 
miked  on  the  left  hand  of  the  prophet,  and  Hamn  on  tin  ri|^L 
to  protect  him  fmm  injury  and  insult  and  tlicy  wer«  followed  b^ 
upwards  of  forty  disciples.  They  pBHscd  in  open  day  throo^ 
the  streets  of  Mecca,  to  the  astonishment  of  its  inhabitutft 
Seven  times  did  they  make  the  circuit  of  the  Caatn,  tonduBg 
each  time  the  sacred  black  stone,  and  complying  with  all  ttl 
other  ceremonials.     The  Kurcisltitcs  regarded  this  prooeariM 
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Sadi  was  the  wonderful  conyersion  of  Omar,  aftcrworcU* 
the  most  fiunouG  champion  of  the  Islam  faith.  So  exasperated 
were  the  Koreishites  by  this  new  triumph  of  Mahomet,  that 
his  uncle  Abu  Taleb  feared  they  might  attempt  the  life  of  hip 
Bophew,  either  by  treachery,  or  open  violence.  At  his  earnest 
entreaties,  therefore,  the  hitter,  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
principal  disciples,  withdrew  to  a  kind  of  castle,  or  stronghold, 
belonging  to  Abu  Taleb,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city. 

The  protection  thus  given  by  Abu  Taleb,  the  head  of  the 
Hasdiemites,  and  by  others  of  his  line,  to  Mahomet  and  his 
followers,  although  differing  from  them  in  faith,  drew  on  them 
the  wrath  of  Uie  rival  branch  of  the  Koreishites,  and  produced 
a  schism  in  the  tribe.  Abu  Sofian,  the  head  of  that  branch, 
availed  himself  of  the  heresies  of  the  prophet  to  throw  dis- 
credit, not  merely  upon  such  of  his  kindred  as  had  embraced 
his  £uth,  but  upon  the  whole  line  of  Haschem,  which,  though 
dissenting  from  his  doctrines,  had,  through  mere  clannish  feel- 
ings, protected  him.  It  is  evident  the  hostility  of  Abu  Sofian 
arose,  not  merely  from  personal  hatred  or  religious  scruples 
but  from  &mi]y  feud.  He  was  ambitious  of  transferring  u 
his  own  line  the  honors  of  the  city  so  long  engrossed  by  the 
Haachemites.  The  last  measure  of  the  kind-hearted  Aba 
Taleb,  in  placing  Mahomet  beyond  the  reach  of  persecution. 
and  giving  him  a  castle  as  a  refuge,  was  seized  upon  by  Abu 
8c€aii  and  his  adherents,  as  a  pretext  for  a  general  ban  of  the 
rival  line.     They  accordingly  issued  a  decree,  forbidding  the 
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rMl  of  the  tribe  of  Korriab  from  iDlmHrtTitii;.  or  fcoUi^ 
tuy  Intuvonne,  eteo  at  buskin  or  ■»)«,  villi  tint  Ilsaobentlcfr 
Otil  tboj  aliould  ddmr  up  their  kiiiniian,  MahaBiet,  tor  pitt- 
ihnient.  Tbii  iti-nxv,  irhicli  look  pbM  in  iho  imeaih  jwa 
of  what  in  callcc)  the  miMion  of  the  prepliH,  vas  wtitlea  uB 
[«robiueut,  bd<!  huiig  up  in  the  Cuba.  Il  redDntd 
and  hU  dixeijild  to  great  stnitn,  being  nlmoat 
limea  In  the  atningbold  tn  which  the;  haii  tal(«p  ntag^  Hi 
fortraw  WM  alto  bolmgaored  ocrft^ioDallj  hy  the  KaraUiili^ 
to  enfort'o  tJie  bsu  In  all  it«  rigor,  and  to  jiKvonl  lli«  poi^ 
bility  of  luppIicB. 

Tlio  annual  neniion  of  pilgriningr,  howorer,  whan  hoatfif 
pilgrlmi  repair  from  all  parts  of  Arahik  tii  Mecca,  bn^ght 
traniient  relief  to   the   per«i>cutJxl    Mntlcms.       During  llal 
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legends  give  a  pompous-  and  extravagant  account  of  the  con- 
version of  one  of  these  princes ;  which,  as  it  was  attended  by 
some  of  the  most  noted  miracles  recorded  of  Mahomet,  may 
not  be  unworthy  of  an  abbreviated  insertion. 

The  prince  in  question  was  Habib  Ibn  Malec,  sumamed 
the  Wise  on  account  of  his  vast  knowledge  and  erudition  ;  for 
be  is  represented  as  deeply  versed  in  magic  and  the  scienoei^ 
and  acquainted  with  all  religions,  to  their  very  foundations, 
having  read  all  that  had  been  written  concerning  them,  and 
also  acquired  practical  information,  for  he  had  belonged  to 
them  all  by  turns,  having  been  Jew,  Christian,  and  one  of  the 
Magi.  It  is  true,  he  had  had  more  than  usual  time  for  his 
studies  and  experience,  having,  according  to  Arabian  legend, 
attained  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  He  now 
came  to  Mecca  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  host  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  bringing  with  hira  a  youthful  daughter,  Satiha,  whom 
he  must  have  begotten  in  a  ripe  old  age ;  and  for  whom  he 
was  putting  up  prayers  at  the  Oaaba,  she  having  been  struck 
dumb,  and  deaf,  and  blind,  and  deprived  of  the  use  of  her 
limbs. 

Abu  Sofian  and  Abu  Jahl,  according  to  the  legend,  thought 
the  presence  of  this  very  powerful,  very  idolatrous,  and  very 
wise  old  prince,  at  the  head  of  so  formidable  a  host,  a  favor* 
able  opportunity  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Mahomet  They  accord* 
{ngly  informed  Habib  the  Wise  of  the  heresies  of  the  protended 
prophet ;  and  prevailed  upon  the  venerable  prince  to  summoD 
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him  into  hi*  prLsciico,  at  Iiii  eiicuupmeut  in  Ute  VkOej 
Plliili,  tlitTt  to  di'fL'nd  his  dortriiio  ;  in  the  hope  tint  hu  < 
tiliii3C3'  in  iTrur  nnulU  dmw  upon  hiiu  banishment  or  Aeh& 

Tlio  li'^'''iid  gives  a  ungnificcnt  mccount  of  th«  iaaiuag  fbi 
cif  the  iduUtruu«  Kori'ishilcs,  iu  pruud  amy,  on  bonebi 
&nd  on  fuot,  li'J  by  Abu  Siitiaa  arid  Abu  Jahl,  to  attend  I 
^Btxl  in'jui^Uiuij  ill  tin-  Vullcj-  of  Flints,  knd  of  the  < 
cntnl  siale  ill  wbioh  they  were  received  by  U*hih  tOe  Wi 
Boal.d  uii.iiT  :i  leijl  i.f  irimson,  on  a  ibrone  of  «bo; 
iniuiil  H'ltli  iv<.'r_v  uni  fundnl-nood.  and  covered  with  pU 
of  f'lJ 

MaboDK't  was  ill  the  dwelling  of  Cadijah  when  be  reoeii 
a  HuniuiDii!'  to  lliis  furiiiidiible  Iribunal.  Cadijaii  wad  load 
nil      and   lii.>  diiu^btera  buug  about 
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odor  diffosed  itself  around,  being,  say  the  Arabian  writera,  the 
fragrant  emanations  from  his  person. 

He  was  preceded  by  the  zealous  Abu  Beker,  clad  in  a 
acarlet  vest  and  a  white  turban  ;  with  his  mantle  gathered  up 
under  his  arms,  so  as  to  display  his  scarlet  slippers. 

A  silent  awe,  continues  the  legend,  fell  upon  the  Tast 
•asemblage  as  the  prophet  approached.  Not  a  murmur,  not 
a  whisper  was  to  be  heard.  The  very  brute  animab  were 
charmed  to  silence  ;  and  the  neighing  of  the  steed,  the  bellow- 
ing of  the  camel,  and  the  braying  of  the  ass  were  mute. 

The  venerable  Habib  received  him  graciously :  his  first 
question  was  to  the  point  ^  They  tell  thou  dost  pretend  to 
be  a  prophet  sent  from  God  ?     Is  it  so  ?" 

^  Even  so,"  replied  Mahomet  "  Allah  has  sent  me  to  pro* 
claim  the  veritable  faith." 

"  Good,"  rejoined  the  wary  sage,  "  but  every  prophet  has 
given  proof  of  his  mission  by  signs  and  miracles.  Noah  had 
his  rainbow:  Solomon  his  mysterious  ring :  Abraham  the  fire 
of  the  furnace,  which  became  cool  at  his  command  :  Isaac  the 
ram,  which  was  sacrificed  in  his  stead :  Moses  his  wonder-work- 
ing rod,  and  Jesus  brought  the  dead  to  life,  and  appeased 
tempests  vrith  a  word.  If,  then,  thou  art  really  a  prophet, 
give  us  a  miracle  in  proof" 

The  adherents  of  Mahomet  trembled  for  him  when  they 
lioard  this  request,  and  Abu  Jahl  clapped  his  hands  and  es- 
toUed  the  sagacity  of  Habib  the  Wise.     But  the  prophet 
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rebuked  him  with  scorn.    "  Peace  1   dog  of  thy  nee  P  es 
claimed  he:    <^  disgrace    of  thy  kindred,  and  of  thy  triha". 
He  then  calmly  proceeded  to  execute  the  wishes  of  Hahib. 

The  first  miracle  demanded  of  Mahomet  was  to  reveal  whti 
Habib  had  within  his  tent,  and  why  he  had  brought  it  fti 
Mecca. 

Upon  this,  says  the  legend,  Mahomet  bent  toward  tbeeartk 
and  traced  figures  upon  the  sand.  Then  raising  hia  head,  hi 
replied,  ^  Oh  Habib !  thou  hast  brought  hither  thy  dangfatv, 
Satiha,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  lame  and  blind,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  relief  of  Heaven.  Go  to  thy  tent ;  speak  to  her, 
and  hear  her  reply,  and  know  that  God  is  all  powerful" 

The  aged  prince  hastened  to  his  tent  His  daughter  mil 
htm  with  light  step  and  extended  arms,  perfect  in  all  her  &•* 
ulties.  her  eyes  beaming  with  joy,  her  face  clothed  with  smiki^ 
and  more  beauteous  than  the  moon  in  an  unclouded  night 

The  second  miracle  demanded  by  Habib  was  still  moif 
difficult  It  was  that  Mahomet  should  cover  the  noontiJl 
heaven  with  supernatural  darkness,  and  cause  the  moon  to 
descend  and  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  Oaaba. 

The  prophet  performed  this  miracle  as  easily  as  the  CM 
At  his  summons,  a  darkness  blotted  out  the  whole  light  rf 
day.  The  moon  was  tlien  seen  straying  from  her  course  w 
wandering  about  the  firmament  By  the  irresistible  power  of 
the  prophet,  she  was  drawn  from  the  heavens  and  rested  <M 
the  top  of  the  Caaba.    She  then  performed  seven  oixoaito 
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about  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  pilgrims,  and  hanng  made  a 
profound  reverence  to  Mahomet,  stood  before  him  with  lam- 
bent wavering  motion,  like  a  flaming  sword ;  giving  him  the 
salutation  of  peace,  and  hailing  him  as  a  prophet. 

Not  content  with  this  miracle,  pursues  the  legend,  Ma^ 
homet  compelled  the  obedient  luminary  to  enter  by  the  right 
deeve  of  his  mantle,  and  go  out  by  the  left ;  then  to  divide 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  went  towards  the  east,  and  the 
other  towards  the  west,  and  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  fir* 
moment  reunited  themselves  into  a  round  and  glorious  orb. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Habib  the  Wise  was  oonvinoed, 
and  converted  by  these  miracles,  as  were  also  four  hundred 
and  seventy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca.  Abu  Jahl,  how- 
ever, was  hardened  in  unbelief,  exclaiming  that  all  was  illusion 
and  enchantment  produced  by  the  magic  of  Mahomet 

NoTB. — The  miraclea  here  recorded  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
the  accurate  Abulfeda,  nor  are  they  maintained  by  any  of  the  graver  cf  the 
Modem  writers ;  but  they  exist  in  tradition,  and  are  aet  forth  with  great 
prolixity  by  apocryphal  authors,  who  insist  that  they  are  alluded  to  in  tho 
fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Koran.  They  are  probably  aa  true  as  many  other 
of  the  wonders  related  of  the  prophet.  It  will  be  rememberea  mat  he  him* 
Mif  claimed  but  one  miracle.  "  the  Koran." 
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The  mysterious  removal  of  this  legal  obstacle  has  been  eon* 
sidered  bj  pious  Moslems,  another  miracle  wrooght  bj  super- 
natural agency  in  favor  of  the  prophet ;  though  unbelievers 
have  surmised  that  the  document,  which  was  becoming  embar- 
rassing in  its  effects  to  Abu  Sofian  himself,  was  secretly 
destroyed  by  mortal  hands. 

The  return  of  Mahomet  and  his  disciples  to  Heoca,  was 
followed  by  important  conversions,  both  of  inhabitants  of  the 
city  and  of  pilgrims  from  afiir.  The  chagrin  experienced  by 
the  Koreishites  from  the  growth  of  this  new  sect,  was  soothed 
by  tidings  of  victories  of  the  Persians  over  the  Greeks,  by 
which  they  conquered  Syria  and  a  part  of  Egypt  The  idola- 
trous Koreishites  exulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Christian 
Greeks,  whose  faith,  being  opposed  to  the  worship  of  idols, 
they  assimilated  to  that  preached  by  Mahomet  The  latter 
replied  to  their  taunts  and  exultations,  by  producing  the 
thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  opening  with  Uiese  words  * 
"  The  Greeks  have  been  overcome  by  the  Persians,  but  they 
shall  overcome  the  latter  in  the  course  of  a  few  years." 

The  zealous  and  believing  Abu  Beker,  made  a  wager  of  ten 
camels,  that  this  prediction  would  be  accomplished  within 
three  years.  ^Increase  the  wager,  but  lengthen  the  time," 
whispered  Mahomet  Abu  Beker  staked  one  hundred  oam^ 
els,  but  made  the  time  nine  yeara  The  prediction  was 
verified  and  the  wager  won.  This  anecdote  is  confidently 
Mted  by  Moslem  doctors,  as  a  proof  that  the  Koran  came 
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down  from  hoiTen,  mi  that  Mshonet  poHiBMi  At  ^ 
of  propheoy.  Tbe  whole,  if  true,  was  no  doabt  n  ihnnd 
guau  into  futurity,  auggutcd  by  a  knowlodge  of  Uw  artMl 
state  of  tho  waning  powers. 

Not  long  after  liis  return  to  Mecca,  Hfthomat  wni  i^^ 
noned  to  close  the  eyes  of  bis  ancle  Abu  Taleb,  tl 
of  fourMore  years  of  age,  and  venerable  in  c 
person.     As  the  hour  of  death  drew  nigh,  K 
hii  unole  to  make  the  profession  of  &ith  neoessarj,  a 
to  tho  Islam  creed,  to  secure  a  blissful  resurrection. 

A  spark  of  earthly  pride  lingered  in  the  breast  of  lb 
dying  7«triarch.  ^  Ob  sou  of  my  brother  I"  replied  fa^ 
"  should  I  repeat  those  words,  the  Koreishitoa  wonld  mj,  I 
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yean  of  ago.  Mahomet  wept  bitterly  at  her  tomb,  and  olothed 
himself  in  mourning  for  her,  and  for  Abu  Taleb,  so  thai  this 
year  was  called  the  .year  of  mourning.  He  was  comforted  io 
his  affliction,  says  the  Arabian  author,  Abu  Horaira,  by  an 
assurance  from  the  angel  Gktbriel,  that  a  silver  palace  was 
allotted  to  Cadijah  in  Paradise,  as  a  reward  for  her  great  fiuih 
and  her  early  services  to  the  cause. 

Though  Oadijah  had  been  much  older  than  Mahomet  at 
the  time  of  their  marriage,  and  past  the  bloom  of  years  when 
women  are  desirable  in  the  East,  and  though  the  prophet  was 
noted  for  an  amorous  temperament,  yet  he  is  said  to  have 
remained  true  to  her  to  the  last ;  nor  ever  availed  himself  of 
the  Arabian  law,  permitting  a  plurality  of  wives,  to  give  her  a 
rival  in  his  house.  When,  however,  she  was  laid  in  the  grave, 
and  the  first  transport  of  his  grief  had  subsided,  he  sought  to 
console  himself  for  her  loss,  by  entering  anew  into  wedlock  ; 
and  henceforth  indulged  in  a  plurality  of  wives.  He  permit- 
ted, by  his  law,  four  wives  to  each  of  his  followers ;  but  did 
not  limit  himself  to  that  number ;  for  he  observed  that  a  pro- 
phet, being  peculiarly  gifted  and  privileged,  was  not  bound  to/ 
restrict  himself  to  the  same  laws  as  ordinary  mortab. 

His  first  choice  was  made  within  a  month  after  the  death 
of  Cadijah,  and  fell  upon  a  beautiful  child  named  Ayesha,  the 
daughter  of  his  faithful  adherent,  Abu  Beker.  Perhaps  he 
fought,  by  this  alliance,  to  grapple  Abu  Beker  still  more 
strongly  to  his  side ;  he  being  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
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popoltr  of  bis  tribe.  AjTMbft,  lunNW,«H  lal  mtmm^mlt 
of  Mgb,  mni,  thongb  fenulo  MKib  Uo(M  tad  l^iB  Ift  ttHi- 
oMtarn  climes,  the  «u  ]r*t  too  jrmuic  to  «Btar  tel»  Ikawm^ki 
■UU.  He  wu  merely  betrotbed  to  her,  ihirrfhi^  Mi  §■» 
poned  their  nuptiale  for  tiro  f  een,  daring  wUA  ^mm  kSM^il 
her  to  be  oarefullj  initrueted  in  the  aaeampBAmmtB  JfKfM 
to  en  Arabien  maiden  of  diitingaiehed  nak. 

Upon  tbis  wife,  thns  nhoeen  is  the  verj  blanoM  rt  hm 
jeare,  the  prophet  doted  more  putioutalj  thia  vftm  Hf  if 
those  whom  be  subsequently  msrried.  All  Ibsn  kad  tav 
preTioaalj  experienced  in  wedlock ;  Ayeshft,  ha  waH^  «■■  Ikt 
only  one  who  came  a  pure  unspotted  Tirgin  to  hie  umu. 

Still,  that  he  might  not  be  without  duo  nnlaoe  while  Aye^ 
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her  away  in  after  years,  but  she  implored  to  be  allowed  the 
honor  of  still  calling  herself  his  wife ;  proffering  that,  when- 
evor  it  should  come  to  her  turn  to  share  the  marriage  bed,  she 
would  relinquish  her  right  to  Ayesha.  Mahomet  consented 
to  an  arrangement  which  favored  his  love  for  the  latter,  and 
Bawda  continued,  as  long  as  she  lived,  to  be  nominally  his  wife. 

Mahomet  soon  became  sensible  of  the  loss  he  had  sos- 
tained  in  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb  ;  who  had  been  not  merely 
an  affectionate  relative,  but  a  steadfast  and  powerful  protector, 
from  his  great  influence  in  Mecca.  At  his  death  there  was  no 
one  to  check  and  counteract  the  hostilities  of  Abu  Sofian  and 
Abu  Jahl ;  who  soon  raised  up  such  a  spirit  of  persecution 
among  the  Koreishites,  that  Mahomet  found  it  unsafe  to  con- 
tinue in  his  native  place.  He  set  out,  therefore,  accompanied 
by  bis  freed  man  Zeid.  to  seek  a  refuge  at  Tayef,  a  small 
walled  town,  about  seventy  miles  from  Mecca,  inhabited  by  the 
Thakifitcs,  or  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Thakee£  It  was  one  of 
the  favored  places  of  Arabia,  situated  among  vineyards  and 
gardens.  Here  grew  peaches  and  plums,  melons  and  pome* 
granates  ;  figs,  blue  and  green,  the  nebeck-tree  producing  the 
lotus,  and  palm-trees  with  their  clusters  of  green  and  golden 
fruit.  So  fresh  were  its  pastures  and  fruitful  its  fields,  con- 
trasted with  the  sterility  of  the  neighboring  deserts,  that  the 
Arabs  fabled  it  to  have  originally  been  a  part  of  Syria,  broken 
off  and  floated  hither  at  the  time  of  the  deluge. 

Mahomet  entered  the  gates  of  Tayef  with  some  degree  of 
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oonftdenee,  tnuting  for  pntaotion  to  the  inflneBea  tit  kb  ock 
Al  Abbu,  who  had  posMuiona  there.  He  rauld  not  bm 
dtOMD  a  w>nc  place  of  refuge.  Taycf  wab  ooe  of  the  itm^ 
holds  of  idolatrj.  Here  wu  naaiDtftined  in  all  ite  (bm  Ai 
wonhip  of  El  Ldt,  one  of  the  female  idols  alreadjr  nMB^joBad. 
Her  image  of  stone  was  covered  with  jewela  uid  predow 
•tones,  the  offerings  of  her  rotaries ;  it  was  belierod  to  be 
inspired  with  life,  and  the  inteTcession  of  El  Let  wu  implcnd 
as  one  of  the  daughter*  of  Qod. 

MahoiDct  remained  about  a  month  in  Taycf,  eoduBg  n 
vain  to  make  pmiclytcs  among  its  inhabitants.  When  be 
attempted  to  preach  his  doctrines,  his  voice  was  drowned  1^ 
elamors.  More  than  once  he  was  wounded  by  stones  ^rawB 
rbich   the   faithful   Zcld  i 
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Bays,  in  a  bolitary  place  in  the  valley  of  Naklah,  between 
Mecca  and  Tayef.  He  was  reading  the  Koran,  when  he  was 
overheard  by  a  passing  company  of  Gins  or  Genii  These  are 
spiritual  beings,  some  good,  others  bad,  and  liable  like  man  to 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  ^'  Hark !  give  ear !"  Aid 
the  Genii  one  to  the  other.  They  paused  and  listened  aa 
Hahomet  continued  to  read.  ^  Verily/'  said  they  at  the  end, 
"  we  have  heard  an  admirable  discourse,  which  directeth  onto 
the  right  institution ;  wherefore  we  believe  therein." 

This  spiritual  visitation  consoled  Mahomet  for  his  expul- 
sion from  Tayef,  showing  that  though  he  and  his  doctrines 
might  be  rejected  by  men,  they  weie  held  in  reverence  by 
spiritual  intelligences.  At  least  so  we  may  infer  from  the 
mention  he  makes  of  it  in  the  forty-sixth  and  seventy-second 
chapters  of  the  Koran.  Thenceforward,  he  declared  himself 
sent  for  the  conversion  of  these  genii  as  well  as  of  the  human 
race. 

Note. — The  belief  in  genii  was  preralent  throughout  the  EaM,  long 
before  the  time  of  Mahomet.  They  were  supposed  to  haunt  solitary  plaoes» 
particularly  toward  nightfall ;  a  superstition  congenial  to  the  habits  and 
notions  of  the  inhabitants  of  lonely  and  desert  countries.  The  Arabs  sup 
posed  every  valley  and  barren  waste  to  have  its  tribe  of  genii,  who  were 
subject  to  a  dominant  spirit,  and  roamed  forth  at  night  to  beaet  the  pilgrim 
and  the  traveller.  Whenever,  therefore,  they  entered  a  lonely  valley  toward 
the  dose  of  evening,  they  used  to  supplicate  the  presiding  spirit  or  lord  of 
the  place,  to  protect  ihem  from  the  evil  genii  under  his  command. 

Those  coltmins  of  dust  raised  by  whirling  eddies  of  wind,  and  wfaieh 
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■wwp  MroM  iht  dMtrt,  an  nppcMd  to  bt  oMMad  bj  mbm  ctB  ^im 
ai  tptilt  of  gigantic  uu. 

The  MrjicnU  which  (Mcailoaallj  lafMt  hoiMM  ««•  tliaight  to  k 
■  Aeu  genii,  lunie  iiifldcli  bdiI  aonu  balUrwa.  Mahotoil  BMliMrf  hi 
lollDWsrm  Id  be  (low  t«  kill  ■  houM  mtimbL  "Wan  Um  to  difMli 
if  La  Ju  nut  obey,  then  kill  Um,  for  il  ii  a  aigu  that  ha  ia  a  b«*  iv- 
til*  or  an  infiJ«l  gcriiiu," 

It  i*  foliltiJ  tliat  in  aarliw  tiiM^  tha  Kanii  had  ■ilniiarin*  to  htoii^ 
but  wvrc  ei(<ell(J  on  account  of  Ibair  naddling  propaoaitiaai  Tba;  hail 
ever  ainee  Iwtn  of  a  cndou*  and  prying  ostur^  oftaa  ■ttampring  to 
cinnibcr  up  U>  Iha  «>u>t«11ationi ;  thanea  to  paap  into  haavan,  and  m* 
and  oTerliear  vhatii  going  on  tharai  Thay  ara,  huwavar,  drivaathaaat 
bj  aiigeli  with  flaming  (wordi ;  and  thoaa  mctoora  eallad  •hostjag  Man 
are  *u|I7>um<1  by  Uabomctau*  to  b«  darted  by  tha  gtiardian  angda  al 
thcM  intrusive  genii. 

Other  legandi  pretend  that  tha  earth  vaeorigiully  peopled  bytkiM 
genii,  but  tliey  rebelled  againtt  the  Uott  High,  and  luurpad  taiiaaliiit 
datniiiiun,  vhieli  thej  maintained  for  two  ibouaand  jaar^     At  laoath. 
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vrhoso  listene th  now  finds  a  flame  prepared  to  guard  the  celestial  eonfinsfi. 
There  are  some  among  us  who  are  Moslems,  and  there  are  others  wbo 
swerve  from  righteousness.  Whoso  embraceth  Islamism  sseketh  the  tme 
directioo ;  bat  those  who  swenre  from  riKhteoiisne«  ehail  be  fiwl  ftr  the  fin 
of  JchexmAio." 


HAIIOMXr  AHD  HIB  BCOCBBaOB. 


CnAFTER  XII. 

K^  Joomer  of  the  pnpbel  bora  Mecca   to  JcivhIiw  i  u4  ikMW  • 
ih:  wnnib  heaven. 

Ax  asjlnui  being  provided  fnr  Maliomet  Id  the  hotue  of 
Motem  Ibn  Adi,  one  of  his  diKipIes,  he  ventured  to  ratam  to 
Mecca.     Tbc  supernatural  viaitntion  of  genii  in  the  Tsllej  of 
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Tlioro  was  no  crowing  of  cocks  nor  barking  of  dogs ;  no  howl- 
ing of  wild  beasts  nor  hooting  of  owls.  The  yery  waters 
ceased  to  murmur,  and  the  winds  to  whistle ;  all  nature  seemed 
motionless  and  dead.  In  the  mid  watches  of  the  night,  Ma- 
homet  was  roused  bj  a  yoice  crying,  ^  Awake,  thou  sleeper  1' 
The  angel  Gabriel  stood  before  him.  His  forehead  was  dear 
and  serene,  his  complexion  white  as  snow,  his  hair  floated  on 
his  shoulders  ;  he  had  wings  of  many  dazzling  hues,  and  his 
robes  were  sown  with  pearls  and  embroidered  with  gold. 

He  brought  Mahomet  a  white  steed  of  wonderful  form  and 
qualities,  unlike  any  animal  he  had  eyer  seen  ;  and  in  truth, 
it  differs  from  any  animal  eyer  before  described.  It  had  a 
human  face,  but  the  cheeks  of  a  horse :  its  eyes  were  as  ja- 
cinths and  radiant  as  stars.  It  had  eagle's  wings  all  glittering 
with  rays  of  light ;  and  its  whole  form  was  resplendent  with 
gems  and  precious  stones.  It  was  a  female,  and  from  its  das- 
■ling  splendor  and  incredible  yelocity  was  called  Al  Borak,  or 
Lightning. 

Mahomet  prepared  to  mount  this  supernatural  steed,  bat 
as  he  extended  his  hand,  it  drew  back  and  reared. 

^  Be  still,  Oh  Borak  !"  said  Gkibriel ;  "  respect  the  prophet 
of  Qod.  Neyer  wert  thou  mounted  by  mortal  man  more  hon- 
ored of  Allah." 

'^  Oh  Gkibriel !"  replied  Al  Borak,  who  at  this  time  was 
miraculously  endowed  with  speech ;  ^  did  not  Abraham  of 
old,  the  friend  of  God,  bestride  me  when  he  yisited.hifl  son 
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Oh  Okbrial  I  is  not  tkii  Um  a 


■or,  the  ftutlior  of  th«  profMUon  of  fkithT" 

«  Erd  k>.  Ok  Borak,  this  is  Mahomet  Ibn  A 
tf  the  tribes  of  Armbis  the  Happj.  kod  of  tha  Itm  U& 
lie  ia  chief  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  the  greatest  of  the  AiiM 
logatea,  the  seal  of  the  propUeta.  AU  creatom  mMl  Iwn 
kii  iDterccssioD  before  tbej  caD  enter  paradiae,  Hanw  b 
on  his  right  hand,  to  bo  the  reward  of  these  who  bdwrc  k 
him  ;  the  fire  of  Jchennam  is  on  his  left  hand,  into  wUA  all 
tbmll  he  thruHt  who  oppose  his  doctrines." 

"  Oh  Gabriel !"  entreated  Al  Bonk ;  "  bj  Ifae  frith  niil^ 
between  thee  and  him,  prcrail  on  him  to  intereode  fiir  ms  at 
the  day  of  the  resurrection." 
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Mounting  aloft^  they  again  paaaod  rapidly  between  heaven 
and  earth,  until  Gkibriel  called  out  a  eecond  time,  '^Stupi 
Oh  Mahomet  1  deacend,  and  make  the  prayer  with  two  in- 
fleotions." 

They  descended,  liahomet  prayed,  and  again  demanded 
*  Why  didat  thou  command  me  to  pray  in  this  place  7" 

-*  Because  it  is  Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  the  Son  of  Hary 
was  bom." 

They  resumed  their  course  through  the  air,  until  a  Toiee 
was  heard  on  the  right,  exclaiming,  ''Oh  Mahomet, tarry  a 
moment,  that  I  may  speak  to  thee ;  of  aU  created  beings  I  am 
most  devoted  to  thee." 

But  Borak  pressed  forward,  and  Mahomet  forbore  to  tarry, 
for  he  felt  that  it  was  not  with  him  to  stay  his  course,  but  with 
Qod  the  all-powerful  and  glorious. 

Another  voice  was  now  heard  on  the  left,  calling  on  Mahomet 
in  like  words  to  tarry ;  but  Borak  still  pressed  forward,  and 
Mahomet  tarried  not  He  now  beheld  before  him  a  damsel  of 
ravishing  beauty,  adorned  with  aU  the  luxury  and  riches  of  the 
earth.  She  beckoned  him  with  alluring  smiles :  ^  Tarry  a  mo- 
ment. Oh  Mahomet,  that  I  may  talk  with  thee.  I,  who,  of  all 
beings,  am  the  most  devoted  to  thee."  But  still  Borak  pressed 
on,  and  Mahomet  tarried  not ;  considering  that  it  was  not  with 
him  to  stay  his  course,  but  with  GU>d  the  all-powerfbl  and 
glorious. 

Addressing  himself  howeveri  to  Gabriel,  ^  What  voicM  an 
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thoM  I  limve  beard?"  laid  he;  " and  what  duoad  !■  Abi^ 
bu  beckoned  to  me  I" 

'-  The  Grat,  Ob  Mahomet,  wu  the  roies  of  a  Jew ;  badrt 
thou  listened  to  him,  all  tb;  oation  would  have  bom  won  tO 
Jndaism. 

'^  The  second  was  tbe  voice  of  a  Christian :  badrt  tboa  G» 
tened  to  him,  thjr  people  would  hare  inclined  to  Chriitiioitf. 

'^  The  damsel  was  the  world,  with  all  its  riches,  ita  vaaitii^ 
and  allurements ;  hadst  thou  listened  to  her,  thy  nation  wonld 
have  chosen  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  rather  than  the  blin  of 
eternity,  and  all  would  hare  been  doomed  to  perdition." 

Continuing  their  aerial  course,  they  arrived  at  the  gat«  of 
the  holy  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where,  alighting  from  AI  Borak, 
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TiiiB  first  heayen  was  of  pure  silver,  and  in  its  resplendent 
finlt  the  stars  are  suspended  by  chains  of  gold.  In  each  star 
an  angel  is  placed  sentinel,  to  prevent  the  demons  from  scaling 
the  sacred  abodes.  As  Mahomet  entered,  an  ancient  man  ap- 
proached him,  and  Gabriel  said,  ^  Here  is  thy  father  Adam| 
pay  him  reverence."  Mahomcet  did  so,  and  Adam  embraced 
him,  calling  him  the  greatest  among  his  children,  and  the  first 
among  the  prophets. 

In  this  heaven  were  innumerable  animals  of  all  kinds, 
which  Gabriel  said  were  angels,  .who,  under  these  forms,  inter*  , 
ceded  with  Allah  for  the  various  races  of  animals  upon  earth. 
Among  these  was  a  cock  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  of  such 
marvellous  height,  that  his  crest  touched  the  second  heaven, 
though  five  hundred  years'  journey  above  the  first  This  won- 
derful bird  saluted  the  ear  of  Allah  each  morning  with  his 
melodious  chant  All  creatures  on  earth,  save  man,  are  awa- 
kened by  his  voice,  and  all  the  fowls  of  his  kind  chant  hallela- 
jahs  in  emulation  of  his  note.* 

*  There  are  three  to  which,  say  the  Moslem  doctors,  God  always  lends 
a  willing  ear :  the  voice  of  him  who  reads  the  Koran  ;  of  him  who  prays 
for  pardon ;  and  of  this  cock  who  crows  to  the  glory  of  the  Most  High. 
When  the  last  day  is  near,  they  add,  Allah  will  bid  this  bird  to  close  hi^ 
wings  and  chant  no  more.  Then  all  the  cocks  on  earth  will  cease  to  crow 
Mi\d  their  silence  will  be  a  sign  that  the  great  day  of  judgment  is  im- 
pending. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Humphrey  Prideauz,  Dean  of  Norwich,  m  his  iile  ol 
Mahomet,  sccuses  him  of  having  stolen  this  wonderful  cock  from  the  tract 
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Thej  DOW  ascended  to  the  second  heayen.  Gabriel,  tt  bo- 
fore,  knocked  at  the  gate ;  the  same  questions  and  replies  wcrt 
exchanged  ;  the  door  opened  and  they  entered. 

This  heaven  was  all  of  polished  steel,  and  dazzling  splen- 
dor.  Here  they  found  Noah  ;  who,  embracing  Mahomet,  hailed 
him  as  the  greatest  among  the  prophets. 

Arrived  at  the  third  heaven,  they  entered  with  the  same 
ceremonies.  It  was  all  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  too 
brilliant  for  mortal  eyes.  Here  was  seated  an  angel  of  im- 
measurable height,  whose  eyes  were  seventy  thousand  daysP 
journey  apart.  He  had  at  his  command  a  hundred  thousand 
battalions  of  armed  men.  Before  him  was  spread  a  vast  book, 
in  which  he  was  continually  writing  and  blotting  out 

^  This,  Oh  Mahomet,"  said  Gabriel,  ^  is  Asrael,  the  angel 
of  death,  who  is  in  the  confidence  of  Allah.  In  the  book  be- 
fore him  he  is  continually  writing  the  names  of  those  who  are 
to  be  bom,  and  blotting  out  the  names  of  those  who  have  lived 
their  allotted  time,  and  who,  therefore,  instantly  die." 

They  now  mounted  to  the  fourth  heaven,  formed  of  the 

Bava  Bartha  of  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  *'  wherein,"  says  he,  **  we  have  a 
•tory  of  such  a  prodigious  bird,  called  Zig,  which,  standing  with  his  feet  on 
the  earth,  reacheth  up  to  the  heavens  with  his  head,  and  wiih  the  spreading 
of  his  wings,  darkeneth  the  whole  orb  of  the  sun,  and  causeih  a  total  eclipae 
thereof.  This  bird  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  on  the  Psalms  says  is  a  co<^, 
and  that  he  crows  before  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  on  Job 
tells  nt  of  his  crowing  every  morning  before  the  Lord,  and  that  God  giv- 
eth  him  wisdom  for  that  purpose." 
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finest  silyer.  Among  the  angels  who  inhabited  it  was  one 
fiye  hundred  days'  journey  in  height  His  countenanoo  was 
troubled,  and  rivers  of  tears  ran  from  his  eye&  "^  This  "  said 
Gabriel,  ^  is  the  angel  of  tears,  appointed  to  weep  oyer  the 
sins  of  the  children  of  men,  and  to  predict  the  evils  whiob 
await  them." 

The  fifth  heaven  was  of  the  finest  gold.  Here  Mahomet 
was  received  by  Aaron  with  embraces  and  congratulations. 
The  avenging  angel  dwells  in  this  heaven,  and  presides  over 
the  element  of  fire.  Of  all  the  angels  seen  by  Mahomet,  he 
was  the  most  hideous  and  terrific.  His  visage  seemed  of  cop- 
per, and  was  covered  with  wens  and  warts.  His  eyes  flashed 
lightning,  and  he  grasped  a  flaming  lance.  He  sat  on  a  throne 
surrounded  by  flames,  and  before  him  was  a  heap  of  red-hot 
chains.  Were  he  to  alight  upon  earth  in  his  true  form,  the 
mountains  would  be  consumed,  the  seas  dried  up,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  would  die  with  terror.  To  him,  and  the  angels  his 
ministers,  is  intrusted  the  execution  of  divine  vengeance  on 
infidels  and  sinners. 

Leaving  this  awful  abode,  they  mounted  to  the  sixth  heaven, 
composed  of  a  transparent  stone,  called  Hasala,  which  may  be 
rendered  carbuncle.  Here  was  a  great  angel,  composed  half 
of  snow  and  half  of  fire ;  yet  the  snow  melted  not,  nor  was 
the  fire  extinguished.  Around  him  a  choir  of  lesser  angels 
continually  exclaimed,  '^  Oh  Allah  I  who  hast  united  snow  and 
fire,  unite  all  thy,faithftd  servants  in  obedience  to  thy  law." 
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^  Thifi,"  said  Gkibriel,  ^  is  the  guardian  angel  of  beaten  aftd 
eartL  It  is  he  who  dispatches  angels  unto  individuaLi  <^  thj 
nation,  to  incline  them  in  favor  of  thy  mission,  and  call  them 
to  the  service  of  God  ;  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
iay  of  resurrection." 

Here  was  the  prophet  Musa  (Moses),  who,  however,  instead 
>f  welcoming  Mahomet  with  joj,  as  the  other  prophets  had 
done,  shed  tears  at  sight  of  him. 

"  Wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ?"  inquired  Mahomet  "  Be- 
cause I  behold  a  successor,  who  is  destined  to  conduct  more  of 
his  nation  into  paradise  than  ever  I  could  of  the  backsliding 
children  of  Israel." 

Mounting  hence  to  the  seventh  heaven,  Mahomet  was  n^ 
ceived  by  the  patriarch  Abraham.  This  blissful  abode  ia 
formed  of  divine  light,  and  of  such  transcendent  glory  that 
the  tongue  of  man  cannot  describe  it.  One  of  its  celestial 
inhabitants  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rest  He  sur- 
passed the  whole  earth  in  magnitude,  and  had  seventy  thou- 
sand heads ;  each  head  seventy  thousand  mouths ;  each  mouth 
seventy  thousand  tongues ;  each  tongue  spoke  seventy  thou- 
sand different  languages,  and  all  these  were  incessantly  em- 
ployed in  chanting  the  praises  of  the  Most  High. 

While  contemplating  this  wonderful  being,  Mahomet  was 
suddenly  transported  aloft  to  the  lotus-tree,  called  Sedrat 
which  flourishes  on  the  right  hand  of  the  invisible  throne  of 
Allah.     The  branches  of  this  tree  extend  wider  than  the 
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difltMioe  between  the  son  and  the  earth.  Angels  more  nnmer- 
oos  than  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  or  of  the  beds  of  all  the 
streams  and  rivers,  rejoice  beneath  its  shada  The  leaves 
resemble  the  ears  of  an  elephant ;  thousands  of  immortal 
Hids  sport  among  its  branches,  repeating  the  sublime  verses 
of  the  Koran.  Its  fruits  arc  milder  than  milk  and  sweeter 
than  honey.  If  all  the  creatures  of  God  were  assembled,  one 
of  these  fruits  would  be  sufficient  for  their  sustenance.  Each 
seed  incloses  a  houri,  or  celestial  virgin,  provided  for  the 
felicity  of  true  believers.  From  this  tree  issue  four  rivers  \ 
two  flow  into  the  interior  of  paradise,  two  issue  beyond  it, 
and  become  the  Nile  and  Euphrates. 

Mahomet  and  his  celestial  guide  now  proceeded  to  Al 
Mamour,  or  the  House  of  Adoration ;  formed  of  red  jacinths 
or  rubies,  and  surrounded  by  iunumerable  lamps,  perpetually 
burning.  As  Mahomet  entered  the  portal,  three  vases  were 
offered  him,  one  containing  wine,  another  milk,  and  the  third, 
honey.     He  took  and  drank  of  the  vase  containing  milk. 

"Well  hast  thou  done  ;  auspicious  is  thy  choice,"  exclaimed 
Gabriel  "  Hadst  thou  drunk  of  the  wine,  thy  people  had  all 
gone  astray." 

The  sacred  house  resembles  in  form  the  Caaba  at  Mecca, 
and  is  perpendicularly  above  it  in  the  seventh  heaven.  It  is 
Timted  every  day  by  seventy  thousand  angels  of  the  highest 
order.  They  were  at  this  very  time  making  their  holy  oirouit 
aad  Mahomet,  joining  with  them,  walked  round  it  seven  times 
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Oftbriol  could  go  no  forthar.  Hkham«t  now  liiianai. 
quicker  thka  tlionght,  ta  immsoM  tpace ;  prnMing  tiinn^  tao 
regions  of  dauling  light,  mod  one  of  profound  daiknaH. 
Emerging  from  this  utter  gloom,  he  wu  filled  with  ««•  tad 
error  at  finding  bimBelf  tu  the  presence  of  Allah,  tod  bvt 
two  bow-shota  from  hia  throne.  The  face  of  the  Duty  im 
covered  with  twentjr  thousand  veils,  for  it  would  hara  uutikt 
kted  man  to  look  upon  its  glory.  He  put  forth  his  hMlda,sal 
placed  one  upon  the  brcaiit  and  the  other  upon  the  ahonldsr 
of  Mahomet,  who  felt  a  freezing  chill  penetrate  to  his  basil 
and  to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones.  It  was  foUowod  bj  a 
feeling  of  ecstatic  bliss,  while  a  sweetness  and  fragranoe  prft 
vailed  around,  which  none  can  understand,  but  those  who  hava 
been  in  the  divine  proBencc. 
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latter  made  the  same  objection  to  the  daily  amouiit  of  forty 
By  his  advice  Mahomet  retamed  repeatedly,  until  the  numben 
was  reduced  to  five. 

Moses  still  objected.  "  Thinkest  thou  to  exact  five  prayers 
daily  from  thy  people  ?  By  Allah  I  I  have  had  experience 
with  the  children  of  Israel,  and  such  a  demand  is  vain ;  re- 
turn, therefore,  and  entreat  still  further  mitigation  of  the 
last" 

^  No,"  replied  Mahomet,  ^  I  have  already  asked  indulgence 
until  I  am  ashamed."  With  these  words  he  saluted  Moses 
and  departed. 

By  the  ladder  of  light  he  descended  to  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem, where  he  found  Borak  fastened  as  he  had  left  her, 
and  mounting,  was  borne  back  in  an  instant  to  the  place 
whence  he  had  first  been  taken. 

This  account  of  the  vision,  or  nocturnal  journey,  is  chiefly 
according  to  the  words  of  the  historians  Abulfeda,  Al  Bokhari, 
and  Abu  Horcira,  and  is  given  more  at  large  in  the  Life  of 
Mahomet,  by  Gagnier.  The  journey  itself  has  given  rise  to 
endless  commentaries  and  disputes  among  the  doctors.  8omo 
affirm  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  dream  or  vision  of  the 
night,  and  support  their  assertion  by  a  tradition  derived* 
firom  Ayesha,  the  wife  of  Mahomet,  who  declared  that,  on  the 
night  in  question,  his  body  remained  perfectly  still,  and  it  wis 
only  in  spirit  that  he  made  his  nocturnal  journey.  In  giving 
this  tradition,  however,  they  did  not  consider  that  at  the  %am 
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the  journey  was  said  to  liaye  taken  place.  Ayeaha  was  alQI  a 
child,  and,  though  espoused,  had  not  become  the  wife  of 

Mahomet 

Others  insist  that  he  made  the  celestial  journey  bodilj 
and  that  the  whole  was  miraculously  effected  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  that,  on  his  return,  he  was  able  to  preyent  the 
complete  oyertum  of  a  vase  of  water,  which  the  angel  Gmbrid 
had  struck  with  his  wing  on  his  departure. 

Others  say  that  Mahomet  only  pretended  to  have  made 
the  nocturnal  journey  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
subsequent  ascent  to  heaven  was  a  vision.  According  to  Ahmed 
ben  Joseph,  the  nocturnal  visit  to  the  temple  was  testified  by 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  himself  ^*  At  the  time,"  says  he, 
*^  that  Mahomet  sent  an  envoy  to  the  emperor  Heraclius,  at 
Constantinople,  inviting  him  to  embrace  Islamism,  the  patri- 
arch was  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  envoy  having 
related  the  nocturnal  journey  of  the  prophet  the  patriardi 
was  seized  with  astonishment,  and  informed  the  emperor  of  a 
circumstance  coinciding  with  the  narrative  of  the  envoy.  '  Ik 
is  my  custom,'  said  he,  '  never  to  retire  to  rest  at  night  ontQ 
I  have  fiutened  every  door  of  the  temple.  On  the  night  here 
mentioned*  T  closed  them  according  to  my  custom,  but  there 
was  one  which  it  was  impossible  to  move.  Upon  this,  I  wok 
for  the  carpenters,  who,  having  inspected  the  door,  declared 
that  the  lintel  over  the  portal,  and  the  edifice  itself  had  settled 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  doae  the 
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door.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  leave  it  open.  Early  in 
the  morning,  at  the  break  of  day,  I  repaired  thither,  and  be 
hold,  the  stone  placed  at  the  comer  of  the  temple  was  perfo- 
rated, and  there  were  vestiges  of  the  place  where  Al  Borak  had 
boon  fiistened.  Then,  said  I,  to  those  present,  this  porta 
woald  not  have  remained  fixed  nnless  some  prophet  had  been 
here  to  pray.* " 

Traditions  go  on  to  say,  that  when  Mahomet  narrated  his 
nocturnal  journey  to  a  large  assembly  in  Mecca,  many  mar- 
velled yet  believed,  some  were  perplexed  with  doubt,  but  the 
Koreishites  laughed  it  to  scorn.  ^  Thou  sayest  that  thou  hast 
been  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,"  said  Abu  Jahl ;  ^  prove  the 
truth  of  thy  words,  by  giving  a  description  of  it." 

For  a  moment  Mahomet  was  embarrassed  by  the  demand, 
for  he  had  visited  the  temple  in  the  night,  when  its  form  was 
not  discernible ;  suddenly,  however,  the  angel  Gabriel  stood 
by  his  side,  and  placed  before  his  eyes  an  exact  type  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  so  that  he  was  enabled  instantly  to  answer  the 
most  minute  questions. 

The  story  still  transcended  the  belief  even  of  some  of  his 
disciples,  until  Abu  Beker,  seeing  them  wavering  in  their  faith, 
and  in  danger  of  backsliding,  roundly  vouched  for  the  truth 
of  it ;  in  reward  for  which  support,  Mahomet  gave  him  the 
title  of  Al  Seddek,  or  the  Testifier  to  the  Truth,  by  which  ho 

thenceforth  distinguished. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  this  nootomal  journey  rests 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Ktliutuet  makes  eonyerts  of  pilgriins  from  Medina.  -Detcmiines  to  fly  to 
that  city. — A  plot  to  slay  him. — His  miraculous  escape.-^His  HegiTOi 
or  flight  — His  reception  at  Medina. 

^  fortunes  of  Mahomet  were  becoming  darker  and  darker 
^^  his  native  place.  Cadijah,  his  original  benefactress,  iho 
devoted  companion  of  his  solitude  and  seclusion,  the  zealous 
Wiever  in  his  doctrines,  was  in  her  grave :  so  also  was  Abu 
Taleb,  once  his  faithful  and  efficient  protector.  Deprived  of 
Uic  sheltering  influence  of  the  latter,  Mahomet  had  become,  in 
^  manner,  an  outlaw  in  Mecca  ;  obliged  to  conceal  himself,  and 
remain  a  burthen  on  the  hospitality  of  those  whom  his  own 
doctrines  had  involved  in  persecution.  If  worldly  advantage 
had  been  his  object,  how  had  it  been  attained  ?  Upwards  of 
^Q  years  had  elapsed  since  first  he  announced  his  prophetic 
^ion ;  ten  long  years  of  enmity,  trouble,  and  misfortune. 
°^  he  persevered,  and  now,  at  a  period  of  life  when  men  soek 
^0  enjoy  in  repose  the  fruition  of  the  past,  rather  than  risk  nil 
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Id  n«w  MboniM  for  the  ftitsra,  n  And  lain,  after  bftviag  maA 
food  VAWi.  forluDB.  anil  friondi,  prtparail  tu  ^ivn  up  booM  kttd 
Monlrj  nlx),  ratlici'  than  liii  rcJigJDii*  circd. 
^  Am  •ooa  ka  ths  privileged  time  of  pilgrimage  Mtif«d,  t* 
•BMrgiod  nac«  mnro  from  bin  mnccaltitont,  aod  mhiglod  with 
Ilia  inulliludi!  uw-mbled  from  ull  parU  of  Arabia.  Uia  awiiu* 
de«re  wu  to  finiJ  «onie  powerful  Iriba,  or  tho  itih*faiUata  of 
nmo  tmpurUnt  vitjr,  CBpaLlu  aud  willing  to  rooolve  htm  as  •< 
gooat,  and  protect  him  In  tbo  enjoyment  and  propaf|Blnw  wt 
hlalUtk 

ni*  tyiuat  wan  for  a  timo  unouiHHtiwful.     Tho««  lAo  had 
eonio  to  worship  at  the  Caatuv.  dntw  Imi'k  from  n  man 
tiled  a*  an  nposUte ;  and  llio  norldlj-miiided  were  u 
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of  Mahomet,  and  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  bis  doctrines 
to  those  of  the  Jewish  law ;  insomuch  that  when  they  heard 
him  proclaim  himself  a  prophet,  sent  by  heaven  to  restore  the 
ancient  faith,  they  said,  one  to  another,  '^  Surely  this  must  be 
the  promised  Messiah  of  which  we  have  been  told."  The 
more  they  listened,  the  stronger  became  their  persuasion  of  the 
fioust,  until  in  the  end  they  avowed  their  conviction,  and  made 
a  final  profession  of  the  fi&ith. 

As  the  Khazradites  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  powerful 
tribes  of  Tathreb,  Mahomet  sought  to  secure  their  protection, 
and  proposed  to  accompany  them  on  their  return ;  but  they 
informed  him  that  they  were  at  deadly  feud  with  the  Awsites, 
another  powerful  tribe  of  that  city,  and  advised  him  to  defer 
his  coming  until  they  should  be  at  peace.  He  consented  ;  but 
on  the  return  home  of  the  pilgrims,  he  sent  with  them  Musab 
Ibn  Omeir,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  of  his  disciples, 
with  instructions  to  strengthen  them  in  the  faith,  and  to  preach 
it  to  their  townsmen.  Thus  were  the  seeds  of  Islamism  first 
sown  in  the  city  of  Medina.  For  a  time  they  thrived  but 
slowly.  Musab  was  opposed  by  the  idolaters,  and  his  lifb 
threatened  ;  but  ho  persisted  in  his  exertions,  and  gradually 
made  converts  among  the  principal  inhabitants.  Among  these 
wore  Saad  Ibn  Maads,  a  prince  or  chief  of  the  Awsites ;  and 
Osaid  Ibn  Hodheir,  a  man  of  great  authority  in  the  city. 
Numbers  of  the  Moslems  of  Mecca  also,  driven  away  by  per- 
secution, took  refuge  in  Medina,  and  aided  in  propagating  the 
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II0W  fidth  among  its  inhabitants,  until  it  found  iti  wftj  hto 
almost  efery  household. 

Feeling  now  assured  of  being  able  to  give  Mahontfl  la 
asylum  in  the  city,  upwards  of  seventy  of  the  converts  of  Ib- 
dina,  led  by  Musab  Ibn  Omeir,  repaired  to  Mecca  with  th 
|iilgrims  in  the  holy  month  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  **  the  oufr 
sion,"  to  invite  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  their  city.    Mir 
homot  gave  them  a  midnight  meeting  on  tho  hill  Al  Akabk 
His  uncle  Al  Abbas,  who,  like  the  deceased  Abu  Taleb,  loci 
an  affectionate  interest  in  his  welfare,  though  no  convert  to  Ui 
doctrines,  accompanied  him  to  this  secret  conference,  iHiieh  ki 
feared  might  lead  him  into  danger.     He  entreated  the  p&> 
grims  from  Medina  not  to  entice  his  nephew  to  their  city  until 
more  able  to  protect  him :  warning  them  that  their  open  ado]h 
tion  of  the  new  fiiith  would  bring  all  Arabia  in  arms  agaimt 
them.     His  warnings  and  entreaties  were  in  vain :  a  solemn 
compact  vras  made  between  the  partiea     Mahomet  demanded 
that  they  should  abjure  idolatry,  and  worship  the  one  tni0 
God  openly  and  fearlessly.     For  himself  he  exacted  obedioioe 
in  weal  and  woe ;  and  for  the  disciples  who  might  aooompi&5 
him,  protection  ;  even  such  as  they  would  render  to  their  oW^ 
wives  and  children.     On  these  terms  he  offered  to  bind  kUP" 
self  to  remain  among  them,  to  bo  the  friend  of  their  inante 
the  enemy  of  their  enemies.    ^  But,  should  we  perish  in  JP^ 
eause,^  asked  they, "  what  will  be  our  reward  V    ^  Pura£ie  P* 
iwpliod  the  prophet. 
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Tbm  ienoB  were  aooepted;   the  emiasariee  from  Medina 
plaoed  their  hands  in  the  hands  of  Mahomet,  and  swore  to 
ahide  bj  the  eompact     The  ktter  then  singled  ont  twelve 
from  mmong  them,  whom  he  designated  as  his  apostles ;  in 
imitation,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  example  of  onr  Saviour.     Just 
then  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  denounc 
ing  them  as  apostates,  and  menacing  them  with  punishment 
The  sonnd  of  this  voice,  heard  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
ins^Ared  temporary  dismay.     ^  It  is  the  voice  of  the  fiend 
Iblis,"  said  Mahomet,  scornfully ;  ^  he  is  the  foe  of  God  :  fear 
him  not"     It  was  probably  the  voice  of  some  spy  or  eves- 
dropper  of  the  Koreishites ;  for  the  very  next  morning  they 
manifested  a  knowledge  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  night ; 
and  treated  the  new  confederates  with  great  harshness  as  they 
were  departing  from  the  city. 

It  was  this  early  accession  to  the  faith,  and  this  timely  aid 
proffered  and  subsequently  afforded  to  Mahomet  and  his  dis- 
ciples, which  procured  for  the  Moslems  of  Medina  the  appella- 
^Q  of  Ansarians,  or  auxiliaries,  by  which  they  were  afterwards 
'lUtinguighed. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Ansarians,  and  the  expiration  of 
'^  holy  month,  the  persecutions  of  the  Moslems  were  resumed 
vitli  mcreased  virulence,  insomuch  that  Mahomet,  seeing  a 
^'^  was  at  hand,  and  being  resolved  to  leave  the  city,  ad- 
^^  his  adherents  generally  to  provide  for  their  safety.  For 
"^^iMelf^  he  still  lingered  in  Blecca  with  a  few  devoted  followers 
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Abu  Sodan,  his  implacable  foe,  was  at  this  time  governoi 
of  the  city.     He  was  both  incensed  and  akrmed  at  the  spread- 
ing growth  of  the  new  faith,  and  held  a  meeting  of  the  ehief 
of  the  Koreishites  to  devise  some  means  of  effectoallj  patting 
a  stop  to  it     Some  advised  that  Mahomet  should  be  baniBhcd 
(ho  city ;  but  it  was  objected  that  he  might  gain  other  tribes 
to  his  interest,  or  perhaps  the  people  of  Medina,  and  return 
at  their  head  to  take  his  revenge.     Others  proposed  to  wall 
him  up  in  a  dungeon,  and  supply  him  with  food  until  he  died ; 
but  it  was  surmised  that  his  friends  might  effect  his  escapa 
All  these  objections  were  raised  by  a  violent  and  pragmatieil 
old  man,  a  stranger  from  the  province  of  Nedja,  who,  say  the 
Moslem  writers,  was   no  other   than  the    devil  in  disguise, 
breathing  his  malignant  spirit  into  those  present     At  ^engtb 
it  was  declared  by  Abu  Jahl,  that  the  only  effectual  check  on 
the  growing  evil  was  to  put  Mahomet  to  death.     To  this  til 
agreed,  and  as  a  means  of  sharing  the  odium  of  the  deed,  tsd 
withstanding  the  vengeance  it  might  awaken  among  the  reli" 
tives  of  the  victim,  it  was  arranged  that  a  member  of  etA 
fomily  should  plunge  his  sword  into  the  body  of  Mahomet 

It  is  to  this  conspiracy  that  alluf«ion  is  made  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Koran.  *^  And  call  to  mind  how  the  unbe- 
lievers plotted  against  thee,  that  they  might  either  dettfi 
thee  in  bonds,  or  put  thee  to  death,  or  expel  thee  the  eitf  • 
but  God  laid  a  plot  against  them ;  and  Qod  is  the  best  bT° 
of  plots ' 
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In  foci,  by  the  time  the  murderers  arrived  before  the  dwell- 
ing  of  Mfthomet,  he  was  apprised  of  the  impending  danger. 
As  usual,  the  warning  is  attributed  to  the  angel  Gabriel,  but 
it  is  probable  it  was  given  by  some  Koreishite,  less  bloody* 
minded  than  his  confederates.  It  came  just  in  time  to  save 
Mahomet  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  They  paused  at  his 
door,  but  hesitated  to  enter.  Looking  through  a  crevice  they 
beheld,  as  they  thought,  Mahomet  wrapped  in  his  green  mantle, 
tod  lying  asleep  on  his  couch.  They  waited  for  a  while,  con- 
'  milting  whether  to  fall  on  him  while  sleeping,  or  wait  until 
he  should  go  forth.  At  length  they  burst  open  the  door 
and  rushed  toward  the  couch.  The  sleeper  started  up ;  but, 
instead  of  Mahomet,  Ali  stood  before  them.  Amazed  and  con- 
founded,  they  demanded,  "Where  is  Mahomet?"  "I  know 
not,"  replied  Ali,  sternly,  and  walked  forth  ;  nor  did  any  one 
venture  to  molest  him.  Enraged  at  the  escape  of  their  vic- 
tim, however,  the  Koreishites  proclaimed  a  reward  of  a  hun- 
dred camels  to  any  one  who  should  bring  them  Mahomet  alive 
or  dead. 

Divers  accounts  are  given  of  the  mode  in  which  Mahomet 
niAde  his  escape  from  the  house  after  the  faithful  Ali  had 
wrapped  himself  in  his  mantle  and  taken  his  place  upon  the 
ooaeL  The  most  miraculous  account  is,  that  he  opened  the 
door  silently,  as  the  Koreishites  stood  before  it,  and,  scattering 
a  handlbl  of  dust  in  the  air,  cast  such  blindness  upon  them, 
that  he  walked  through  the  midst  of  them  without  being  per- 
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odyed.  This,  it  is  added,  is  confirmed  by  the  Tene  ef  ihs 
30th  chapter  of  the  Koran :  ^  We  haye  thrown  blindness  upon 
ihem,  that  they  shall  not  see." 

The  most  probable  acconnt  is,  that  he  clambered  o?er  the 
wall  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  by  the  help  of  a  senranf^  who 
bent  his  back  for  him  to  step  npon  it 

He  repaired  immediately  to  the  house  of  Abu  Beker,  tad 
they  arranged  for  instant  flight     It  was  agreed  that  Ihej 
should  take  refuge  in  a  cave  in  Mount  Thor,  about  an  haai^ 
distance  from  Mecca,  and  wait  there  until  they  could  proceed 
safely  to  Medina :  and  in  the  meantime  the  children  of  Aba 
Beker  should  secretly  bring  them  food.      They  left  Meeoi 
while  it  was  yet  dark,  making  their  way  on  foot  by  the  Ugkt 
of  the  stars,  and  the  day  dawned  as  they  found  themselyes  st 
the  foot  of  Mount  Thor.     Scarce  were  they  within  the  cafa 
when  they  heard  the  sound  of  pursuit.     Abu  Beker,  thongk  a 
brave  man,  quaked  with  fear.     ''  Our  pursuers,"  said  he,  ''aie 
many,  and  we  are  but  two."    ^  Nay,"  replied  Mahomet,  ^  then 
is  a  third  ;  Ood  is  with  us  !"     And  here  the  Moslem  writtii 
relate  a  miracle,  dear  to  the  minds  of  all  true  belieyers.    9j 
the  time,  say  they,  that  the  Koreishites  reached  the  mouth  rf 
the  cavern,  an  acacia  tree  had  sprung  up  before  it,  in  Ike 
spreading  branches  of  which  a  pigeon  had  made  its  nesty  tad 
laid  its  eggs,  and  over  the  whole  a  spider  had  woven  its  wA 
When  the  Koreishites  beheld  these  signs  of  undistorbod  ipit^ 
they  ooneluded  that  no  one  oould  recently  have  entered  tkc 
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cavern ;  bo  they  ttjmed  away,  and  panned  their  search  in 
another  direetion. 

Whether  protected  by  miracle  or  not,  the  fugitiyea  remained 
tor  three  days  undiacovered  in  the  cave,  and  Asama,  the 
daughter  of  Aba  Beker,  brought  them  food  in  the  dusk  of  tho 
evenings. 

On  the  fourth  day,  when  they  presumed  the  ardor  of  pur- 

smt  had  abated,  the  fugitives  ventured  forth,  and  set  out  for 

Medina,  on  camels  which  a  servant  of  Abu  Beker  had  brought 

in  the  night  for  them.     Avoiding  the  main  road  usually  taken 

by  the  caravans,  they  bent  their  course  nearer  to  the  coast  of 

the  Red  Sea.     They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before 

they  were  overtaken  by  a  troop  of  horse,  headed  by  Soraka 

Ibn  Malec.     Abu  Beker  was  again  dismayed  by  the  number 

of  their  pursuers ;  but  Mahomet  repeated  the  assurance,  '^  Be 

not  troubled ;  Allah  is  with  us."     Soraka  was  a  grim  warrior, 

with  shagged  iron-gray  locks,  and.  naked  sinewy  arms  rough 

with  hair.     As  he  overtook  Mahomet,  his  horse  reared  and  fell 

with  him.     His  superstitious  mind  was  struck  with  it  as  an 

cril  sign.     Mahomet  perceived  the  state  of  his  feelings,  and  by 

tn  eloquent  appeal  wrought  upon  him  to  such  a  degree,  that 

Soraka,  filled  with  awe,  entreated  his  forgiveness ;  and  turning 

kaek  with  his  troop,  suffered  him  to  proceed  on  his  way  unmo- 

kiied. 

Tho  fugitives  continued  their  journey  without  further  in« 
termplion,  until  they  arrived  at  Koba,  a  hill  about  two  miles 
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from  Medina.  It  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  inliaUtaiiis  of 
the  <nty,  and  a  place  to  which  they  sent  their  siek  and  inliiB, 
for  the  air  wan  pure  and  saluhrious.  Hence,  too,  the  dty  wu 
supplied  with  fruit ;  the  hill  and  its  environs  being  ooTerad 
with  vineyards,  and  with  groves  of  the  date  and  lotus ;  with 
gardens  producing  citrons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  fig8,peadie8 
and  apricots  ;  and  being  irrigated  with  limpid  streams. 

On  arriving  at  this  fruitful  spot,  Al  Kaswa,  the  camel  of 
Hahomet,  crouched  on  her  knees,  and  would  go  no  fiirthflr. 
The  prophet  interpreted  it  as  a  favorable  sign,  and  determined 
to  remain  at  Koba,  and  prepare  for  entering  the  city.    The 
place  where  his  camel  knelt  is  still  pointed  out  by  pious  Mos- 
lems, a  mosque  named  Al  Takwa  having  been  built  there  to 
commemorate  the  circumstance.     Some  affirm  that  it  was  io> 
tually  founded  by  the  prophet     A  deep  well  is  also  shown  id 
the  vicinity,  beside  which  Mahomet  reposed  under  the  shido 
of  the  trees,  and  into  which  he  dropped  his  seal  ring.    It  ii 
believed  still  to  remain  there,  and  has  given  sanoUty  to  the 
well ;  the  waters  of  which  are  conducted  by  subterraneous  ood- 
duits  to  Medina.     At  Koba  he  remained  four  days,  residiiig 
in  the  house  of  an  Awsite  named   Golthum    Ibn   HadflV 
While  at  this  village  he  was  joined  by  a  distinguished  diirf 
Boreida  Ibn  Hoseib,  with  seventy  followers,  all  of  the  tribe  of 
Baham.     These  made  profession  of  faith  between  the  hutb 
of  Mahomet. 

Another  renowned  proselyte  who  repaired  to  Am  ptofhit 
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tt  this  vUUige,  was  Salman  al  Parsi  (or  the  Persian).  He  is 
Mid  to  have  been  a  native  of  a  small  place  near  Ispahani  and 
that,  on  passing  one  day  by  a  Christian  church,  he  was  so 
mudi  Btrack  by  the  deyotion  of  the  people,  and  the  solemnity 
of  the  worship,  that  he  became  disgusted  with  the  idolatrou 
frith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  He  afterwards  wan 
dered  about  the  east,  from  city  to  city,  and  convent  to  convent, 
in  quest  of  a  religion,  until  an  ancient  monk,  full  of  years  and 
infirmities,  told  him  of  a  prophet  who  had  arisen  in  Arabia  to 
restore  the  pure  faith  of  Abraham. 

This  Salman  rose  to  power  in  after  years,  and  was  reputed 
by  the  unbelievers  of  Mecca  to  have  assisted  Mahomet  in 
compiling  his  doctrine.  This  is  alluded  to  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  the  Koran.  "  Verily,  the  idolaters  say,  that  a 
certain  man  assisted  to  compose  the  Koran ;  but  the  language 
of  this  man  is  Ajami  (or  Persian),  and  the  Koran  is  indited 
in  the  pure  Arabian  tongue."* 

The  Moslems  of  Mecca,  who  had  taken  refuge  some  time 
before  in  Medina,  hearing  that  Mahomet  was  at  hand,  came 
forth  to  meet  him  at  Koba ;  among  these  was  the  early  con- 
vert Talha,  and  Zobeir,  the  nephew  of  Cadijah.     These,  seeing 

•  The  renowned  and  learned  Humphrey  Prideoux,  Doctor  of  Divinity 
and  Dean  of  Norwich,  in  his  Life  of  Mahomet,  confounds  this  Salman  thG 
'^eraian  with  Abdallah  Ibn  Salam,  a  learned  Jew  ;  by  some  called  Abdioa 
Ben  8alan  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  by  others  Abdallah  Salen  ;  who  ie 
iccased  by  Christian  writers  of  assisting  Mahomet  in  fabricating  Ida  rcve- 
|aii'au4. 
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the  travel-fltained  gannents  of  Mahomet  and  Aba  Beker,  gave 
them  white  mantles,  with  which  to  make  their  entrance  into 
Medina.  Numbers  of  the  Ansarians,  or  ausuliaries,  of  Medina, 
who  had  made  their  compact  with  Mahomet  in  the  preceding 
year,  now  hastened  to  renew  their  vow  of  fidelity. 

Learning  from  them  that  the  number  of  proselytes  in  the 
oity  was  rapidly  augmenting,  and  that  there  was  a  general  dis- 
position to  receive  him  fi&vorably,  he  appointed  Friday,  the 
Moslem  sabbath,  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  Babi,  for 
his  public  entrance. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  that  day  he  assembled  aD 
his  followers  to  prayer ;  and  after  a  sermon,  in  which  he  ex- 
pounded the  main  principles  of  his  faith,  he  mounted  his 
camel  Al  Kaswa,  and  set  forth  for  that  city  which  was  to 
become  renowned  in  after  ages  as  his  city  of  refuge. 

Boreida  Ibn  al  Hoscib,  with  his  seventy  horsemen  of  the 
tribe  of  Saham,  accompanied  him  as  a  guard.  Some  of  the 
disciples  took  turns  to  hold  a  canopy  of  palm-leaves  over  hii 
head,  and  by  his  side  rode  Abu  Beker.  ^  Oh  apostle  of  €k>d  1" 
cried  Boreida,  ^'  thou  shalt  not  enter  Medina  without  a  stand- 
ard ;"  BO  saying,  he  unfolded  his  turban,  and  tying  one  end 
of  it  to  the  point  of  his  lance,  bore  it  aloft  before  the  prophet 

The  city  of  Medina  was  fair  to  approach,  being  extolled  for 
beauty  of  situation,  salubrity  of  climate,  and  fertility  of  sofl ; 
for  Uie  luxuriance  of  its  palm-trees,  and  the  fragrance  of  ltd 
ahmbe  and  flowers.    At  a  short  distance  from  the  city  a  crowd 
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of  now  proselytes  to  the  faith,  eame  forth  in  sun  and  dust  to 
meet  the  cavalcade.  Most  of  them  had  never  seen  Mahomet, 
and  paid  reverence  to  Ahu  Beker  through  mistake ;  but  the 
latter  put  aside  the  screen  of  palm-leaves,  and  pointed  out  the 
real  object  of  homage,  who  was  greeted  with  loud  acoliw 
mations. 

In  this  way  did  Mahomet,  so  recently  a  fugitive  from  his 
native  city,  with  a  price  upon  his  head,  enter  Medina,  more  as 
a  conqueror  in  triumph  than  an  exile  seeking  an  asylum.  He 
alighted  at  the  house  of  a  Khazradite,  named  Abu  Ayub,  a 
devout  Moslem,  to  whom  moreover  he  was  distantly  related  ; 
here  he  was  hospitably  received,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
basement  story. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  joined  by  the  faithful  Ali, 
who  had  fled  from  Mecca,  and  journeyed  on  foot,  hiding  him- 
self in  the  day  and  travelling  only  at  night,  lest  he  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Koreishites.  He  arrived  weary  and 
wayworn,  his  feet  bleeding  with  the  roughness  of  the  journey. 

Within  a  few  days  more  came  Ayesha,  and  the  rest  of  Abu 
Bekcr's  household,  together  with  the  family  of  Mahomet,  con 
ducted  by  his  faithful  fireedman  Zeid,  and  by  Abu  Beker*s 
lervant  AbdallaL 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  memorable  Hegira,  or  ^  Flight  of 
the  prophet  f — the  era  of  the  Arabian  kalendar  from  which 
tme  ii  oalculateil  by  all  true  Moslems  :  it  corresponds  to  tho 
B22d  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

M4iflienM  in  Medina,  MohadjeriDs  and  Ansariana. — ^The  paitjr  of  AKi^ifah 
Ibn  Obba  and  the  Hypocrites. — Mahomet  builda  a  moaqne  ;  prndm; 
makes  conTerts  among  the  Christiana. — The  Jews  slow  to  beliefitd— 
Brotheihood  established  between  fhgitiTes  and  allies. 

Mahomet  bood  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  nnmeroiu  and 
powerful  sect  in  Medina ;  partly  made  up  of  those  of  his  di» 
ciples  who  had  fled  from  Mecca,  and  were  thenoe  called  Ho- 
hadjerins  or  Fngitiyes,  and  partly  of  inhabitants  of  the  plaoe^ 
who  on  joining  the  faith  were  called  Ansarians  or  Aoxiliarifla 
Most  of  these  latter  were  of  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Av> 
sites  and  Khazradites,  which,  though  descended  from  tVQ 
brothers,  Al  Aws  and  Al  Khazraj,  had  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  distracted  Medina  by  their  inveterate  and  mortil 
feuds,  but  had  now  become  united  in  the  bonds  of  faitL  Witk 
such  of  these  tribes  as  did  not  immediately  adopt  his  dootrinei 
he  made  a  coyenant 

The  Khazradites  were  very  much  under  the  swaj  of  a 
prince  or  chief,  named  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba;  who,  it  it  nid, 
WM  on  the  point  of  being  made  king,  when  the  arriYal  of 
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Malioinet  and  the  excitement  caused  bj  his  doctrines  gave 
tiie  popular  feeling  a  new  direction.  Abdallah  was  stately 
in  person,  of  a  graceful  demeanor,  and  ready  and  eloquent 
tongue ;  he  professed  great  friendship  for  Mahomet,  and  with 
ercral  companions  of  his  own  type  and  character,  used  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Moslems.  Mahomet  was  captiva- 
ted at  first  by  their  personal  appearance,  their  plausible  con- 
fersation,  and  their  apparent  deference ;  but  he  found  in  the 
end  that  Abdallah  was  jealous  of  his  popularity  and  cherished 
secret  animosity  against  him,  and  that  his  companions  were 
equally  &lse  in  their  pretended  friendship ;  hence,  he  stamped 
them  with  the  name  of  ^^Tbe  Hypocrites."  Abdallah  Ibn 
Obba  long  continued  his  political  rival  in  Medina. 

Being  now  enabled  publicly  to  exercise  his  faith  and  preach 
his  doctrines,  Mahomet  proceeded  to  erect  a  mosque.  The 
place  chosen  was  a  graveyard  or  burying  ground,  shaded  by 
date-trees.  He  is  said  to  have  been  guided  in  his  choice  by 
what  he  considered  a  favorable  omen  ;  Lis  camel  having  knelt 
opposite  to  this  place  on  his  public  entry  into  the  city.  The 
dead  were  removed,  and  the  trees  cut  down  to  make  way  for  the 
iotended  edifice.  It  was  simple  in  form  and  structure,  suited 
to  the  unostentatious  religion  which  he  professed,  and  to  the 
scanty  and  precarious  means  of  its  votaries.  The  walls  were 
of  earth  and  brick ;  the  trunks  of  the  palm-trees  recently 
feUed,  served  as  pillars  to  support  the  roof,  which  was  framed 
if  their  branches  and  thatched  with   their  leavea     It  was 
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MAnniirr  akd  bis  BCcocaKm. 


iboBt  B  hvndnd  elli  iqura,  *ai  had  tluM  dMi*;  flMli 
tbe  ■uuth.  wliera  the  KebU  wu  atlenmtiM  MtaklfeM. 
Bnothcr  called  tho  gate  of  Oftbriol,  and  the  tUrd  lb*  g* 
of  iUny.  A  part  of  tha  edJfiee,  callsd  So&t,  «u  ungMl 
lU  a  linbitRtiot)  to  luch  of  the  believen  u  wt 
bomc. 

NahoRict  it»isted  with  bis  own  huida  in  Um 
of  this  iuoft(uc.  With  «U  hli  forekDowMge,  h«  littla 
thftt  he  wai  building  hi>  own  tomb  and  monnmatt ;  fcr  ta 
that  edifice  liia  remains  arc  depoaited  It  baa  in  altar  Ikmm 
been  n'pcat<.-dty  enlarged  and  bcantiGed.  but  atill  bean  tfca 
name  Mi-iijedal  Ncbl  (the  Mo»|iie  of  tbe  Prophet),  from  hanig 
been  founded  hv  bit  hands.     He  was  for  some  time  ftt  >  loH  u 
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added  tho  exhortation,  ^  Prayer  is  bettor  than  sleep  I  Prayer 
18  better  than  sleep !'' 

Eyery  thing  in  this  humble  mosque  was  at  first  oondueted 
with  great  simplicity.  At  night  it  was  lighted  up  by  splinters 
of  the  date-tree  :  and  it  was  some  time  before  lamps  and  oQ 
were  introduced.  The  prophet  stood  on  the  ground  and 
preached,  leaning  with  his  back  against  the  trunk  of  one  of 
the  date-trees,  which  serred  as  pillars.  He  afterwards  had  a 
pulpit  or  tribune  erected,  to  which  he  ascended  by  three  steps, 
so  as  to  be  elevated  above  the  congregation.  Tradition  asserts, 
that  when  he  first  ascended  this  pulpit,  the  deserted  date-tree 
uttered  a  groan  ;  whereupon,  as  a  consolation,  he  gave  it  tho 
choice  either  to  be  transplanted  to  a  garden  again  to  flourish, 
or  to  be  transferred  to  paradise,  there  to  yield  fruit,  in  after 
life,  to  true  believers.  The  date-tree  wisely  chose  the  latter, 
and  was  subsequently  buried  beneath  the  pulpit,  there  to  await 
its  blissful  resurrection. 

Mahomet  preached  and  prayed  in  the  pulpit,  sometimes 
sitting,  sometimes  standing  and  leaning  on  a  staff.  His  pre« 
cepts  as  yet  were  all  peaceful  and  benignant,  inculcating  devo* 
tion  to  God  and  humanity  to  man.  He  seems  to  have  emulated 
for  a  time  the  benignity  of  the  Christian  faith.  ^  He  who  is 
not  afTcctionate  to  Qod^s  creatures,  and  to  his  own  children,'^ 
would  he  say,  '^  God  will  not  be  affectionate  to  him.  Every 
Moslem  who  clothes  the  naked  of  his  fsiith,  will  be  dothed  by 
AUfih  in  the  green  robes  of  paradise." 
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In  one  of  his  traditional  sermons  transmitted  bj  his  dii* 
ciples,  is  the  following  apologue  on  the  subject  of  diantj: 
^  When  Qod  created  the  earth  it  shook  and  trembled,  until 
ho  put  mountains  upon  it,  to  make  it  firm.  Then  the  angeh 
asked,  '  Oh  Ood,  is  there  any  thing  of  thy  creation  stronger 
than  these  mountains  ?'  And  God  replied,  '  Iron  is  stronger 
than  the  mountains  ;  for  it  breaks  them.'  '  And  is  there  anj 
thing  of  thj  creation  stronger  than  iron?'  'Yes;  fixe  is 
stronger  than  iron,  for  it  melts  it.'  ^  Is  there  any  thing  of  thy 
creation  stronger  than  fire  V  '  Yes  ;  water,  for  it  quenches  fire' 
'  Oh  Lord,  is  there  any  thing  of  thy  creation  stronger  than 
water  V  ^  Yes,  wind ;  for  it  ovcrcomee  water  and  puts  it  is 
motion.'  '  Oh,  our  Sustainer  I  is  there  any  thing  of  thy  cret- 
tion  stronger  than  wind  V  '  Yes,  a  good  man  giving  alms ; 
if  he  give  with  his  right  hand  and  conceal  it  from  his  left,  he 
overcomes  all  things.' " 

His  definition  of  charity  embraced  the  wide  circle  of  kind- 
ness. Every  good  act,  he  would  say,  is  charity.  Your  smiling 
in  your  brother's  face  is  charity ;  an  exhortation  of  your 
fellow  man  to  virtuous  deeds  is  equal  to  alms-giving ;  your 
putting  a  wanderer  in  the  right  road  is  charity ;  your  assisting 
the  blind  is  charity;  your  removing  stones  and  thorns  and 
other  obstructions  from  the  road  is  charity ;  your  giving  water 
to  the  thirsty  is  charity. 

'^  A  man's  true  wealth  hereafter  is  the  good  he  does  in  this 
world  to  his  fellow  man.    When  he  dies,  people  will  say,  What 
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property  Has  he  left  behind  him  7  But  the  angeli,  who  examine 
him  in  the  grave,  will  ask,  '  What  good  deeda  hast  then  sent 
before  thee ?'" 

*^  Oh  prophet  I"  Said  one  of  his  disciples,  ^  my  mother 
Omm-Sad,  is  dead ;  what  is  the  best  alms  I  can  send  for  the 
good  of  her  soul  7"  ^  Water !"  replied  Mahomet,  bethinking 
himself  of  the  panting  heats  of  the  desert  ^  Dig  a  well  for 
her,  and  give  water  to  the  thirsty."  The  man  digged  a  well 
in  his  mother's  name,  and  said,  "  This  well  is  for  my  mother, 
that  its  rewards  may  reach  her  soul.'' 

Charity  of  the  tongue,  also,  that  most  important  and  least 
cultiyated  of  charities,  was  likewise  earnestly  inculcated  by 
Mahomet  Abu  Jaraiya,  an  inhabitant  of  Basrah,  coming  to 
Medina,  and  being  persuaded  of  the  apostolical  office  of  Ma- 
homet entreated  him  some  great  rule  of  conduct  "  Speak 
evil  of  no  one,"  answered  the  prophet  "  From  that  time," 
says  Abu  Jaraiya,  ^^  I  never  did  abuse  any  one,  whether  free- 
man or  slave." 

The  rules  of  Islamism  extended  to  the  courtesies  of  life. 
Make  a  salam  (or  salutation)  to  a  house  on  entering  and  leav- 
ing it  Return  the  salute  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
trayfarers  on  the  road.  He  who  rides  must  be  the  first  to 
make  the  salute  to  him  who  walks ;  he  who  walks  to  him  who 
is  sitting ;  a  small  party  to  a  large  party,  and  the  young  to 
the  old. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mahomet  at  Medina,  some  of  the  Ohris- 
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liuu  of  tka  dtjr  prmptlj  Mirollad  tfannMlrea  Mwta^- 

foilowen ;  U>e;  were  prafaaUjr  of  Utow  •MtutkiM  ak* 

to  tt)«  hoiBBD  nature  at  Clirut,  uid  ftnuiil  nothing 
n  Iflgr"'"" ;  which  r«ocnkt«d  Chrut  ■■  tha  freatAtt 
\if   proplieta.      The   reat  «f    Uu  ChrialiaiM   midaQi 

■Low<rd  bat  tUlU  bMtilit;  to  iba  Hew  biib,  «ai 

better  than  the  oM  idoUif^.    ladaad,  Hie 

diMcnsioDi  BiDong  the  Gkriatuns  of  ihr  Eaet  ImI: 

tbeii  oriboduxy,  weftkeiMd  Ihrir  Mkl,  and 

to  be  lod  Bwaj  bj^  new  dootrinoa. 

The  Jews,  of  wkioh  then  wore  rkb  and 

in  MedioK  and  iU  ricinitjr,  ibowod  a  lem  famr*blB< 

With  utm6  of  llicm  Molionivt   i 
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to  the  Jews,  he  made  Jenuudem  the  Kebla,  toward  whieh  ab 
Hoslenia  were  to  tarn  their  faces  when  in  prayer. 

While  new  conyerts  were  daily  made  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Medina,  sickness  and  discontent  began  to  prevail  among 
the  fogitives  from  Mecca.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
elimate ;  many  suffered  from  fevers,  and  in  their  sickness  and 
debility  languished  after  the  home  whence  they  were  exiled 

To  give  them  a  new  home,  and  link  them  closely  with  theii 
new  friends  and  allies,  Mahomet  established  a  brotherhood 
between  fifty-four  of  them  and  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Medina.  Two  persons  thus  linked  together,  were  pledged  to 
stand  by  each  other  in  weal  and  woe  ;  it  was  a  tie  which  knit 
their  interests  more  closely  even  than  that  of  kindred,  for  they 
were  to  be  heirs  to  each  other  in  preference  to  blood  relations 

This  institution  was  one  of  expediency,  and  lasted  only 
until  the  new  comers  had  taken  firm  root  in  Medina  ;  extended 
merely  to  those  of  the  people  of  Mecca  who  had  fled  from 
persecution ;  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  verse  of  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  Koran  :  ^  They  who  have  believed  and 
have  fled  their  country,  and  employed  their  substance  and  their 
persons  in  fighting  for  the  faith,  and  they  who  hare  given  the 
prophet  a  refuge  among  them,  and  have  assisted  him,  these 
shall  be  deemed  the  one  nearest  of  kin  to  the  other." 

In  this  shrewd,  but  simple  way,  were  laid  the  foundationo 
of  that  power  which  was  soon  to  attain  stupendous  strength^ 
%iid  to  shake  the  mightiest  empires  of  the  world. 
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thing  she  obeys  him ;  and  when  he  is  absent  she  guards  his 
right  in  property  and  honor." 

He  now  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  betrothed  spouse  Ayesha, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Abu  Beker.  Two  years  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  betrothed,  and  she  had  now  attained  her  ninth 
year ;  an  infantine  age  it  would  seem,  though  the  female  form 
is  wonderfully  precocious  in  the  quickening  climates  of  the 
East  Their  nuptials  took  place  a  few  months  after  their 
arrival  in  Medina,  and  were  celehrated  with  great  simplicity ; 
the  wedding  supper  was  of  milk,  and  the  dowry  of  the  bride 
was  twelve  okk  of  silver. 

The  betrothing  of  Fatima,  his  youngest  daughter,  with  his 
loyal  disciple  Ali,  followed  shortly  after,  and  their  marriage  at  & 
somewhat  later  period.  Fatima  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  of  great  beauty,  and  extolled  by  Arabian  writers 
as  one  of  the  four  perfect  women  with  whom  Allah  has  deigned 
to  bless  the  earth.     The  age  of  Ali  was  about  twenty-two. 

Heaven  and  earth,  say  the  Moslem  writers,  joined  in  paying 
honor  to  these  happy  espousals.  Medina  resounded  with  fes- 
tivity, and  blazed  with  illuminations,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
laden  with  aromatic  odors.  As  Mahomet,  on  the  nuptial  night, 
eonducted  his  daughter  to  her  bridegroom,  heaven  sent  down 
a  celestial  pomp  to  attend  her :  on  her  right  hand  was  the 
archangel  Gabriel,  on  her  left  was  Michael,  and  she  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  seventy  thousand  angels,  who  all  night 
kept  watch  round  the  mansion  of  the  youthful  pair. 
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Such  are  the  yaantlng  exaggerations  with  whieh  Moaleil 
irriters  are  prone  to  overlay  every  event  in  the  history  of  the 
prophet,  and  destroy  the  real  grandeur  of  his  career,  whkh 
consists  in  its  simplicity.  A  more  reliable  account  states  thai 
he  wedding  feast  was  of  dates  and  olives ',  that  the  nuptial 
couch  was  a  sheep-skin  ;  that  the  portion  of  the  bride  consisted 
of  two  skirts,  one  head-tire,  two  silver  armlets,  one  leathern 
pillow  stuffed  with  palm-leaves,  one  beaker  or  drinking  cup,  OM 
handmill,  two  large  jars  for  water,  and  one  pitcher.  All  this 
was  in  unison  with  the  simplicity  of  Arab  housekeeping,  and 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  married  couple ;  and  to  rain 
the  dowry  required  of  him,  Ali,  it  is  said,  had  to  sell  sevenl 
^mels  and  some  shirts  of  mail. 

The  style  of  living  of  the  prophet  himself  was  not  superior 
to  that  of  his  disciple.  Ayesha,  speaking  of  it  in  after  yeari) 
observed  :  ^  For  a  whole  month  together  we  did  not  light  t 
fire  to  dress  victuals ;  our  food  was  nothing  but  dates  snd 
water,  unless  any  one  sent  us  meat  The  people  of  the  prc^ 
phet's  household  never  got  wheat-bread  two  successive  days." 

His  food,  in  general,  was  dates  and  barley-bread,  with  wSk 
nd  honey.  He  swept  his  chamber,  lit  his  fire,  mended  U' 
clothes,  and  was,  in  fact,  his  own  servant  For  each  of  his  two 
wives  he  provided  a  separate  house  adjoining  the  mosque.  He 
resided  with  them  by  turns,  but  Ayesha  ever  remained  bif 
fiivorite. 

Mahomet  has  been  extolled  by  Moslem  writers  for  tli0 
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diMtity  of  his  eurly  life ;  and  it  is  remarktble  that^  with  all 
die  plurality  of  wives  indulged  in  by  the  Arabs,  and  which 
he  permitted  himself  in  subsequent  jears,  and  with  all  that 
eonstitutional  fondness  which  he  evinoed  for  the  sex,  h 
remained  single  in  his  devotion  to  Cadijah  to  her  dying  day 
never  giving  her  a  rival  in  his  house,  nor  in  his  heart     Even 
the  fresh  and  budding  charms  of  Ayesha,  which  soon  assumed 
such  empire  over  him,  could  not  obliterate  the  deep  and  min 
gled  feeling  of  tenderness  and  gratitude  for  his  early  benefao 
tress.     Ayesha  was  piqued  one  day  at  hearing  him  indulge 
in  these  fond  recollections :  "  Oh,  apostle  of  God,*"  demanded 
the  youthful  beauty,  ^was  not  Cadijah  stricken  in  years? 
Has  not  Allah  given  thee  a  better  wife  in  her  stead  ?" 

^  Never !"  exclaimed  Mahomet,  with  an  honest  burst  of 
feeling — ^  never  did  God  give  me  a  better  I  When  I  waf» 
poor,  she  enriched  me ;  when  I  was  pronounced  a  liar,  she 
believed  in  me ;  when  I  was  opposed  by  all  the  world,  she 
ivinainod  true  to  me !" 


UAuouET  AKi>  nn 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


n«  iword  ftnoooncrd  u  the  InMfomnii  of  blth. — ffa«  Any  aplBil  tl 
KoniihlHa.— SwpriMl  of  ■  cannn. 


We  oome  now  to  an  important  era  in  the  career  of 
Hitherto  lie  liad  relied  od  argument  and  pcrRoaaton  to 
protwlytca  ;  enjoining  the  xiiiue  on  hia  dixciplea. 
tiona  to  tlicm  to  bear  with  patience  and  long-euffering  the 
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tility  his  fbrtunes  had  heen  blasted;  his  family  d^raded, 
impoverished,  and  dispersed,  and  he  himself  driven  into  exila 
All  this  he  might  have  continued  to  bear  with  involuntarj 
meekness,  had  not  the  means  of  retaliation  unexpectedly 
prung  up  within  his  reach.  He  had  come  to  Medina  a  fugi- 
tive seeking  an  asylum,  and  craving  merely  a  quiet  home.  In 
t  little  while,  and  probably  to  his  own  surprise,  he  found  an 
army  at  his  command :  for  among  the  many  converts  daily 
made  in  Medina ;  the  fugitives  flocking  to  him  from  Mecca, 
and 'proselytes  from  the  tribes  of  the  desert ;  were  men  of  reso- 
lute spirit,  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  fond  of  partisan 
warfare.  Human  passions  and  mortal  resentments  were  awa- 
kened by  this  sudden  accession  of  power.  They  mingled  with 
that  zeal  for  religious  reform,  which  was  still  bis  predominant 
motive.  In  the  exaltations  of  his  enthusiastic  spirit  he  endea- 
vored to  persuade  himself,  and  perhaps  did  so  effectually,  that 
the  power  thus  placed  within  his  reach  was  intended  as  a 
means  of  effecting  his  great  purpose,  and  that  he  was  called 
upon  by  divine  command  to  use  it  Such,  at  least,  is  tho  pur- 
port of  the  memorable  manifesto  which  he  issued  at  thii 
epoch,  and  which  changed  the  whole  tone  and  fortunes  of 
his  &ith. 

"  IMfferent  prophets,'  said  he,  "  have  been  sent  by  Qod  to 
illustrate  his  different  attributes :  Moses  his  clemency  and  provi- 
dence ;  Solomon  his  wisdom,  majesty,  and  glory ;  Jesus  Christ 
his  righteousness,  omniscience,  and  power ; — ^his  rightobomeM 
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by  purity  of  eondnet ;  hii  omniMiiaiiM  by  tb«  knoaMgi  la 
diBplaycd  of  the  secrets  of  ftll  he&rti ;  hii  power  bj  iW  m^ 
elcB  Lc  wrought.  Nodb  of  theu  ^ttribntea,  kinnvw,  Imi 
becD  flufficicut  to  eafoTce  convietion,  and  eren  the  miiMlMrf 
Uosca  uod  Juuus  hkre  been  treated  with  nnbelie£  I,  tkwi 
fore,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  am  sent  with  the  nrotd  I  Irtt 
those  who  prumulgate  my  faith  enter  into  no  aigaaoDt  Ht 
diacussion  ;  but  slay  all  who  refuse  obodienoa  to  Um  km 
Whoever  figlitfl  for  itie  true  faith,  whether  he  &1]  or  nniiiiMf, 
will  assuredly  receive  a  glorious  reward." 

"The  sword,"  added  be,  "  is  the  key  of  bcaren  uid  Ul; 
all  who  draw  it  in  the  cause  of  the  bith  will  bo  rewardod  «itt 
temporal  advantages ;  every  drop  shed  of  their  blood,  vmy 
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lanthropj,  to  one  of  violenoe  and  the  sword.  They  were  peon* 
liarlj  acceptable  to  the  Arabs,  harmonizing  with  their  habits, 
and  encouraging  their  predatory  propensities.  Virtually 
pirates  of  the  desert,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after 
this  open  promulgation  of  the  Religion  of  the  Sword,  they 
should  flock  in  crowds  to  the  standard  of  the  prophet  Still 
DO  violence  was  authorized  by  Mahomet  against  those  who 
should  persist  in  unbelief  provided  they  should  readily  submit 
to  his  temporal  sway,  and  agree  to  pay  tribute ;  and  here  we 
see  the  first  indication  of  worldly  ambition  and  a  desire  for 
temporal  dominion  dawning  upon  his  mind.  Still  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  tribute  thus  exacted  was  subsidiary  to  his 
ruling  passion,  and  mainly  expended  by  him  in  the  extension 
of  the  faith. 

The  first  warlike  enterprises  of  Mahomet  betray  t1 
Ing  resentment  we  have  noted.  They  were  directed  a^ffist 
the  caravans  of  Mecca,  belonging  to  his  implacable  enemies 
the  Koreishites.  The  three  first  were  beaded  by  Mahomet  in 
person,  but  without  any  material  result  The  fourth  was  con- 
fided to  a  Moslem,  named  Abdallah  Ibn  Jasch  ;  who  was  sent 
out  with  eight  or  ten  resolute  followers  on  the  road  toward 
South  Arabia.  As  it  was  now  the  holy  month  of  Radjab, 
sacred  from  violence  and  rapine,  Abdallah  had  scaled  orders^ 
not  to  be  opened  until  the  third  day.  These  orders  were 
vaguely  yet  significantly  worded.  Abdallah  was  to  repair  to 
the  valley  of  Naklah,  between  Mecca  and  Tayef  (the  same  In 
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whieh  Mkhomct  had  the  nreUtion  of  Um  Genu),  «bH*  !• 
was  to  watch  for  an  ezpeetod  aaraTaa  of  Aa   KonUIlM 

'■  Pcrbaps,"  added  the  letter  of  initrnctions  Artmdfyi—^  fm- 
Laps  tboa  mayeat  be  able  to  bring  as  MtDe  tidings  of  ifc." 

Abdallah  understood  the  true  meaDiDg  of  the  Uttar,  aai 
•eted  up  to  it.  Arriving  in  the  rallejr  of  Naklah,  h«  doaarMi 
the  caravan,  consisting  of  several  camels  laden  with  t 
disc,  and  conducted  by  four  men.  Following  it  ftt  a  d 
he  sent  one  of  his  men,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  to  orertab  Ik 
From  the  words  of  the  latter  the  Koroishitea  sappoaad  ItMoqa^ 
panions  to  be  like  himself,  pilgrims  bound  to  Heeea.  Bmdl^ 
it  was  the  month  of  Kadjab.  when  the  desert  might  be  ton^ 
elled  in  security.  Scarce  had  they  come  to  a  halt,  howw^ 
when  Abdallnli  and  his  comrades  fell  on  tlicm  ;  killed  one  tatl 
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"  They  will  ask  thee  ooncerning  the  saored  month,  whethez 
thoj  maj  make  war  therein.  Answer:  To  war  therein  is 
grievous ;  but  to  deny  God,  to  bar  the  path  of  God  against 
his  people,  to  drive  true  believers  from  his  holy  temple,  and 
to  worship  idols,  aie  sins  far  more  grievous  than  to  kill  in  tho 
holy  months." 

Having  thus  proclaimed  divine  sanction  for  the  deed,  Ma- 
homet no  longer  hesitated  to  take  his  share  of  the  booty. 
He  delivered  one  of  the  prisoners  on  ransom ;  the  other  em^ 
braced  IslamisuL 

The  above  passage  of  the  Koran,  however  satisfactory  it 
'  may  have  been  to  devout  Moslems,  will  scarcely  serve  to  ex- 
culpate their  prophet  in  the  eyes  of  the  profane.  The  expe- 
dition of  Abdallah  Ibn  Jasch  was  a  sad  practical  illustration 
of  the  new  religion  of  the  sword.  It  contemplated  not 
merely  an  act  of  plunder  and  revenge,  a  venial  act  in  the  eyes 
of  Arabs,  and  justified  by  the  new  doctrines  by  being  exer 
cised  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  but  an  outrage  also  on 
the  holy  month,  that  period  sacred  from  time  immemorial 
against  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  which  Mahomet  himself 
professed  to  hold  in  reverence.  The  craft  and  secrecy  also 
with  which  the  whole  was  devised  and  conducted,  the  sealed 
letter  of  instructions  to  Abdallah,  to  be  opened  only  at  the 
^  end  of  three  days,  at  the  scene  of  projected  outrage,  and 
eouched  in  language  vague,  equivocal,  yet  sufficiently  signifi* 
cant  to  the  agent ;  all  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  conduct 
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of  Hkhoinet  in  the  oartier  p^rt  of  hu  cuwer,  wbui  he  dmd 
oponlj  U>  purine  llii^  pnlh  of  diitv,  "  tbongb  the  sun  alumti)  ha 
unijod  i^iiiil  liini  od  the  right  h*Dd,  uid  the  mooo  ok  )i» 
IcA  ;"  kll  showfd  that  ho  wu  codhciou*  of  the  tnr|HtadK  o 
act  he  wat  auttioriiiuj;.  His  iliurowal  of  tlie  Tiolcnee 
luittvd  bj  Abdallah,  ^ot  his  bringing  (lie  Koran  to  his  aid  to 
nubia  him  (o  profit  hy  it  wltb  impunity,  gijt  atUl  iaAet 
thadoB  to  this  tran«aetion  ;  whioh  altognthor  »hoira  bow  liu» 
dimtvl}'  anil  wid«tjr  he  went  wrong  tJie  iuoiui?nt  he  departed 
from  the  benevolent  npirit  of  Ohnntirinity,  which  he  al  fnl 
endcarorod  U>  emulate.  Wurldlj  paimiana  and  worldfj  bl^ 
rests  were  fast  getting  the  nseendencj  over  that  religioM 
thuiiiBam  wliich  firnt  iunpiri-d  biro.     As  has  well  been  obaorwdi 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

The  Battle  of  Beder. 

In  the  Beoond  year  of  the  Hegira  Mahomet  reoeived  intelli- 
gence that  his  arch  foe,  Abu  Sofian,  with  a  troop  of  thirty 
horsemen,  was  condacting  back  to  Mecca  a  caravan  of  a  thou- 
sand camels,  laden  with  the  merchandise  of  Syria.  Their 
route  lay  through  the  country  of  Medina,  between  the  range 
of  mountains  and  the  sea.  Mahomet  determined  to  intercept 
them.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  Ramadhan,  therefore, 
he  sallied  forth  with  three  hundred  and  fourteen  men,  of  whom 
eighty-three  were  M  chad jer ins,  or  exiles  from  Mecca ;  sixty- 
one  Awsites,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  Khazradites.  Each 
troop  had  its  own  banner.  There  were  but  two  horses  in  this 
little  army,*  but  there  were  seventy  fleet  camels,  which  the 

•  "  The  Arabs  of  the  denert/'  says  Burckhardt,  *'  are  not  rich  in  hones. 
Among  the  great  tribes  on  the  Red  Sea,  between  Akaba  and  Meoca»  and 
to  the  south  and  sonthaast  of  Mecca,  as  far  as  Yemen,  hones  are  very 
scaice,  especially  among  those  of  the  momitainoos  districts.  The  settled 
Inhabitants  of  He4jaz  and  Yemen  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
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troop  mooiited  by  turns,  so  as  to  make  a  rapid  march  wiUuNit 
much  &tigae. 

Oihman  Ibn  Affan,  the  son-in-hiw  of  Mahomet^  was  now 
Tetumed  with  his  wife  Rokaia  from  their  exile  in  Abjsnnii, 
and  would  have  joined  the  enterprise,  but  his  wife  was  iD 
almost  unto  death,  so  that  he  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  remsn 
in  Medina. 

Mahomet  for  a  while  took  the  main  road  to  Mecca,  thflO 
leaving  it  to  the  left,  turned  toward  the  Red  Sea  and  entered 
a  fertile  valley,  watered  by  the  brook  Beder.  Here  he  laid  ii 
wait  near  a  ford,  over  which  the  caraTans  were  accustomed  to 
pass.  He  caused  his  men  to  dig  a  deep  trench,  and  to  divert 
the  water  therein,  so  that  they  might  resort  thither  to  alakf 
their  ihirst,  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  meantime,  Abu  Sofian  having  received  earij' 
intelligence  that  Mahomet  had  sallied  forth  to  waylay  hia 
with  a  superior  force,  dispatched  a  messenger  named  OmiUt 
on  a  fleet  dromedary,  to  summon  instant  relief  from  Meeea 
The  messenger  arrived  at  the  Caaba  haggard  and  breatUti^ 
Abu  Jahl  mounted  the  roof  and  sounded  the  alann.  AD 
Mecca  was  in  confusion  and  consternation.  Henda,  the  inb 
of  Abu  Sofian,  a  woman  of  a  fierce  and  intrepid  nature,  aSki 
upon  her  fiither  Otha,  her  brother  Al  Walid,  her  uncle  Shsibfts 

hones.    Tho  tribes  most  rich  in  horses  sre  those  who  dwell  in  the 
■thrdy  fertile  plsins  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
tnd  €0  the  Syrian  plains.** — Bureikardi,  II.  50. 
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and  all  the  warriors  of  her  kindred,  to  arm  and  hasten  to  the 
relief  of  her  husband.  The  brothers,  too,  of  the  Koreishite 
slain  by  Abdallah  Ibn  Jasch,  in  the  valley  of  Naklah,  seized 
their  weapons  to  avenge  his  death.  Motives  of  interest  were 
mingled  with  eagerness  for  vengeance,  for  most  of  the  Ko 
reishites  had  property  embarked  in  the  caravan.  In  a  'little 
while  a  force  of  one  hundred  horse  and  seven  hundred  camels 
hurried  forward  on  the  road  toward  Syria.  It  was  led  by 
Abu  Jahl,  now  threescore  and  ten  years  of  age,  a  veteran 
warrior  of  the  desert,  who  still  retained  the  fire,  and  almost 
the  vigor  and  activity  of  youth,  combined  with  the  rancor  of 
old  age. 

While  Abu  Jahl,  with  his  forces,  was  hurrying  on  in  one 
direction,  Abu  Sofian  was  approaching  in  another.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  region  of  danger,  he  preceded  his  caravan  a  eon* 
siderable  distance,  carefully  regarding  every  track  and  foot- 
print At  length  he  came  upon  the  track  of  the  little  army 
of  Mahomet  He  knew  it  from  the  size  of  the  kernels  of  the 
dates,  which  the  troops  had  thrown  by  the  wayside  as  they 
marched, — those  of  Medina  being  remarkable  for  their  small* 
ness.  On  such  minute  signs  do  the  Arabs  depend  in  tracking 
their  foes  through  the  deserts. 

Observing  the  course  Mahomet  had  taken,  Abu  Sofian 
changed  his  route,  and  passed  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
ontil  he  considered  himself  out  of  danger.  He  then  sent 
another  messenger  to  meet  any  Koreishites  that  might  have 
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sallied  forth,  and  to  let  them  know  that  the  oaraTan 
and  thej  might  return  to  Mecca. 

The  messenger  met  the  Koreishites  when  in  full 
On  hearing  that  the  caravan  was  safe,  thej  came  to  a  halt  and 
hold  coanoiL  Some  were  for  pushing  forward  and  inflioting  a 
signal  punishment  on  Mahomet  and  his  followers ;  othera  wore 
for  turning  back.  In  this  dilemma,  they  sent  a  soout  te 
reconnoitre  the  enemy.  He  brought  back  word  that  thej  weie 
about  three  hundred  strong ;  this  increased  the  desire  of  those 
who  were  for  battle.  Others  remonstrated.  ^  Consider,"  said 
they,  ^^  these  are  men  who  have  nothing  to  lose ;  they  have 
nothing  but  their  swords ;  not  one  of  them  will  fall  withoil 
slaying  his  man.  Beside,  we  have  relatives  among  them ;  if 
we  conquer,  we  will  not  be  able  to  look  each  other  in  the  fitoi^ 
having  slain  each  other's  relatives.*'  These  words  were  prs- 
ducing  their  effect,  but  the  brothers  of  the  Koreishite  who  had 
been  slain  in  the  valley  of  Naklah,  were  instigated  by  Aba 
Jahl  to  cry  for  revenge.  That  fiery  old  Arab  seoondod  thflir 
appeal  ^  Forward !"  cried  he ;  ^  let  us  get  water  from  tht 
brook  Beder  for  the  feast  with  which  we  shall  make  menj 
over  the  escape  of  our  caravan "  The  main  body  of  tht 
troops,  therefore,  elevated  their  standards  and  resumed  dMil 
march,  though  a  considerable  number  turned  back  to  Meoea. 

The  scouts  of  Mahomet  brought  him  notice  of  the  9Sf> 
pruach  of  tliis  force.  The  hearts  of  some  of  hia  foUowi 
failed  them ;  they  had  come  forth  in  the  expectation  of  Btdi 
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fitting  and  mnoh  plunder,  and  were  dismayed  at  the  thonghta 
of  Bueh  an  OTerwhelming  host ;  bat  Mahomet  bade  them  be 
of  good  eheer,  for  AUah  had  promised  him  an  easy  victory. 

The  Moslems  posted  themselves  on  a  rising  ground,  with 
water  at  the  foot  of  it  A  hut,  or  shelter  of  the  branches  of 
trees,  had  been  hastily  erected  on  the  summit  for  Mahomet, 
and  a  dromedary  stood  before  it,  on  which  he  might  fly  to 
Medina  in  case  of  defeat 

The  vanguard  of  the  enemy  entered  the  valley  panting 
with  thirst,  and  hastened  to  the  stream  to  drink ;  but  Hamza, 
the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  set  upon  them  with  a  number  of  bis 
men,  and  slew  the  leader  with  his  own  hand.  Only  one  of  the 
vanguard  escaped,  who  was  afterwards  converted  to  the 
&ith. 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy  now  approached  with  sound 
of  trumpet  Three  Koreishite  warriors  advancing  in  front, 
defied  the  bravest  of  the  Moslems  to  equal  combat.  Two  of 
these  challengers  were  Otha,  the  father-in-law  of  Abu  Sofian, 
and  Al  Walid,  his  brother-in-law.  The  third  challenger  was 
Shaibn,  the  brother  of  Otha.  These  it  will  be  recollected  had 
been  instigated  to  sally  forth  from  Mecca,  by  Henda.  the  wife 
of  Abu  Sofian.     They  were  all  men  of  rank  in  their  tribe. 

Three  warriors  of  Medina  stepped  forvrard  and  accepted 
Ui^  diallenge ;  but  they  cried,  ^^No  I  Lot  the  renegades  of 
onr  own  city  of  Mecca,  advance,  if  they  dare."  Upon  this 
Hamia  and  All,  the  uncle  and  cousin  of  Mahomet,  and  Obei- 
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dah  Ibn  al  Hareth,  undertook  the  fight  After  a  fieroe  wot 
obstinate  contest,  Hamza  and  Ali  each  slew  his  antagoniii 
Thcj  then  went  to  the  aid  of  Obeidah,  who  was  aemrely 
woanded  and  nearly  overcome  by  Otha.  They  slew  the  Ko- 
reishite  and  bore  away  their  associate,  but  he  presently  died 
of  his  wounds. 

The  battle  now  became  general  The  Moslems,  awan 
of  the  inferiority  of  their  number,  at  first  merely  stood 
on  the  defensive,  maintaining  their  position  on  the  rising 
ground,  and  galling  the  enemy  with  flights  of  arrows  whenever 
they  sought  to  slake  their  intolerable  thirst  at  the  streta 
below.  Mahomet  remained  in  his  hut  on  the  hill,  acoom* 
panied  by  Abu  Bcker,  and  earnestly  engaged  in  prayer. 
In  the  course  of  the  battle  he  had  a  paroxysm,  or  fell  into  a 
kind  of  trance.  Coming  to  himself,  he  declared  that  God  id 
a  vision  had  promised  him  the  victory.  Rushing  out  of  thehsl) 
he  caught  up  a  handful  of  dust  and  cast  it  into  the  air  towaid 
the  Koreishites,  exclaiming,  ^  May  confusion  light  upon  their 
faces."  Then  ordering  his  followers  to  charge  down  npon  tiM 
enemy :  ^ Fight,  and  fear  not,"  cried  he;  ^  the  gates  of  pais- 
disc  are  under  the  shade  of  swords.  He  will  assuredly  lad 
instant  admission,  who  falls  fighting  for  the  faith." 

In  the  shock  of  battle  which  ensued,  Abu  Jahl,  who  wtf 
urging  his  horse  into  the  thickest  of  the  conflict,  received  a 
blow  of  a  scimetar  in  the  thigh,  which  brought  him  to  At 
ground.    Abdallah  Ibn  Masoud  put  his  foot  npon  his  breast 
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and  whil^  the  fiery  yeieran  wu  still  uttering  imprecations  and 
eorses  on  Mahomet  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

The  Koreishites  now  gave  way  and  fled.  Seventy  remained 
dead  on  the  field,  and  nearly  the  same  number  were  taken 
prisoners.  Fourteen  Moslems  were  slain,  whose  names  remain 
on  record  as  martyrs  to  the  faith. 

This  signal  victory  was  easily  to  be  accounted  for  on 
natural  principles ;  the  Moslems  being  fresh  and  unwearied, 
and  having  th^dvantago  of  a  rising  ground,  and  a  supply  of 
water ;  while  the  Koreishites  were  fatigued  by  a  hasty  march, 
parched  with  thirst,  and  diminished  in  force,  by  the  loss  of 
numbers  who  had  turned  back  to  Mecca.  Moslem  writerSj 
however,  attribute  this  early  triumph  of  the  faith  to  super- 
natural agency.  When  Mahomet  scattered  dust  in  the  air, 
say  they,  three  thousand  angelic  warriors  in  white  and  yellow 
turbans,  and  long  dazzling  robes,  and  mounted  on  black  and 
white  steeds,  came  rushing  like  a  blast,  and  swept  the  Koreish- 
ites before  theuL  Nor  is  this  affirmed  on  Moslem  testimony 
alone,  but  given  on  the  word  of  an  idolater,  a  peasant  who  was 
attending  sheep  on  an  adjacent  hilL  ^I  was  with  a  opm- 
panion,  my  cousin,'*  said  the  peasant,  ^  upon  the  fold  of  the 
mountain  watching  the  conflict,  and  waiting  to  join  with  the 
conquerors  and  share  the  spoil  Suddenly,  we  beheld  a  great 
doud  sailing  toward  us,  and  within  it  were  the  neighing  of 
steeds  and  braying «of  trumpets.  As  it  approached,  squadrons 
af  angels  sallied  forth,  and  we  heard  the  terrific  voice  of  the 
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uohmagal  u  ha  urged  liii  nu*  Wm™—,  <  8pMd  I  wtmA  I  Ok 
ITaiiuni !'    At  which  mM  «mnd  tha  hewt  of  ^  ttmtfuim 

bnrst  with  terror,  and  ha  di«d  on  the  apot ;  tad  I  hal  wM 
nigh  shared  bis  fate."* 

When  the  coaflict  wu  ov«r  Abdallah  Il«  Hasmid  lnmM 
610  head  of  Abu  Jahl  to  Mahomet,  who  ejed  tha  gril^  tooftj 
with  eiultation.  exclaiming,  *-  This  man  waa  tha  Pbknoh  tf 
our  nation."  The  true  name  of  tbia  vctenn  wuiior  Ml 
Amru  Ibn  Iladliam.  The  Koreiabitea  had^ciTot  hia  tta 
Burnamc  of  Abu  'Ihoem,  or  Father  of  Wiadom,  on  aaooant  «( 
hia  BogiLcity.  The  Moslema  had  changed  it  to  Aim  Jak^ 
Father  of  Folly.  The  latUr  appellation  hu  adhered  to  Ua 
in  history,  and  he  is  never  mentioned  by  true  belieran  w 
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temptaoual J  thrown  into  a  pit  which  had  been  digged  tor  theia 
The  question  was  how  to  dispose  of  the  prisoners.  Omar  was 
for  striking  off  their  heads ;  "bat  Abu  Beker  advised  that 
they  should  be  given  up  on  ransom.  Mahomet  obsepred  that 
Omar  was  like  Noah,  who  prayed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
guilty  by  the  deluge ;  but  Abu  Beker  was  like  Abraham,  who 
interceded  for  the  guilty.  He  decided  on  the  side  of  meiey. 
But  two  of  the  prisoners  were  put  to  death ;  one,  named 
Nadhar,  for  having  ridiculed  the  Koran  as  a  collection  of  Per- 
sian  tales  and  fables ;  the  other,  named  Okba,  for  the  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  Mahomet  when  he  first  preached  in  the  Caaba, 
and  when  he  was  rescued  by  Abu  Beker.  Several  of  the  pris* 
oners  who  were  poor,  were  liberated  on  merely  making  oath 
never  again  to  take  up  arms  against  Mahomet  or  his  followera 
The  rest  were  detained  until  ransoms  should  be  sent  by  their 
frienda 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  prisoners,  was  Al  AbbaSi 
the  uncle  of  Mahomet  He  had  been  captured  by  Abu  Yaseri 
a  man  of  small  stature.  As  the  bystanders  scoffed  at  the 
disparity  of  size,  Al  Abbas  pretended  that  he  really  had  sur- 
rendered to  a  horseman  of  gigantic  size,  mounted  on  a  steed 
the  like  of  which  he  had  never  seen  before.  Abu  Yaser  would 
have  steadily  maintained  the  truth  of  his  capture,  but  Ma- 
homet, willing  to  spare  the  humiliation  of  his  uncle,  intimated 
that  the  captor  had  been  aided  by  the  angel  Gabriel 

Al  Abbas  would  have  excused  himself  from  paying  ran* 
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tarn,  aU^ng  that  ho  ms  i  HcwUm  in  heut,  uid  had  ady 

Uken  p&rt  in  ilia  battle  on  oonipDlsion  ;  but  bis  OXOBM  iH 
not  KT&il  It  is  thoaglil  bj-  mnnf  that  he  rrallj  had  »  Mxnt 
nsderatanding  with  hia  DOphoir,  and  mu  omplovvd  bj  bim  tf 
K  up;  in  MocoA,  both  borora  and  aftor  tlio  hsltlo  of  B«der 

Another  prisonor  of  gra&t  importance  to  Mohamet  mt 
Abul  Ams,  the  huRbnnd  of  hi*  daughter  Zoinah  The  propto 
would  fain  havu  drawn  hia  ann-in-law  tti  him  and  enrolled  Um 
kmong  bis  disciplvs,  but  Abul  A&hs  rpiuniDed  slabbam  Ib  Up 
belief  Mahomet  thon  offered  to  :<et  hini  nt  liWrty  on  toait- 
lion  of  his  returning  to  him  hia  daughter.  To  thia  tlmhiUrf 
agreed  ;  and  Zeid,  the  faithful  frecrlmnn  of  the  prophet,  wu 
sent  with  neveral  coin  pi  ii  ions  lo  Mt-cca.  to  Lring  Zcinab  to 
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Dhol  Fakar,  or  the  Piercer.  He  ever  afterwards  bore  it  when 
in  battle ;  and  his  son-in-law  Ali  inherited  it  at  his  deatL 

This  equal  distribution  of  the  booty  caused  great  murmon 
among  the  troops.  Those  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  tht 
fight,  and  had  been  most  active  in  taking  the  spoil,  complained 
that  they  had  to  share  alike  with  those  who  had  stood  aloof 
from  the  affray,  and  with  the  old  men  who  had  remained  to 
guard  the  camp.  The  dispute,  observes  Sale,  resembles  that 
of  the  soldiers  of  David  in  relation  to  spoils  taken  from  the 
Amalekites ;  those  who  had  been  in  the  action  insisting  that 
they  who  tarried  by  the  stuff  should  have  no  share  of  the 
spoil  The  decision  was  the  same — that  they  should  share 
alike.  (1  Samuel,  ch.  xxx.  21-25.)  Mahomet,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  bible  history,  may  have  been  guided  by  this  decision. 
The  division  of  the  spoils  was  an  important  point  to  settle,  for 
a  leader  about  to  enter  on  a  career  of  predatory  warfare.  For- 
tunately, he  had  a  timely  revelation  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Mecca,  regulating  for  the  future  the  division  of  all  booty 
gained  in  fighting  for  the  faith. 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  the  famous  battle  of  Beder,  the 
first  victory  of  the  Saracens  under  the  standard  of  Mahomet; 
inconsiderable,  perhaps  in  itself,  but  stupendous  in  its  results  ; 
being  the  commencement  of  a  career  of  victories  which  changed 
the  destinies  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  IVnL 


DckLh  of  ib>  proplwi'i  diachirr   Belul*. — Rmu 

ZclMb.— CIni  of  tke  pmpliM'i  nsMtcOoQ  se  At*  LaWh  c 
fcatilf.— FnnOe  nf*  tt  Utnila,  ih*  *ife  of  Ab«  SofiBd— Mah 
Bunwty  CTcpCT  uaBMUdon  — Enhmmj  tl  ib«  J 
K^«r  AbTMHla. 

MABOitTT  retnnied  io  trinmpli  U>  Hedina  witlt  tbe  spnib 
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tho  oompaot,  4nd  ■ppointing  a  pUce  where  Zeuuib  aliOHld  be 
deltrered  into  his  hands.  Kcnasah  set  oat  to  couduot  bet  i 
tliitbcr  in  u  litter.  On  the  wajr  he  was  b«set  b;  a  throng  of 
Koreishites,  determined  to  prevent  the  daughter  of  Mahomet 
from  being  restored  to  him.  In  the  eonfusioo  oiie  Hahbor 
Ibn  Afiwad  made  a  thniBt  at  the  litter  with  a  lance,  which,  had 
not  Kcnanah  parried  it  with  hia  bow,  might  have  proved  bta] 
to  Zeinab,  Abu  Sofian  wai  attraoted  to  the  place  hj^  tliaa 
noise  and  tumult,  and  rebnked  Kenanah  for  restoriag  1 
hornet's  daugiitcr  thus  publiolj,  as  it  might  be  cons 
a  weak  concesnion  ;  Zeinab  was  taken  back,  ther 
home,  and  Kenanah  delivered  her  up  secretly  to  Zd 
course  of  the  following  night 

Mahomet  was  so  exasperated  at  hearing  of  tfcif^ 
his  danghtcr,  that  he  ordered  whoever  should  tabdl 
to  bom  him  alive.  When  his  rage  bad  rabBidcd  ho  modifiodfl 
this  oommaud.  "  It  is  fhr  God  alone,"  said  be,  "  to  ]iaiutk'l 
man  with  fire  If  taken,  let  Habbar  be  pat  to  death  wHk  I 
the  swnrd." 

The  recent  triumph  of  the  Hoslema  at  Beder  stmek  tht  I 
Koreiabitea  of  Mecca  with  astonishment  and  mortiflcaUaiL  | 
The  man  so  recently  driven  a  fu^tivo  from  their  waUa,  ll 
suddenly  started  up  a  powerful  foe.    Several  of  their  b 
nd  most  important  men  had  fallen  beneath  bia  aword ;  n 
were  hia  captives,  and  awaited  a  humiliating  i 
Lahab,  the  unele   of  Mahomet,  and  always  ] 


ITS  MAUOinCT  AVD  HIS  tOCOHHIHb 

oppoMF,  kaJ  bocn  nutUc,  flran  tnnoH^  lo  liki  ti 
died  k  few  i1b;!I  after  hming  of  the  vietoiy,  U«  4 
hnnlencd  l>y  tlio  rxuperatioD  ol  bis  ipbilft 
bowsm,  attribute  it  ia  Uie  ourw  pw— 4 
tloKitiino  on  kim  and  hi*  fuuilir,  wbra  ka  nin 
boil  ft  vlunv  at  tliu  prophet  an  liii-  bill  i>(  Sftlk 
n>jr  they,  fell  iiraTJiy  lUo  on  hit  ton  Otbo,  wbo  bad  r 
tb«  pn>pb«t'B  daugbt«r  Boluisi  be  wu  tarn 
UoB,  in  Um  preaence  of  s  wfaol*  tumna,  whem  i> 
Sjria. 

B;  M  OM  ma  the  recent  defeat  at  Bodor  Ml  «a  • 
M  by  Abtt  SofUn,     lie  reached  Mt«f»  ia  eafet/  witb  hti  ■ 
Tkn,  it  if  true  ;  Imt  it  wiui  to  hear  iif  the  trittui[>b  >)f  ^ 
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Aba  Sofian  summoned  two  hundred  fleet  horsemen,  each 
a  sack  of  meal  at  his  saddle-bow,  the  scanty  provisions  of 
an  Arab  for  a  foray ;  as  he  sallied  forth  he  vowed  neither  to 
anoint  bis  head,  perfume  his  beard,  nor  approach  a  female,  ontil 
he  had  met  Mahomet  face  to  face.    Scouring  the  country  to 
inthin  three  miles  of  the  gates  of  Medina,  he  slew  two  of  the 
prophet's  followers,  ravaged  the  fields,  and  burnt  the  date-trees. 
Mahomet  sallied  forth  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a  supe- 
rior force.     Abu  Sofian,  regardless  of  his  vow,  did  not  await 
his  approach,  but  turned  bridle  and  fled.     His  troop  clattered 
after  him,  throwing  off  their  sacks  of  meal  in  the  hurry  of 
iheir  flight ;  whence  this  scampering  affair  was  derisively  called 
^*  The  war  of  the  meal  sacks." 

Moslem  writers  record  an  imminent  risk  of  the  prophet, 
while  yet  in  the  field  on  this  occasion.     He  was  one  day  sleep- 
ing alone  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  at  a  distance  from  his  camp, 
when  he  was  awakened  by  a  noise,  and  beheld  Durthur,  a  hos- 
tile warrior,  standing  over  him  with  a  drawn  sword.     ^  Oh 
Mabomet,"  cried  he,  "  who  is  there  now  to  save  thee  ?"    "  God  I" 
replied  the  prophet     Struck  with  conviction,  Durthur  let  fall 
^  sword,  which    was  instantly  seized  upon  by  Mahomet 
Brandishing  the  weapon,  he  exclaimed  in  turn,  ^^  Who  is  there 
WW  to  save  thee,  Oh  Durthur  ?"  "  Alas,  no  one  1"  replied  the 

*•  well  as  datie8  ;  no  earthly  consideration  coald  induce  him  to  giye  it  up. 
"•  haia  proverbial  saying,  *'  Were  hell-fire  to  be  my  let,  I  would  not  relin- 
*«*  the  Thar."— Sec  Burekhardt,  v.  i,  3 14.  Notes. 
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■oMier  "  Then  leant  fran  mo  b)  be  nanlAiL''  Si>iftjiBg,far 
rotiimeil  tho  Hwonl  Tim  henrt  of  Um  mrriur  mu  a 
b»  tclfiiuwU-(l);i-(l  Ktolioinpt  ts  tUe  propbM  of  God,  uhI  ■»' 
bnccd  tlio  fDiili. 

A*  if  tiie  anpcdote  wcr«  nol  Buffiaitntly  ii 
detoul  Mualema  ufiirm  that  tbe  delivcmiM  of  MolwNBatvil 
throiigli  tlie  intrrrputinn  of  the  ftng«l  0>brial,  trbo,  Hi  Uw  a 
neot  DurtliuT  woa  ftliuut  U>  strike,  gavo  faim  «  blow  on  Ibt 
braut  with  his  iavisible  hand,  which  mmatd  hiin  to  1«t  lA  J 
humrord.   ' 

About  this  limit  tlia  Koroi«hil«s  of  Maoea  bctboogkl  ll 
sctvM  of  the  rolutircs  and  disciplm  of  Htthooivtwbn  li 
refuge  from  llit-ir  porat-i^utitms  in  AWsi 
ained  tberc  under  the 
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tbe  name  of  tlie  Koreiih  ftnthoritiea  of  Uecca,  that  th«  ta^ 
tiTGB  might  be  deliTcred  np  to  them.  Tha  king  wu  a  Jwit 
man,  and  Bummoncd  the  Moslems  before  him  to  acplaia  HoM 
uew  and  dangerous  heresy  of  which  the;  were  accused.  Among 
their  nnmbcT  was  Gia&r,  or  Jaafar,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  and 
brother  of  Ali,  consequent!;  the  cousin  of  Mahomet  II«  TU 
a  man  of  persuasive  eloquence  and  a  most  prepossassiiig  ap- 
pearance. He  stood  forth  on  this  occasion,  and  expounded  the 
doctrines  of  Islam  with  leal  and  power.  The  king,  who,  >■ 
has  been  observed,  was  a  Nestorian  Chris^ 
doctrines  so  similar  in  many  r 
so  opposed  to  the  ^ross  tdolatc 
for  from  giviog  up  the  fngittvi 
into  favor  and  protectioi 
lab  the  presents  they  had  \ 
court. 


CHATTER  Xn. 


Orawing  power  of  Mabomet. — Hi*  mcntmcnl  ii^nM  the  Ji 
ro  to  Anb  ilamHl  by  tbe  Jew'ula  iriba  of  il 
BeDi   Kainuki  lake  relume  in  Lheir  ciMlc.— 
coniiKation  and  banbbment. — Marhigr  of  OthnMn  la  Am  f 
daa([ht(r  0mm  Kollhum,  and  of  iIk  propbel  M 
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All  the  concessions  made  by  him  to  that  stiff-neoked  race 
had  proved  fruitless ;  they  not  only  remained  stubborn  in  un- 
belief, but  treated  him  and  his  doctrines  with  ridiculei 
Assma,  the  daughter  of  Merwan,  a  Jewish  poetess,  wrote 
iatires  against  him.  She  was  put  to  death  by  one  of  his  fa- 
natic disciples.  Abu  A&k,  an  Israelite,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  likewise  slain  for  indulging  in  satire 
against  the  prophet  Kaab  Ibn  Aschraf,  another  Jewish  poet) 
repaired  to  Mecca  after  the  battle  of  Beder,  and  endeavored 
to  stir  up  the  Korcishites  to  vengeance,  reciting  verses  in 
which  he  extolled  the  virtues  and  bewailed  the  death  of  those 
of  their  tribe  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  Such  was  his  in- 
fatuation, that  he  recited  these  verses  in  public,  on  his  return 
to  Medina,  and  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  prophet's  ad- 
herents who  were  related  to  the  slain.  Stung  by  this  invidi- 
ous hostility,  Mahomet  one  day  exclaimed  in  his  anger,  ^  Who 
will  rid  me  of  this  son  of  Aschraf?"  Within  a  few  days 
afterwards.  Kaab  paid  for  his  poetry  with  his  life ;  being  slain 
by  a  zealous  Ansarian  of  the  Awsite  tribe. 

An  event  at  length  oocurred,  which  caused  the  anger  of 
Mahomet  against  the  Jews  to  break  out  in  open  hostility.  A 
damsel  of  one  of  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabs  who  brought 
milk  to  the  city,  was  one  day  in  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the 
Beni  Kainoka,  or  children  of  Kainoka,  one  of  the  three  prin- 
oipal  Jewish  families.  Here  she  was  accosted  by  a  number 
of  young  Israelites,  who  having  heard  her  beauty  extolled^ 
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beooQght  hor  to  anoorer  her  &M.  Tlia  d 
mntrarj  to  the  Iaw*  of  proprivly  sinoog  ber  pcopln  A.  yum 
goldaniitti,  wLose  abop  was  hftrd  b^,  •ocrctljr  fuUnsd  Ika  ■ 
•r  bar  veil  to  the  bnnoh  on  wbich  obe  was  nittlng,  hi  thmt  wit 
«he  roM  to  depart,  the  g^rniuiit  rcmiLiiioi),  and  bar  &ea  « 
Mponoti  to  view.  Upon  tliiii  there  m*  laiight«r  and  mwA 
■.mong  the  young  lenelilea.  and  the  dunstt  etood  In  the  aU 
coofoundcd  and  nbuhcd.  A  MoKleai  preMUt,  neentitig  I 
■bame  put  uik>ii  ber,  drew  bia  sword,  end  tbraiit  H  thro«| 
the  body  of  tbo  goldamilb ;  he  in  his  turn  waa  iiistaatlj  li 
bj  the  Israelites,  Tbe  Monlvmit  from  a  noighbaritig  i|a 
flew  to  arms,  the  Boni  Kainokn  did  the  eame,  hnl  | 
ferior  in  numbers,  took  refnge  in  a  *tronghoUL 
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The  anas  and  riches  aocraing  to  the  prophet  and  his  fol- 
lowers from  this  confiscation,  were  of  great  avail  in  the  ensu- 
ing wars  of  the  faitL  Among  the  weapons  which  fell  to  the 
share  of  Mahomet,  are  enumerated  three  swords ;  Medhani. 
the  Keen,  al  Battar,  the  Trenchant,  and  Hatef,  the  Deadly 
Two  lances,  al  Monthari,  the  Disperser,  and  al  Monthawi,  the 
Destroyer.  A  cuirass  of  silver,  named  al  Fadha,  and  another 
named  al  Saadia,  said  to  have  heen  given  by  Saul  to  David, 
when  about  to  encounter  OoliatL  There  was  a  bow,  too,  called 
al  GatCUn,  or  the  Strong,  but  it  did  not  answer  to  its  name, 
for  in  the  first  battle  in  which  the  prophet  used  it,  he  drew  it 
with  such  force  tbat  he  broke  it  in  pieces.  In  general,  he  used 
the  Arabian  kind  of  bow,  with  appropriate  arrows  and  lanceSj 
and  forbade  his  followers  to  use  those  of  Persia. 

Mahomet  now  sought  no  longer  to  conciliate  the  Jews ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  became  objects  of  his  religious  hostility.  He 
revoked  the  regulation  by  which  he  had  made  Jerusalem  the 
Kobla  or  point  of  prayer,  and  established  Mecca  in  its  place ; 
towards  which,  ever  since,  the  Mahometans  turn  their  faces 
when  performiug  their  devotions. 

The  death  of  the  prophet's  daughter  Rokaia  had  beeik 
proporly  deplored  by  her  husband  Othman.  To  console  the 
latter  for  his  loss,  Omar,  his  brother  in  arms,  offered  him,  11 
the  course  of  the  year,  his  daughter  Hafza  for  wife.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Hobash,  a  Suhamite,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
of  tempting  beauty,  yet  Othman  declined  the  match.     Omai 
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wu  indigiunt  at  what  li»  eoaotlwi  «  iH^  to  Ul  1 
■nd  to  hinuelf,  and  eomplained  of  it  to  Wiliiiwl  * 
grieved,  Omar"  repliad  tlie  propbat, ' 
i)r  Othman,  and  a  batter  hnaband  fbr  thy  das^tar."  Ha  kl 
effect  gave  Lis  own  daughter  Umm  Kolthiun  to  OtliHaii;  mA 
took  the  fair  Hafia  to  wile  bimaelf  Bj  tluae  ptditie  alHnMI 
he  grappled  both  Othmaa  and  Omar  more  atras^  to  Ui 
ride,  while  be  graUfied  hie  own  indinationa  fi>r  fuula  bM^ 
Ha&a,  next  to  Ajeaba,  was  the  raoit  fivored  of  hit  wliw; 
and  waa  intmated  with  the  eoSlBr  eoataining 
reraes  of  the  Korao  le  thej  won  rarcaled. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Henda  incites  Abu  Sofian  and  the  Koreishites  to  rerenga  the  death  of  bet 
relations  slain  in  the  battle  of  Beder. — The  Koreishites  sally  forth,  fol- 
lowed by  Henda  and  her  female  companions. — Battle  of  Ohod. — Fero- 
cious triumph  of  Henda. — Mahomet  consoles  himself  by  manying  Hend, 
the  daughter  of  Omeya. 

As  the  power  of  Mahomet  increased  in  Medina,  the  hostilitj 
of  the  Koreishites  in  Mecca  augmented  in  virulence.  Abu 
Sofian  held  command  in  the  sacred  city,  and  was  incessantly 
urged  to  warfare  by  his  wife  Henda,  whose  fierce  spirit  could 
take  no  rest,  until  "  blood  revenge "  had  been  wreaked  on 
those  by  whom  her  father  and  brother  had  been  slain.  Akre 
ma,  also,  a  son  of  Abu  Jahl,  and  who  inherited  his  father's 
hatred  of  the  prophet,  clamored  for  vengeance.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  Hegira,  therefore,  the  year  after  the  battle  of 
Beder,  Abu  Sofian  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  three  thoa- 
sand  men,  most  of  them  Koreishites,  though  there  were  also 
Arabs  of  the  tribes  of  Kanana  and  Tehama.  Seven  hundred 
were  armed  with  corselets,  and  two  hundred  were  horsemen 
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[)«»  we, 

re  boni«  Id  fruni  b;  tha  nM 

«■  Ahd 

alDn 

r,  a   Iiralii;h 

of  thr 

tribe  at  KdkuIi,  wIm  lad  k 

borvditarjr  rigbt  to  tha  fonmott  pUot  ia  a 

rank  In  battle,  and  to  bow  tba  itudud  I>  A*  iiliiiii  if  4 

amy. 

In  tlie  rear  of  the  boat  fbllowed  tba  nndMm  Hial^  «| 
Gn«en  principal  women  of  Hooa,  ralitiTM  at  IboaB  Ala  I 
the  battle  of  Bcder ;  Bometimei  filling  tbe  air  vflh  Wilh| 
and  lamentations  for  tbe  dead  ;  at  other  time*  aal 
troops  with  the  sonnd  of  timbrels  and  wariikfl  t 
tbcy  passed   through   the  village  of  Abwa,  « 
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aid  them  by  hurling  stones  from  the  house-tops.  The  elder 
among  his  followers  joined  in  his  opinion ;  but  the  young  meii| 
of  heady  valor  at  all  times,  and  elated  by  the  late  victory  at 
Beder,  cried  out  for  a  fair  fight  in  the  open  field. 

Mahomet  yielded  to  their  clamors,  but  his  forces,  when 
mustered,  were  scarce  a  thousand  men ;  one  hundred  only  had 
cuirasses,  and  but  two  were  horsemen.  The  hearts  of  those 
recently  so  clamorous  to  sally  forth,  now  misgave  them,  and 
they  would  &in  await  the  encounter  within  the  walls.  ^  No," 
replied  Mahomet,  *^  it  becomes  not  a  prophet  when  once  he  has 
drawn  the  sword  to  sheathe  it ;  nor  when  once  he  has  advanced, 
to  turn  back,  until  God  has  decided  between  him  and  the  foe." 
So  saying,  he  led  forth  his  army.  Part  of  it  was  com- 
posed of  Jews  and  Khazradites,  led  by  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba 
Soldi.  Mahomet  declined  the  assistance  of  the  Jews,  unless 
they  embraced  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  as  they  refused,  he 
ordered  them  back  to  Medina ;  upon  which  their  protector, 
Abdallah,  turned  back  also  with  his  Khazradites;  thus  re- 
ducing the  army  to  about  seven  hundred  men. 

With  this  small  force  Mahomet  posted  himself  upon  the 
hill  of  Ohod,  about  six  miles  from  Medina  His  position  was 
partly  defended  by  rocks  and  the  asperities  of  the  hill,  and 
archers  were  stationed  to  protect  him  in  flank  and  rear  from 
the  attacks  of  cavalry.  He  was  armed  with  a  helmet  and  two 
shirts  of  mail.  On  his  sword  was  engraved,  ''  Fear  brings  dis- 
grace ;  forward  lies  honor.     Cowardice  saves  no  tnan  from  his 
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hta."  Am  ba  vu  aot  proiw  to  ukv  kb  mUt*  |«rt  in  iMUk  k 
MKiSded  Iii«  tvord  la  a  brsrit  wkrrinr,  Abu  Dndjam,  wfca  «ww< 
to  visld  it  u  long  u  it  had  edge  and  leapcr.  For  UaMl( 
ha,  U  imul,  took  a  eonnButling  sUnd  wboneo  ba  aigbl  MO' 
looktUfidd 

Tbe  Kot«bhit«a,  ranBdent  in  their  nuiaben;  v»m»  nuik 
tag  to  tho  Prat  >if  tlio  bill  witb  banners  flying  Abn  Sofi« 
led  the  oentra ;  tbun  were  n  btudred  bomnicn  on  eadk  wit^ 
Ibii  Uft  eamiBaiided  by  Abemt,  tbe  wi  of  Abm  JnU,  A* 
rigbt  b;  Kbaled  Ihn  a!  Welcd-  As  tbe;  edruieod,  Hodt 
and  licrRonipBiiion* ■truck  lltfir  timbnti  unI  etisnted  lIiMTnt 
•ong ;  alirickin);  nut  at  interrala  Ibo  naiaea  of  liiatm  wbo  had 
been  alain  In  llie  bntllo  of  Ik-doe       "  Cuunigei,  MtM  at  Abdal 
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WII8  at  his  right  hand,  anned  with  the  sword  of  Mahomet,  and 
haying  a  red  band  round  his  head,  on  which  was  written, 
"  Help  comes  from  God  !  victory  is  ours  !" 

The  enemy  were  staggered  by  the  shock.  Abu  Pudjana 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  them,  dealing  deadly  blows  on  every 
side,  and  exclaiming,  '^  The  sword  of  Ood  and  his  prophet  I** 
Seven  standard-bearers,  of  the  race  of  Abd  el  Dar,  were,  one 
after  the  other,  struck  down,  and  the  centre  began  to  yield. 
The  Moslem  archers,  thinking  the  victory  secure,  forgot  the 
commands  of  Mahomet,  and  leaving  their  post,  dispersed  in 
quest  of  spoil,  crying  ^  Booty !  booty !"  Upon  this  Khaled,  ral* 
lying  the  horse,  got  possession  of  the  ground  abandoned  by 
the  archers,  attacked  the  Moslems  in  rear,  put  some  to  flight, 
and  threw  the  rest  in  confusion.  In  the  midst  of  the  confu- 
sion a  horseman,  Obbij  Ibn  Chalaf  by  name,  pressed  through 
the  throng,  crying,  ^  Where  is  Mahomet  ?  There  is  no  safety 
while  he  lives."  But  Mahomet,  seizing  a  lanoe  from  an  attend- 
ant, thrust  it  through  the  throat  of  the  idolater,  who  fell  dead 
from  his  horse.  ^  Thus,"  says  the  pious  Al  Jannabi,  ^  died 
this  enemy  of  Gbd,  who,  some  years  before,  had  menaced  the 
prophet,  saying,  ^  I  shall  find  a  day  to  slay  thee.'  ^  Have  a 
care,'  was  the  reply ;  '  if  it  please  Allah,  thou  thyself  shall 
fall  beneath  my  hand.'" 

In  the  midst  of  the  melee  a  stone  from  a  sling  struok  Ma- 
homet on  the  mouth,  cutting  his  lip  and  knocking  out  one  of 
bis  front  teeth  ;  he  was  wounded  in  the  hoe  also  by  an  arrow, 


JS8  yAPovrr  ako  m*  hhijwiiiiiim 

111*  iro*  Ii«m1  of  vkioli  r«Baiii«d  in  Um  woud  Huna,  ta. 
wblle  lUjing  •  KoroUhite.  waa  timiu£scd  bjf  tie  Una*  tl 
W&luo,  au  Ktliiopl&D  slave,  wbo  had  bMB  |irontued  his  fn^ 
daw  if  liD  aliDuU  ntengo  the  dcatli  uf  liia  miutu,  tluii  hf 
Haiou  in  Uie  bucUo  of  Utnlor  Muaub  Ibu  Omair,  sUo.  via 
bora  tlic  RUcdanl  of  Maktmsl.  vm  lud  law,  bul  AJt  Msri 
tilts  locrutl  bauuer  anil  bora  U  «loft  amidu  Uui  itorei  at  btttk 
Aa  Mocaah  ntiemblitd  th«  |ira|ili*t  in  pafaon,  k  ifcoBtvu 
pnt  up  b;r  Uio  «uom(r  thai  HAhomol  mu  tbUn.  Tb«  KTriM- 
I(«a  won  inspired  with  redoubled  urdor  at  Um  flomHl ;  ^ 
Hoalams  fled  in  despair,  bearing  witb  Ui«m  Abu  B«ker  uJ 
Omar,  who  wore  wouoded.  Boab,  tbo  auii  uf  Mulck,  tunratw 
beliold   Maliotuet  lying  among  Uin  »aan4cd  in  •  ditefa,*^ 
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The  KoreiBbites  baviDg  withdrawn,  Mahomet  descended 
firom  the  rock  and  yisited  the  field  of  battle.  At  sight  of  the 
body  of  his  uncle  Hamza,  so'  brutally  mangled  and  mutilated, 
ho  TOwed  to  inflict  like  outrage  on  seventy  of  the  enemy  when 
in  his  power.  His  grief,  we  are  told,  was  soothed  by  the  angel 
Gbbriel,  who  assured  him  that  Hamza  was  enregistered  an 
inhabitant  of  the  seventh  heaven,  by  the  title  of  ^  The  lion  of 
God  and  of  his  prophet" 

The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  interred  two  and  two,  and 
three  and  three,  in  the  places  where  they  had  fallen.  Mahomet 
forbade  his  followers  to  mourn  for  the  dead  by  cutting  off  their 
hair,  rending  their  garments,  and  the  other  modes  of  lamenta- 
tion usual  among  the  Arabs ;  but  he  consented  that  they 
should  weep  for  the  dead,  as  tears  relieve  the  overladen  heart 

The  night  succeeding  the  battle  was  one  of  great  disquie- 
tude, lest  the  Koreishites  should  make  another  attack;  or 
should  surprise  Medina.  On  the  following  day  he  marchod  in 
the  direction  of  that  city,  hovering  near  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
return  of  night  lighting  numerous  watch-fires.  Abu  Sofian, 
however,  had  received  intelligence  that  Mahomet  was  still 
alive.  He  felt  himself  too  weak  to  attack  the  city,  therefore, 
while  Mahomet  was  in  the  field,  and  might  come  to  its  assist- 
ance ;  and  he  feared  that  the  latter  might  be  reinforced  by  its 
Uihabitants,  and  seek  him  with  superior  numbers.  Contenting 
oimself^  therefore,  with  the  recent  victory,  he  made  a  truce  with 
the  Moslems  for  a  year,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Mecca. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

ThsAcbery  of  certain  Jewish  tribes  ;  their  panishment. — Derotkn  of  tlM 
prophet's  freedman  Zeid  ;  divorces  his  beaatifiil  wife  Zeinab,  that  dw 
may  become  the  wife  of  the  prophet. 

The  defeat  of  Mahomet  at  the  battle  of  Ohod,  acted  for  a 
time  an&Torablj  to  his  causo  among  some  of  the  Arab  and 
Jewibh  tribes,  as  was  evinced  by  certain  acts  of  perfidy.  The 
inhabitants  of  two  towns,  Adhal  and  Kara,  sent  a  deputation 
to  him,  professing  an  inclination  to  embrace  the  faith,  and  re- 
qnesting  missionaries  to  teach  them  its  doctrines.  He  aoeord- 
ingly  sent  six  disciples  to  accompany  the  deputation  i  but  on 
the  journey,  while  reposing  by  the  brook  Radje  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Hodseitites,  the  deputies  fell  upon  the 
unsuspecting  Moslems,  slew  four  of  them,  and  carried  the 
other  two  to  Mecca,  where  they  gave  them  up  to  the  Koreiab- 
tif«,  who  put  them  to  death. 

A  similar  act  of  treachery  was  practised  by  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Nadjed.  Pretending  to  be  Moslems,  they 
•ought  succor  from  Mahomet  against  their  enemies.  He  sent 
a  number  of  his  followers  to  their  aid,  who  were  attacked  bj 
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D.ii(<r  !■  Ui  L'l-JtAtioD  i>f  moilwr  Jewish  tribe,  il 
NaiL-j  wu.  ..»i  licb  ['>s««siuuai  ud  a  c»stl«.  otUed 
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the  Khamdite  secretly  persuaded  them  to  stay  by  promteing 
them  aid.  He  failed  in  his  promise.  The  Beni  Nadher,  thu 
disappointed  hy  the  ^  Chief  of  the  Hypocrites,''  shut  ihem> 
■elves  np  in  their  castle  of  Zohra,  where  they  were  besieged 
by  Mahomet,  who  cut  down  and  burnt  the  date-trees,  on  whidi 
they  depended  for  supplies.  At  the  end  of  six  days  thej 
eapitulated,  and  were  permitted  to  depart,  each  with  a  oamd 
load  of  effects,  arms  excepted.  Some  were  banished  to  Syria, 
others  to  Khaibar,  a  strong  Jewish  city  and  fortress,  distant 
several  days'  journey  from  Medina.  As  the  tribe  was  w^lthy, 
there  was  ^reat  spoil,  which  Mahomet  took  entirely  to  himself 
His  follovers  demurred  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  law  of 
partition  revealed  in  the  Koran  ;  but  he  let  them  know  that 
according  to  another  revelation,  all  booty  gained,  like  the 
present,  without  striking  a  blow,  was  not  won  by  man,  but  wis 
a  gift  from  Ood,  and  must  be  delivered  over  to  the  prophet  to 
be  ex'^ended  by  him  in  good  works,  and  the  relief  of  orphans, 
of  the  poor,  and  the  traveller.  Mahomet  in  effect  did  not 
appropriate  it  to  his  own  benefit,  but  shared  it  among  the 
Mohadjerins,  or  exiles  from  Mecca ;  two  Nadherite  Jews  who 
had  embraced  Islamism,  and  two  or  three  Ansarians  or  Aux- 
iliaries of  Medina,  who  had  proved  themselves  worthy,  and 
were  poor. 

We  forbear  to  enter  into  details  of  various  petty  oxpodi- 
tions  of  Mahomet  about  this  time,  one  of  which  extended  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Tabuk,  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  to  puniafa 


IM  If AnoMn  Axu  nn  TTWfrT*? 

a  horde  wUeh  IimI  pluidarail  tfca  otnnM  of  HodiiM.    ^« 

Bzpcditioofl  wan  oliwitMed  in  Uieir  naall^tlum^  axmtijft* 
duotire  of  bootj ;  which  bow  begw  Id  ocvapy  th«  niuk  if 
fba  XctHaoM,  mlmoai  u  mach  u  llic  pn^MgMtioQ  of  tbe  UiL 
Ha  tpoUi  ihtu  nddanljr  gmincd  hmj  kkv*  ImI  to  riot  tad  i» 
bftnobery,  u  we  And  a  meUUon  of  tlt«  pMngo  of  ifa*  Kon^ 
forbidding  win*  kod  gMDW  of  hmnl,  tliMg  fruitfol  «aaai  df 
itrife  and  ioBubordioation  Id  prtdktoij  ampft. 

During  thia  period  of  h'u  canrer,  MskoBet  in  man  l^ 
une  invUncti  uarruwly  e»aipi?il  tkUiag  bjr  tfa*  buid  of  ws  t^H 
■in.  He  liimself  ta  ahargmi  wilL  Uio'um  of  inaidiaiui  ibmM 
to  nd  binuiclf  of  an  memy  ,  (or  it  ia  uud  Uut  Uo  aem  Ann 
Ibo  Onxijra  on  a  asoni  arraad  to  Meooa,  Ui  kuanbut*  Ate 
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Djasch,  of  the  country  of  Kaiba,  and  considered  the  fairest  of 
her  tribe.  In  the  privacy  of  home  she  had  biid  aside  her  veil 
and  part  of  her  attire,  so  that  her  beauty  stood  revealed  to 
the  gaze  of  Mahomet  on  his  sudden  entrance.  He  could  not 
refrain  from  expressions  of  wonder  and  admiration,  to  whiol 
she  made  no  reply,  but  repeated  them  all  to  her  husband  oi 
his  return.  Zeid  knew  the  amorous  susceptibility  of  Mahomet, 
and  saw  that  he  had  been  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Zeinab. 
Hastening  after  him,  he  offered  to  repudiate  his  wife ;  but  the 
prophet  forbade  it  as  contrary  to  the  law.  The  zeal  of  Zeid 
was  not  to  be  checked ;  he  loved  his  beautiful  wife,  but  he 
venerated  the  prophet,  and  he  divorced  himself  without  delay. 
When  the  requisite  term  of  separation  had  elapsed,  Mahomet 
accepted,  with  gratitude,  his  pious  sacrifice.  His  nuptials 
with  Zeinab  surpassed  in  splendor  all  his  other  marriages. 
His  doors  were  thrown  open  to  all  comers;  they  were  feasted 
with  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  lambs,  with  cakes  of  barley,  with 
honey,  and  fruits,  and  favorite  beverages;  so  they  ate  and 
drank  their  fill  and  then  departed — railing  against  the  divorce 
%s  shameful,  and  the  marriage  as  incestuous. 

At  this  critical  juncture  was  revealed  that  part  of  the 
thirty-third  chapter  of  the  Koran,  distinguishing  relatives  by 
adoption  from  relatives  by  blood,  according  to  which  there 
was  no  sin  in  marrying  one  who  had  been  the  wife  of  an 
adopted  son.  This  timely  revelation  pacified  the  faithful; 
but,  to  destroy  all  shadow  of  a  scruple,  Mahomet  revoked  hia 
adoption,  and  directed  Zeid  to  resume  his  original  appellation 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

lz|Mdition  of  Mahomet  against  the  Ben!  Mostalek. — He  eqxmtet  Btsn,  9 
captive.— Treachery  of  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba. — ^Ayedia  slaoderad. — ^Hei 
viDdication. — Her  innocence  proved  by  a  reTelation. 

Ahonq  the  Arab  tribes  which  ventured  to  take  up  arms  against 
Mahomet  after  his  defeat  at  Ohod,  were  the  Beni  Mostalck,  a 
powerful  race  of  Koreishite  origin.  Mahomet  received  intelli- 
gence of  their  being  assembled  in  warlike  guise  under  their 
prince  Al  Hareth,  near  the  wells  of  Moralsi,  in  the  territory  of 
Kedaid,  and  within  five  miles  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  immediately 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band  of  the  faithful,  accom- 
panied by  numbers  of  the  Khazradites,  led  by  their  chief  Ab- 
dallah  Ibn  Obba.  By  a  rapid  movement  he  surprbed  the 
enemy ;  Al  Hareth  was  killed  at  the  onset  by  the  flight  shot  of 
an  arrow ;  his  troops  fled  in  confusion  after  a  brief  resistance, 
in  which  a  few  were  slain.  Two  hundred  prisoners,  five 
thousand  sheep,  and  one  thousand  camels,  were  the  fruits  of 
this  easy  victory.  Among  the  captives  was  Barra,  the  da-igh- 
ter  of  Al  Hareth,  and  wife  to  a  young  Arab  of  her  kin     Iv 


MAIIUMLT   AND  UU  SIK 


tbodivition  -'"'^-  -fril ihrt frill tntlii  litnf TMrillWiit 
wlio  demandod  a  high  imaom.  Th*  o^tinappMM  to  lb 
hornet  against  thia  extortion,  and  pnjad  tbat  Ifca  imNM 
might  be  mitigated.  The  pn^het  ttfttixA  W  vHh  ^yn  il 
denirf,  for  ahc  was  fair  to  look  upon.  "  I  oiB  WKV  Hm 
hotter,"  raid  he,  "  than  by  abating  thj  nUMOn  :  b*  ■ 
The  beautiful  Barra  gare  readj  ConMot;  her  I 
paid  by  the  prophet  to  Thabct;  her  Undred  i 
bj  the  Hoiilema,  to  whoae  lot  thej  had  fallaB;  i 
embraced  the  faith,  and  Barra  beeaino  the  wib  flf  ] 
after  his  return  to  Medina. 

After  the  battle,  the  troops  crowded  nuid  the  « 
Morami  to  assuage  their  tbirsL     In  the  preai  a  quaml  nM 
between  some  of  the  Mohadjerins,  or  exilea  of  Heook,  end  tta 
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Secret  word  was  brought  to  Mahomet  of  this  scditioua 
speech.  Omar  counselled  him  at  once  to  make  way  with  Ab- 
dallah ;  but  the  prophet  feared  to  excite  the  vengeance  of  the 
kindred  and  adherents  of  the  powerful  Khazradite.  To  leave 
no  time  for  mutiny,  he  set  off  immediately  on  the  homeward 
march,  although  it  was  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  continued 
on  throughout  the  night,  nor  halted  until  the  following  noon, 
when  the  wearied  soldiery  cared  for  nothing  but  repose. 

On  arriving  at  Medina,  he  called  Abdallah  to  account  for 
his  seditious  expressions.  He  flatly  denied  them,  pronouncing 
the  one  who  had  accused  him  a  liar.  A  revelation  from  heaven, 
however,  established  the  charge  against  him  and  his  adherents. 
'*  These  are  the  men,"  says  the  Koran,  ''  who  say  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  Medina,  do  not  bestow  any  thing  on  the  refugees 
who  are  with  the  apostle  of  God,  that  they  may  be  compelled 
to  separate  from  him.  They  say,  verily,  if  we  return  to  Me- 
dina, the  worthier  will  expel  thence  the  meaner.  Ood  curse 
them  I  how  arc  they  turned  aside  from  the  truth." 

Some  of  the  friends  of  Abdallah,  convinced  by  this  revelt^ 
tion,  advised  him  to  ask  pardon  of  the  prophet ;  but  he  spurned 
their  counsel.  "  Tou  have  already,"  said  he,  *'  persuaded  me 
to  give  this  man  my  countenance  and  friendship,  and  now 
you  would  have  me  put  myself  beneath  his  very  feet" 

Nothing  could  persuade  him  that  Mahomet  was  not  an 
idolater  at  heart,  and  his  revelations  all  imposture  and  deceit 
He  considered  him,  however,  a  formidable  rival,  and  sought 
in  every  way  to  injure  and  annoy  him.     To  this  implacable 
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hostility  ib  attrilmted  a  soandaloiui  story  which  he  piopagatdi 
abont  Ayesha,  the  favorite  wife  of  the  prophet 

It  was  the  custom  with  Mahomet  always  to  have  one  of  hif 
wives  with  him,  on  his  military  expeditions,  as  companioD  and 
solace ;  she  was  taken  by  lot,  and  on  the  recent  oceaaion  the 
lot  had  fallen  on  Ayesha.  She  travelled  in  a  litter,  inclosed 
by  curtains,  and  borne  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  which  was  led 
by  an  attendant.  On  the  return  homeward  the  army,  on  one 
occasion,  coming  to  a  halt,  the  attendants  of  Ayesha  were  as- 
tonished to  find  the  litter  empty.  Before  they  had  recovered 
from  their  surprise,  she  arrived  on  a  camel,  led  by  a  yoathfol 
Arab  named  Safwan  Ibn  al  MoatteL  This  circumstance  hav- 
ing come  to  the  knowledge  of  Abdallah,  he  proclaimed  it  to 
the  world  afler  his  return  to  Medina,  affirming  that  Ayesha 
had  been  guilty  of  wantonness  with  the  youthful  Safwan. 

The  story  was  eagerly  caught  up  and  circulated  by  Hanh 
na,  the  sister  of  the  beautiful  Zeinab,  whom  Mahomet  had 
recently  espoused,  and  who  hoped  to  benefit  her  sister  by  the 
downfall  of  her  deadly  rival  Ayesha ;  it  was  echoed  also  by 
Mistah,  a  kinsman  of  Abu  Beker,  and  was  celebrated  in 
satirical  verses  by  a  poet  named  Hasan. 

It  was  some  time  before  Ayesha  knew  of  the  scandal  thus 
circulating  at  her  expense.  Sickness  had  confined  her  to  the 
house  on  her  return  to  Medina,  and  no  one  ventured  to  tell 
her  of  what  she  Was  accused.  She  remarked,  however,  that 
the  prophet  was  stern  and  silent,  and  no  longer  treated  her 
with  his  usual  tenderness.    On  her  recovery,  she  heard  with 
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oonstornation  the  crime  alleged  agunst  ber,  and  protested 
her  innocence.     The  following  is  her  version  of  the  story. 

The  army,  on  its  homeward  march,  had  encamped  not  far 
from  Medina,  when  orders  were  given  in  the  night  to  marcL 
The  attendants,  as  usual,  brought  a  camel  before  the  tent  of 
Aycsha,  and  placing  the  litter  on  the  ground,  retired  until  she 
oould  take  her  seat  within  it  As  she  was  about  to  enter,  she 
missed  her  necklace,  and  returned  into  the  tent  to  seek  it 
In  the  meantime  the  attendants  lifted  the  litter  upon  the  camel 
and  strapped  it  fast,  not  perceiving  that  it  was  empty ;  she 
being  slender  and  of  little  weight.  When  she  returned  from 
seeking  the  necklace,  the  camel  was  gone,  and  the  army  was 
on  the  march ;  whereupon  she  wrapped  herself  in  her  mantle 
and  sat  down,  trusting  that,  when  her  absence  should  be  dis« 
covered,  some  persons  would  be  sent  back  in  quest  of  her. 

While  thus  seated,  Safwan  Ibn  al  Moattel,  the  young 
Arab,  being  one  of  the  rear-guard,  came  up,  and,  recognizing 
her,  accosted  her  with  the  usual  Moslem  salutation.  '^  To 
God  we  belong,  and  to  God  we  must  return  1  Wife  of  the 
prophet,  why  dost  thou  remain  behind  ?  " 

Ayesha  made  no  reply,  but  drew  her  veil  closer  over  her 
face.  Safwan  then  alighted,  aided  her  to  mount  the  camel, 
and,  taking  the  bridle,  hastened  to  rejoin  the  army.  The 
sun  had  risen,  however,  before  he  overtook  it,  just  without 
(he  walls  of  Medina. 

This  account,  given  by  Ayesha,  and  attested  by  Safwan 
Ibn  al  Moattel,  was  satis&ctory  to  her  parenta  and  pariiealai 
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hrinidf,  but  wai  leaBed  %l  hj  AbdiIU  Ksd  hii  i 
*'il>e  HTponiiM."  T«ii  jmriim  UiM  mm  on  tWMlfHiv 
and  grnat  strifn  mwicd.  Ai  l«  Ay«»lM,  all*  itiat  liiiiwlf  wf 
vithift  li«r  dpelUng,  raAiriiig  kU  food,  uid  wnipfaif  daj«ri 
niglit  in  tlx'  liittnrtMn  of  b«r  ■ml. 

MahfiuiRt  waa  anreljr  tmbUd  ta  mind,  and  aokad  wnari 
of  Ali  in  bii  p«r|it«>ii,r-  Tbo  Uttornada  li^ibi  of  tbea&ir 
obaorriug  tbat  bia  niifortsM  waa  tba  fivt^nont  lot  of  mMk. 
Till-  profliel  WHS  but  littJe  wtDaoled  bf  this  aajeicaitWML  Ha 
remuiupd  M-caraled  from  Ajeaha  (br  a  aontli ;  but  hiab«Sl 
framed  t'>it«rd  her ;  tint  mtniy  on  acoonnl  of  ber  btaotf, 
but  bcCBuae  be  lorcd  licr  ixrdiety.  In  a  paroz7«m  of  pi^ 
he  fell  vdU)  one  of  tbuM  trancM,  wlUdi  uiih«lie*en  bara  at- 
tributed In  q)ila|Nif ;  in  tbe  oonrae  nf  wkSeb  he  netifti  a 
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powerful  a  personage  to  be  subjected  to  the  scourge,  but  it 
fell  the  heavier  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellow  calumniators. 
The  poet  Hasan  was  cured  for  some  time  of  his  propensity 
to  make  satirical  verses,  nor  could  Hamna,  though  a  female, 
and  of  great  personal  charms,  escape  the  infliction  of  stripes ; 
for  Mahomet  observed  that  such  beauty  should  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  gentler  nature. 

The  revelation  at  once  convinced  the  pious  Ali  of  the 
purity  of  Ayesha ;  but  she  never  forgot  nor  forgave  that  he 
had  doubted ;  and  the  hatred  thus  implanted  in  her  bosom, 
was  manifested  to  his  great  detriment  in  many  of  the  most 
important  concerns  of  his  after  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

TiMbaltlaafllM  Uoat^BmmrarSMdlbBllead.— DVbalar  AbBh 
rabUon.— Ciptni*  of  tiM  J«wU  oMlb  «rK<mUa^-BMd  A*dln« 
lothepgnl«hiD>Dtaflb<Jwii  M»hMilninBiMii—,«jMita 
captiT*. — Hi*  lift  iiiiiliinMiil  kftnoKji  mtni  tf  mmdrilMif 

tlM  angel  OsbrM. 

Du'BiKQ  the  yen  of  tnioe  whieh  meoMdod  th«  buds  of  Obod, 

Abn  Sofian,  the  reatle«  diief  of  the  KoreUiites,  ftrmad  m 
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Great  exertions  were  now  made  to  put  the  city  in  a  state 
of  defence  Salmfin  the  Persian,  who  had  embraced  the  hithj 
advised  that  a  deep  moat  should  be  digged  at  some  disti^nce 
beyond  the  wall,  on  the  side  on  which  the  enemy  would  ap 
preach.  This  mode  of  defence,  hitherto  unused  in  Arabia, 
was  eagerly  adopted  by  Mahomet;  who  set  a  great  number 
of  men  to  dig  the  moat,  and  even  assisted  personally  in  the 
labor.  Many  miracles  are  recorded  of  him  during  the  pro* 
gress  of  this  worL  At  one  time,  it  is  said,  he  fed  a  great 
multitude  from  a  single  basket  of  dates ;  which  remained  full 
after  all  were  satisfied.  At  another  time  he  feasted  a  thousand 
men  upon  a  roasted  lamb  and  a  loaf  of  barley  bread ;  yet 
enough  remained  for  all  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  moat  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  note  the  wonderful  blows  which  he  gave  to  a 
rock,  with  an  iron  mallet ;  striking  off  sparks  which  in  one 
direction  lighted  up  all  Yemen,  or  Arabia  the  Happy ;  in 
another,  revealed  the  imperial  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and 
in  a  third,  illumined  the  towers  of  the  royal  residents  of 
Persia ;  all  signs  and  portents  of  the  future  conquests  of 
IslauL 

Scarcely  was  the  moat  completed  when  the  enemy  appeared 
in  great  force  on  the  neighboring  hills.  Leaving  Ibn  0mm 
M actum,  a  trusty  officer,  to  command  in  the  city,  and  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  on  the  disaffected,  Mahomet  sallied  forth  with 
three  thousand  men,  whom  he  formed  in  battle  array,  having 
the  deep  moat  in  front  Abu  Sofian  advanced  confidently 
with  his  combined  force  of  Koreishites  and  Ohata&niteB, 
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but  wax  uncipcclcdl;  flbeeked  hj  tho  moat,  and  bj  a  gallhf 
tiro  himt  tiic  iMoHlcms  dnwn  up  bejond  it.  The  «aanj  no* 
i'iif:itiilii'il ;  liic  KorciflliiUis  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tsHcj, 
nriil  till'  CiliiturunitcH,  in  the  upper;  and  for  some  dajithe 
Il^Itlil'^4  riNiiiiiiic'd  on  each  side  of  the  mcnt,  keeping  up 
k   ilisliuit   roiiibiit  with   Hliogs  and   Btooea,  and  flights  of 

111  till!  i[ii'aiiiimc,  Hpieti  brought  word  to  Mahotoct  thata 
Ji'wImIi  irilx',  ilic  Bcni  Koraida,  who  had  a  strong  castle  near 
till!  I'ity,  ami  hnil  madu  a  coTcnaiit  of  peace  with  him,  wera 
in  t(cfTi;t  linpue  with  the  enemy.  He  now  law  tho diffiealtj, 
with  hiiH  Hcurity  forces,  to  man  the  whole  extent  of  the  moat; 
to  ^lord  affiiiiiKt  a  perfidious  attack  from  the  Koraiditee ; 
and  to  iiiiiiiitain  >|uiet  Jii  the  city  where  the  Jews  must  hare 
MK'p't  roiift'diTuluM.     Summouiiig  a  cooncil  of  war,  he  eon- 
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One  fidtli,  and  led  by  thee  ?  No,  by  Allah  I  if  they  want 
our  dates  they  must  win  them  with  their  swords." 

The  stent  Saad  had  his  eoorage  soon  put  to  the  proo£ 
A  prowling  party  of  Koreishite  horsemen,  among  whom  was 
Akrema  the  son  of  Abu  Jahl,  and  Amm,  uncle  of  Mahomet's 
first  wife  Cadijah,  discovered  a  place  where  the  moat  was  nar- 
row, and  pntting  spurs  to  their  steeds  succeeded  in  leaping  over, 
followed  by  some  of  their  comradea  They  then  challenged  the 
brarest  of  the  Moslems  to  equal  combat  The  challenge  was 
accepted  by  Saad  Ibn  Moad,  by  Ali,  and  several  of  their  com- 
panioi^  Ali  had  a  close  combat  with  Amru ;  they  fought  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  until,  grappling  with  each  other,  they 
rolled  in  the  dust  In  the  end,  Ali  was  victorious  and  slew 
his  foe.  The  general  conflict  was  maintained  with  great  obsti- 
nacy ;  several  were  slain  on  both  sides,  and  Saad  Ibn  Moad 
was  severely  wounded.  At  length  the  Koreishites  gave  way, 
and  spurred  their  horses  to  reoross  the  moat  The  steed  of  one 
of  them,  Nawfal  Ibn  Abdallah,  leaped  short ;  his  rider  was 
assailed  with  stones  while  in  the  moat,  and  defied  the  Moslems 
to  attack  him  with  nobler  weapons.  In  an  instant  Ali  sprang 
down  into  the  moat,  and  Nawfid  soon  fell  beneath  his  sword. 
Ali  then  joined  hb  companions  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
^oe,  and  wounded  Akrema  with  a  javelin.  The  skirmish  was 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  Battle  of  the  Moat 

Mahomet,  still  unwilling  to  venture  a  pitched  battle,  sent 
Kueim,  a  secretly  oonverted  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Qhatafan, 
to  visit  the  camps  of  the  confederates,  and  artfully  to  sow 
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•  •..■f  liii'iu.  Uuciin  fir»t  rcp:iirL'd  to  tkt 
.  hL'Tii  lie  wait  ill  t>lil  habiU  of  fricodsliin. 
i!.:,.,'  >:,;■!  ]w.  '■  i.>  >ufr.r  your^lv,*  tc  U 
:.'-ii^i':<  .'f  M.c.-^  ii>l<>  tlicirquarn-1.  1i<^ 
i;:i.  r.  :,i  is  _\..iir  .-iiiiaiiori  from  tlu-irs.  If 
:iM'  ■  trlv  !.■  r-iT'/at  i.i  Miroa,  and  he  scoon:. 
II  t^.'  iK'-.rt  \>ill  also  ri'tiri.-  to  tlioir  diMant 
Hii;  \-  i.fi  :..  bijir  llif  wlwlu  briiut  of  tb^ 
ui..':r,.i  aii.l  ilii-  ].<'0].K-  ,.f  Mi'dina.     B>-foT>. 

II. ";i    l':iU»'     M.tll     tlll-III,    tluTcfDrL-,    tft     tk-oi 

■;■.•-  ;iiil   ;;lvi.'    lin.i;ig,->.  ncv.-r  to   draw   bict 
■■  Lm'k.  1.  th,.  j,„Hvr  .,f  Malmmet. 
>-'..i  t'.  ilh'  K<>r.'-L-liitL's  aii<l  llio  iriK'  of  GLatv 
-■■1  ili.'iii   i.i::iiii-.t   n-bfiJIiij:  ill  the  Jews  of  Kt- 
>stnees  from  ihcui,  and  dclin 
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remr.  Wbile  they  Imy  idly  in  their  camp  a  cold  storm  came 
on,  with  drenching  rain,  and  sweeping  blasts  from  the  desert 
Their  tents  were  blown  down ;  their  camp-fires  were  extin- 
pushed ;  in  the  midst  of  the  nproar  the  alarm  was  giren 
that  Mahomet  had  raised  the  storm  by  enchantment,  and 
was  coming  npon  them  with  his  forces.  All  now  was  panic 
•od  eofnfnsion.  Abu  Sofian,  finding  all  efforts  vain  to  pro- 
duce order,  mounted  his  camel  in  despair,  and  gave  the 
word  to  retreat  The  confederates  hurried  off  from  the  scene 
of  tumult  and  terror,  the  Koreishites  towards  Mecca,  the 
others  to  their  homes  in  the  desert 

Abu  Sofian,  in  rage  and  mortification,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mahomet,  upbraiding  him  with  his  cowardice  in  lurking 
behind  a  ditch,  a  thing  unknown  in  Arabian  warfare ;  and 
threatening  to  take  his  revenge  on  some  future  day,  when  they 
might  meet  in  open  fight,  as  in  the  field  of  Ohod.  Mahomet 
hurled  back  a  defiance,  and  predicted  that  the  day  was  approach- 
ing whi  n  he  would  break  in  pieces  the  idols  of  the  Koreishites. 

The  invaders  having  disappeared,  Mahomet  turned  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  Beni  Koraida;  who  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  castle,  and  withstood  a  siege  of  many  days.  At  length, 
pinched  by  famine,  they  implored  the  intercession  of  their 
ancient  friends  and  protectors,  the  Awsites.  The  latter  en- 
treated the  prophet  to  grant  these  Hebrews  the  same  terms  he 
had  formerly  granted  to  the  Beni  Kainoka,  at  the  prayer  of 
Abdallah  the  Khasradite.  Mahomet  reflected  a  moment,  and 
•ffsred  to  leave  their  (ate  to  the  decision  of  Saad  IbnMoad, 


!;■■  ajr--*ii,  knowing 
T..:T  aco  irJiagli 

'f  ^etca   hundred, 

\':.i  rfjT.ately  for 

-■-  *"■-  ^ileen^■InJ 

xi^  iilll  gmartiog 
:.'.'  M  iti.  and  iuhii 
i!v  grayed  that  hii 
T-ak-.d  0:1  ibe  Ko- 
^  v'li-ia  sJumoDed 
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Uie  ezeeatioii  of  the  men  he  had  condemned,  but  rooh  wa^i 
his  ezcitament  that  his  wound  broke  out  afresh,  and  he  di^ 
shortly  afterwards. 

In  the  eaatle  of  Kondda  was  found  a  great  quantity  of 
pikes,  lances,  cuirasses,  and  other  armor ;  and  its  lands  were 
coTered  with  flocks  and  herds  and  camels.  In  dividing  the 
spoil  each  foot-soldier  had  one  lot,  each  horseman  three ;  two 
for  his  horse,  and  one  for  himself.  A  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
was  set  apart  for  the  prophet 

The  most  precious  prise  in  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  was 
Bihana,  daughter  of  Simeon,  a  wealthy  and  powerful  Jew ; 
and  the  most  beautiful  female  of  her  tribe.  He  took  her  to 
himself^  and,  baring  conyertcd  her  to  the  faith,  added  her  to 
the  number  of  hb  wives. 

But,  though  thus  susceptible  of  the  charms  of  the  Israel- 
itish  women,  Mahomet  became  more  and  more  vindictive  in 
his  hatred  of  the  men ;  no  longer  putting  faith  in  their  cove- 
nants, and  suspecting  them  of  the  most  insidious  attempts 
upon  his  lifs.  Moslem  writers  attribute  to  the  spells  of  Jew- 
ish sorcerers  a  long  and  languishing  illness,  with  which  he  was 
afflicted  about  this  time,  and  which  seemed  to  defy  all  remedy. 
They  describe  the  very  charm  by  which  it  was  produced.  It 
was  prepared,  say  they,  by  a  Jewish  necromancer  from  the 
mountains,  aided  by  hb  daughters,  who  were  equaUy  skilled 
in  the  diabolic  art  They  formed  a  small  waxen  effigy  of 
Mahomet;  wound  found  it  some  of  his  hair,  and  thrust 
through  it  eleven  needles.     They  then  made  eleven  knots  in  a 
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At  die  repetition  of  eaoh  one  of  theee  Tenes,  says  the 
legend,  a  knot  of  the  bow*8tring  came  loose,  a  needle  fell  from 
the  effigy,  and  Mahomet  gained  strength.  At  the  end  of  the 
eleTonth  verse  he  rose,  renovated  in  health  and  vigor,  as  one 
restored  to  ireedom  after  having  been  bound  with  cords. 

The  two  final  chapters  of  the  Koran,  which  comprise 
these  verses,  are  entitled  the  amulets,  and  considered  by  the 
■aperstitions  Moslems  effectual  talismans  against  sorcery  and 
magic  charms. 

The  conduct  of  Mahomet  in  the  affair  narrated  in  this 
chapter,  has  been  censured  as  weak  and  vacillating,  and  defi- 
cient in  military  decision,  and  his  measures  as  wanting  in  true 
greatness  of  mind,  and  the  following  circumstances  are  adduced 
to  support  these  charges.  When  threatened  with  violence 
from  without,  and  perfidy  from  within,  he  is  for  bribing  a  part 
of  his  confederate  foes  to  a  separate  peace ;  but  suffers  him- 
self to  be,  in  a  manner,  hectored  out  of  this  crafty  policy  by 
Saad  Ibn  Moad ;  yet,  subsequently,  he  resorts  to  a  scheme 
still  more  subtle  and  crafty,  by  which  he  sows  dissension 
among  his  enemiea  Above  all,  his  conduct  towards  the  Jews 
has  been  strongly  reprobated.  His  referring  the  appeal  of  the 
Beni  Koraida  for  mercy,  to  the  decision  of  one  whom  he  knew 
to  be  bent  on  their  destruction,  has  been  stigmatized  as  cruel 
mockery ;  and  the  massacre  of  those  unfortunate  men  in  the 
qaarket-place  of  Medina,  is  pronounced  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  of  his  history.  In  fact,  his  conduct  towards  this  raoe 
from  the  time  that  he  had  power  in  his  hands  form?  an  ex- 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.     . 

MAAjaMt  usdertakM  a  pilgrimage  to  Bfecca. — ETades  Ehaled  aud  a 
troop  of  hone  sent  against  him. — Encamps  near  Mecca. — Negotiates 
with  the  Koreiahites  fur  permission  to  enter  and  complete  his  pilgrim- 
age.— ^Treaty  for  ten  years,  by  which  he  is  permitted  to  make  a 
yeoriy  visit  of  three  days. — ^He  returns  to  Medina. 

Six  years  bad  now  elapsed  since  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from 
Mecca.  As  that  city  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs  and 
their  great  point  of  pilgrimage,  his  long  exile  from  it,  and  his 
open  warfare  with  the  Koreishites,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Caaba,  prejudiced  him  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  tribes, 
and  retarded  the  spread  of  his  doctrines.  His  followers,  too, 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  langubhed  once  more 
to  see  their  natire  home,  and  there  was  danger  of  their  faith 
becoming  enfeebled  nnder  a  protracted  exile. 

Mahomet  felt  more  and  more  the  importance  of  linking 
the  sacred  city  with  his  religion,  and  maintaining  the  ancient 
Qflages  of  his  race.  Besides,  he  claimed  bat  to  be  a  reformer, 
mnxioos  to  restore  the  simplicity  and  parity  of  the  patriarchal 
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faith.    Tfao  month  Doal  Eudkww«tlMod,ttr^ 
grimagc,  whcD  there  wuft  tTDoa  to miftr^ aad  CDcmianifld 
meet  in  peace  vithin  the  bolj  boonduiw     A  tiniel;  nsn 
assured  Mahocnet  thathoand  hu  foUowaramigfit  aafelyanil 
Ihcni^lves  of  the  protMtion  of  thuTctterable  custom  lontrwt 
tfao  ancient  BUrinea  of  Ar&biui  worship.     The  T«*«Utimvi 
joyfully  received  bj  hii  followen,  lind  in  tb«  iotj  mmA  M 
lot  forth  from  Medina  on  his  {ulgrimi^  nt  tlia  htmAtt1t0t\ 
leon  [lundri'd  men ;  partlj  Hohadjerini  or  Fngidv*^  af 
partly  Ansariane  or  Anziliariea.  They  took  irtUi  them  iMiiilj   i 
eaiaebi  to  be  slain  b  saorifioe  at  the  Cubt.     To  imuiMMIjlt    1 
livly  that  tbcy  came  in  peace  and  not  in  war,  th<B;f  WM  il  1 
Dhu  Ilulcifa,  a  village  about  a  day'i  jonrney  from  MoA*    \ 
where   they  bkid  aaide   all   thoir 
gbeatbcJ  nBTorda,  Bud  tlicuoa  coDtlnucd  ou  Ja 
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Snvojb  from  the  Koreishites  Tisited  his  oamp  to  make  ob> 
•enrationa.  They  were  atraok  with  the  reverence  with  which 
lie  waa  regarded  by  his  followera.  The  water  with  which  he 
performed  hia  ablutions  became  sanctified ;  a  hair  falling  from 
his  heady  or  the  paring  of  a  nail,  was  caught  up  as  a  precious 
relio.  One  of  the  envoys,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  un* 
ooiuicioQsly  touched  the  flowing  beard  of  the  prophet ;  he  was 
thrust  back  by  the  disciples,  and  warned  of  the  impiety  of  the 
mcL  In  making  his  report  to  the  Koreishites  on  his  return 
''  I  have  seen  the  king  of  Persia,  and  the  emperor  of  Con- 
Btantinople,  surrounded  by  their  courts,"  said  he, ''  but  never 
did  I  behold  a  sovereign  so  revered  by  his  subjects,  as  is 
Mahomet  by  his  followers" 

The  Koreishites  were  the  more  loth  to  admit  into  their 
city  an  adversary  to  their  sect,  so  formidable  in  his  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  and  aflections  of  his  fellow-men.  Ma- 
homet sent  repeated  missions  to  treat  for  a  safe  access  to 
the  sacred  shrines,  but  in  vain.  Othman  Ibn  Aflan,  his 
son-in-law,  was  his  last  envoy.  Several  days  elapsed  with- 
out his  return,  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  was  slain.  Ma- 
homet determined  to  revenge  his  fall.  Standing  under  a 
tree,  and  summoning  his  people  around  him,  he  exacted  an 
oath  to  defend  him  oven  to  the  death,  and  never  to  desert 
the  standard  of  the  faith.  This  ceremony  is  known  among 
Mahometans,  by  the  name  of  the  Spontaneous  Inaugura- 
tion. 

The  reappearance  of  Othman  in  the  camp,  restored  tran« 
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qnillitj.     He  was  accompanied  by  Solhail,  an  omhuniai 
from  the  Koreishites,  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  peace.    Tkj 
perceived  the  impolicy  of  warring  with  a  man  whoae  power 
was  incessantly  increasing,  and  who  was  obeyed  with  laek 
fanatic  devotion.     The  treaty  proposed  was  for  ten  yean; 
daring  which  time  Mahomet  and  his  adherents  were  to  hafi 
free  access  to  Mecca  as  pilgrims,  there  to  remain,  three  daji 
at  a  time,  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  rite&     Tin 
terms  were  readily  accepted,  and  Ali  was  employed  to  drsv 
np  the  treaty.     Mahomet  dictated  the  worda     *'  Write," 
said  he,  "  these  are  the  conditions  of  peace  made  by  Hfr 
homet  the  apostle  of  God."    '<  Hold  I "  cried  Solhail,  tin 
ambassador,  "  had  I  believed  thee  to  be  the  apostle  of  God, 
I  should  never  have  taken  up  arms  against  thee.    Writer 
therefore,  simply  thy  name,  and  the  name  of  thy  father." 
Mahomet  was  fain  to  comply,  for  he  felt  he  was  not  sdB* 
ciently  in  force  at  this  moment  to  contend  about  forms;  si 
he  merely  denominated  himself  in  the  treaty,  Mahomet  I1>b 
Abdallah  (Mahomet  the  son  of  Abdallah),  an  abnegitioB 
which  gave  some  little  scandal  to  his  followers.     Their  dis* 
content  was  increased  when  he  ordered  them  to  shave  thei^ 
heads,  and  to  sacrifice  on  the  spot  the  camels  brought  lo  b^ 
o£fered  up  at  the  Caaba,  as  it  showed  he  had  not  the  mtec 
tion  of  entering  Mecca ;  these  rites  being  properly  done  ^^ 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonials  of  pilgrimage.     They  r^^ 
minded  him  of  his  vision  which  promised  a  safe  entrance  >^ 
the  sacred  city ;  he  replied,  that  the  present  treaty  was 
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earnfist  of  its  folfilment,  which  would  assuredly  take  place  on 
the  following  year.  With  this  explanation  they  had  to  con 
lent  themselves ;  and  having  performed  the  ceremony,  and 
made  the  sacrifice  prescrihed,  the  camp  was  broken  up,  and 
the  pilgrim  host  returned,  somewhat  disappointed  and  de- 
jteted,  to  Medina. 


▼oil.  t 


10 
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CHAPTER  nV. 

MkoabocUcrWlbtlM.— Cm«h«<'  tto  plan— 


To  eouuh  hia  foUowtn  for  tbv  Eb«dt  tbcir  reUgiiMa  i 
litu  had  espericDced  kt  Heen,  Makonct  iiow  set  vn  6k 
apeditioo  csIcnUtcd  to  graUQ  Uiat  Ioto  nf  pluDder,  « 
bqpn  lo  ritftl  futsUeun  in  »Uultbg  iIimb  to  bis  M 
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This  i^on  bad  become  a  place  of  refiige  for  tbo  bostile 
Jews,  drivta  bj  Mahomet  from  Medina  and  its  environs, 
ind  for  all  those  who  had  made  themselyes  obnoxious  to 
his  vengeance.  These  oircnmstanoes,  together  with  its  teem- 
ing wealth,  pointed  it  out  as  a  fit  and  ripe  object  for  that 
warfare  which  he  had  declared  against  all  enemies  of  the 
fiutL 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  jear  of  the  Hegira,  he 
departed  on  an  expedition  against  Khalbar,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  hundred  foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  accompanied  by 
Abu  Beker,  by  All,  by  Omar,  and  other  of  his  principal  offi- 
oers.  He  had  two  standards ;  one  represented  the  sun,  the 
other  a  black  eagle;  which  last  became  famous  in  after 
years  as  the  standard  of  Khaled. 

Entering  the  fertile  territory  of  Kha^bar,  he  began  his 
warfare  by  assailing  the  inferior  castles  with  which  it  was 
studded.  Some  of  these  capitulated  without  making  resist- 
ance ;  in  which  cases,  being  considered  "  gifts  from  God,^ 
the  spoils  went  to  the  prophet,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  in 
the  way  before  mentioned.  Others  of  more  strength,  and 
garrisoned  by  stouter  hearts,  had  to  be  taken  by  storm. 

After  the  capture  of  these  minor  fortresses,  Mahomet 
advanced  against  the  city  of  KhaKbar.  It  was  strongly  do- 
fended  by  outworks,  and  its  citadel,  Al  Kamus,  built  on  a 
Btcep  rock,  was  deemed  impregnable,  insomuch  that  Kenaua 
Ibn  al  Babi,  the  chief  or  king  of  the  nation  had  made  it 
the  depcntory  of  all  his  treasurer 
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Ttis  Ktgc  at  thu  dtj*  *m  tbt  noil  iBportwt  «av 
priM  tke  Mo>1citi(  huj  jet  tind«rUlRn.  WliA  IbbtM 
Int  cuDo  in  lifbt  of  Eta  rtraitg  rail  frowning  nU^Mi 
iu  tt«k-bailt  ciUflet,  Iw  w  nid  la  ban  fnl  up  tbe  fotWi^ 
pmyrr: 

"  Oil  Allah  1  Lord  of  tbc  nrett  homu,  ukd  of  •!)  tUnp 
which  th«7  eoverl  I^rd  of  the  Bevfiii  eartlni,  mad  all  «hUk 
Ibejr  nuUia )  Lord  of  th«  erJI  iqMrtta,  aod  of  all  i^M 
Um7  UmI  uOvf  I  Lord  of  the  winds,  and  iif  aD  wimn  A9 
BOMtar  ud  diapenn  I  W»  euiiiiltcaie  tk«e  I4)  deliw  Ui 
ow  luuida  thta  city,  and  «11  that  it  eonuin*,  and  tba  lUa 
of  all  its  landfl.  To  ihee  wo  look  for  aid  axainal  this  ft> 
pie,  aud  agaioRt  all  tho  porila  b;  whioli  WB  are  mviroDed." 

To  (five  more  ndlaninity  to  bis  prajars,  he  cboae  ai  lu 
phwM  of  wonhip  a  i^reat  rock,  in  a  atonj  plaee  oalM  Hw' 
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Mmhomei  directed  the  attacks  in  person  *  the  besiegers 
protected  themselves  by  trenches,  and  brought  battering-rams 
to  play  upon  the  walls ;  a  breach  was  at  length  effected,  but 
for  several  days  every  attempt  to  enter  was  vigoronsly  re- 
pelled. Abu  Beker  at  one  time  led  the  assault,  bearing  the 
■tandard  of  the  prophet;  but,  after  fighting  with  great 
bravery,  was  compelled  to  retreat  The  next  attack  was 
headed  by  Omar  Ibn  Kbalcab,  who  fought  until  the  close  of 
day  with  no  better  suooess.  A  third  attack  was  led  by  Ali, 
whom  Mahomet  armed  vrith  his  own  scimetar,  called  Dhu'l- 
Fakar,  or  the  Trenchant  On  confiding  to  his  hands  the 
sacred  banner,  he  pronounced  him  '^  a  man  who  loved  Gtod  and 
his  prophet ;  and  wh<mi  Gk>d  and  his  prophet  loved.  A  man 
who  knew  not  fear,  nor  ever  turned  his  back  upon  a  foe." 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  traditional  account  of 
the  person  and  diaracter  of  Ali.  He  was  of  the  middle 
height,  but  robust  and  square,  and  of  prodigious  strength. 
He  had  a  smiling  countenance,  exceedingly  florid,  with  a 
bushy  beard.  He  was  distinguished  for  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion, sagacious  intellect,  and  religious  zeal,  and,  from  his  un- 
daunted courage,  was  sumamed  the  Lion  of  Ood. 

Arabian  writers  dwell  with  fond  exaggeration  on  the  ex- 
ploits, at  Khalbar,  of  this  their  favorite  hera  He  was  clad, 
they  say,  in  a  scarlet  vest,  over  which  was  buckled  a  cuirass 
of  steeL  Scrambling  with  his  followers  up  the  great  heap  of 
atones  and  rubbish  in  front  oi  the  breach,  he  planted  hi? 
standard  on  the  top„  determined  never  to  recede  until  the  oil- 


^twli^     fW  lnw  rflil  far*  t»  irm  dw«  Ik 
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■ijf  he,  ^  examined  this  gate  in  company  with  aeven  men, 
lad  all  eight  of  ns  attempted  in  vain  to  wield  it*'  * 

The  eitadel  being  captured,  every  vault  and  dungeon 
was  ransacked  for  the  wealth  said  to  be  deposited  there  by 
Kenana  the  Jewish  prince.  None  being  discovered,  Ha* 
hornet  demanded  of  him  where  he  had  concealed  his  treasure. 
He  declared  that  it  had  all  been  expended  in  the  subsistence 
of  his  troops,  and  in  preparations  for  defence.  One  of  his 
&ithless  subjects,  however,  revealed  the  place  where  a  great 
amount  had  been  hidden.  It  did  not  equal  the  expectations 
of  the  victors,  and  Kenana  was  put  to  the  torture  to  reveal 
the  rest  of  hb  supposed  wealth.  He  either  could  not  or  would 
not  make  further  discoveries,  so  he  was  delivered  up  to  the 
vengeance  of  a  Moslem,  whose  brother  he  had  crushed  to 
death  by  a  piece  of  "millstone  hurled  from  the  wall,  and  who 
struck  off  his  head  with  a  single  blow  of  his  sabre,  t 

While  in  the  eitadel  of  Khatbar,  Mahomet  came  near  fall- 
ing a  victim  to  Jewish  vengeance.     Demanding  something  to 

*  This  ftapendons  ftat  is  recorded  by  the  liistoriui  Abulfedm,  o.  24 
**  Aba  Bafe,"  obeenres  Gibbon, ''  wu  an  eye-witneas  ;  but  who  will  bo 
witnea  for  Aba  Baft  ?  *  We  join  with  the  distingiiiahed  historian  in  hii 
loobt ;  yet  if  we  acrapnloosly  question  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, 
what  will  become  of  history? 

t  The  Jews  inhabiting  the  tract  of  coontry  called  Khalbar,  ar^  stiB 
known  in  Arabia  by  the  name  of  Beni  Kheibar.  They  axe  dirided  into 
three  tribes,  under  independent  Sheikhs,  the  Beni  Messiad,  Beni  Schahan, 
and  Beni  Anaessf  They  are  accused  of  pillagijig  the  caniYans.— 
VM6iiAr  V.  it  p.  43. 


UK*  liiiirtit  rf  hmkwm  t  btfato  hin.     At  tU  fK 
WMtlklHl  h«  futm%i  WMlhiui   nmuuttl  in  ll»  lad*  W 
i^  i«fot«ibbMiMlwlfyMtK«tointenialpua.    (tM"* 
kk  Mk«M«s  M«-a  Btee^  «te  Ind  wico  mora  frMlf.Ut 
All    BOWWM  ctwhiM 
H|QirT,  it  vu  foKwd  t^ 
tbw  UMh  ImJ   h«M   cwkad   by  Salub,  a  feouli  MpUn 
ttMw  k>  MvUfc,  tkm  tigwik  wvrior  lUio  bjr  AU.    IhiB( 
WvttKbt  Wi>M  JUkmal.  aad  okarpJ  wilii  bftviiig  mb^ 
^uImw  ittto  tW  mad,  aba  WUly  ft*OTR<l  it,  TtDiliBaliiiit  il  m 
t  JiMUIkU*  MnM««  fe*  «U  Ob  W  liMl  bnuffal  npvi  b« 
l•<WftM4bMfcw4^    'ltiM^hl.''«u<l^''{fAHVtf 
bmlw)!  »  fi«|>bM,  ihM  '■■■lirt  iMi«n»it  thj  dugor;  it  U 
«  tiMUiK  (Lm  vwikkt  &I1.  M>d  ««  thcmia  be  deUfpiy 
bum*  UnwA"  4H 
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of  pftin ;  and  in  his  iMi  momenta  he  oompUined  that  the  weSaaa 
if  hia  heart  throbbed  with  the  poison  of  Khalbar.  He  expe- 
rienced kinder  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Safija  (or  Sophia), 
another  female  eaptiTO,  who  had  still  greater  motives  for  rcn- 
geance  than  ZaTnab ;  for  she  was  the  recently  eqwused  wife 
of  K^iana,  who  had  just  been  sacrificed  for  his  wealth,  and  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Hoya  Ibn  Akhtab,  prince  of  the  Beni 
Koraida.  who,  with  seren  hundred  of  bis  people  had  been  pat 
to  death  in  the  square  of  Medina,  as  has  been  related. 

This  Safiya  was  of  great  beauty ;  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  she  should  find  instant  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Ma- 
homent,  and  that  he  should  seek,  as  usual,  to  add  her  to  hia 
harem  ^  but  it  may  occasion  surprise  that  she  should  contem- 
plate such  a  lot  with  complacency.  Moslem  writers,  however, 
explain  this  by  assuring  us  that  she  was  supematurally  pre- 
pared for  the  eyent. 

While  Mahomet  was  yet  encamped  before  the  city,  and  car- 
rying on  the  siege,  she  had  a  vision  of  the  night,  in  which  the 
son  descended  from  the  firmament  and  nestled  in  her  bosom. 
On  recounting  her  dream  to  her  husband  Kenana  in  the 
morning,  he  smote  her  on  the  face,  exclaiming,  "  Woman,  you 
ipeak  in  parables  of  this  Arab  chief  who  has  come  against  us." 

The  vision  of  Safiya  was  made  true,  for  having  converted 

her  with  all  decent  haste  to  the  faith  of  Islam,  Mahomet  took 

her  to  wife  before  he  left  Khalbar.   Their  nuptials  took  place 

on  the  homeward  march,  at  Al  Sahba,  where  the  army  halted 

for  three  days.   Abu  Ayub,  one  of  the  prophet's  most  ardent 

disciples  and  marshal  of  his  household,  patrolled  around  the 
VOL.  I.  lO^ 
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nuptud  tent  throoghont  the  night,  sword  in  lumd.    Ssijm 
one  of  the  most  &vored  frives  of  Mahomet,  whom  she  Barrifei 
for  forty  years  of  widowhood. 

Besides  the  marriages  of  affection  which  we  have  reeorded, 
the  prophet,  ahont  this  time,  made  another  of  policy.    Shordf 
after  his  return  to  Medina,  he  waa  gladdened  by  the  arrivil, 
from  Abyssinia,  of  the  residue  of  the  fogitives.   Among  then 
was  a  comely  widow,  thirty  years  of  age,  whose  husband,  Ab* 
dallah,  had  died  while  in  exile.    She  was  generally  known  bj 
the  name  of  0mm  Habiba,  the  mother  of  Habiba,  from  a 
daughter  to  whom  she  had  giyen  birth.     Thia  widow  was  tki 
daughter  of  Mahomet's  arch  enemy,  Abu  Sofian ;  and  tki 
prophet  conceived  that  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  m^t 
soften  the  hostility  of  the  father ;  a  politic  consideration,  iihiA 
is  said  to  haye  becD  either  suggested  or  sanctioned  by  arev^ 
lation  of  a  chapter  of  the  Koran. 

When  Abu  Sofian  heard  of  the  ospousals,  "  By  heaTOf* 
exclaimed  he,  '*  this  camel  is  so  rampant,  that  no  muidsiV 
restrain  him." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

Hmkmt  tormxiouM  Prfnces;  to HerBcUns ;  to Khosni  11 ;  totfiePrafealo 

Egypt— Their  result 

DuEiNo  the  residue  of  the  year,  Mahomet  remained  at  Mediiiai 
lendmg  forth  his  trusty  disciples,  hj  this  time  experienced 
captains,  on  rarious  military  expeditions ;  hy  which  refractory 
tribes  were  rapidly  hronght  into  suhjection.     His  views  as  a 
statesman  widened  as  his  territories  increased.     Though  he 
professed,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  propagate  his  religion  by 
the  sword,  he  was  not  neglectful  of  the  peaceful  measures  of 
diplomacy,  and  sent  envoys  to  various  princes  and  potentates, 
whose  dominions  bordered  on  his  political  horizon,  urging 
^em  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam ;  which  was,  in  effect^ 
^  acknowledge  him,  through  his  apostolic  office,  their  supe- 
rior. 

Two  of  the  most  noted  of  these  missions,  were  to  Khosru 
U,  King  of  Persia,  and  Heraclius,  the  Roman  emperor,  at 
Constantinople.  The  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Per* 
^^  for  the  dominion  of  the  East,  which  had  prevailed  from 
^e  to  time  through  several  centuries,  had  been  revived  by 
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these  two  potentates  with  Tarying  fortmieB,  and  fer  severii 
yean  past  had  distracted  the  eastern  world.  Coantries  hi 
been  OTermn  by  either  power;  states  and  kingdoms  had 
changed  hands  nnder  alternate  invasions,  and  according  to  ih 
conquests  and  defeats  of  the  warring  parties.  At  one  time 
Khosm  with  three  armies,  one  Tauntingly  called  the  Fift 
Thousand  Golden  Spears,  had  wrested  Palestine,  Cappadoei^ 
Armenia,  and  several  other  great  and  wealthy  prorincesikMi 
the  Roman  emperor ;  had  made  himself  master  of  JemstkB, 
and  carried  off  the  Holy  Cross  to  Persia ;  had  invaded  AfriOi 
conquered  Lybia  and  Egypt,  and  extended  his  TietoriesefVi 
to  Carthage. 

In  the  midst  of  his  triumphant  career,  a  Moslem  avroj 
arrived  bearing  him  a  letter  from  Mahomet  Khosm  BfsA 
for  his  secretary  or  interpreter,  and  ordered  him  to  read  it 
The  letter  began  as  follows : 

^In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God!  MahoBae^ 
son  of  Abdallah,  and  apostle  of  God,  to  Khosm,  king  of  Ptf^ 
sia." 

"What  I ''  cried  Khosm,  starting  up  in  han^ty  indiiptf** 
tion,  "  does  one  who  is  my  slave,  dare  to  put  his  name  first  i>^ 
writing  to  me  ?  "  So  saying,  he  seised  the  letter  and  tore  i^ 
in  pieces,  without  seeking  to  know  its  contents.  He  the^ 
wrote  to  his^viceroy  in  Yemen,  saying,  '*  I  am  told  there  ^ 
in  Medina  a  madman,  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  who  prctes^^ 
to  be  a  prophet  Restore  him  to  his  senses ;  or  if  yoa 
Dot,  send  me  his  head.^* 
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When  Mahomet  was  told  how  Khosm  had  torn  his  letter, 
'BFen  aOy"  said  he,  ''shall  Allah  rend  his  empire  in 
pieces.'* 

The   letter  from  the  prophet  to  Heraolios,  was  more 
(a¥oral>l7  reoeived,  reaching  him  probably  daring  his  reverses. 
It  was  signed  in  characters  of  silver,  Mahomet  Assarel,  Ma- 
homet the  messenger  of  Ood,  and  invited  the  emperor  to  re* 
nonnoe  Christianity,  and  embrace  the  &ith  of  Islam.     He* 
raclias,  we  are  told,  deposited  the  epistle  respectfully  upon 
his  pillow,  treated  the  enFoy  with  distinction,  and  dismissed 
him  with  magnificent  presents.     Engrossed,  however,  by  bis 
Persian  wars,  he  paid  no  farther  attention  to  this  mission, 
from  one  whom  he  probably  considered  a  mere  Arab  fanatic ; 
nor  attached  sufficient  importance  to  his  military  operations, 
wbich  may  have  appeared  mere  predatoiy  forays  of  the  wild 
tribei  of  the  desert 

Another  mission  of  Mahomet  was  to  the  Mukowkis,  or 
governor  of  Egypt,  who  had  originally  been  sent  there  by 
Henuilios  to  collect  tribute ;  but  who,  availing  himself  of 
tlie  confusion  produced  by  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
Persians,  had  assumed  sovereign  power,  and  nearly  thrown  off 
all  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  He  received  the  envoy  with 
^gnal  honor,  but  evaded  a  direct  reply  to  the  invitation  to 
^brace  the  faith,  observing  that  it  was  a  grave  matter  re- 
fturiog  much  consideration.  In  the  meantime,  be  sent  pres- 
ents to  Mahomet  of  precious  jewels ;  garments  of  Egyptian 
lu^;  exquisite  honey  and  butter ;  a  white  she-ass,  called 
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Yafnr  a  white  mule,  called  Daldal,  and  a  fleet  bofw  <alkd 
Lazlos,  or  the  Prancer.  The  most  acceptable  of  hu  pntmia 
however,  were  two  Coptic  damsels,  sisters,  called  Marijak 
(or  Mary),  and  Shiren. 

The  beauty  of  Mariyah  caused  great  perturbation  in  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.  He  would  fun  have  made  ber  his  eon* 
eubine,  but  was  impeded  by  his  own  law  in  the  seyenteentk 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  ordaining  that  fomicaUon  sboold  bi 
punished  with  stripes. 

He  was  relieved  from  bis  dilemma,  by  another  renhr 
tion  revoking  the  law  in  regard  to  himself  alone,  allowiii^ 
bim  intercourse  with  his  handmaid.  It  remained  in  fsll 
force,  however,  against  all  other  Moslems.  StiU,  to  afoU 
scandal,  and  above  all,  not  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Ui 
wives,  he  carried  on  his  intercourse  with  the  beautiful  lb* 
riyah  in  secret ;  which  may  be  one  reason  why  she  lemaiBei 
lonif  ft  fUvorita. 
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CHAPTER  nm. 

]fa]ionM»t*s  pflgximage  to  Meoea ;  his  manuigB  with  Ifumma— KbaM 
Ibn  al  Waled  and  Amin  Ibn  al  Amm  become  proseljteii 

Thx  time  had  now  arriyetl  when,  hj  treaty  with  the  Eoreish- 

iteSy  Mahomet  and  his  followers  were  permitted  to  make  a 

pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  pass  three  days  mimolested  at  the 

smered  shrines.     He  departed  accordingly  with  a  numerous 

mnd  well-armed  host,  and  seventy  camels  for  sacrifices.     His 

old  adrersaries  would  fain  have  impeded  his  progress,  hut 

they  were  overawed,  and  on  his  approach  withdrew  silently 

to  the  neighboring  hills.     On  entering  the  bounds  of  Mecca, 

the  pilgrims,  according  to  compact  and  usage,  laid  aside  all 

their  warlike  accoutrements  excepting  their  swords,  which 

they  carried  sheathed. 

Great  was  their  joy  on  beholding  once  more  the  walls  and 
towers  of  the  sacred  city.  They  entered  the  gates  in  pilgrim 
mrb,  with  devout  and  thankful  hearts,  and  Mahomet  per* 
formed  all  the  ancient  and  customary  rites,  with  a  zeal  and 
deTOtioD  which  gratified  beholders,  and  drew  to  him  uiauy  cou 
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rerts.  When  he  had  complied  with  all  the  ceremonials  he 
threw  aside  the  Iram  or  pilgrim's  garb,  and  withdrew  to  Strif. 
a  hamlet  two  leagues  distant,  and  without  the  sacred  bovn* 
daries.  Here  he  had  a  ceremonial  of  a  different  kind  to  per 
form,  but  one  in  which  he  was  prone  to  act  with  anfeignef 
devotion.  It  was  to  complete  his  marriage  with  Maimmi 
the  daughter  of  Al  Hareth,  the  Helalite.  He  had  beeomi 
betrothed  to  her  on  his  arrival  at  Mecca,  but  had  postpoDed 
the  nuptials  until  after  he  had  concluded  the  rites  of  pilgrin* 
age.  This  was  doubtless  another  marriage  of  policy,  fiv 
Maimuna  was  fifty-one  years  of  age,  and  a  widow,  but  the 
connection  gained  him  two  powerful  proselytes.  One  was 
Ehaled  Ibn  al  Waled,  a  nephew  of  the  widow,  an  intrepid 
warrior  who  had  come  near  destroying  Mahomet  at  the  hat- 
tie  of  Ohod.  He  now  became  one  of  the  most  victorious 
champions  of  Islamism,  and  by  his  prowess  obtained  the  ftp* 
pellation  of  "  The  Sword  of  God." 

The  other  proselyte  was  Ehaled's  friend,  Amru  Ibn  »■ 
Aass ;  the  same  who  assailed  Mahomet  with  poetry  aa^ 
satire  at  the  commencement  of  his  prophetic  career;  wb^ 
had  been  an  ambassador  from  the  Eoreishites  to  the  kingo^ 
Abyssinia,  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive  Moslena^* 
and  who  was  henceforth  destined  with  his  sword  to  carry  vi^^ 
toriously  into  foreign  lands  the  faith  he  had  onoe  so  strenc^'* 
ously  opposed. 

Note. — Maimnna  wu  the  last  spouse  of  the  prophet,  and,  old  ai 
iv'as  at  her  marriage,  survived  oil  his  other  wives.     She  died  manj 
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•her  htm^  in  •  pavilion  at  Serif,  under  the  same  tree  in  the  shade  of  whiob 
her  mtptial  tent  had  been  pitched,  and  was  there  interred.  The  pions 
historian,  Al  Jannabi,  who  styles  himself  '*  a  poor  servant  of  Allah,  hop- 
ing for  the  pardon  of  his  sins  through  the  mercj  of  God,**  visitod  her 
tomb  on  retoniing  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira, 
ves,  A.  D.  1555.  *«  I  saw  there,**  said  he,  *<  a  dome  of  black  marblt 
erected  in  memory  of  Maimnna,  on  the  very  spot  on  which  the  apostle 
of  God  had  reposed  with  her.  God  knows  the  tmtli !  and  also  the  reason 
of  the  bUbk  color  of  the  stone.  There  is  a  plar«  of  ablution,  and  ab 
ormtorj;  hot  the  building  has  £Ulen  to  decay.** 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

A  Moikm  eoTOj  slain  in  Syria. — Expedition  to  mrtngb  hit  dettt.— 

Battle  of  Mnta.— Its  lesolta 

Among  the  different  missions  which  had  been  sent  by  Mft* 
hornet  beyond  the  bounds  of  Arabia  to  invite  neighboring 
princes  to  embrace  his  religion,  was  one  to  the  governor  of 
Bosra,  the  great  mart  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  to  which  h« 
had  made  his  first  caravan  journey  in  the  days  of  his  yoaih- 
Syria  had  been  alternately  under  Roman  and  Persian  dooii- 
nation,  but  was  at  that  time  subject  to  the  emperor,  thoagb 
probably  in  a  great  state  of  confusion.     The  envoy  of  VL^r 
homet  was  slain  at  Muta,  a  town  about  three  days'  jooT' 
ney  eastward   from    Jerusalem.     The  one   who   slew  hit^ 
was  an  Arab  of  the  Christian  tribe  of  Gassan,  and  son  to 
Shorhail,  an  emir,  who  governed  Muta  in  the  name  of  H^" 
raclius. 

To  revenge  the  death  of  his  legate,  and  to  insure  respe^'^ 
to  his  envoys  in  future,  Mahomet  prepared  to  send  an  ani>7 
of  three  thousand  men  against  the  offending  city.  It  was  * 
momentous  expedition,  as  it  might,  for  the  first  time,  bripj 
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the  arms  of  Islam  in  collision  with  those  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  hut  Mahomet  presumed  upon  his  growing  power,  the 
energy  of  his  troops,  and  the  disordered  state  of  Syrian 
affairs.  The  command  was  intrusted  to  his  fre^dman  Zeid^ 
who  had  given  such  signal  proof  of  devotion  in  surrendering 
to  him  his  beautiful  wife  Zcinab.  Several  chosen  officers 
were  associated  with  him.  One  was  Mahomet's  cousin 
Jaa&r,  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  and  brother  of  Ali ;  the  same 
who,  by  his  eloquence,  had  vindicated  the  doctrines  of  Islam 
before  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  and  defeated  the  Koreish  em- 
bassy. He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  noted  for 
great  courage  and  manly  beauty.  Another  of  the  associate 
officers  was  Adballah  Ibn  Kawaba,  the  poet,  but  who  had 
signalised  himself  in  arms  as  well  as  poetry.  A  third  was 
the  new  proselyte  Khaled,  who  joined  the  expedition  as  a 
volunteer,  being  eager  to  prove  by  his  sword  the  sincerity 
of  his  conversion. 

The  orders  to  Zeid  were  to  march  rapidly,  so  as  to  come 
upon  Muta  by  surprise,  to  summon  the  inhabitants  to  em- 
brace the  faith,  and  to  treat  them  with  lenity.  Women,  chil- 
dren, monks,  and  the  blind,  were  to  be  spared  at  all  events ; 
nor  were  any  houses  to  be  destroyed,  nor  trees  cut  down. 

The  little  army  sallied  from  Medina  in  the  full  confidence 
of  coming  upon  the  enemy  unawares.  On  their  march,  how- 
ever, they  learned  that  a  greatly  superior  force  of  Romans,  or 
rather  Greeks  and  Arabs,  was  advancing  to  meet  them.  A 
council  of  war  was  called.    Some  were  for  pausing,  and  await* 
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biinidf  ••  wary  as  he  was  Taliani  By  dint  of  marches  and 
coontcr-ioarohea,  he  presented  his  forces  in  so  many  points 
of  view,  that  the  eoemy  were  deceived  as  to  his  number,  and 
supposed  he  had  received  a  strong  reinforcement.  At  his 
first  charge,  therefore,  they  retreated  :  their  retreat  soon  be- 
came a  flight ;  in  which  they  were  pursued  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Khaled  then  plundered  their  camp,  in  which  was  found 
great  booty.  Among  the  slain  in  the  field  of  battle  was 
found  the  body  of  Jaafar,  covered  with  wounds,  but  all  in 
front  Out  of  respect  to  his  valor,  and  to  his  relationship 
with  the  prophet,  Khaled  ordered  that  his  corpse  should  not 
be  buried  on  the  spot,  but  borne  back  for  honorable  inter- 
ment at  Medina. 

The  army,  on  its  return,  though  laden  with  spoil,  entered 
the  city  more  like  a  funeral  train  than  a  triumphant  pageant, 
and  was  received  with  mingled  shouts  and  lamentations. 
While  the  people  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  their  arms,  they 
mourned  the  loss  of  three  of  their  favorite  generals.  All 
bewailed  the  fate  of  Jaafar,  brought  home  a  ghastly  corpse 
to  that  city  whence  they  had  so  recently  seen  him  sally  forth 
in  all  the  pride  of  valiant  manhood,  the  admiration  of  every 
beholder.  He  had  left  behind  him  a  beautiful  wife  and  in- 
fiuit  son.  The  heart  of  Mahomet  was  touched  by  her  afilic- 
tion.  Ho  took  the  orphan  child  in  his  arms  and  bathed  it 
with  his  tears.  But  most  he  was  affected  when  he  beheld 
the  young  daughter  of  his  faithful  Zeid  approaching  him. 
He  fell  on  her  neck  and  wept  in  speechless  emotion.    A  by- 
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D«i^  upcB  Mmol—IIWoo  of  Al«  Safin.— ItB  iwolL 


MauomkTj  by  fixree  either  of  arms  or  eloquencei  had  dch 
acquired  dmunioii  over  a  great  number  of  the  Aiabian 
tribes.  He  had  many  thousand  warriors  under  his  com* 
mand;  sons  of  the  desert  inured  to  hunger,  thirst,  and 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  whom  war  was  a  sport, 
rather  than  a  toiL  He  had  corrected  their  intemperance, 
disciplined  their  Talor,  and  subjected  them  to  rule.  Re- 
peated rictories  had  given  them  confideDcc  in  themselTca 
and  in  their  leader ;  whose  standard  they  followed  with  the 
implicit  obedience  of  soldiers,  and  the  blind  fanaticism  of 
disciples. 

The  riews  of  Mahomet  expanded  with  his  means,  and  a 
grand  enterprise  now  opened  upon  his  mind.  Mecca,  his 
native  city,  the  abode  of  his  family  for  generations,  the 
Boene  of  his  happiest  years,  was  still  in  the  hands  of  his 
implacable  foes.  The  Caaba,  the  object  of  devotion  and 
pilgrimage  to  all  the  ehildren  of  lahmaeK  tho  shrine  of  hia 
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hoxnct.  He  next  endeavored'  to  secure  the  favor  of  Fatima, 
ihe  daughter  of  Mahomet  aod  wife  of  Ali,  bj  flattering 
a  mother^s  pride,  entreating  her  to  let  her  son  Hasan,  a 
child  bat  six  years  old,  be  his  protector ;  but  Fatima  an- 
swered haughtilj,  "  Mj  son  is  too  young  to  be  a  protector ; 
and  no  protection  can  avail  against  the  will  of  the  prophet 
of  God."  Even  his  daughter,  0mm  Habiba,  the  wife  of 
uahomct,  on  whom  Abu  Sofian  had  calculated  for  influence, 
added  to  his  mortification,  for  on  his  offering  to  seat  himself 
on  It  mat  in  her  dwelling,  she  hastily  folded  it  up,  exclaim- 
*%>  **  It  is  the  bed  of  the  prophet  of  God,  and  too  sacred 
^  l>e  made  the  resting-place  of  an  idolater.'* 

The  cap  of  bamiliation  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  in 
^^  bitterness  of  his  heart  Aba  Sofian  cursed  his  daughter. 
^^  now  tamed  again  to  Ali,  beseeching  his  advice  in  the 
^^^perate  state  of  his  embassy. 

'*  I  can  advise  nothmg  better,"  replied  Ali,  ''  than  for 
^^<  to  promise,  as  the  head  of  the  Koreishites,  a  con- 
'•^X'nance  of  thy  protection;  and  then  to  return  to  thy 
home." 

^  But  thinkest  thou,  that  promise  will  be  of  any  avail  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  Ali  dryly ;  "  but  I  know  not  to 
*^o  contrary." 

In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  Abu  Sofian  repaired  to  the 
^Qflque,  and  made  public  declaration,  in  behalf  of  the  Ko- 
reishites, that  on  their  part  the  treaty  of  peace  should  be 

^thfdlly  maintained;  after  which  he  returned  to  Mecca, 
VOL.  I.  11 
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deeply  humiliated  by  the  imperfect  result  of  his 
Ho  was  received  with  scofb  by  the  Koreishites,  who  obsemJ 
that  his  delaration  of  peace  availed  nothing  without  the  «» 
currence  of  Mahomet 
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bomei.  He  next  endearored'to  secure  the  faror  of  Fatima, 
ihe  dangfater  of  Mahomet  aod  wife  of  Ali,  bj  flattering 
a  mother's  prick,  entreating  her  to  let  her  son  Hasan,  a 
ehUd  but  six  years  old,  be  his  protector ;  bat  Fatima  an- 
swered haoghtilj,  "  Mj  son  is  too  joong  to  be  a  protector ; 
and  no  protection  can  avail  against  the  will  of  the  prophet 
of  Qod."  Even  his  daughter,  0mm  Uabiba,  the  wife  of 
llahomct,  on  whom  Aba  Sofian  had  calculated  for  influence, 
added  to  his  mortification,  for  on  his  offeriDg  to  seat  himself 
on  a  mat  in  her  dwelling,  she  hastily  folded  it  up,  exclaim- 
ing, "  It  is  the  bed  of  the  prophet  of  God,  and  too  sacred 
to  be  made  the  resting-place  of  an  idolater." 

The  cup  of  humiliation  was  full  to  overflowiug,  and  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart  Abu  Sofian  cursed  his  daughter. 
He  now  turned  again  to  Ali,  beseeching  his  advice  in  the 
desperate  state  of  his  embassy. 

"  I  can  advise  nothing  better,''  replied  Ali,  "  than  for 
thee  to  promise,  as  the  head  of  the  Koreishites,  a  con- 
tinuance of  thy  protection;  and  then  to  return  to  thy 
home." 

*^  But  thinkest  thou,  that  promise  will  be  of  any  avail  ?  " 

''  I  think  not,"  replied  Ali  dryly ;  ''  but  I  know  not  to 
the  contrary." 

In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  Abu  Sofian  repaired  to  the 
mosque,  and  made  public  declaration,  in  behalf  of  the  Ko- 
reishites, that  on  their  part  the  treaty  of  peace  should  be 

fiuthfully  maintained;  after  which  he  returned  to  Mecca, 
VOL.  I.  11 
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up  the  search  and  turnld  back,  but  Ali  was  confident  tbi 
the  prophet  of  God  could  not  be  mistaken  nor  misinfennel 
Drawing  his  scimetar,  he  swore  to  strike  off  the  head  of 
the  messenger,  unless  the  letter  were  produced.  The  threit 
was  effectuuL  She  drew  forth  the  letter  from  among  her 
hair. 

Hateb  on  being  taxed  with  his  perfidy,  acknowledged  il; 
but  pleaded  his  anxiety  to  secure  favor  for  his  destitute  fiun- 
ily,  and  his  certainty  that  the  letter  would  be  harmleas,  and 
of  no  avail  against  the  purposes  of  the  apostle  of  God.  Ontr 
spurned  at  his  excuses  and  would  have  struck  off  his  hetd; 
but  Mahomet,  calling  to  mind  that  Hateb  had  fought  bravelj 
in  support  of  the  faith  in  the  battle  of  Beder,  admitted  hk 
excu;jes  and  forgave  him. 

The  prophet  departed  with  ten  thousand  men  on  this  mo- 
mentous enterprise.     Omar,  who  had  charge  of  regnUtiog 
the  march,  and  appointing  the  encampments,  led  the  armjbj 
lonely  passes  of  the  mountains ;   prohibiting  the  sound  at 
attabal  or  trumpet,  or  any  thing  else  that  could  betray  their 
movements.     While  on  the  march,  Mahomet  was  joined  b^ 
his  uncle  Al  Abbas,  who  had  come  forth  with  his  fiunily  firoil^ 
Mecca,  to  rally  under  the  standard  of  the  &ith.     Mahome'^ 
received  him  graciously,  yet  with  a  hint  at  his  tardinea^ 
"  Thou  art  the  last  of  the  emigrants,"  said  he, ''  as  I  am  the  lasl^ 
of  the  prophets."  Al  Abbas  sent  his  family  forward  to  Medina, 
while  he  turned  and  accompanied  the  expedition.     The  army 
reached  the  valley  of  Marr  Axzahran,  near  to  the  saored  eitj, 
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withoat  being  discovered.  It  was  nightfall  when  they  silently 
pitched  their  tents,  and  now  Omar  for  the  first  time  permitted 
them  to  light  their  watch-fires. 

In  the  meantime,  though  Al  Abbas  had  joined  the  stand- 
ard of  the  faith  in  all  sincerity,  yet  he  was  sorely  disquieted 
at  seeing  his  nephew  advancing  against  Mecca,  with  such  a 
powerful  force  and  such  hostile  intent ;  and  feared  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  Koreishites,  unless  they  could  be  persuaiied 
in  time  to  capitulate.     In  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  mounted 
Mahomet's  white  mule  Fadda,  and  rode  forth  to  reconnoitre. 
In  skirting  the  camp,  he  heard  the  tramp  of  men  and  sound 
of  voices.     A  scouting  party  were  bringing  in  two  prisoners 
oaptured  near  the  city.     Al  Abbas  approached,  and  found 
the  captives  to  be  Abu  Sofian,  and  one  of  his  captains 
Thej  were  conducted  to  the  watch-fire  of  Omar,  who  recog- 
nized Abu  Sofian  by  the  light     ''  God  be  praised,"  cried 
be,  ^*  that  I  have  such  an  enemy  in  my  hands,  and  without 
conditions."     His   ready  scimetar  might  have  given  fatal 
significance  to  his  words,  had  not  Al  Abbas  stepped  forward 
and  taken  Abu  Sofian  under  his  protection,  until  the  will  of 
the  prophet  should  be  known.     Omar  rushed  forth  to  ascer- 
tain that  will,  or  rather  to  demand  the  life  of  the  prisoner ; 
b^t  Al  Abbas,  taking  the  latter  up  behind  him,  put  spurs  to 
w  mule,  and  was  the  first  to  reach  the  tent  of  the  prophet, 
bUowed  hard  by  Omar,  clamoring  for  the  head  of  Abu 
Sofian. 

Mahomet  thus  beheld  in  his  power  his  inveterate  enemy 
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who  had  driven  him  from  his  home  and  ooontiy,  and  pens^ 
euted  his  family  and  friends ;  bat  he  beheld  in  him  the  fiUhs 
of  his  wife  0mm  Habiba,  and  felt  inclined  to  clemencj.  He 
postponed  all  decision  in  the  matter  nntil  morning ;  giTing 
Abu  Sofian  in  charge  of  A I  Abbas. 

When  the  captain  was  bronght  before  him  on  the  follow- 
ing day :  "  Well,  Aba  Sofian,"  cried  he, ''  is  it  not  at  length 
time  to  know  that  there  is  no  other  God  but  Gknl  ?" 

''  That  I  already  knew,"  replied  Abu  Sofian. 

"  Good  1  and  Is  it  not  time  for  thee  to  acknowledge  me  as 
the  apostle  of  God  ?" 

''  Dearer  art  thou  to  me  than  my  f&ther  and  my  mother," 
replied  Abu  Sofian,  using  an  oriental  phrase  of  compliment ; 
*^  but  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  acknowledge  thee  a  prophet** 

<'  Out  upon  thee !"  cried  Omar,  "  testify  instantly  to  the 
truth,  or  thy  head  shall  be  severed  from  thy  body." 

To  these  threats  were  added  the  counsels  and  ontreatiei 
of  Al  Abbas,  who  showed  himself  a  real  friend  in  need 
The  rancor  of  Abu  Sofian  had  already  been  partly  sabdoed 
by  the  unexpected  mildness  of  Mahomet ;  so,  making  a  meril 
of  necessity,  he  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  hie  mission  ^ 
furnishing  an  illustration  of  the  Moslem  maxim,  "  To  ooik-> 
vince  stubborn  unbelievers,  there  b  no  argument  like  th^ 
sword." 

Having  now  embraced  the  &ith,  Abu  Sofian  obtained 
favorable  terms  for  the  people  of  Mecca,  in  case  of  their  iial> 
mission.  None  were  to  be  harmed  who  shoold  remain  quietly  in 
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dieir  hoiiMB;  or  ahoold  t«ko  refiige  in  the  hooves  of  Abu 
Bofian  and  Hakim ;  or  imder  the  banner  of  Abu  Rawaiha. 

That  Abn  Sofian  might  take  back  to  the  eity  a  proper  idea 

of  the  force  brought  against  it,  he  was  stationed  with  Al  Ab« 

baa  at  a  narrow  defile  where  the  whole  army  passed  in  review. 

Aa  the  Tarious  Arab  tribes  marched  by  with  their  different 

arms  and  ensigns,  Al  Abbas  explained  the  name  and  country 

of  each.  Abu  Sofian  was  surprised  at  the  number,  discipline, 

and  equipment  of  the  troops ;   for  the  Moslems  had  been 

rapidly  improving  in  the  means  and  art  of  war ;  but  when 

Mahomet  approached,  in  the  midst  of  a  chosen  guard,  armed 

at  all  points  and  glittering  with  steel,  his  astonishment  passed 

all  bounds.     ''  There  is  no  withstanding  this  1 "  cried  he  to 

Al  Abbas,  with  an  oath — *^  truly  thv  nephew  wields  a  mighty 

power." 

"  Even  so,"  replied  the  other ;  *'  retun^  then  to  thy  peo- 
ple; provide  for  their  safety,  and  warn  them  not  to  oppose 
the  apostle  of  Qod." 

Abn  Sofian  hastened  back  to  Mecca,  and  assembling  the 
inhabitants,  told  them  of  the  mighty  host  at  hand,  led  on  by 
Hahomet ;  of  the  favorable  terms  offered  in  case  of  their  sub- 
miasioD,  and  of  the  vanity  of  all  resistance.  As  Abu  Sofian 
1^  been  the  soul  of  the  opposition  to  Mahomet  and  his  doc- 
^'ines,  his  words  had  instant  effect  in  producing  acquiescence 
^  «Q  event  which  seemed  to  leave  no  alternative.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  prepared  to  wit 
^  without  resistance,  the  entry  of  the  prophet 
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nd  laniseBi  and  Kbaled,  who  oommanded  the  left  wing,  in  a 
lUl  career  of  caniage.  His  troops,  composed  of  Arab  tribes 
eonverted  to  the  faith,  had  been  galled  by  a  flight  of  arrows 
from  a  body  of  Eoreishites ;  whereupon  the  fiery  warrior 
diarged  into  the  thickest  of  them  with  sword  and  lance ;  his 
troops  pressed  after  him ;  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  entered 
the  gates  of  Mecca  pell-mell  with  them,  and  nothing  but  the 
•wift  commands  of  Mahomet  preserved  the  city  from  a  gen- 
eral massacre. 

The  carnage  being  stopped,  and  no  further  opposition 
manifested,  the  prophet  descended  from  the  mount  and  ap- 
proached the  gates,  seated  on  his  camel,  accompanied  by  Abu 
Beker  on  his  right  hand,  and  followed  by  Osama,  the  son  of 
Zeid.  The  sun  was  just  rising  as  he  entered  the  gates  of  his 
native  city,  with  the  glory  of  a  conqueror,  but  the  garb  and 
humility  of  a  pilgrim.  He  entered,  repeating  verses  of  the 
Koran,  which  he  said  had  been  revealed  to  him  at  Medina,  and 
were  prophetic  of  the  event.  He  triumphed  in  the  spirit  of  a 
religious  sealot,  not  of  a  warrior.  ^  Unto  Ood,"  said  he, ''  be- 
long the  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  Ood  is  mighty  and 
wise.  Now  hath  Qod  verified  unto  his  apostle  the  vision, 
wherein  he  said,  ye  shall  surely  enter  the  holy  temple  of 
Mecca  in  full  security." 

Without  dismounting,  Mahomet  repaired  directly  to  the 
Caaba,  the  scene  of  his  early  devotions,  the  sacred  shrine  of 
worship  since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  and  which  he  regarded 
as  the  primitive  temple  of  the  one  true  God,     Here  he  made 
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the  sercn  oireuits  rotuid  the  sacred  edifice,  a  reTerential  rill 
from  the  days  of  religioos  parity ;  with  the  same  deToatM* 
tng  he  each  time  touched  the  black  stone  with  his  staff;  n* 
gardiDg  it  as  a  holy  relic.  He  would  haye  entered  the  Caalft 
but  0th man  Ibn  Talha,  the  ancient  custodian,  locked  tk 
door.  AH  snatched  the  keys,  but  Mahomet  caused  tbcm  li 
bo  returned  to  the  venerable  officer,  and  so  won  him  by  hk 
kindness,  that  be  not  merely  threw  open  the  doors,  bat  wa^ 
sequently  embraced  the  faith  of  Islam ;  whereupon  he  wm 
continued  in  his  office. 

Mahomet  now  proceeded  to  execute  the  great  object  of  hn 
religious  aspirations,  the  purifying  of  the  sacred  edifice  froa 
the  symbols  of  idolatry,  with  which  it  waii  crowded.    AU  the 
idols  in  and  about  it,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty,  were  thrown  down  and  destroyed.     Among  these,  tltf 
most  renowned  was  Hobal,  an  idol  brought  from  Balka,  in 
Syria,  and  fabled  to  have  the  power  of  granting  rain«  It  wu, 
of  course,  a  great  object  of  worship  among  the  inhabitants  d 
the  thirsty  desert     There  were  statues  of  Abraham  and  bh- 
mael  also,  represented  with  diyining  arrows  in  their  hands; 
'*  an  outrage  on  their  memories,"  said  Mahomet, ''  being  syvB* 
bols  of  a  diabolical  art  which  they  had  never  practised.'*    ^^ 
reverence  of  their  memories,  therefore,  these  statues  were  ^^ 
niolished.   There  were  paintings,  also,  depicting  angels  in  ^^ 
guise  of  beautiful  women.     '^  The  angels,"  said  Mahotca^^ 
indignantly,  "are  no   such  beings.      There    are   cele0*^ 
houris  provided  in  paradise  for  the  solaee  of  true  belier^^^ 
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but  ADgelfl  are  mmiflUriiig  qHiits  of  tlie  Most  Higli,  and  of 
too  pure  a  nature  to  admit  of  sex."  The  paiDtiDgs  were 
aoeordiBglj  oUiterated. 

EyeD  a  iortj  eoriooBlj  earred  of  wood,  be  liroke  witli 
lus  own  haodsy  and  east  iqion  tlie  gronnd,  as  savoring  of 
idolatry. 

From  the  Caaba  be  proeeeded  to  the  well  of  Zem  Zem. 
It  was  sacred  in  bis  ejes,  from  bis  belief  that  it  was  the 
identieal  well  rerealed  bj  the  angel  to  Hagar  and  Ishmael. 
in  their  extremitj;  be  oonsidered  the  rite  connected  with  P 
aa  pore  and  bolj,  and  continiied  it  in  his  fidth.     As  he  a| 
proacbed  the  weU,  bis  unde.  Al  Abbas  presented  him  « 
eniise  of  the  water,  that  be  might  drink,  and   make  thi 
eostomary  ablation.     In  commemoration  of  this  pions  act 
be  app<nnted  bis  onde  guardian  of  the  ciq>  of  the  well ;  an 
ofice  of  sacred  dignity,  which   bis  descendants  retain  to 
this  day. 

At  noon  one  of  his  Mlowers,  at  bis  command,  summoned 
the  people  to  prayer  from  the  top  of  tiie  Caaba,  a  custom  con* 
tinned  erer  ance  throughout  Mahometan  countries,  from 
minarets  or  towers  provided  in  every  mosque.  He  also  es- 
tablished the  Eebla,  toward  which  the  faithfril  in  every  part 
of  the  world  should  turn  their  frices  in  prayer. 

He  afterwards  addressed  the  people  in  a  kind  of  sernion, 
setting  forth  his  principal  doctrines,  and  announciDg  the  tri- 
umph of  the  frdth  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophetic  promise 
Sbouta  burst  from  the  multitude  in  teplj.    "*  Allah  Achbar* 
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Ood  is  great  I"  cried  they.    *<  There  is  do  Ood  bat  God,Ml 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet" 

The  religioiu  ceremonials  being  ended,  Mahomet  took 
his  station  on  the  hill  Al  Saia,  and  the  people  of  Heeeii 
male  and  female,  passed  before  him,  taking  the  oatli  oitii 
itj  to  him  as  the  prophet  of  God,  and  renouncing  idoktajt 
This  was  in  compliance  with  a  revelation  in  the  Konii: 
''  God  hath  sent  his  apostle  with  the  direction  and  the  refr 
gion  of  truth,  that  he  may  exalt  the  same  over  every  religion 
Verily,  they  who  swear  fealty  to  him,  swear  fealty  unto  Qed; 
the  hand  of  God  is  over  their  hands.''  In  the  midst  of  Ui 
triumph,  however,  he  rejected  all  homage  paid  exclusifdj 
to  himself;  and  all  regal  authority.  <^  Why  dost  thou  trot* 
ble  ?  "  said  he,  to  a  man  who  approached  with  timid  and  fil- 
tering steps.  *'  Of  what  dost  thou  stand  in  awe  ?  I  am  do 
king,  but  the  son  of  a  Koreishite  woman,  who  ate  flesh  dried 
in  the  sun." 

His  lenity  was  equally  conspicuous.  The  once  haughty 
chiefs  of  the  Koreishites  appeared  with  abject  countenancei 
before  the  man  they  had  persecuted,  for  their  lives  were  io 
his  power. 

''What  can  you  expect  at  my  hands?"  demanded  he 
9temly. 

''  Mercy,  oh  generous  brother  I  Mercy,  oh  son  of  a  gen- 
erous line  I " 

'^  Be  it  so  I "  cried  he,  with  a  mixture  of  scorn  and  pity 
'  Away  I  begone !  ye  are  free  1 " 
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Some  of  hb  followers  who  had  shared  his  perseoutious, 
were  disappointed  in  their  anticipations  of  a  bloody  reyenge 
ind  murmured  at  his  clemency ;  but  he  persisted  in  it,  and 
tttablished  Mecca  as  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  or  place  of 
Kfbge,  80  to  continue  until  the  final  resurrection.  He  re- 
served to  himself,  however,  the  right  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  during  that  special  day,  to  punish  a  few  of  the  people  of 
die  city,  who  had  grievously  offended,  and  been  expressly 
proBcribed;  yet  even  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  ultimate* 
ly  f(^Ten. 

Among  the  Koreishite  women  who  advanced  to  take  the 
oatii,  he  descried  Henda,  the  wife  of  Abu  Sofian ;  the  savage 
woman  who  had  animated  the  infidels  at  the  battle  of  Ohod, 
uid  had  gnawed  the  heart  of  Hamsa,  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  her  father.  On  the  present  occasion  she  had  dis- 
goised  herself  to  escape  detection ;  but  seeing  the  eyes  of 
the  prophet  fixed  on  her,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  ex- 
eUuning,  *<  I  am  Henda :  pardon !  pardon !  "  Mahomet  par- 
doned her — and  was  requited  for  his  clemency  by  her  making 
his  doctrines  the  subject  of  contemptuous  sarcasms. 

Among  those  destined  to  punishment,  was  Wacksa,  the 
Ethiopian,  who  had  slain  Hamza ;  but  he  had  fled  from 
Mecca  on  the  entrance  of  the  army.  At  a  subsequent  period 
he  presented  himself  before  the  prophet,  and  made  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  before  he  was  recognized.  He  was  forgiven, 
and  made  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  Hamza ; 
^^  which  Mahomet  dismissed  him  with  an  injunction, 
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DCTer  again  to  come  into  his  presence.  He  soirived  lud 
the  time  of  the  Caliphat  of  Omar,  durbg  whose  i&gn  k 
was  repeatedly  scourged  for  drunkenness. 

Another  of  the  proscribed  was  Abdallah  Ibn  Saad.  a 
young  Koreishite,  distinguished  for  wit  and  humor,  as  wd 
&s  for  warlike  accomplishments.  As  he  held  the  pen  of  s 
ready  writer,  Mahomet  bad  employed  him  to  reduce  the  re^ 
elations  of  the  Koran  to  writing.  In  so  doing,  he  had  oto 
altered  and  amended  the  text ;  nay,  it  was  discovered  tluU, 
through  carelessness  or  design,  he  had  occasionally  fidsified 
it,  and  rendered  it  absurd.  He  had  even  made  his  altera- 
tions and  amendments  matter  of  scoff  and  jest  amoeg  Us 
companions,  observing  that  if  the  Koran  proved  Mahomet  to 
bo  a  prophet,  he  himself  must  be  half  a  prophet  His  iDfte^ 
polations  being  detected,  he  had  fled  from  the  wrath  of  the 
prophet,  and  returned  to  Mecca,  where  he  relapsed  into  idol- 
atry. On  the  capture  of  the  city  his  foster-brother  concealed 
him  in  his  house,  until  the  tumult  had  subsided,  whes  be 
led  him  into  the  presence  of  the  prophet,  and  supplicated  for 
his  pardon.  This  was  the  severest  trial  of  the  lenity  of  Ma- 
homet The  offender  had  betrayed  his  confidence;  heU 
him  up  to  ridicule ;  questioned  his  apostolic  mission,  ana 
struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  his  faith.  For  some  time 
he  maintained  a  stern  silence ;  hoping,  as  he  afterwards  d^ 
elared,  some  zealous  disciple  might  strike  off  the  offender  i 
head.  No  one,  however,  stirred ;  so,  yielding  to  the  eotrea^ 
ties  of  Othman,  he  granted  a  pardon.     Abdallah  instantly 
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ftKi^^Wed  his  profeasion  of  faith ;  and  continued  a  good  Mas* 

8Qivk%]|.    Qig  name  will  be  found  in  the  wars  of  the  Caliphn. 

He  ^as  one  of  the  most  dexterous  horsemen  of  his  tribe, 

t&^  evinced  his  ruling  passion  to  the  last,  for  he  died  re- 

P^ting  the  hundredth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  entitled  '*  The 

^^  steeds."     Perhaps  it  was  one  which  had  experienced  hii 

interpohitions. 

Another  of  the  proscribed,  was  Akrema  Ibn  Abu  Jahl, 

^ho  on  many  occasions  had  manifested  a  deadly  hostility  to 

^e  propheti  inherited  from  his  father.     On  the  entrance  of 

-"«%liomet  into  Mecca,  Akrema  threw  himself  upon  a  fleet 

'^Orge,  and  escaped  by  an  opposite  gate,  leaving  behind  him 

^     1>eaQtiful  wife,  0mm  Hakem,  to  whom  he  was  recently 

''^^^^ied.     She  embraced  the  faith  of  Islam,  but  soon  after 

'^^Tned  that  her  husband,  in  attempting  to  escape  by  sea  to 

l^emeD,  had  been  driven  back  to  port.     Hastening  to  the 

Presence  of  the  prophet,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  be- 

K>xie  ixim^  loose,  dishevelled,  and   unveiled,   and   implored 

S^^ce  for  her  husband.     The  prophet,  probably  more  moved 

^y  her  beauty  than  her  grief,  raised  her  gently  from  the 

^^'^j  and  told  her  her  prayer  was  granted.     Hurrying  to 

^e  seaport,  she  arrived  just  as  the  vessel  in  which  her  bus- 

b^d  had   embarked  was   about   to   sail.      She   returned. 

« 

amounted  behind  him,  to  Mecca,  and  brought  him,  a  true  be- 
^ever,  into  the  presence  of  the  prophet.  On  this  occasion, 
ittwever,  she  was  so  closely  veiled  that  her  dark  eyes  alone 
We  visible.     Mahomet  received  Akrema^s  profession  of 
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fiuih ;  made  him  commander  of  a  battalion  of  Hawiaanite% 
as  the  dower  of  his  beautiful  and  devoted  wife,  and  bestowed 
liberal  donationB  on  the  yonthful  couple.  Like  manj  other 
converted  enemies,  Akrema  proved  a  valiant  soldier  in  tht 
wars  of  the  faith,  and  after  signalising  himself  on  TarkMi 
occasions,  fell  in  battle,  hacked  and  pierced  by  swords  sad 
Iance& 

The  whole  conduct  of  Mahomet  on  gaining  possessioD  of 
Mecca,  showed  that  it  was  a  religious,  more  than  a  miUtaiy 
triumph.  His  heart,  too,  softened  toward  his  native  plsee^ 
now  that  it  was  in  his  power ;  his  resentments  were  eztiii- 
guished  by  success,  and  his  inclinations  were  all  toward  lb^ 
giveness. 

The  Ansarians,  or  Auxiliaries  of  Medina,  who  had  aided 
him  in  his  campaign,  began  to  fear  that  its  success  migbt 
prove  fatal  to  .their  own  interests.     They  watched  him  anx- 
iously, as  one  day,  after  praying  on  the  hill  Al  Sa&,  he  at 
gaxing  down  wistfully  upon  Mecca,  the  scene  of  his  esrlj 
btraggles  and  recent  glory :  "  Verily,''  said  he, ''  thou  art  tbt 
best  of  cities,  and  the  most  beloved  of  Allah  I     Had  I  sol 
been  driven  out  from  thee  by  my  own  tribe,  never  would  I 
have  left  thee  !  "    On  hearing  this,  the  Ansarians  said,  one  to 
another,  ''  Behold !  Mahomet  is  conqueror  and  master  of  hii 
native  city ;  he  will,  doubtless,  establish  himself  here,  sod  fox* 
sake  Medina ! "     Their  words  reached  his  ear,  and  he  torn^ 
to  them  with  reproachful  warmth : "  No  !*'  cried  he, "  when  J^ 
plighted  to  me  your  allegiance,  I  swore  to  live  and  die  wiii 
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yoQ.     I  should  not  aot  as  the  seirant  of  Ood,  nor  as  his 
ambassador,  were  I  to  leave  joa  '* 

He  acted  according  to  his  words,  and  Medina,  which  had 
been  his  city  of  refuge,  continned  to  be  his  residence  to  his 
dying  day. 

Mahomet  did  not  content  himself  with  purifying  the 
Caaba,  and  abolishing  idolatry  from  his  native  city ;  he  sent 
forth  bis  captains  at  the  head  of  armed  bands,  to  cast  down 
the  idols  of  different  tribes  set  up  in  the  neighbonng  towns 
and  villages,  and  to  convert  their  worshippers  to  his  faith. 

Of  all  these  military  apostles,  none  was  so  zealous  as 
ELbaled ;  whose  spirit  was  still  fermenting  with  recent  con- 
version. Arriving  at  Naklah,  the  resort  of  the  idolatrous 
Koreishites  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Uzza,  he  penetrated 
tbe  sacred  grove,  laid  waste  the  temple,  and  cast  the  idol  to 
the  ground.  A  horrible  hag,  black  and  naked,  with  dishev- 
elled hair,  rushed  forth,  shrieking  and  wringiog  her  hands ; 
bat  Khaled  severed  her  through  tbe  middle  with  one  blow 
of  bis  scimitar.  He  reported  the  deed  to  Mahomet,  express- 
ing a  doubt  whether  she  were  priestess  oi  evil  spirit.  "  Of 
a. truth,"  replied  the  prophet,  ''it  was  Uzza  herself  whom 
thon  hast  destroyed.'* 

On  a  similar  errand  into  the  neighboring  province  of 
Tehama,  Khaled  had  with  him  three  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
iDme  of  them  of  the  tribe  of  Suleim,  and  was  accompanied 
by  Abda'lrahman,  one  of  the  earliest  proselytes  of  the  faith. 
His  instructions  from  the  prophet  were  to  preach  peace  and 
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good  will,  to  inonleate  tbe  fftith,  and  to  abstain  firom  yioIch^ 
unless  assailed.  When  about  two  days'  journey  on  bis  wa« 
to  Tebama,  be  had  to  pass  througb  the  country  of  the  tribv 
of  Jadsima.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  embraood  tbi 
faith,  but  some  were  still  of  the  Sabean  religion.  On  i 
former  occasion  this  tribe  had  plundered  and  slain  an  nndi 
of  Khaled,  also  the  father  of  Abda'lrahman,  and  aereral 
Suleimites,  as  they  were  returning  from  Arabia  Fdix. 
Dreading  that  Khaled  and  his  host  might  take  rengeanoe  fiir 
these  misdeeds,  they  armed  themselves  on  their  approach. 

Khaled  was  secretly  rejoiced  at  seeing  them  ride  forth  to 
meet  him  in  this  military  array.  Hailing  them  with  an  im- 
perious tone,  he  demanded  whether  they  were  Moslems  or 
infidels.  They  replied,  in  faltering  accents,  "  MoalenuL" 
'^  Why  then  come  ye  forth  to  meet  us  with  weapons  in  yov 
hands  ?  "  *'  Because  we  hare  enemies  among  some  of  ths 
tribes  who  may  attack  us  unawares." 

Khaled  sternly  ordered  them  to  dismount  and  lay  bj 
their  weapons.  Some  complied,  and  were  instantly  seised 
and  bound ;  the  rest  fled.  Taking  their  flight  as  a  oonfessioD 
of  guilt,  he  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter ;  laid  wasie 

the  country,  and  in  the  efferresoence  of  his  leal  even  alew 

« 

some  of  the  prisoners. 

Mahomet,  when  he  heard  of  thb  unprovoked  outrage^ 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  called  God  to  witness  that  be 
was  innocent  of  it.  Khaled,  when  upbraided  with  it  on  hii 
return,  would  fain  have  shifted  the  blame  on  Abda'lrahman, 
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bat  Mahomet  rejected  indignantlj  an  imputation  against  one 
€i  the  earliest  and  worthiest  of  his  followers.  The  generous 
Ali  was  sent  forthwith  to  restore  to  the  people  of  Jadsima 
what  Khaled  had  wrested  from  them,  and  to  make  pecuniary 
compensation  to  the  relatiyes  of  the  slain.  It  was  a  mission 
congenial  irith  his  nature,  and  he  executed  it  faithfully.  In* 
quiring  into  the  losses  and  sufferings  of  each  individual,  he 
paid  him  to  his  full  content  When  eyery  loss  was  made 
good,  and  all  blood  atoned  for,  he  distributed  the  remaining 
money  among  the  people,  gladdening  every  heart  by  his 
bounty.  So  Ali  received  the  thanks  and  praises  of  the  pro- 
phet,  but  the  vindictive  Khaled  was  rebuked  even  by  those 
whom  he  had  thought  to  please. 

**  Behold  ! ''  said  he,  to  Abda'lrahman,  ^'  I  have  avenged 
the  death  of  thy  father."  '^  Bather  say,"  replied  the  other, 
indignantly,  "  thou  hast  avenged  the  death  of  thine  uncle. 
Thou  hast  disgraced  the .  &ith  by  an  act  worthy  of  an 
idoUtiar." 


u^uuxxr  AXD  Km  icoaneoat. 
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BoMiTitici  in  the  mouDUlni.— EnoBj'**  ecBp  la  Ibi  TmOiy  tt  latm*- 
Hatllc  «l  lfi(  poa  oT  BmuiIii.— Cafitu*  ft  da  mtmf*  iwwifi  hMi 
rirworMi'ioDiKt  vtUi  tiM  nnrw  t/hli  e^iOdbood.— DMio*  oT^aiL 
— Mibumni  u  bit  inMbei'*  p**% 

WmLB   the  miliUr^r  apiwllc*  of   Mahnraet  mm  spraying 
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tkmed  shrine  of  the  female  idol  Al  Lat.  The  reader  will 
remember  tbe  ignominious  treatment  of  Mahoroet,  when  he 
attempted  to  preach  his  doctrines  at  Tayef ;  being  stoned  in 
the  public  square,  and  ultimately  driven  with  insult  from  the 
gates.  It  was  probably  a  dread  of  yengeance  at  his  hands, 
which  now  made  the  Thakefites  so  actire  in  forming  a  league 
against  him. 

Malec  Ibn  Auf,  the  chief  of  the  Thakefites,  had  tne 
general  command  of  the  confederacy.  He  appointed  the 
valley  of  Autas,  between  Honein  and  Tayef,  as  the  place  of 
assemblage  and  encampment;  and  as  he  knew  the  fickle 
nature  of  the  Arabs,  and  their  proneness  to  return  home  on 
the  least  caprioe,  he  ordered  them  to  bring  with  them  their 
families  and  effects.  They  assembled,  accordingly,  from 
various  parts,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  fighting  men ; 
but  the  camp  was  crowded  with  women  and  children,  and 
encumbered  with  flocks  and  herds. 

The  expedient  of  Malec  Ibn  Auf  to  secure  the  adhesion 
of  the  warriors,  was  strongly  disapproved  by  Doraid,  the 
chief  of  the  Joshmites.  This  was  an  ancient  warrior,  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  years  old ;  meagre  as  a  skeleton,  almost 
blind,  and  so  feeble  that  he  had  to  be  borne  in  a  litter  on 
the  back  of  a  cameL  Still,  though  unable  to  mingle  in  the 
battle,  he  was  potent  in  council  from  his  military  experience. 
This  veteran  of  the  desert  advised  that  the  women  and 
children  should  be  sent  home  forthwith,  and  the  army  re- 
lieved from  all  unnecessary  incumbrances      His  advice  was 
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Dot  taken,  and  the  yalley  of  Antas  continued  to  pieaent 
rather  the  pastoral  encampment  of  a  tribe,  than  tbe  hai^ 
levy  of  an  army. 

In  the  meantime  Mahomet,  hearing  of  the  gathering 
atorm,  had  sallied  forth  to  anticipate  it,  at  the  head  of  abont 
twelve  thousand  troops,  partly  fugitives  firom  Meccai  and 
auxiliaries  from  Medina,  partly  Arabs  of  the  desert,  some 
of  whom  had  not  yet  embraced  the  faith. 

In  taking  the  field  he  wore  a  polished  cuirass  and  helmef 
and  rode  his  favorite  white  mule  Daldal,  seldom  mounting  a 
charger,  as  he  rarely  mingled  in  actual  fight  His  reoent 
successes  and  his  superiority  in  numbers,  making  him  oon- 
fident  of  an  easy  victory,  he  entered  the  mountains  without 
precaution,'  and  pushing  forward  for  the  enemy's  camp  at 
Mutas,  came  to  a  deep  gloomy  valley  on  the  confines  of 
Hooein.  The  troops  marched  without  order  throng  the 
rugged  defile,  each  one  choosing  his  own  path.  Suddenly 
they  were  assailed  by  showers  of  darts,  stones  and  arrows, 
which  lay  two  or  three  of  Mahomet's  soldiers  dead  at  his 
feet,  and  wounded  several  others.  Maleo,  in  fact,  had  taken 
post  with  his  ablest  warriors  about  the  heights  commanding 
thb  narrow  gorge.  Every  cliff  and  cavern  was  garrisoned 
with  archers  and  slingers,  and  some  rushed  down  to  contend 
at  close  quarters. 

Struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  the  Moslems  turned  and 
fled.     In  vain  did  Mahomet  call  upon  them  as  their  general, 
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tr  ftppMl  to  tiiem  as  the  pTO|dket  of  God.  Each  man  sought 
bat  his  own  safetj,  and  an  escape  from  this  horrible  rallej. 

For  a  moment  all  seemed  lost,  and  some  recent  bat  nn- 
willing  eonyerts  betrayed  an  exaltation  in  the  sappoeed  r6> 
rerae  of  fortune  of  the  prophet. 

^  By  heayens !  ^  cried  Aba  Sofian,  as  he  looked  aftcf 
the  flying  Moslons,  ^  nothing  will  stop  them  ontil  they  reach 
the  sea." 

^Ay,"  exclaimed  another,  "the  magic  power  of  Ma- 
homet is  at  an  end ' " 

A  third,  who  cherished  a  larking  rcTcnge  for  the  death 
of  his  father,  slain  by  the  Moslems  in  the  battle  of  Ohod, 
woald  have  killed  the  prophet  in  the  confosion,  had  he  not 
been  surrounded  and  protected  by  a  few  devoted  followers 
Mahomet  himself^  in  an  impulse  of  desperation,  spurred  his 
mule  upon  the  enemy ;  bat  Al  Abbas  seized  the  bridle,  stayed 
him  from  rushing  to  ceitain  death,  and  at  the  same  time 
put  up  a  shout  that  echoed  through  the  narrow  valley.  Al 
Abbas  was  renowned  for  strength  of  lungs,  and  at  this 
critical  moment  it  was  the  salvation  of  the  army.  The 
Moslems  rallied  when  they  heard  his  well-known  voice,  and 
finding  they  were  not  pursued,  returned  to  the  combat 
The  enemy  had  descended  from  the  heights,  and  now  a 
bloody  conflict  ensued  in  the  defile.  "  The  furnace  is  kiu« 
dling,"  cried  Mahomet  exultingly,  as  he  saw  the  glitter  of 
arms  and  flash  of  weapons.  Stoopiug  from  his  saddle,  and 
grasping  a  handful  of  dust,  he  scattered  it  in  the  air  toward 
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the  enemy.  '*  GonfiiBion  on  thdur  &M8 !  **  enei  he, ''  b^ 
this  dust  blind  them!"  They  were  blinded  aoeordin^} 
and  fled  in  confusion,  say  the  Moslem  writers ;  tboQ^ 
their  defeat  may  rather  be  attributed  to  the  Moslem  is- 
periority  of  force,  and  the  seal  inspired  by  the  exdamationi 
of  the  prophet  Malec  and  the  Thakefites  took  refuge  in 
the  distant  city  of  Tayef,  the  rest  retreated  to  the  otinp  i> 
the  valley  of  Autas. 

While  Mahomet  remained  in  the  valley  of  HoneiD,  he 
sent  Abu  Amir  with  a  strong  force,  to  attack  the  "CamT* 
The  Hawazins  made  a  brave  defence.     Abu  Amir  was  daii^i 
but  his  nephew,  Abu  Musa,  took  the  command,  and  oV 
taincd  a  complete  victory,  killing  many  of  the  enemy.    T^ 
camp  afforded  great  booty  and  many  captives,  from  the  '^^^ 
wise  expedient  of  Malec  Ibn  Auf^  in  encumbering  it  w^^ 
the  families  and  effects,  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
federates ;  and  from  his  disregard  of  the  sage  advice  of 
veteran  Doraid.     The  fate  of  that  ancient  warrior  of 
desert  is  worthy  of  mention.     While  the  Moslem  troo^!!^ 
scattered  through  the  camp,  were  intent  on  booty,  Ba.^^'^** 
Ibn  Rafi,  a  young  Suleimite,  observed  a  litter  borne  off        ^ 
the  back  of  a  camel,  and  pursued  it,  supposing  it  to  ooni 
some  beautiful  female.     On  overtaking  it  and  drawing 
curtain,  he  beheld  the  skeleton  form  of  the  ancient  Dotm  ''"• 
Vexed  and  disappointed,  he  struck  at  him  with  his  swt^^4 
but  the  weapon  broke  in  his  hand.     "  Thy  mother,"  said  ^^ 
old  man  sneeringly,  ''has  famished   thee  with  wietob^ 
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Traapons;  tboa  wilt  find  a  better  one  hanging  behind  my 
•iddk." 

The  jaaih  aeiied  it,  bat  as  he  drew  it  from  the  eoabbard, 
Doaraid  peroeiTing  that  he  was  a  Snleimite,  exolaimed| 
"*  Tell  ihj  mother  thoa  hast  slain  Donud  Ibn  Simma,  who 
has  protected  many  women  of  her  tribe  in  the  day  of  battle.'' 
The  words  were  ineffisctoal;  the  skoll  of  the  veteran  was 
eloven  with  his  own  scimetar.  When  Babia,  on  his  return 
to  Mecca,  told  hb  mother  of  the  deed,  **  Then  hast  indeed 
dun'  a  benefi^tor  of  thy  race,"  said  she  reproaehfolly. 
''  Three  women  of  thy  fiunily  has  Doraid  Ibn  Simma  freed 
from  captivity." 

Abu  Mnsa  retnmed  in  triumph  to  Mahomet,  making  a 
great  display  of  the  spoils  of  the  camp  of  Autas,  and  the 
women  and  children  whom  he  had  captured.  One  of  the  fe- 
male captives  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet,  and 
implored  his  mercy  as  his  foster-sister  Al  Shima,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  nurse  Hal^ma,  who  had  nurtured  him  in  the 
Saadite  valley.  Mahomet  sought  in  vain  to  recognize  in  her 
withered  features  the  bright  playmate  of  his  infancy,  but  she 
laid  bare  her  back,  and  showed  a  scar  where  he  had  bitten 
her  in- their  childish  gambols.  He  no  longer  doubted;  but 
treated  her  with  kindness,  giving  her  the  choice  either  to  re- 
main with  him  and  under  his  protection,  or  to  return  to  her 
borne  and  kindred. 

A  scruple  rose  among  the  Moslems  with  respect  to  their 
fenale  captives.     Could  they  take  to  themselves  such  as 
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The  Modems  now  begin  to  fear  that  Mahomet,  m  these 
magDanimoos  impnbes,  might  sqxumdcr  away  all  the  gains 
of  their  reoen^  battles ;  thronging  around  him,  therefore,  they 
damored  for  a  dlTision  of  the  spoils  and  captives.  B^ard- 
hog  them,  indignantly,  "  Hare  yon  ever,'*  sud  he,  '*  found  me 
anoicioiis,  or  fidse,  or  disloyal  ?**  Then  plucking  a  hair 
from  the  baek  of  a  eamel,  and  raising  his  voice, ''  By  Allah  !  ^ 
ened  he,  **  I  have  never  taken  from  the  eommon  spoil  the 
value  of  that  camel's  hair  more  than  my  fifth ,  and  that  fifth 
has  always  been  expended  for  your  good.'' 

He  then  shared  the  booty  as  usual ;  four-fifths  among 
the  troops ;  but  his  own  fifth  he  distributed  among  those 
whose  fidelity  he  wished  to  insure.  The  Koreishites  he  con* 
sidered  dubious  allies ;  perhaps  he  had  overheard  the  exul- 
tation of  some  of  them  in  anticipation  of  his  defeat ;  he  now 
sought  to  rivet  them  to  him  by  gifts.  To  Abu  Sofian  he 
gave  one  hundred  camels  and  forty  okks  of  silver,  in  com* 
pensation  for  the  eye  lost  in  the  attack  on  the  gate  of  Tayef. 
To  Akrema  Ibn  Abu  Jahl,  and  others  of  like  note^  he  gave 
in  due  proportions,  and  all  from  his  own  share. 

Among  the  lukewarm  converts  thus  propitiated,  was 
Abbas  Ibn  Mardas,  a  poet  He  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
share,  and  vented  his  discontent  in  satirical  verses.  Ma- 
homet overheard  him.  ''  Take  that  man  hence,"  said  he, 
^  and  cut  out  his  toDgue."  Omar,  ever  ready  for  rigorous 
measures,  would  have  executed  the  sentence  literally,  and  on 
Ihe  spot;    but  others,  better  instructed  in  the  prophet's 
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meaiuDg,  led  Abbas,  all  tremblings  to  the  public  square 
where  the  captured  cattle  were  collected,  and  bade  bin 
choose  what  he  liked  from  among  them. 

'*  What  I "  cried  the  poet,  joyously,  relieyed  from  the 
horrors  of  mutilation,  ''  is  this  the  way  the  prophet  would 
silence  my  tongue  ?  By  Allah  I  I  will  take  nothing." 
Mahomet,  however,  persisted  in  hb  politic  generosity,  and 
sent  him  sixty  camels.  From  that  time  forward  the  poet 
was  never  weary  of  chanting  the  liberality  of  the  prophet 

While  thus  stimulating  the  good-will  of  lukewarm  prose 
lytes  of  Mecca,  Mahomet  excited  the  murmurs  of  his  aux- 
iliaries of  Medina.  "  See,'^  said  they,  ^'  how  he  lavishes 
gifts  upon  the  treacherous  Koreishites,  while  we,  who  have 
been  loyal  to  him  through  all  dangers,  receive  nothing  but 
our  naked  share.  What  have  we  done  that  we  should  be 
thus  thrown  into  the  background  ?  *' 

Mahomet  was  told  of  their  murmurs,  and  summoned 
their  leaders  to  his  tent.  ''  Hearken,  ye  men  of  Medina," 
said  he ;  "  were  ye  not  in  discord  among  youraelyes,  and 
have  I  not  brought  you  into  harmony  ?  Were  ye  not  in 
error,  and  have  I  not  brought  you  into  the  path  of  truth  ? 
Were  ye  not  poor,  and  have  I  not  made  you  rich  ?  " 

They  acknowledged  the   truth  of  his  words.     "  Look 
ye  1 "  continued  he,  ^  I  came  among  you  stigmatised  as  a  liar, 
yet  you  believed  in  me ;  persecuted,  yet  you  protected  me 
%  fugitive,  yet  you  sheltered  me  ]  helpless,  yet  you  aided  ma 
Think  you  I  do  not  feel  all  this  f     Think  you  I  can  be  un- 
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gnteftil?  Toa  oomplain  that  1  bestow  gifts  upon  these 
people,  and  give  none  to  joo.  It  is  trne,  I  give  them  worldly 
gear,  bat  it  is  to  win  their  worldly  hearts.  To  joa,  who 
have  been  true,  I  give — myself  1  They  return  homo  with 
iheep  and  camels ;  ye  return  with  the  prophet  of  Gt>d  among 
you.  For  by  him  in  whose  hands  is  the  soul  of  Mahomet, 
though  the  whole  world  should  go  one  way  and  ye  another, 
I  would  remsun  with  you  1  Which  of  you,  then,  have  I 
most  rewarded  ?  " 

The  auxiliaries  were  moved  even  to  tears  by  this  appeal. 
'*  Oh,  prophet  of  God,"  exclaimed  they, ''  we  are  content 
with  our  lot  I  " 

The  booty  being  divided,  Mahomet  returned  to  Mecca, 
not  with  the  parade  and  exultation  of  a  couqueror,  but  in 
pilgrim  garb,  to  complete  the  rites  of  his  pilgrimage.  All 
these  being  scrupulously  performed,  he  appointed  Moad  Ibn 
Jabal  as  iman,  or  pontiff,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  doc- 
trincs  of  Islam,  and  gave  the  government  of  the  city  into 
the  hands  of  Otab,  a  youth  but  eighteen  years  of  age ;  after 
which  he  bade  farewell  to  his  native  place,  and  set  out  with 
his  troops  on  the  return  to  Medina. 

Arriving  at  the  village  of  Al  Abwa,  where  his  mother 
gras  buried,  his  heart  yearned  to  pay  a  filial  tribute  to  her 
memory,  but  his  own  revealed  law  forbade  any  respect  to  the 
grave  of  one  who  had  died  in  unbelief.  In  the  strong  agita- 
tion of  his  feelings  he  implored  from  heaven  a  relaxation  of 
this  law.     If  ^ere  was  any  deception  on  an  occasion  of  this 
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kind,  one  would  ima^e  it  mast  haye  been  self-deoeptum. 
and  that  he  really  believed  in  a  fancied  intimation  from 
heaven  relaxing  the  law,  in  part,  in  the  present  instance,  and 
permitting  him  to  visit  the  grave.  He  bnrst  into  tears  on 
arriving  at  ihb  trying  place  of  the  tenderest  affecdons ;  but 
tears  were  all  the  filial  tribute  he  was  permitted  to  offer 
'^  I  asked  leave  of  God,"  said  he,  mournfully,  "  to  visit  my 
mother^s  grave,  and  it  was  granted ;  but  when  I  asked  leave 
to  pray  for  her,  it  was  denied  me  I " 
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.«Mitfa  of  iim  pR^^betft  dmugliter  Zeinb.— Birth  of  bis  son  Ibrahim.— 
Depvtatioiis  firom  distant  tribesi — ^Poetical  contest  in  presence  of  the 
prophet— His  snsoeptibilitj  to  the  charms  of  poetiy. — Redaction  of 
the  citj  of  Tajef ;  destmction  of  its  idols. — Negotiation  with  Amir 
Ibn  Tafiel,  a  proud  Bedooin  chief;  independent  spirit  of  the  Litter.*- 
Interview  of  Adi,  another  chiei^  with  Mahomet 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Medina,  Mahomet  was  afflicted 
by  the  death  of  his  daughter  Zeinab,  the  same  who  had  been 
given  up  to  him  in  exchange  for  her  husband  Abul  Aass,  the 
nnbelieyer,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Beder.  The  domestic 
affections  of  the  prophet  were  strong,  and  he  felt  deeply  this 
bereavement ;  he  was  consoled,  however,  by  the  birth  of  a 
•on,  by  his  &vorite  concubine  Mariyah.  He  called  the  child 
Ibrahim,  and  rejoiced  in  the  hope,  that  thb  son  of  his  old 
age,  his  only  male  issue  living,  would  continue  his  name  to 
after  generations. 

His  fame,  either  as  a  prophet  or  a  conqueror,  was  now 

spreading  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  Arabia,  and  deputationti 

from   distant  tribes  were  continually  arriving  at  Medina, 

some  acknowledging  him  as  a  prophet  and  embracing  Islam* 

VOL.  I.  12* 
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ism ;  others  submittiDg  to  him  as  a  temporal  soTereign^  and 
agreeing  to  paj  tribute.  The  talents  of  Mahomet  rose  to 
the  exigency  of  the  moment ;  his  views  expanded  with  hit 
fortunes,  and  he  now  proceeded  with  statesmanlike  skill  to 
regulate  the  fiscal  concerns  of  his  rapidly  growing  empira 
Under  the  specious  appellation  of  alms,  a  contribution  was 
levied  on  true  believers,  amounting  to  a  tithe  of  the  produo- 
tiou8  of  the  earth,  where  it  was  fertilized  by  brooks  and 
rain ;  and  a  twentieth  part  where  its  fertility  was  the  result 
of  irrigation.  For  every  ten  camels,  two  sheep  were  re- 
quired ;  for  forty  head  of  cattle,  one  cow ;  for  thirty  head,  a 
two  years'  calf;  for  every  forty  sheep,  one;  whoever  con- 
tributed more  than  at  thb  rate,  would  be  considered  so  much 
the  more  devout,  and  would  gain  a  proportionate  favor  in  thci 
eyes  of  €rod« 

The  tribute  exacted  from  those  who  submitted  to  tempo* 
ral  sway,  but  continued  in  unbelief,  was  at  the  rate  of  one 
dinar  in  money  or  goods,  for  each  adult  person,  bond  or  free. 

Some  difficulty  occurred  in  collecting  the  charitable  con- 
tributions ;  the  proud  tribe  of  Tamim  openly  resisted  them, 
and  drove  away  the  collector.  A  troop  of  Arab  horse  was 
sent  against  them,  and  brought  away  a  number  of  men,  wo* 
men  and  children,  captives.  A  deputation  of  the  Tamimitet 
oame  to  reclaim  the  prisoners.  Four  of  the  deputies  were 
renowned  as  orators  and  poets,  and  instead  of  humbling 
themselves  before  Mahomet,  proceeded  to  declaim  in  proae 
and  Terse,  defying  the  Moslems  to  a  poetioal  oontest 
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'^  I  am  not  sent  by  God  as  a  poeV'  replied  Mahomet^ 
*  neither  do  I  seek  hme  as  an  orator." 

Some  of  his  followers,  howerer,  accepted  the  ohallengei 
and  a  war  of  ink  ensued,  in  which  the  Tamimites  acknow- 
ledged themselves  yanquished.  So  well  pleased  was  Ma- 
homet with  the  spirit  of  their  defiance,  with  their  poetry,  and 
with  their  firank  acknowledgment  of  defeat,  that  ho  not 
merely  gave  them  up  the  prisoners,  but  dismissed  them  with 
presents. 

Another  instance  of  his  susceptibility  to  the  charms  of 
poetry,  is  recorded  in  the  ease  of  Caab  Ibn  Zohair,  a  cele- 
brated poet  of  Mecca,  who  had  made  him  the  subject  of  satiri- 
cal Terses,  and  had  consequently  been  one  of  the  proscribed ; 
but  had  fled  on  the  capture  of  the  sacred  city.  Caab  now 
came  to  Medina  to  make  his  peace,  and  approaching  Maho- 
met when  in  the  Mosque,  began  chanting  his  praises  in  a 
poem  afterwards  renowned  among  the  Arabs  as  a  masterpiece. 
He  concluded  by  especially  extolling  his  clemency,  "  for  with 
the  prophet  of  God,  the  pardon  of  injuries  is,  of  all  his  virtues, 
that  on  which  one  can  rely  with  the  greatest  certainty.*' 

Captivated  with  the  verse,  and  soothed  by  the  flattery, 
Mahomet  made  good  the  poet's  words,  for  he  not  merely  for- 
gave him,  but  taking  off'  his  own  mantle,  threw  it  upon  his 
shoulders.  The  poot  preserved  the  sacred  garment  to  the  day 
»f  his  death,  refusing  golden  offers  for  it.  The  Caliph  Moa> 
wyah  purchased  it  of  his  heirs  for  ten  thousand  drachmas,  and 
it  oontinued  to  be  worn  by  the  Caliphs  in  processions  and 
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flolemn  ceremonials,  until  the  thirtj^sizth  Oaliphmt,  wben 
it  was  torn  from  the  back  of  the  Caliph  Al-Most^asem 
Billah,  by  HoUgn,  the  Tartar  conqueror,  and  burnt  id 
ashes. 

While  town  after  town,  and  castle  after  castle  of  the  Arab 
tribes  were  embracing  the  faith,  and  professing  allegiance  to 
Mahomet,  Tajef,  the  stroDghold  of  the  Thakefites,  remained 
obstinate  in  the  worship  of  its  boasted  idol  Al  Lat.  The 
mhabitants  confided  in  their  mountain  position,  and  in  the 
strength  of  their  walls  and  castle.  But,  though  safe  from 
assault,  they  found  themselves  gradually  hemmed  in  and  iso- 
lated by  the  Moslems,  so  that  at  length  they  could  not  stir 
beyond  their  walls  without  being  attacked.  Thus  threatened 
and  harassed,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Mahomet  to  treat  for 
peace. 

The  prophet  cherished  a  deep  resentment  against  this  stiff 
necked  and  most  idolatrous  city,  which  had  at  one  time  eject- 
ed him  from  its  gates,  and  at  another  time  repulsed  him  from 
its  walls.  His  terms  were  conversion  and  unqualified  submis- 
sion. The  ambassadors  readily  consented  to  embrace  Islam- 
ism  themselves,  but  pleaded  the  danger  of  suddenly  shocking 
the  people  of  Tayef,  by  a  demand  to  renounce  their  ancient 
faith.  In  their  name,  therefore,  they  entreated  permission  for 
three  years  longer,  to  worship  their  ancient  idol  Al  Lat  The 
request  was  peremptorily  denied.  They  then  asked  at  least  one 
month's  delay,  to  prepare  the  public  mind.  This  likewise  waa 
refused,  all  idolatry  being  incompatible  with  the  worship  of 
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Qod.  They  Uien  eniroated  to  be  excused  from  the  obBervanoc 
of  the  daily  prayers. 

'*  There  can  be  no  true  religion  without  prayer,'*  replied 
Mahomet  In  fine,  they  were  compelled  to  make  an  uncon- 
dilional  submission. 

Ahu  Sofian  Ibn  Harb,  and  Al  Mogheira,  were  sent  to 
Tayef,  to  destroy  the  idol  Al  Lat,  which  was  of  stone. 
Aba  Sofian  struck  at  it  with  a  pick-axe,  but  missing 
his  blow  fell  prostrate  on  his  face.  The  populace  set  up  a 
shout,  considering  it  a  good  augury  ;  but  Al  Mogheira 
demolished  their  hopes,  and  the  statue,  at  one  blow  of  a 
sledge-hammer.  He  then  stripped  it  of  the  costly  robes, 
the  bracelets,  the  necklace,  the  ear-rings,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  precious  stones  wherewith  it  had  been 
decked  by  its  worshippers,  and  left  it  in  fragments  on 
the  ground,  with  the  women  of  Tayef  weeping  and  lament- 
ing over  it* 

Among  those  who  still  defied  the  power  of  Mahomet,  was 
the  Bedouin  chief  Amir  Ibn  Tufiel,  head  of  the  powerful  tribe 
of  Amir.  He  was  renowned  for  personal  beauty  and  princely 
nagnifioenoe ;  but  was  of  a  haughty  spirit,  and  his  magnifi- 

*  The  Thakeiitet  oontiune  a  powerful  tribe  to  this  day ;  possesdng 
^  mme  fertile  region  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Hecyas  chain  of 
Boimtaintb  Some  inhabit  the  ancient  town  of  Tayef,  others  dwell  in  tents 
ttd  hare  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.  They  can  raise  two  thousand  match- 
iO^  and  defended  their  stronghold  of  Tayef  in  the  wars  with  the  Wa> 
^Jt.—Bwxkiardft  Noies,  T.  2. 


S7^  luuuiur  Axu  I 

oauM  partook  of  o»t«ilftUaa.  Al  tba  grcftt  fur  oi  Otu,  V 
twMTi  Tnj'cf  iut4  Naklab,  wberc  rocrubulf,  pil^ntaii  m 
poeU,  wi?r«  nRcuMtoiDrcl  to  UMinblo  from  kII  giftrta  of  An 
hift  ;  ■  henld  noold  procl&uii :  "  Wboso  wnnU  ■  boM 
of  buftlcu,  let  liiiii  cuiDu  It)  Amir;  U  &av  one  li<iiip7i 
lot  hiu  CDUiu  to  Amir,  «>U  ho  viill  be  fed  ;  ia  bi  p» 
Bouutfi],  Irt  him  fly  to  Amir,  and  be  wilt  bs  pmteettd." 

Amir  liatl  duil«d  every  on«  by  bia  gtmaraiiy,  udUi 
amliitiuii  had  kept  pace  with  liix  jHipiiLuity.  Tbo  nK^ 
povcr  of  MahoHict  iuapirnl  liim  irilh  ji^atouxy.  WltM  w 
Tiaod  to  uiokc  toruia  wUb  tiiiu ;  "  I  hava  sworn,"  nulled  bi 
linugliiilj',  "  iitivttr  to  rest  until  I  liad  won  all  Anbu;  tli 
Hliall  I  do  boiuagfl  to  tb'ia  Korcisbitc  t  " 

Tlii^  ri'Doiit  conqucitB  of  the  Moelema,  howeret,  farcn^ 
Uiui  to  liHten  to  liio  ooauaela  of  hb  friends.     He  r«p*I(*i^ 
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A  Bedonin  chieftain  of  a  different  character  was  Adi,  a 
pTinee  of  the  tribe  of  Tat  His  father  Hatim  had  been  &• 
DiooSy  not  merely  for  warlike  deeds,  but  for  boundless  gene- 
roaity,  insomuch  that  the  Arabs  were  accustomed  to  saj,  '*  aa 
generous  as  Hatim."  A3i  the  son  was  a  Christian ;  and 
boweyer  he  might  have  inherited  his  father's  generosity,  was 
deficient  in  his  valor.  Alarmed  at  the  ravaging  expeditions 
at  the  Moslems,  he  ordered  a  young  Arab,  who  tended  his 
oamek  in  the  desert,  to  have  several  of  the  strongest  and 
fleetest  at  hand,  and  to  give  instant  notice  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy. 

It  happened  that  Ali,  who  was  scouring  that  part  of 
the  country  with  a  band  of  horsemen,  came  in  sight,  bear- 
ing with  him  two  banners,  one  white,  the  other  black. 
The  young  Bedouin  beheld  them  from  afar,  and  ran  to 
Adi,  ezclaimiog,  "  The  Moslems  are  at  hand.  I  sec  their 
banners  at  a  distance  !  "  Adi  instantly  placed  his  wife 
and  children  on  the  camels,  and  fled  to  Syria.  His  sister, 
Bumamed  Saffana,  or  the  Pearl,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems,  and  was  carried  with  other  captives  to  Medina. 
Seeing  Mahomet  pass  near  to  the  place  of  her  confinement, 
she  cried  to  him  : 

^*  Have  pity  upon  me,  oh  ambassador  of  God  I  My  father 
b  dead,  and  he  who  should  have  protected  has  abandoned 
me.  Have  pity  upon  me,  oh  ambassador  of  God,  as  God  may 
bAve  pity  upon  thee !  " 

'^  Who  is  thy  protector  ?  "  asked  Mahomet 
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"  Adi,  tbe  son  of  Hatim." 

"  He  is  a  fagitive  from  Ood  and  his  prophet,"  repliud 
Mahomet,  and  passed  on. 

On  the  following  day,  as  Mahomet  was  passing  by,  Ali| 
who  had  been  tooched  by  the  woman's  beauty  and  her  grief 
whispered  to  her  to  arise  and  entreat  the  prophet  once  mora. 
She  accordingly  repeated  her  prayer.  "  Oh  prophet  of  GM 1 
my  father  is  dead ;  my  brother,  who  shoold  haye  been  my 
protector,  has  abandoned  me.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  as  God 
will  have  mercy  upon  thee." 

Mahomet  turned  to  her  benignantly.  ''  Be  it  so,"  said 
he ;  and  he  not  only  set  her  free,  but  gave  her  raiment  and  a 
camel,  and  sent  her  by  the  first  caravan  bound  to  Syria. 

Arriving  in  presence  of  her  brother,  she  upbraided  him 
with  his  desertion.  He  acknowled^d  his  fault,  and  waa 
forgiven.  She  then  urged  him  to  make  his  peace  with 
Mahomet ;  "  he  is  truly  a  prophet,"  said  she,  "  and  will  soon 
have  universal  sway ;  hasten,  therefore,  in  time  to  win  his 
favor." 

The  politic  Adi  listened  to  her  counsel,  and  hastening  to 
Medina,  greeted  the  prophet,  who  was  in  the  mosque.  Hia 
own  account  of  the  interview  presents  a  striking  picture  of 
the  simple  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  Mahomet,  now  in  the 
full  exercise  of  sovereign  power,  and  the  career  of  rapid  con- 
quest "He  asked  me,"  says  Adi,  '*  my  name,  and  when  I 
gave  it,  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  his  home.  On  the 
way  a  weak  emaciated  woman  accosted  him.     He  stopped  and 
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Ullced  to  her  of  her  affairs.    This,  thought  I  to  myself,  is  not 

yery  Wugly.     When  we  arrived  at  his  house,  he  gave  me  a 

iea^^liern  coshion  staffed  with  palm-leaves  to  sit  upon,  while 

be    ^At  upon  the  bare  ground.     This,  thought  I,  is  not  very 

prima<5ely! 

^^  He  then  asked  Dae  three  times  to  embrace  Islam  ism.  I 
replm^d,  I  have  a  fiiith  of  my  own.  '  I  know  thy  faith,'  said 
Im,  *  better  than  thou  dost  ihyselfl  As  prince,  thou  takest 
•■^-fturth  of  the  booty  from  thy  people.  Is  this  Christian 
^^x^'^vme  ? '  By  these  words  I  perceived  him  to  be  a  prophet, 
ym>   knew  more  than  other  men.- 

** '  Thou  doet  not  incline  to  Islamism,'  continued  he, '  be- 
^*^^^  thou  seest  we  are  poor.  The  time  is  at  hand  when 
^'^^  believera  will  have  more  wealth  than  they  will  know 
"^^^^  to  manage.  Peibaps  thou  art  deterred  by  seeing  the 
""•^ll  number  of  the  Moslems  in  comparison  with  the  hosts  of 
^^^^*  enemies.  By  Allah  I  in  a  little  while  a  Moslem  woman 
^^  be  able  to  make  a  pilgrimage  on  her  camel,  alone  and 
'^^*^1«88,  from  Kadesia  to  God's  temple  at  Mecca.  Thou 
^'^^^^^est,  probably,  that  the  might  b  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
'^'^^▼ers;  know  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  will 
P^^t  our  standards  on  the  white  castles  of  Babylon.' "  * 

%e  politic  Adi  believed  in  the  prophecy,  and  forthwith 
l^Viioed  the  fidth. 

*  Wiflli  Mohamimtd,  p.  Si7. 
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MtnoKKT  Iwl  nov,  ejtbor  by  coDwrsion  or  conquest,  lud' 
liiiBNclf  (overeigQ  of  ■Imoat  kll  AnbU.    The  scattured  trib»i 

I    tn    AaiOi    nttinp    lull,  fiv   tl.Air  ilininiai 
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HiUierto  he  had  undertaken  his  expeditions  with  seoreoy 
imparting  his  plans  and  intentions  to  none  but  hb  most  confi- 
dential officers,  and  beguiling  his  followers  into  enterprises  of 
danger.  The  present  campaign,  howerer,  so  different  from 
the  brief  predatory  excursions  of  the  Arabs,  would  require 
great  preparations;  an  unusual  force  was  to  be  assembled 
and  all  kinds  of  provision  made  for  distant  marches,  and  a 
long  absence.  He  proclaimed  openly,  therefore,  the  object 
and  nature  of  the  enterprise. 

There  was  not  the  usual  readiness  to  flock  to  his  standard. 
Many  remembered  the  disastrous  affair  at  Muta,  and  dreaded 
to  come  again  in  conflict  with  disciplined  Roman  troops. 
The  time  of  year  also  was  unpropitious  for  such  a  dbtant 
and  prolonged  expedition.  It  was  the  season  of  summer 
heat ;  the  earth  was  parched,  and  the  springs  and  brooks 
were  dried  up.  The  date-harvest  too  was  approaching,  when 
the  men  should  be  at  home  to  gather  the  fruit,  rather  than 
abroad  on  predatory  enterprises. 

All  these  things  were  artfully  urged  upon  the  people 
by  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba,  the  Ehairadite,  who  continued  to  be 
the  covert  enemy  of  Mahomet,  and  seised  every  occasion  to 
counteract  his  plans.  "  A  fine  season  this,"  would  he  cry, 
**  to  undertake  such  a  distant  march  in  defiance  of  dearth  and 
drought,  and  the  fervid  heat  of  the  desert  I  Mahomet  aecms 
to  think  a  war  with  Greeks  quite  a  matter  of  sport;  trust 
me,  you  will  find  it  very  different  from  a  war  of  Arab 
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«VW  Ua  Inn  w4  (MiMgt  of  Uw  tUMradilM,  Ua  f«bM 

«ImI  NMtMwl  tU  MWcphl*  gCMnlljr  UDpopoIu.     MlfcM* 

«•  «ynMJ,  h«4  iiwrt  te  ivTKlAtiMi.  "  Tbuae  *]w»  v«U  t* 
hmU  iwktH^  «m)  nIWm  Io  d«f  via  tii»wl««i  t«  ll>e  «r<* 
wlUibl,'tftt4  %  Um^\j  tkMftv  of  ibe  Kotab,  "kUqp^ 
•uHtiwtr  k«M  w  w  *t«aM.  Tell  Uhoi  Uw  fin  of  b<D  ill* 
to*  I  V^  yw,V  kuc  UmumIio  in  ibo  •afojaMnt  vf  pi^ 
wArt,*,  Wk  — Vr~i  tavn  «iU  b«  tbair  pnuNbtiMait  lietM&ff* 
|kliH>«  of  hfa  iWtMtod  Mlli«rni>U  wuiUenW  tbctr  »»1  •■ 
tUitttkuW«r«iilMNiM«L  Owar,  Al  Abbiui,ftU<i  AMa'lntwiW 
gai*  lutl*  MiMi»  v(  itntupj;  Hinml  finaalt  liovotM*  blM^ 
wi  l»«ttU.    Otbnmi  doUvcrtd  one  thoaMrfi'  i 
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firoplieti  and  ahare  all  his  perila.  All  arrangements  being 
completed,  Mahomet  marched  forth  from  Medina  on  this 
momentoos  expedition.  A  part  of  his  army  was  composed 
of  Khazradites  and  their  confederates,  led  by  Abdallah  Ibn 
Obba.  This  man,  whom  Mahomet  had  well  denominated  the 
Chief  of  the  Hypocrites,  encamped  separately  with  his  adher* 
ents  at  night,  at  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  main  army; 
and  when  the  latter  marched  forward  in  the  morning,  lagged 
behind  and  led  his  troops  back  to  Medina.  Repairing  to 
Ali,  whose  dominion  in  the  city  was  irksome  to  him  and  his 
adherents,  he  endeavored  to  make  him  disoontented  with  his 
position,  alleging  that  Mahomet  had  left  him  in  charge  of  Me- 
dina solely  to  rid  himself  of  an  incumbrance.  Stung  by  the 
suggestion,  Ali  hastened  after  Mahomet,  and  demanded  if 
what  Abdallah  and  his  followers  said  were  true. 

''  These  men,''  replied  Mahomet,  ^'  are  liars.  They  are 
the  party  of  Hypocrites  and  Doubters,  who  would  breed  sedi- 
tion in  Medina.  I  left  thee  behind  to  keep  watch  over  them, 
and  to  be  a  guardian  to  both  our  families.  I  would  have 
thee  to  be  io  mo  what  Aaron  was  to  Moses ;  excepting  that 
thou  canst  not  be,  like  him,  a  prophet;  I  being  the  last  of  the 
prophets."  With  this  explanation  Ali  returned  contented  to 
Medina. 

Many  have  inferred  from  the  foregoing,  that  Mahomet 
intended  Ali  for  his  Caliph  or  successor ;  that  being  the  sig- 
nification of  the  Arabic  word  used  to  denote  the  relation  of 
Aaron  to  Moses. 


^^mm 
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verdant  yalley,  and  oool  caves  oat  in  the  sides  of  the  neigh- 
boring hills,  once  the  abodes  of  the  heaven-smitten  Thamu- 
dites.  Halting  along  the  brook,  some  prepared  to  bathe, 
others  began  to  cook  and  make  bread,  while  all  promised 
hemselves  cool  quarters  for  the  night  in  the  caves. 

Mahomet,  in  marching,  had  kept,  as  was  his  wont,  in  the 
rear  of  the  army  to  assist  the  weak ;  occasionally  taking  up 
a  wayworn  la^ard  behind  him.  Arriving  at  the  place 
where  the  troops  had  halted,  he  recollected  it  of  old,  and  the 
traditions  concerning  it,  which  had  been  told  to  him  when 
he  passed  here  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood.  Fearful  of 
incurring  the  ban  which  hung  over  the  neighborhood,  he 
ordered  his  troops  to  throw  away  the  meat  cooked  with 
the  water  of  the  brook,  to  give  the  bread  kneaded  with 
it  to  the  camels,  and  to  hurry  away  from  the  heaven-ac- 
carsed  place.  Then  wrapping  his  face  in  the  folds  of  his 
mantle,  and  setting  spars  to  his  mule,  he  hastened  through 
that  sinful  region ;  the  army  following  him  as  if  flying  from 
an  enemy. 

The  succeeding  night  was  one  of  great  suffering ;  the  army 
had  to  encamp  without  water  ;  the  weather  was  intensely 
hot,  with  a  parching  wind  from  the  desert ;  and  intolerable 
thirst  prevailed  throughout  the  camp,  as  though  the  Tha- 
mudite  ban  still  hung  over  it  The  next  day,  however,  an 
abundant  rain  refreshed  and  invigorated  both  man  and  beast 
The  march  was  resumed  with  new  ardor,  and  the  army  ar- 
rived, without  further  hardship,  at  Tabuo,  a  small  town  on 
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the  confines  of  the  Roman  empure,  aboat  half  way  between 
Medina  and  Damasoos,  and  about  ten  days'  journey  froa 
either  city. 

Here  Mahomet  pitched  his  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  fountain,  and  in  the  midst  of  groves  and  pasturage.  Ara* 
bian  traditions  affirm  that  the  fountain  was  nearly  dry ;  in- 
somuch that,  when  a  small  vase  was  filled  for  the  prophet, 
not  a  drop  was  left :  having  assuaged  his  thirst,  however, 
and  made  his  ablutions,  Mahomet  threw  what  remained  in 
the  vase  back  into  the  fountain ;  whereupon  a  stream  gushed 
forth  sufficient  for  the  troops  and  all  the  cattle. 

From  this  encampment  Mahomet  sent  out  his  captains 
to  proclaim  and  enforce  the  faith,  or  to  exact  tribute.  Some 
of  the  neighboring  princes  sent  embassies,  either  acknow- 
ledging the  divinity  of  his  mission,  or  submitting  to  hu 
temporal  sway.  One  of  these  was  Johanna  Ibn  Kuba, 
prince  of  Eyla,  a  Christian  city,  near  the  Red  Sea.  This 
was  the  same  city  about  which  the  tradition  is  told,  that  in 
days  of  old,  when  its  inhabitants  were  Jews,  the  old  men 
were  turned  into  swine,  and  the  young  men  into  monkeys, 
for  fishing  on  the  Sabbath,  a  judgment  solemnly  recorded 
in  the  Koran. 

The  prince  of  Eyla  made  a  covenant  of  peace  with  Ma- 
homet, agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  three  thousand 
dinars  or  crowns  of  gold.  The  form  of  the  covenant  be- 
oame  a  precedent  in  treating  with  other  powers. 

Among  the  Arab  princes  who  professed  the  Christian 
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&itJi,  and  refosed  to  pay  homage  to   Mahomet,  was  Okal- 

ioMT    Ibn  Malec,  of  the  tribe  of  Kenda.     He  resided  in  a 

ta^^le  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  the  midst  of  his  domain 

Kl-m^ed  was  sent  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  bring  him  to  terms 

iWig  the  castle  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault,  h 

reoonrse  to  stratageoL     One  moonlight  night,  as  OkaV* 

and  his  wife  were  enjoying  the  fresh  air  on  the  terraced 

of  the  castle,  they  beheld  an  animal  grazing,  which  they 

"^^XXMod  to  be  a  wild  ass  from  the  neighbormg  mountainSi 

Ok^fder,   who  was  a  keen  himtsman,  ordered  horse  and 

■**^^^  and  sallied  forth  to  the  chase,  accompanied  by  his 

broker  Hassan  and  several  of  his  people.     The  wild  ass 

P^'^^^ved  to  be  a  decoy.     They  had  not  ridden  for  before  Eha- 

'^^     and  his  men  mshed  from  ambush  and  attacked  them. 

"^^^y  were  too  lightly  armed  to  make  much  resistance.     Has* 

was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  Okaldcr  taken  prisoner ;  the 

fled  back  to  the  castle ;  which,  however,  was  soon  sur- 

'^^^^cred.     The  prince  was  ultimately  set  at  liberty  on  pay- 

™^S   a  heavy  ransom  and  becoming  a  tributary. 

As  a  trophy  of  the  victory,  Khaled  sent  to  Mahomet  the 

^^^'t  stripped  firom  the  body  of  Hassan.     It  was  of  silk,  richly 

^^^\>roideTed  with  gold.     The  Moslems  gathered  round,  and 

^^^mined  it  with  admiration.     "  Do  you  admire  this  vest  ?  " 

i^^  the  prophet     '*  I  swear  by  him  in  whose  hands  is  the 

f^^  of  Mahomet,  the  vest  which  Saad,  the  son  of  Maadi, 

^^re  at  thb  moment  in  paradise,  is  far  more  precious." 

^his  Saad  was  the  judge  who  passed  sentence  of  death  on 
VOL.  I.  18 
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867611  huudred  J6wi8h  eaptiv68  at  M6dina,  at  the  oo&oliuioa 
of  a  former  campaign. 

His  troops  being  now  refreshed,  bj  the  sojourn  at  Taboo, 
and  the  neighboring  country  being  brought  into  subjection, 
Mahomet  was  bent  upon  prosecuting  the  object  of  his  cam- 
paign, and  pushing  forward  into  the  heart  of  Syria.  His 
ardor,  however,  was  not  shared  by  his  foUowwra.  Intelli* 
gcnce  of  immense  bodies  of  hostile  troops,  assembled  on 
the  Syrian  borders,  had  damped  the  spirits  of  the  army. 
Mahomet  remarked  the  general  discouragemei«t^  yet  waa 
loth  to  abandon  the  campaign  when  but  ha]/  completed 
Calling  a  council  of  war,  he  propounded  the  question 
whether  or  not  to  continue  forward.  To  this  Omar  replied 
dryly,  ''  If  thou  hast  the  command  of  God  to  proceed  fur- 
ther, do  so."  "  If  I  had  the  command  of  God  to  proceed 
further,"  observed  Mahomet, ''  I  should  not  have  asked  thy 
counsel" 

Omar  felt  the  rebuke.  He  then,  in  a  respectful  tone,  re- 
presented the  impolicy  of  advancing  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming force  said  to  be  collected  on  the  Syrian  frontier ; 
he  represented,  also,  how  much  Mahomet  had  already  effected 
in  this  campaign.  He  had  checked  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  imperial  arms,  and  had  received  the  homage  and  sub- 
mission  of  various  tribes  and  people,  from  the  head  of  tho 
Bed  Sea  to  the  Euphrates :  he  advised  him,  therefore,  to  ba 
eontent  for  the  present  year  with  what  he  had  achieved,  aiid 
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to  defer  the  oempletion  of  the  enterprise  to  a  fature  cam- 
peign. 

Hie  ooimeel  was  adopted :  for,  whenever  Mahomet  was 
not  under  strong  excitement,  or  fancied  inspiration,  he  was 
rather  prone  to  yield  up  his  opinion  in  military  matters  to 
that  of  his  generals.  After  a  sojonm  of  about  twenty  days, 
therefore,  at  Tabuo,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  condoeted 
amur  hack  to  Medina. 
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OHAPFER  XXXIV. 

I^mnphal  entiy  into  Medina. — PoniBhment  of  those  wbo  had  leftuad  ts 
join  the  campaign. — Effects  of  ezoommnnicatioiL — ^Deatliof  Abdallah 
Ibn  Obba. — Dissensions  in  the  prophet's  harem. 

The  entries  of  Mahomet  into  Medina  on  returning  from  hia 
warlike  triamphs,  partook  of  the  simplicitj  and  absence  of 
parade,  which  characterized  all  his  actions.  On  approach- 
ing the  city,  when  his  household  came  forth  with  the  multi- 
tude to  meet  him,  he  would  stop  to  greet  them,  and  take  up 
the  children  of  the  house  behind  him  on  his  horse.  It  was 
in  this  simple  way  he  entered  Medina,  on  returning  from  the 
campaign  against  Tabuc. 

The  arrival  of  an  army  laden  with  spoil,  gathered  in  the 
most  distant  expedition  ever  undertaken  by  the  soldiers  of 
Islam,  was  an  event  of  too  great  moment,  not  to  be  hailed  with 
triumphant  exultation  by  the  community.  Those  alone  were 
cast  down  in  spirit,  who  had  refused  to  march  forth  with  the 
army,  or  had  deserted  it  when  on  the  march.  All  these  were 
at  first  placed  under  an  interdict ;  Mahomet  forbidding  hi* 
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&ithfiil  foUowen  to  hold  aiiv  iuteroourse  with  them.  MoUi- 
fiedy  howerer,  bj  thmr  coDtrition  or  excoaes,  he  gradaallj 
forgare  the  greater  part  of  them.  Seven  of  those  who  con- 
tinned  under  interdict,  finding  themselyes  cut  off  from  com- 
mnnion  with  their  acquaintance,  and  marked  with  opprobri- 
am  amid  an  exulting  oommnnitj,  became  desperate,  and 
chained  themselyes  to  the  walls  of  the  mosque ;  sweariDg  to 
remain  there  until  pardoned.  Mahomet,  on  the  other  hand, 
swore  he  would  leaye  them  there  unless  otherwise  command- 
ed  bj  Ood.  Fortunately  he  received  the  command  in  a  re- 
vealed verse  of  the  Koran ;  but,  in  freeing  them  from  their 
self-imposed  fetters,  he  exacted  one-third  of  their  possessions, 
to  be  expended  in  the  service  of  the  faith. 

Among  those  still  under  interdict  were  Kaab  Ibn  Malec, 
Murara  Ibn  Rabia,  and  Hilal  Ibn  Omeya.     These  had  once 
been  among  the  most  lealous  of  professing  Moslems ;  their 
defection  was,  therefore,  ten  times  more  heinous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  prophet,  than  that  of  their  neighbors,  whose  faith  had 
been  lukewarm  and  dubious.     Toward  them,  therefore,  he 
continued  implacable.     Forty  days  they  remained  interdict- 
ed, and  the  interdict  extended  to  communication  with  their 
^'vea. 

The  account  given  by  Kaab  Ibn  Malec  of  his  situation, 

rbile  thus  excommunicated,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the 

P^^er  of  Mahomet  over  the  minds  of  his  adherents.     Kaab 

««olaied  that  every  body  shunned  him,  or  regarded  him  with 

^    ^tered  mien.     His  two  companions  in  disgrace  did  not 
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leare  their  homes ;  he,  howerer,  went  about  firom  place  to 
place,  but  no  one  spake  to  him.  He  sought  the  mosque,  sat 
down  near  the  prophet,  and  saluted  him,  but  his  salutation 
was  not  returned.  On  the  fortj-first  day  came  a  command, 
that  he  should  separate  from  his  wife.  He  now  left  the  city, 
and  pitched  a  tent  on  the  hill  of  Sala,  determined  there  to 
undergo  in  its  severest  rigor  the  punishment  meted  out  to 
him.  His  heart,  however,  was  dying  away  ;  the  wide  world, 
he  said,  appeared  to  grow  narrow  to  him.  On  the  fifty-first 
day  came  a  messenger  holding  out  the  hope  of  pardon.  He 
hastened  to  Medina,  and  sought  the  prophet  at  the  mosque, 
who  received  him  with  a  radiant  countenance,  and  said  that 
God  had  forgiven  him.  The  soul  of  Kaab  was  lifted  up 
from  the  depths  of  despondency,  and  in  the  transports  of  his 
gratitude,  he  gave  a  portion  of  his  wealth  in  atonement  of 
his  error. 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  the  army  to  Medina,  Abdal- 
lah  Ibn  Obba,  the  Khasradite,  "  the  chief  of  the  Hypocrites," 
fell  ill,  so  that  his  life  was  despaired  of  Although  Mahomet 
was  well  aware  of  the  perfidy  of  this  man,  and  the  secret  arts 
he  had  constantly  practised  against  him,  he  visited  him  re- 
eatedly  during  his  illness ;  was  with  him  at  his  dying  hour, 
and  followed  his  body  to  the  grave.  There,  at  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  the  son  of  the  deceased,  he  put  up  prayers  that 
bis  sins  might  be  forgiven. 

Omar  privately  remonstrated  with  Mahomet  for  praying 
for  a  hypocrite ;  reminding  him  how  often  he  had  been  slan« 
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lered  by  Abdallah;  bat  he  was  ahrewdlj  answered  by  a  text 
of  the  Koran :  '^  Thou  mayst  pray  for  the  '  Hypocrites '  or 
not,  as  thou  wilt;  but  though  thou  shouldst  pray  seventy 
times,  yet  idll  they  not  be  forgiven." 

The  prayers  at  Abdallah's  grave,  therefore,  were  put  up 
oat  of  policy,  to  win  favor  with  the  Khasradites,  and  the 
powerfal  friends  of  the  deceased ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
prayers  were  successfol,  for  most  of  the  adherents  of  the 
deceased  became  devoted  to  the  prophet,  whose  sway  was 
thenceforth  andispated  in  Medina.  Subsequently  he  an- 
nounced another  revelation,  which  forbade  him  to  pray  by 
the  death-bed  or  stand  by  the  grave  of  any  one  who  died  in 
onbelief. 

But  though  Mahomet  exercised  such  dominion  over  his 
disciples,  and  the  community  at  large,  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  governing  his  wives,  and  maintaining  tranquillity  in  his 
harem.  He  appears  to  have  acted  with  tolerable  equity  in 
his  connubial  concerns,  assignmg  to  each  of  his  wives  a  sep- 
arate habitation,  of  which  she  was  sole  mistress,  and  passing 
the  twenty-four  hours  with  them  by  turns.  It  so  happened, 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  sojourning  with  Hafsa, 
he  latter  lefL  her  dwelling  to  visit  her  father.  Returning 
anexpectedly,  she  surprised  the  prophet  with  hLs  favorite  and 
fortunate  slave  Mariyah,  the  mother  of  his  son  Ibrahim. 
The  jealousy  of  Hafsa  was  vociferous.  Mahomet  endeavored 
to  pacify  her,  dreading  lest  her  outcries  should  rouse  his 
whole  harem  to  rebellion ;  but  she  was  only  to  be  appeased 
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bj  an  oath  onliiB  part  never  more  to  ooliabit  with  Man 
jaL  On  these  terms  she  forgave  the  past  and  promised 
secrecy. 

She  broke  her  promise,  however^  and  revealed  to  Ajeshs 
the  infidelity  of  the  prophet ;  and  in  a  little  while  it  waa 
known  thronghout  the  harem.  His  wives  now  united  in  a 
storm  of  reproaches;  until,  his  patience  being  exhausted,  he 
repudiated  Hafsa,  and  renounced  all  intercourse  with  the 
rest  For  a  month  he  lay  alone  on  a  mat  in  a  separate 
apartment;  but  Allah,  at  length,  in  consideration  of  hia 
lonly  state,  sent  down  the  first  and  sixth  chapters  of  the 
Koran,  absolving  him  from  the  oath  respecting  Mari- 
yah,  who  forthwith  became  the  companion  of  his  solitary 
chamber. 

The  refractory  wives  were  now  brought  to  a  sense  of 
their  error,  and  apprised  by  the  same  revelation,  that  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  ordinary  men  did  not  apply  to  the 
prophet.  In  the  end  he  took  back  Hafsa,  who  was  penitent ; 
and  he  was  reconciled  to  Ayesha,  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
and  all  the  rest  were  in  due  time  received  into  favor ;  but 
he  continued  to  cherish  Mariyah,  for  she  was  fair  to  look 
upon,  and  was  the  mother  of  his  only  son. 
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CHAPTER  XnV. 

Abu  B«k«r  oondooto  the  jMrly  pQgrimage  to  Mecca. — MisaM  of  All  to 

annoiuioe  a  revelatioii. 

Tiiv  sacred  month  of  jcarlj  pilgrimage  was  now  at  hand,  but 
Mahomet  was  too  much  oconpied  with  public  and  domestio 
oonccrns  to  absent  himself  from  Medina ;  he  deputecl  Abu 
Bcker,  therefore^  to  act  in  his  place  as  emir  or  commander 
>f  the  pilgrims,  who  were  to  resort  from  Medina  to  the  holy 
2itj,  Abu  Beker  accordingly  departed  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  pilgrims,  with  twenty  camels  for  sacrifice. 

Not  long  afterwards  Mahomet  summoned  his  son-in-law 
and  devoted  disciple  Ali,  and,  mounting  him  on  Al  Adha, 
or  the  slit-eared,  the  swiftest  of  his  camels,  urged  him  to 
hasten  with  all  speed  to  Mecca,  there  to  promulgate  before 
the  multitude  of  pilgrims  assembled  from  all  parts,  an 
important  sura,  or  chapter  of  the  Koran,  just  received  from 
heaven. 

Ali  executed  his  mission  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and 

fidelity.    He  reached  the  sacred  city  in  the  height  of  the  great 

religious  festival.     On  the  day  of  sacrifice,  when  the  oeremO' 
VOL   I.  13* 
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niea  of  pilgrimage  were  completed  by  the  slaying  of  the 
victims  in  the  valley  of  Mina,  and  when  Abu  Beker  had 
preached  and  instructed  the  people  in  the  doctrines  and  rites 
of  Islamism,  Ali  rose  before  an  immense  multitude  assem- 
bled at  the  hill  Al  Akaba,  and  announced  himself  a  mes- 
senger from  the  prophet,  bearing  an  important  revelation, 
lie  then  read  the  sura,  or  chapter  of  the  Koran,  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer ;  in  which  the  religion  of  the  sword  was  de- 
clared in  all  its  rigor.  It  absolved  Mahomet  from  all  trace 
or  league  with  idolatrous  and  other  unbelievers,  should  they 
in  any  wise  have  been  false  to  their  stipulations,  or  given 
aid  to  his  enemies.  It  allowed  unbelievers  four  months  of 
toleration  from  the  time  of  this  announcement,  during  which 
months  they  might  ^'  go  to  and  fro  about  the  earth  securely," 
but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  all  indulgence  would 
cease ;  war  would  then  be  made  in  every  way,  at  every  time 
and  in  cyerj  place,  by  open  force  or  by  stratagem,  against 
those  who  persisted  in  unbelief:  no  alternative  would  be 
left  them  but  to  embrace  the  faith,  or  pay  tribute.  The 
lioly  months  and  the  holy  places  would  no  longer  afford  them 
protection.  '*  When  the  months  wherein  ye  are  not  allowed 
to  attack  them  shall  be  passed,"  said  the  revelation,  '^  kill 
the  idolatrous  wherever  ye  shall  find  them,  or  take  them 
prisoners ;  besiege  them,  or  lay  in  wait  for  them."  The  ties 
of  blood  and  friendship  were  to  be  alike  disregarded ;  the 
faithful  were  to  hold  no  communion  with  their  nearest  rela- 
tives and  dearest  friends,  should  they  persist  in  idolatry 
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After  the  expiration  of  the  current  jemr,  no  nnbelkyer  was 
to  be  permitted  to  tread  the  sacred  bounds  of  Mecca,  nor  to 
enter  the  temple  of  Allah,  a  prohibition  which  continues  to 
Che  present  day. 

This  stringent  chapter  of  the  Konn  is  thought  to  have 
been  proroked,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  Jewish  and  idolatrous  Arabs,  with  whom  Mahomet 
had  made  eorenants,  but  who  had  repeatedly  played  him 
fidae,  and  eren  made  treacherous  attempts  upon  his  life.  It 
evinces,  howcTer,  the  increased  confidence  he  felt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  his  inadious  and  powerful  foe,  Ab- 
dallah  Ibn  Obba,  and  the  n^id  conyerdon  or  subjugation  of 
the  Arab  tribes.  It  was,  in  fiict,  a  decisire  blow  for  the  ex- 
closiTe  domination  of  his  £uth. 

When  Abu  Beker  and  Ali  returned  to  Meoca,  the  former 
expressed  surprise  and  dissatiafaction  that  he  had  not  been 
made  the  promulgator  of  so  important  a  reyelation,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  connected  with  his  recent  mission,  but  he 
was  pacified  by  the  assurance  that  all  new  revelations  must 
be  announced  by  the  prophet  himself,  or  by  some  one  of  his 
immediate  fomily. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Mahomet  sendi  hi«  captains  on  distant  enteq>ri9ea. — Appointi  Uentenanli 
to  gOTem  in  Arabia  Felix. — Sends  Ali  to  soppress  an  insozrection  in 
that  proTinoe.— Death  of  the  prophet's  only  son  Ibrahim. — His  oon- 
dnct  at  the  death-bed  and  the  grave. — His  growing  infirmities. — ^His 
valo^ctoxy  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  his  conduct  and  preaching  while 
there. 

Thb  promulgation  of  the  last-mentioned  ohapter  of  the 
Koran,  with  the  accompanying  denunciation  of  exterminat- 
ing war  against  all  who  should  refuse  to  believe  or  submit, 
produced  hosts  of  conyeris  and  tributaries;  so  that,  towards 
the  close  of  the  month,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
year  of  the  Hegira,  tlie  gates  of  Medina  were  thronged  with 
envoys  from  distant  tribes  and  princes.  Among  those  who 
bowed  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  prophet  was  Farwa, 
lieutenant  of  Heraclius,  in  Syria,  and  governor  of  Amon, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ammonites.  His  act  of  submis- 
sion, however,  was  disavowed  by  the  emperor,  and  punbhed 
with  imprisonment. 

Mahomet  felt  and  acted  more  and  more  as  a  sovereign, 
bat  his  grandest  schemes  as  a  conqueror  were  always  sancti* 
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led  by  bis  wal  as  an  aposlleL  His  rapUins  were  sent  (m 
more  distant  expeditions  tban  formeiij,  but  it  was  always 
witb  a  Tiew  to  destroy  idols,  and  bring  idolatrous  tribes  tc* 
fubjeetion ;  so  tbat  bis  temporal  power  bat  kept  pace  witb 
tbe  propagation  of  bis  £utb.  He  appointed  two  lientenanta 
to  goTom  in  bis  name  in  Arabia  Felix ;  bnt  a  portion  of  tbat 
ricb  and  important  country  baring  shown  itself  refiraetory 
AH  was  ordered  to  repair  tbitber  at  tbe  bead  of  tbree  ban* 
dred  borsemen,  and  bring  tbe  inhabitants  to  reascm. 

Tbe  yoatbfbl  disdple  expressed  a  becoming  diffidence  to 
undertake  a  mission  wbere  be  woold  baye  to  treat  witb  men 
fiir  older  and  wiaa  tban  bimself ;  bat  Mabomet  laid  one 
band  upon  bis  lips,  and  tbe  otber  upon  bis  breast,  and  raising 
bis  eyes  to  bearen  exdaimed,  "  Ob,  Allab  I  loosen  bis  tongne 
and  gaide  bis  beart !  *'  He  gare  bim  one  rale  for  his  con- 
daet  as  a  jndge.  "When  two  parties  come  before  thee, 
neyer  pronoance  inT  faror  of  one  antQ  thou  bast  beard  the 
otber. '^  Then  giving  into  his  hands  the  standard  of  the 
faith,  and  placing  tbe  tarban  on  his  head,  be  bade  him 
farewelL 

When  tbe  military  missionary  arrired  in  the  heretical 
r^on  of  Yonen,  his  men,  indulging  their  ancient  Arab 
propensities,  began  to  sack,  to  plunder,  and  destroy.  All 
checked  their  excesses,  and  arresting  the  fugitive  inhabitants, 
began  to  expound  to  them  the  doctrines  of  Islam.  Hb 
tongue,  thou^  so  recently  consecrated  by  the  prophet,  failed 
to  carry  conviction,  for  he  was  answered  by  darts  and  av^ 
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rows ;  whereupon  he  returned  to  the  old  argument  of  the 
sword,  which  he  urged  with  such  efficacy,  that,  after  twentj 
unbelievers  had  been  slaiu.  the  rest  avowed  themselvtt 
thoroughly  convinced.  This  sealous  achievement  was  fol 
lowed  by  others  of  a  similar  kind,  after  each  of  which  he 
dispatched  messengers  to  the  prophet  announcing  a  new 
triumph  of  the  faith. 

While  Mahomet  was  exulting  in  the  tidings  of  sacceff 
from  every  quarter,  he  was  stricken  to  the  heart  by  one  of 
the  severest  domestic  bereavements.  Ibrahim,  hia  son,  by 
his  favorite  concubine  Mariyah,  a  child  but  fifteen  months 
old,  his  only  male  issue,  on  whom  reposed  his  hope  of  trans- 
mitting his  name  to  posterity,  was  seised  with  a  mortal 
malady,  and  expired  before  his  eyes.  Mahomet  could  not 
control  a  father's  feelings  as  he  bent  in  agony  over  this 
blighted  blossom  of  his  hopes.  Yet  even  in  this  trying  hour 
he  showed  that  submission  to  the  will  of  God  which  formed 
the  foundation  of  his  faith.  '^  My  heart  is  sad,"  murmured 
he, ''  and  mine  eyes  overflow  with  tears  at  parting  with  thee, 
oh  my  son  I  And  still  greater  would  be  my  grief,  did  I  not 
know  that  I  must  soon  follow  thee;  for  we  are  of  God 
from  him  we  came,  and  to  him  we  must  return." 

AbdUrahman  seeing  him  in  tears,  demanded  :  "  Hast 
thou  not  forbidden  us  to  weep  for  the  dead  ?  "  "  No,"  re- 
plied the  prophet  I  have  forbidden  ye  to  utter  shrieks  and 
outcries,  to  beat  your  &ce8,  and  rend  your  garments;  then 
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uo  BUggestions  of  the  erO  one ;  but  tears  shed  for  a  calamity 
are  as  balm  to  the  heart,  and  are  sent  in  mercy." 

He  followed  his  child  to  the  grave,  where  amidst  the 
agonies  of  separation,  he  gave  another  proof  that  the  ele- 
ments of  his  religion  were  ever  present  to  his  mind.  '^  My 
Km !  my  son  !  "  exclaimed  he  as  the  body  was  committed  to 
the  tomb,  **  say  Ood  is  my  Lord  !  the  prophet  of  Ood  was 
■y  fiither,  and  Islamism  b  my  faith ! "  This  was  to  prepare 
his  child  for  the  questioning  by  examining  angels,  as  to  re* 
iigious  belief,  which,  according  to  Moslem  creed,  the  deceased 
would  undergo  while  in  the  grave.* 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  happened  about  that  timC) 
was  interpreted  by  some  of  his  zealous  followers  as  a  celestial 

*  One  of  the  fhneral  rites  of  the  Moalema  is  for  the  Mulakken  or 
piMtt,  to  address  the  deceased  when  in  the  graye,  in  the  following  words : 
"  Oh  servant  of  God  I  0  son  of  a  handmaid  of  God  I  know  that,  at  this 
time,  there  will  come  down  to  thee  two  angels  commissioned  respecting 
tbee  and  the  like  of  thee ;  when  thcj  saj  to  theu,  *  Who  is  thy  Lord  ? ' 
answer  them,  *  God  is  mj  Lord ;  *  in  troth,  and  when  thej  ask  thco  con- 
eeming  thy  prophet,  or  the  man  who  hath  heen  sent  nnto  yon,  say  to 
them,  *  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God,'  with  veracity,  and  when  they 
isk  thee  concerning  thy  religion,  say  to  them,  *  Islamism  is  my  religion.' 
ind  when  they  ask  thee  concerning  thy  book  of  direction,  say  to  them, 
'the  Koran  is  my  book  of  direction,  and  the  Moslems  are  my  brothers ; ' 
•od  when  they  ask  thee  concerning  thy  Kebla,  say  to  them,  *  the  Caaba  is 
my  Kebla,  and  I  have  lived  and  died  in  the  assertion  that  there  is  na 
^ty  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  God's  apostle,'  and  they  will  scy,  <  Sleep, 
0  servant  of  God,  in  the  protedko  of  God  !"*— See  lane's  Mockm 
Esjgptiaju^  voJ.  iL  p.  SdSi 
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ugn  of  moumiiig  for  the  death  of  Ibrahim ;  bat  the  afllieted 
father  rejected  saeh  obBequiooB  flattery.  *^  The  sun  and  the 
moon,''  said  he, ''  are  among  the  wonders  of  God,  throogh 
which  at  times  he  signifies  his  will  to  his  serrants ;  but  their 
eclipse  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  birth  or  death  of 
any  mortaL" 

The  death  of  Ibrahim  was  a  blow  which  bowed  him 
toward  the  grave.  His  constitntion  was  already  impaired 
by  the  extraordinary  excitements  and  paroxysms  of  hii 
mind,  and  the  physical  trials  to  which  he  had  been  exposed; 
the  poison  too,  administered  to  him  at  Khalbar,  had  tainted 
the  springs  of  life,  subjected  him  to  excruciating  pains,  and 
brought  on  a  premature  old  age.  His  religious  seal  took  the 
alarm  from  the  increase  of  bodily  infirmities,  and  he  resoWed 
to  expend  his  remaining  strength  in  a  final  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca ;  intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  future  observ- 
ances of  the  kind. 

The  announcement  of  his  pious  intention  brought  devo- 
tees from  all  parts  of  Arabia,  to  follow  the  pilgrim-prophet 
The  streets  of  Medina  were  crowded  with  the  various  tribes 
from  the  towns  and  cities,  from  the  ^kitncsses  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  remote  parts  of  the  desert,  and  the  surround- 
ing valleys  were  studded  with  their  tents.  It  was  a  striking 
picture  of  the  triumph  of  a  faith,  these  recently  disunited, 
barbarous,  and  warring  tribes  brought  together  as  brethren, 
and  inspired  by  one  sentiment  of  religious  zeaL 

Mahomet  was  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  his  nine 
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wiTeSy  who  were  transported  on  litters.    He  departed  at  the 

head  of  an  immense  train,  some  say  of  fifty-five,  otheis  ninety, 

and  others  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  pilgrims.   There 

was  a  large  number  of  camels  also,  decorated  with  garlands 

of  flowers  and  fluttering  streamers,  intended  to  be  offered  xp 
in  sacrifice. 

The  first  night's  halt  was  a  few  miles  firom  Medina,  at 
the  village  of  Dhul  Holalfin,  where,  on  a  former  occasion, 
he  and  his  followers  had  laid  aside  their  weapons,  and  as- 
sumed the  pilgrim  garb.  Early  on  the  following  morning, 
alter  praying  in  the  mosque,  he  mounted  his  camel  Al  Aswa, 
and  entering  the  plain  of  Balda,  uttered  the  prayer  or  invo- 
cation called  in  Arabic  Talbijah,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
all  his  followers.  The  following  is  the  import  of  thb  solemn 
invocation  :  *^  Here  am  I  in  thy  service,  oh  God  I  Here  am 
I  in  thy  service  I  Thou  hast  no  companion.  To  thee  alone 
belongeth  worship.  From  thee  cometh  all  good.  Thine 
alone  is  the  kingdom.  There  is  none  to  share  it  with 
thee." 

This  prayer,  according  to  Moslem  tradition,  was  uttered 
by  the  patriarch  Abraham,  when,  from  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
Kubeis,  near  Mecca,  he  preached  the  true  faith  to  the  whole 
human  race,  and  so  wonderful  was  the  power  of  his  voice, 
that  it  was  heard  by  every  living  being  throughout  the 
world  ;  insomuch,  that  the  very  child  in  the  womb  responded, 
'  Here  am  I  in  thy  service,  oh  Grod ! " 

In  this  way  the  pilgrim  host  pursued  its  course,  winding 
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in  a  lengthened  train  of  miles,  orer  mountain  and  Talley, 
and  making  the  deserts  vocal  at  times  with  united  prayers 
and  ejaculations.  There  were  no  longer  any  hostile  armies 
to  impede  or  molest  it,  for  by  this  time  the  Islam  faith 
reigned  serenely  over  all  Arabia.  Mahomet  approached  the 
sacred  city  over  the  same  heights  which  he  had  traversed  in 
capturing  it,  and  he  entered  through  the  gate  Bcni  Scheiba, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  The  Holy. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  joined  by  Ali,  who 
had  hastened  back  from  Yemen ;  and  who  brought  with  him 
a  number  of  camels  to  bo  slain  in  sacrifice. 

As  this  was  to  be  a  model  pilgrimage,  Mahomet  rigor- 
ously observed  all  the  rites  which  he  had  continued  in  com- 
pliance with  patriarclial  usage,  or  introduced  in  compliance 
with  revelation.  Being  too  weak  and  infirm  to  go  on  foot, 
he  mounted  his  camel,  and  thus  performed  the  circuits  round 
the  Caaba,  and  the  journeyings  to  and  fro,  between  the  hills 
of  Safe  and  Merwa. 

When  the  camels  were  to  be  offered  up  in  sacrifice,  he 
slew  sixty- three  with  his  own  hand,  one  for  each  year  of  hit 
age,  and  Ali,  at  the  same  time,  slew  thirty-seven  on  his  own 
account 

Mahomet  then  shaved  his  head,  beginning  on  the  right 
side,  and  ending  on  the  left.  The  locks  thus  shorn  away 
were  equally  divided  among  his  disciples,  and  treasured  up 
08  sacred  relics.     Khaled  ever  afterwards  wore  one  in  his 
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turliuiy  and  affirmed  that  it  gare  him  sapernatural  strength 
in  battle. 

Gonacioos  that  life  was  waning  awaj  within  him,  Ma* 
hornet,  daring  this  last  sojourn  in  the  saered  city  of  his  £uth, 
songht  to  engrave  his  doctrines  deeply  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  followers.  For  this  purpose  he  preached  fre- 
qaontly  in  the  Caaba  from  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  open  air 
from  the  back  of  his  camel.  "  Listen  to  my  words,"  would 
he  say,  **  for  I  know  not  whether,  after  this  year,  we  shall 
ever  meet  here  again.  Oh,  my  hearers,  I  am  but  a  man 
like  yourselves ;  the  angel  of  death  may  at  any  time  appear, 
and  I  must  obey  his  summons.'' 

He  would  then  proceed  to  inculcate  not  merely  religious 
doctrines  and  ceremonies,  but  rules  for  conduct  in  all  the 
concerns  of  life,  public  and  domestic ;  and  the  precepts  laid 
down  and  enforced  on  this  occasion,  have  had  a  vast  and  du- 
rable influence  on  the  morals,  manners,  and  habitudes  of  the 
whole  Moslem  world. 

It  was  doubtless  in  view  of  his  approaching  end,  and  in 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  relatives  and  friends  after 
his  death,  and  especially  of  his  favorite  Ali,  who,  he  per- 
ceived, had  given  dissatisfaction  in  the  conduct  of  his  recent 
campaign  in  Yemen,  that  he  took  occasion,  during  a  moment 
of  strong  excitement  and  enthusiasm  among  his  hearers,  to 
address  to  them  a  solemn  adjuration. 

"  Ye  believe,"  said  he,  *'  that  there  is  but  one  God;  that 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet  and  apostle ;  that  paradise  and  hell 
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are  truths ;  that  death  and  the  resurrection  are  eertain ;  and 
that  there  is  an  appointed  time  when  all  who  rise  firom  the 
grave  must  be  brought  to  judgment'' 

Thej  all  answered,  "  We  believe  these  things.'^  He  then 
adjured  them  solemnly  by  these  dogmas  of  their  faith  ever 
to  hold  his  family,  and  especially  Ali,  in  love  and  reverence. 
"  Whoever  loves  me,"  said  he,  "  let  him  receive  Ali  as  hia 
friend.  May  God  uphold  those  who  befriend  him,  and  may 
he  turn  from  his  enemies." 

It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  discourses  in  the 
open  air,  from  the  back  of  his  camel,  that  the  famous  verse 
of  the  Koran  b  said  to  have  come  down  from  heaven  in  the 
very  voice  of  the  Deity.  **  Evil  to  those,  this  day,  who 
have  denied  your  religion.  Fear  them  not ;  fear  me.  This 
day  I  have  perfected  your  religion,  and  accomplished  in  you 
my  grace.  It  is  my  good  pleasure  that  Islamism  be  your 
faith." 

On  hearing  these  words,  say  the  Arabian  historians,  the 
camel  Al  Karwa,  on  which  the  prophet  was  seated,  fell  on 
its  knees  in  adoration.  These  words,  add  they,  were  the 
seal  and  conclusion  of  the  law,  for  after  them  there  were  no 
further  revelations. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
pilgrimage,  and  made  a  full  exposition  of  his  faith,  Mahomet 
bade  a  last  farewell  to  his  native  city,  and,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  pilgrim  army,  set  out  on  his  return  tc 
Medina. 
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tnrlMui,  and  affirmed  that  it  gave  him  sapematural  strength 
ID  battle. 

Conscious  that  life  was  waning  awaj  within  him,  Ma* 
hornet,  durmg  this  last  sojourn  in  the  sacred  city  of  his  fiuth, 
sought  to  engrave  his  doctrines  deeply  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  followers.  For  this  purpose  he  preached  fre- 
qaontly  in  the  Caaba  from  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  open  air 
from  the  back  of  his  camel.  "  Listen  to  my  words,"  would 
he  say,  "  for  I  know  not  whether,  after  this  year,  we  shall 
eTor  meet  here  again.  Oh,  my  hearers,  I  am  but  a  man 
like  yourselves ;  the  angel  of  death  may  at  any  time  appear, 
mod  I  must  obey  his  summons." 

He  would  then  proceed  to  inculcate  not  merely  religious 
doctrines  and  ceremonies,  but  rules  for  conduct  in  all  the 
concerns  of  life,  public  and  domestic ;  and  the  precepts  laid 
down  and  enforced  on  this  occasion,  have  had  a  vast  and  du- 
rable influence  on  the  morals,  manners,  and  habitudes  of  the 
whole  Moslem  world. 

It  was  doubtless  in  view  of  his  approaching  end,  and  in 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  relatives  and  friends  after 
his  death,  and  especially  of  his  favorite  Ali,  who,  he  per- 
ceived, had  given  dissatisfaction  in  the  conduct  of  his  recent 
campaign  in  Yemen,  that  he  took  occasion,  during  a  moment 
of  strong  excitement  and  enthusiasm  among  his  hearers,  to 
address  to  them  a  solemn  adjuration. 

''  Ye  believe,"  said  he, ''  that  there  is  but  one  God;  that 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet  and  apostle ;  that  paradise  and  hell 
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CHAPTER  mm 

Of  the  two  false  prophets  Al  Aswad  and  Motelfans. 

Thb  health  of  Mahomet  continacd  to  decline  after  his  retorn 
to  Medina ;  nevertheless  his  ardor  to  extend  his  religiooi 
empire  was  unahated,  and  he  prepared,  on  a  great  scale,  for 
the  invasion  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  While  he  was  meditat- 
ing foreign  conquest,  however,  two  rival  prophets  arose  to 
dispute  his  sway  in  Arabia.  One  was  named  Al  Aswad,  the 
other  Moseilma ;  they  received  from  the  faithful  the  well- 
merited  appellation  of  ''  The  two  Liars." 

Al  Aswad,  a  quick-witted  man,  and  gifted  with  persua- 
sive eloquence,  was  originally  an  idolater,  then  a  convert  to 
Islamism,  from  which  he  apostatized  to  set  up  for  a  prophet, 
and  establish  a  religion  of  his  own.  His  fickleness  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  gained  him  the  appellation  of  Ailhala,  or  '^  The 
Weathercock."  In  emulation  of  Mahomet  he  pretended  to 
receive  revelations  from  heaven  through  the  medium  of  two 
angels.  Being  versed  in  juggling  arts  and  natural  magic, 
he  astonished  and  confounded  the  multitude  with  spectral 
illusions,  which  he  passed  off  as  miracles,  insomuch  that 
eertain  Moslem  writers  believe  he  was  really  assisted  by 
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two  evil  genii  or  demoxuL  His  schemes,  for  a  time,  were 
crowned  with  great  success,  which  shows  how  unsettled  the 
Arabs  were  in  those  days  in  matters  of  religion,  and  how 
ready  to  adopt  any  new  £EiitL 

Budhan,  the  Persian  whom  Mahomet  had  continued  as 
f  iceroy  of  Arabia  Felix,  died  in  this  year ;  whereupon  Al 
Aswad,  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  sect,  slew  his  son  and 
•accessor,  espoused  bis  widow  after  putting  her  father  to 
death,  and  seised  upon  the  reins  of  government  The  peo- 
ple of  Najran  invited  him  to  their  city ;  the  gates  of  Sanaa, 
the  capital  of  Yemen,  wore  likewise  thrown  open  to  him,  so 
that,  in  a  little  while,  all  Arabia  Felix  submitted  to  his  sway. 

The  news  of  this  usurpation  found  Mahomet  sufifering  in 
the  first  stages  of  a  dangerous  malady,  and  engrossed  by 
preparations  for  the  Syrian  invasion.  Impatient  of  any  in* 
terruption  to  his  plans,  and  reflecting  that  the  whole  danger 
and  difficulty  in  question  depended  upon  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual, he  sent  orders  to  certain  of  his  adherents,  who  were 
mbout  Al  Aswad,  to  make  way  with  him  openly  or  by  strat- 
agem, either  way  being  justifiable  against  enemies  of  the 
^aith,  according  to  the  recent  revelation  promulgated  by 
^IL  Two  persons  undertook  the  task,  less,  however,  through 
motives  of  religion  than  revenge.  One,  named  Rais,  had 
xcceived  a  mortal  offence  from  the  usurper ;  the  other,  named 
;piru2  the  Pallemite,  was  cousin  to  Al  Aswad's  newly  es- 
(K>used  wife  and  nephew  of  her  murdered  father.  They  re- 
paired to  the  woman,  whose  marriage  with  the  usurper  had 
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probably  been  compulsory,  and  urged  upon  her  the  duty, 
according  to  the  Arab  law  of  blood,  of  avenging  the  deathi 
of  her  father  and  her  former  husband.  With  much  diffi- 
culty they  prevailed  upon  her  to  facilitate  their  entrance  at 
the  dead  of  night  into  the  chamber  of  Al  Aswad,  who  waa 
asleep.  Firuz  stabbed  him  in  the  throat  with  a  poniard. 
The  blow  was  not  efifectual.  Al  Aswad  started  up,  and  his 
cries  alarmed  the  guard.  His  wife,  however,  went  forth 
and  quieted  them.  "  The  prophet,"  said  she,  ''  is  under  the 
influence  of  divine  inspiration."  By  this  time  the  cries  had 
ceased,  for  the  assassins  had  stricken  ofif  the  head  of  their 
victim.  When  the  day  dawned  the  standard  of  Mahomet 
floated  once  more  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  herald  pro- 
claimed, by  sound  of  trumpet,  the  death  of  Al  Aswad,  oth- 
erwise called  the  Liar  ahd  Impostor.  His  career  of  power 
began,  and  was  terminated,  within  the  space  of  four  months. 
The  people,  easy  of  faith,  resumed  Islamism  with  as  much 
facility  as  they  had  abandoned  it 

Mosellma,  the  other  impostor,  was  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of 
Honeifa,  and  ruled  over  the  city  and  province  of  Yamama,  sit- 
uated between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  In  the 
ninth  year  of  the  Hegira  he  had  come  to  Mecca  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy  from  his  tribe,  and  had  made  profession  of  faith 
between  the  hands  of  Mahomet ;  but,  on  returning  to  his  own 
country,  had  proclaimed  that  Ood  had  gifted  him  likewise  with 
prophecy,  and  appointed  him  to  aid  Mahomet  in  converting 
the  human  race.     To  this  efiect  he  likewise  wrote  a  Koran, 
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which  he  gave  forth  as  a  volume  of  inspired  truth.  His 
creed  was  noted  for  giving  the  soul  a  humiliating  resi- 
dence in  the  region  of  the  abdomen. 

Being  a  man  of  influence  and  address,  he  soon  made  hosts 
of  converts  among  his  credulous  countrymen.  Rendered 
confident  by  success,  he  addressed  an  epistle  to  Mahomet, 
bq;inniDg  as  follows : 

^  From  Mosellma  the  prophet  of  Allah,  to  Mahomet  the 
prophet  of  Allah  1  Come,  now,  and  let  us  make  a  partition 
of  the  world,  and  let  half  be  thine  and  half  be  mine." 

This  letter  came  also  to  the  hands  of  Mahomet,  while 
bowed  down  by  infirmities  and  engrossed  by  military  prepa- 
rations. He  contented  himself  for  the  present  with  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

^  From  Mahomet  the  prophet  of  God,  to  Mosellma  the 
Liar !  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  giveth  it  as  an  in- 
heritance to  such  of  his  servants  as  find  favor  in  his  sight. 
Happy  shall  those  be  who  live  in  his  fear." 

In  the  urgency  of  other  afiairs,  the  usurpation  of  Mo- 
sellma remained  unchecked.  His  punishment  was  reserved 
for  a  future  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

An  ftrmy  prepared  to  march  against  Syria. — Commasd  giycn  to  Osami.  - 
Tho  prophet*!  farewell  addrea  to  the  troops. — His  last  illness. — ^Hii 
sermons  in  the  mosque. — His  death  and  the  attending  oiroamstaness. 

It  was  early  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira  that,  aftei 
unusual  preparations,  a  powerful  army  was  ready  to  march 
for  the  invasion  of  Syria.  It  would  almost  seem  a  proof  of 
the  failing  powers  of  Mahomet's  mind,  that  he  gave  the 
command  of  such  an  army,  on  such  an  expedition,  to  Oeamai 
a  youth  but  twenty  years  of  age,  instead  of  some  one  of  his 
veteran  and  well-tried  generals.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  favor,  dictated  by  tender  and  grateful  recollectiona 
Osama  was  the  son  of  Zcid,  Mahomet's  devoted  frecdman, 
who  had  given  the  prophet  such  a  signal  and  acceptable 
proof  of  devotion  in  relinquishing  to  him  his  beautiful  wife 
Zeinab.  Zcid  had  continued  to  the  last  the  same  zealous 
and  self-sacrificing  disciple,  and  had  fallen  bravely  fighting 
for  tho  faith  in  the  battle  of  Muta. 

Mahomet  was  aware  of  the  hazard  of  the  choice  ho  had 
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made,  and  feared  the  troops  might  be  insubordinate  under  so 
young  a  eommander.  In  a  general  review,  therefore,  he  ex- 
horted them  to  obedience,  rumindmg  them  that  Osaraa'a 
&ther,  Zeid,  had  commanded  an  expedition  of  this  rery 
kind^  against  the  very  same  people,  and  had  &llen  by  their 
hands ;  it  was  but  a  just  tribute  to  his  memory,  therefore,  to 
give  his  son  an  opportunity  of  avenging  his  death.  Then 
placing  his  banner  in  the  hands  of  the  youthful  general,  ho 
called  upon  him  to  fight  valiantly  the  fight  of  the  faith 
against  all  who  should  deny  the  unity  of  God.  The  army 
marched  forth  that  very  day,  and  encamped  at  I)jor^  a  few 
miles  from  Medina ;  but  circumstances  oecurred  to  prevent 
its  further  progress. 

That  very  night  Mahomet  had  a  severe  access  of  the 
malady  which  for  some  time  past  had  afiiected  him,  and  which 
was  ascribed  by  some  to  the  lurking  effects  of  the  poison 
given  to  him  at  KhaKbar.  It  commenced  with  a  violent  pain 
in  the  head,  accompanied  by  vertigo,  and  the  delirium  which 
seems  to  have  mingled  with  all  his  paroxysms  of  ilhiess. 
Starting  up  in  the  mid-watches  of  the  night  from  a  troubled 
dream,  he  called  upon  an  attendant  slave  to  accompany  him ; 
saying  he  was  summoned  by  the  dead  who  lay  interred  in 
the  public  burying-place  of  Medina  to  come  and  pray  for 
•hem.  Followed  by  the  slave,  he  passed  through  the  dark 
and  silent  city,  where  all  were  sunk  in  sleep,  to  the  great 
biirying-ground,  outside  of  the  walls. 

Arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  tombs,  he  liiicd  up  his  voioe 
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"  Tes,"  replied  she,  "  and  then  return  to  my  hooee  and 
iwell  with  one  of  thy  other  wiyes,  who  would  profit  by  my 
aeath.*" 

Mahomet  smiled  at  this  expression  of  jealous  fondness, 
and  resigned  himself  into  her  care.  His  only  remaining 
child,  Fatima,  the  wife  of  Ali,  came  presently  to  see  him. 
Ayesha  used  to  say  that  she  never  saw  any  one  resemble  the 
prophet  more  in  sweetness  of  temper,  than  this  his  daughter. 
He  treated  her  always  with  respectful  tenderness.  When 
she  came  to  him,  he  used  to  rise  up,  go  towards  her,  take  her 
by  the  hand,  and  kiss  it,  and  would  seat  her  in  his  own  place. 
Their  meeting  on  this  occasion  is  thus  related  by  Ayesha, 
in  the  traditions  preserved  by  Abulfeda. 

'' '  Welcome,  my  child,'  said  the  prophet,  and  made  her 
sit  beside  him.  He  then  whispered  something  in  her  ear,  at 
which  she  wept.  Perceiving  her  affliction,  he  whispered 
something  more,  and  her  countenance  brightened  with  joy 
<  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? '  said  I  to  Fatima.  '  The 
prophet  honors  thee  with  a  mark  of  confidence  never  be- 
stowed on  any  of  his  wives.'  '  I  cannot  disclose  the  secret 
of  the  prophet  of  God,'  replied  Fatima.  Nevertheless,  after 
bis  death  she  declared  that  at  first  he  announced  to  her  his 
impending  death ;  but,  seeing  her  weep,  consoled  her  with 
the  assurance  that  she  would  shortly  follow  him,  and  become 
a  princess  in  heaven,  among  the  faithful  of  her  sex." 

In  the  second  day  of  his  illness  Mahomet  was  tormented 
r>y  n  burning  fever,  and  caused  vessels  of  water  to  be  emp 
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lied  on  bif  head  and  OTer  his  body ;  ezelaiming,  amidai  hit 
paroxysms,  ^  Now  I  feel  the  poison  of  Khalbar  rending  my 
pntrails." 

'VVlien  somewhat  relieyed,  he  was  aided  in  repairing  to 
tho  mosque,  which  was  adjacent  to  his  residence.  Here, 
seated  in  hb  chair,  or  pulpit,  he  prayed  devontly;  after 
which,  addressing  the  congregation,  which  was  numerona^ 
"  If  any  of  you,"  said  he,  "  have  aught  upon  his  conscienoe, 
let  him  speak  out,  that  I  may  ask  God's  pardon  for  him." 

,  Upon  this  a  man,  who  had  passed  for  a  devout  Moslem, 
stood  forth  and  confessed  himself  a  hypocrite,  a  liar,  and  a 
weak  disciple.  *^  Out  upon  thee  I "  cried  Omar,  "  why  doel 
thou  make  known  what  God  had  sufifered  to  remain  con- 
oealed  ?  "  But  Mahomet  turned  rebukingly  to  Omar.  ^  Oh 
son  of  Kbattab,"  said  he,  "  better  is  it  to  blush  in  this  world, 
than  suffer  in  the  next"  Then  lifting  hb  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  praying  for  the  self-accused, ''  Oh  Grod,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  give  him  rectitude  and  faith,  and  take  from  him  all  weak- 
ness in  fulfilling  such  of  thy  commands  as  hb  oonscienee  dio* 
tates." 

Again  addressing  the  congregation,  *'  Is  there  any  one 
among  you,"  said  he,  *'  whom  I  have  stricken ;  here  b  mj 
back,  let  him  strike  me  in  return.  Is  there  any  one  whose 
character  I  have  aspersed ,  let  him  now  cast  reproach  upon 
me.  Is  there  any  one  from  whom  I  have  taken  aught  un* 
iustly ;  let  him  now  come  forward  and  be  indemnified." 

Upon  this,  a  man  among  the  throng  reminded  Mahomet 
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oi  %  debt  of  three  dinan  of  silver,  and  was  bstantly  repud 
vith  interest  **  Much  easier  is  it,"  said  the  prophet,  "  to 
bear  punishment  in  this  world  than  throughout  eternitj." 

He  now  prayed  ferventlj  for  the  £Eiithful,  who  had  fallen 
by  his  side  in  the  battle  of  Ohod,  and  for  those  who  had 
inflfered  for  the  faith  in  other  battles ;  interceding  with  them 
in  yirtoe  of  the  pact  which  exists  between  the  liring  and 
the  dead. 

After  this  he  addressed  the  Mohajerins  or  Exiles,  who 
had  acoompanied  him  from  Mecca,  exhorting  them  to  hold  in 
honor  the  Ansarians,  or  allies  of  Medina.  ''  The  number  of 
believers,"  said  he,  ''will  increase,  but  that  of  the  allies 
never  con.  They  were  my  family  with  whom  I  found  a 
home.  Do  good  to  those  who  do  good  to  them,  and  break 
friendship  with  those  who  are  hostile  to  them." 

He  then  gave  three  parting  commands : 

First. — £xpel  all  idolaters  from  Arabia. 

Second, — ^Allow  all  proselytes  equal  privileges  with  your- 
selves. 

Third. — ^Devote  yourselves  incessantly  to  prayer. 

His  sermon  and  exhortation  being  finished,  he  was  affec- 
tionately supported  back  to  the  mansion  of  Ayesha,  but  was 
JO  exhausted  on  arriving  there  that  he  fiiinted. 

His  malady  increased  from  day  to  day,  apparently  with 
intervals  of  delirium ,  for  he  spoke  of  receiving  visits  from 
the  angel  Gabriel,  who  came  from  God  to  inquire  after  the 
state  of  his  health  *  and  told  him  that  it  rested  with  himseit 
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to  fix  his  dying  moment ;  the  angel  of  death  being 
den  by  Allah  to  enter  his  presence  without  his  permisnoiL 

In  one  of  his  paroxysms  he  called  for  writing  irnpl^ 
laents,  that  he  might  leave  some  rules  of  conduct  for  his  fol- 
lowers. His  attendants  were  troubled,  fearing  he  might  do 
something  to  impair  the  authority  of  the  Koran.  Hearing 
them  debate  among  themselves,  whether  to  comply  with  hif 
request,  he  ordered  them  to  leave  the  room,  and  when  they 
returned  said  nothing  more  on  the  subject 

On  Friday,  the  day  of  reli^ous  assemblage,  he  prepared, 
notwithstanding  his  illness,  to  officiate  in  the  mosque,  and 
had  water  again  poured  over  him  to  refresh  and  strengthen 
him,  but  on  making  an  effort  to  go  forth,  fainted.  On  re- 
covering, he  requested  Abu  Beker  to  perform  the  pubbo 
prayers ;  observing,  "  Allah  has  given  his  servant  the  right 
to  appoint  whom  he  pleases  in  his  place."  It  was  afterwards 
maintained  by  some  that  he  thus  intended  to  designate  this 
long  tried  fnend  and  adherent  as  his  successor  in  office ;  but 
Abu  Beker  shrank  from  construing  the  words  too  closely. 

Word  was  soon  brought  to  Mahomet,  that  the  appearance 
of  Abu  Beker  in  the  pulpit  had  caused  great  agitation,  a  ru- 
mor being  circulated  that  the  prophet  was  dead.  Exerting 
his  remaining  strength,  therefore,  and  leaning  on  the  shoulders 
of  Ali  and  Al  Abbas,  he  made  his  way  into  the  mosque,  where 
his  appearance  spread  joy  throughout  the  congregation.  Abu 
Beker  ceased  to  pray,  but  Mahomet  bade  him  proceed,  and 
taking  his   scat   behind  him  in   the  pulpit,   repeated  'th* 
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piajeni  after  him.  Then  addressing  the  ooogregation,  *'  I 
hftTC  heard,**  said  he,  ^  that  a  rumor  of  the  death  of  year 
prophet  filled  yon  with  alarm  ;  bat  has  any  prophet  before 
me  liTed  for  ever,  that  ye  think  I  would  never  leave 
yoa  ?  Every  thing  happens  aeeording  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  has  its  appointed  time,  whioh  is  not  to  be  hastened  nor 
avoided.  I  return  to  him  who  sent  me ;  and  my  last  eom- 
maiid  to  you  is,  that  ye  remain  united ;  that  ye  love,  honor, 
and  uphold  each  other ;  that  ye  exhort  each  other  to  faith 
and  constancy  in  belief  and  to  the  performance  of  pious 
deeds;  by  these  alone  men  prosper;  all  else  leads  to  de« 
aimction." 

In  concluding  his  exhortation,  he  added,  '^  I  do  but  go 
before  you ;  you  will  soon  follow  me.  Death  awaits  us  all ; 
lei  no  one  then  seek  to  turn  it  aside  from  me.  My  life  has 
been  for  your  good ;  so  will  be  my  death.'' 

These  were  the  last  words  he  spake  in  public ;  he  was 
tgain  conducted  back  by  Ali  and  Abbas  to  the  dwelling  of 
Ayesha. 

On  a  succeeding  day  there  was  an  interval  during  which 
he  i^peared  so  well  that  Ali,  Abu  Beker,  Omar,  and  the  rest 
of  those  who  had  been  constantly  about  him,  absented  them- 
adves  for  a  time,  to  attend  to  th^ir  affairs.  Ayesha  alone  re- 
mained with  him.  The  interval  was  but  illusive.  His  paina 
retomed  with  redoubled  violence.  Finding  death  approach* 
ing,  he  gave  orders  that  all  his  slaves  should  be  restored  to 
freedom,  and  all  the  money  in  the  house  distributed  among 
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the  poor;  then  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  ^ God  be  irithse 
in  the  deatli  struggle,"  exclaimed  he. 

Ajesha  now  sent  in  haste  for  her  &ther  and  HafinL  Left 
alone  with  Mahomet,  she  sustained  his  head  on  her  lap,  watch- 
ing over  him  with  tender  assiduity,  and  endeiCvoring  to  soothe 
his  dying  agonies.  From  time  to  time  he  would  dip  his  hand 
in  a  vase  of  water,  and  with  it  feebly  sprinkle  his  face.  Aft 
length  raising  his  eyes  and  gating  upward  for  a  time  with  un- 
moving  eyelids, "  Oh  Allah  1"  ejaculated  he,  in  broken  accents 
<<  be  it  so  ! — among  the  glorious  associates  in  paradise  I" 

"  I  knew  by  this,"  said  Ayesha,  who  related  the  dying 
scene,  "  that  his  last  moment  had  arrived,  and  that  he  had 
made  choice  of  supernal  existence." 

In  a  few  moments  his  hands  were  cold,  and  life  was  ex- 
tinct. Ayesha  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  beating 
her  head  and  breast,  gave*  way  to  loud  lamentations.  Her 
outcries  brought  the  other  wives  of  Mahomet,  and  their  clam- 
orous grief  soon  made  the  event  known  throughout  the 
city.  Consternation  seized  upon  the  people,  as  if  some  pro- 
digy had  happened.  All  business  was  susi^ended.  The  anny 
which  had  struck  its  tents  was  ordered  to  halt,  and  Osama, 
whose  foot  was  in  the  stirrup  for  the  march,  turned  his  steed 
to  the  gates  of  Medina,  and.planted  his  standard  at  the  pro- 
phet's door. 

The  multitude  crowded  to  contemplate  the  corpse,  and 
agitation  and  dispute  prevailed  even  in  the  chamber  of  death. 
Some  discredited  the  evidence  of  their  senses.     *<  How  can  he 
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be  doftd?**  oried  ihej.  ^  Is  he  not  onr  mediator  with  God  ** 
How  then  ean  he  be  dead  f  Impossible  1  He  is  but  in  a 
tranoe,  and  oarried  up  to  heaven  like  Isa  ( Jesns)  and  the 
other  profAeta.^ 

The  throng  augmented  about  the  house,  d^laring  with 
olamor  that  the  body  should  not  bo  interred ;  when  Omar, 
who  had  just  heard  the  tidiugs,  arrived.  He  drew  his  scime* 
tar,  and  passing  through  the  crowd,  threatened  to  strike  of 
the  hands  and  feet  of  any  one  who  should  affirm  that  the 
prophet  was  dead.  "  He  has  but  departed  for  a  time,"  said 
he,  "  as  Musa  (Moses)  the  son  of  Imram  went  up  forty  days 
into  the  mountain;  and  like  him  he  will  return  again." 

Abu  Bcker,  who  had  been  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city, 
arrived  in  time  to  soothe  the  despair  of  the  people  and  calm 
the  transports  of  Omar.  Passing  into  the  chamber  he  raised 
the  cloth  which  covered  the  corpse,  and  kissing  the  pale  face 
of  Mahomet,  "  Oh  thou  1"  exclaimed  he,  "  who  wert  to  me 
as  my  father  and  my  mother ;  sweet  art  thou  even  in  death, 
and  living  odors  dost  thou  exhale  1  Now  livest  thou  in 
everlasting  bliss,  for  never  will  Allah  subject  thee  to  a  second 
death.^' 

Then  covering  the  corpse  he  went  forth,  and  endeavored  to 
iilence  Omar,  but  finding  it  impossible,  he  addressed  the  mul- 
titude. ''  Truly  if  Mahomet  is  the  sole  object  of  your  adora- 
tion, he  is  dead ;  but  if  it  bo  God  you  worship,  he  cannot  dia 
Mahomet  was  but  the  prophet  of  G^,  and  has  shared  the 
fiite  of  the  apostles  and  holy  men  who  have  gone  before  him 
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qxpoeed  in    pablio,    and    seTenftj-two  prayers    a'ens 
ofCered  up. 

The  body  remained  three  days  unbnried,  in  complianoo 
with  oriental  cnstom,  and  to  satisfy  those  who  still  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  a  trance.  When  the  evidences  of  mortal- 
ity oonld  no  longer  be  mistaken,  preparations  were  made  for 
interment.  A  dispute  now  arose  as  to  the  place  of  sepulture. 
The  Mohadjerins  or  disciples  from  Mecca  contended  for  that 
dty,  as  being  the  place  of  his  nativity ;  the  Ansarians  claimed 
for  Medina,  as  his  asylum  and  the  place  of  his  residence  dur* 
ing  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  A  third  party  advised  that 
his  remains  should  be  transported  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  place 
of  sepulture  of  the  prophets.  Abu  Beker,  whose  word  had 
always  the  greatest  weight,  declared  it  to  have  been  the 
expressed  opinion  of  Mahomet  that  a  prophet  should  be 
buried  in  the  place  where  he  died.  This  in  the  present 
instance  was  complied  with  to  the  very  letter,  for  a  grave 
was  digged  in  the  house  of  Ayesha,  beneath  the  very  bed  on 
which  Mahomet  had  expired. 

NoTK. — ^The  house  of  Ajreshs  was  immediately  at^acent  to  the  mosqua  , 
which  was  at  that  time  a  humble  edifice  with  claj  walls,  and  a  roof  thatched 
with  palm  leavet,  and  supported  bj  the  tnmks  of  trees.  It  haa  since  been 
indaded  in  a  ^«cioas  temple,  on  the  plan  of  a  colonnade,  inclosing  an  oblong 
■jnarc,  1 65  paces  by  130,  open  to  the  heavens,  with  foor  j^tes  of  entrance. 
The  colonnade,  of  several  rows  of  pillars  of  various  sizes  covered  with  stucco 
and  gaylj  pointed,  supports  a  succe«ion  of  small  white  cupolas  on  tha 
lour  sides  of  the  square.  At  the  four  comers  am  lofty  and  taperhig  min- 
arets. 
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Near  the  toath-eMt  corner  of  the  eqnaie  U  an  indoanre,  ivrioaiidcl 
bj  an  iron  railing,  painted  green,  wronght  with  filagree  work  and  inter- 
woven  with  brass  and  gilded  wire ;  admitting  no  view  of  the  interior  ex- 
cepting through  small  windows,  abont  six  inches  square.  Thisincloaiire, 
the  great  resort  of  pflgrims,  is  called  the  Hadgira,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  Mahomet,  and  his  two  friends  and  early  successors,  Abu  Bekei 
and  Omar.  Above  this  sacred  inclosore  rises  a  lofty  dome  snrmoimtud 
with  a  gilded  globe  and  crescent,  at  the  first  sight  of  which,  pilgrims,  ai 
thej  approach  Medina,  salute  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  with  profoond  in- 
clinations of  the  body  and  appropriate  prayers.  The  marvellous  tale,  ao 
long  considered  veritable,  that  the  coffin  of  Mahomet  remained  suspended 
in  the  air  without  any  support,  and  which  Christian  writers  acooontad 
for  by  supposing  that  it  was  of  iron,  and  dexterously  placed  midway  bfi 
tween  two  magnets,  is  proved  to  be  an  idle  fiction. 

The  mosque  has  undergone  changes.  It  was  at  one  time  partially 
thrown  down  and  destroyed  in  an  awful  tempest,  but  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Soldan  of  Egypt.  It  has  been  enlarged  and  embellished  by  various  Ca- 
liphs, and  in  particular  by  Waled  I.,  under  whom  Spain  was  invaded  and 
conquered.  It  was  plundered  of  its  immense  votive  treasures  by  the 
Wahabees  when  they  took  and  pillaged  Medina.  It  is  now  maintained, 
tliough  with  diminished  splendor,  under  the  care  of  about  thirty  Agas, 
whose  chief  is  called  Sheikh  Al  Haram,  or  chief  of  th^Holy  House.  He 
is  the  principal  personage  in  Medina.  Pilgrimage  to  Medina,  though 
considered  a  most  devout  and  meritorious  act,  is  not  imposed  on  Maho- 
metans, like  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  as  a  religious  duty,  and  has  much  de« 
clinod  in  modem  days. 

The  foregoing  particulars  are  from  Burckhardt,  who  gunod  admia- 
4on  into  Medina,  as  well  as  into  Mecca,  in  disguise  and  at  grvat  ptrO; 
•droittanoe  into  those  cities  being  prohibited  to  all  but  MotlemiL 
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CHAPTER  miL 

PcrioB  and  eharwter  of  Iffahomet,  imd  specnlations  od  Iub  pxopliotio 


Habohxt,  according  to  accounts  handed  down  by  tradition 
from  his  contemporaries,  was  of  the  middle  stature,  square 
built  and  sinewy,  with  large  hands  and  feet.  In  his  youth  he 
was  uncommonly  strong  and  vigorous ;  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  inclined  to  corpulency.  His  head  was  capacious, 
well  shaped,  and  well  set  on  a  neck  which  rose  like  a  pillar 
from  his  ample  chest.  His  forehead  was  high,  broad  at  the 
temples,  and  crossed  by  veins  extending  down  to  the  eye- 
brows, which  swelled  whenever  he  was  angry  or  excited.  He 
had  an  oval  &ce,  marked  and  expressive  features,  an  aquiline 
nose,  black  eyes,  arched  eyebrows  which  nearly  met,  a  mouth 
large  and  flexible,  indicative  of  eloquence ;  very  white  teeth, 
somewhat  parted  and  irregular ;  black  hair  which  waved 
without  a  curl  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  long  and  very  full 
beard. 

His  deportment,  in  general,  was  calm  and  equable ;  he 
sometimes  indulged  in  pleasantry,  but  more  commonly  was 
grave  and  dignified ;  though  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  a 
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smile  of  captivating  sweetnesa  His  complexion  was  more 
ruddy  than  is  usual  with  Arabs,  and  in  his  excited  and  enthu- 
siastic moments  there  was  a  glow  and  radiance  in  his  counte- 
nance, which  his  disciples  magnified  into  the  supernatural 
light  of  prophecy. 

His  intellectual  qualities  were  undoubtedly  of  an  extra- 
ordinary kind.  He  had  a  quick  apprehension,  a  retentive 
memory,  a  vivid  imagination,  and  an  inventive  genius.  Ow- 
ing but  little  to  education,  he  had  quickened  and  informed 
his  mind  by  close  observation,  and  stored  it  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  knowledge  concerning  the  systems  of  religion 
current  in  his  day,  or  handed  down  by  tradition  from 
antiquity.  His  ordinary  discourse  was  grave  and  senten- 
tious, abounding  with  those  aphorisms  and  apologues  so 
popular  among  the  Arabs ;  at  times  he  was  excited  and 
eloquent,  and  his  eloquence  was  aided  by  a  voice  musical 
and  sonorous. 

He  was  sober  and  abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  a  rigorous 
observer  of  fasts.  He  indulged  in  no  magnificence  of  apparel, 
the  ostentation  of  a  petty  mind ;  neither  was  his  simplicity  in 
dress  affected ;  but  the  result  of  a  real  disregard  to  distino- 
tion  from  so  trivial  a  source.  His  garments  were  sometimes 
of  wool ;  sometimes  of  the  striped  cotton  of  Yemen,  and  were 
often  patched.  He  wore  a  turban,  for  he  said  turbans  were 
worn  by  the  angels ;  and  in  arranging  it  he  let  one  end  hang 
JQwn  between  his  shoulders,  which  be  said  was  the  way  they 
wore  it.     He  forbade  the  wearing  of  clothes  entirely  of  silk 
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hit  pemiitted  a  mixture  of  tliread  and  rilL  He  forbade 
also  red  clothes  and  the  nee  of  gold  rings.  He  wore  a  seal 
ring  of  silver,  the  engraved  part  under  his  finger  close  to  the 
palm  of  hb  hand,  bearing  the  inscription,  **  Mahomet  the 
messenger  of  God."  He  was  scmpnlons  as  to  personal 
deanlinesB,  and  observed  frequent  ablutions.  In  some  re- 
Bpects  he  was  a  voluptuary.  '^  There  are  two  things  in  this 
world,"  would  he  say,  "  which  delight  me,  women  and  per^ 
fames.  These  two  things  rejoice  my  eyes,  and  render  me 
more  fervent  in  devotion."  From  his  extreme  cleanliness, 
and  the  use  of  perfumes  and  of  sweet-scented  oil  for  his 
bair,  probably  arose  that  sweetness  and  fragrance  of  person, 
which  his  disciples  considered  innate  and  miraculous.  His 
passion  for  the  sex  had  an  influence  over  all  his  affairs.  It 
is  said  that  when  in  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  female,  he 
was  continually  smoothing  his  brow  and  adjusting  his  hair, 
as  if  anxious  to  appear  to  advantage. 

The  number  of  his  wives  is  uncertain.  Abulfeda,  who 
writes  with  more  caution  than  other  of  the  Arabian  histo- 
rians, limits  it  to  fifteen,  though  some  make  it  as  much  as 
twenty-five.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nine,  each  in 
her  separate  dwelling,  and  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mosque 
«t  Medina.  The  plea  allied  for  his  indulging  in  a  greater 
number  of  wives  than  he  permitted  to  his  followers,  was  a 
desire  to  beget  a  race  of  prophets  for  his  people.  If  such 
indeed  were  his  desire,  it  was  disappointed.  Of  all  his 
children,  Fatima  the  wife  of  AH  alone  survived  him,  and  she 
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doemneiit.  While  lealovs  Moslems  and  some  of  the  most 
learned  doctors  of  tlie  fidth  draw  proofs  of  its  divine  origin 
from  the  inimitable  excellence  of  its  style  and  composition, 
and  the  aTowed  illiteracy  of  Mahomet,  less  devout  critics 
hare  pronomiced  it  a  chaos  of  beauties  and  defects ;  without 
method  or  arrangement ;  full  of  obscurities,  incohcrencies, 
repetitions,  hhe  versions  of  scriptural  stories,  and  direct 
contradictions.  The  truth  is  that  the  Koran  as  it  now  exists 
is  not  the  same  Koran  delivered  by  Mahomet  to  his  disci- 
ples, bat  has  undergone  many  corruptions  and  interpola- 
tions. The  revelations  contained  in  it  were  given  at  various 
times,  in  various  places,  and  before  various  persons ;  some- 
times they  were  taken  down  by  his  secretaries  or  disciples 
on  parchment,  on  palm-leaves,  or  the  shoulder-blades  of 
sheep,  and  thrown  together  in  a  chest,  of  which  one  of  his 
wives  had  charge ;  sometimes  they  were  merely  treasured  up 
m  the  memories  of  those  who  heard  them.  No  care  appears 
to  have  been  taken  to  systematize  and  arrange  them  during 
his  life ;  and  at  his  death  they  remained  in  scattered  frag- 
ments, many  of  them  at  the  mercy  of  fallacious  memories. 
It  was  not  until  some  time  after  his  death  that  Abu  Beker 
Undertook  to  have  them  gathered  together  and  transcribed. 
Zeid  Ibn  Thabet,  who  had  been  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
Mahomet,  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  He  professed  to 
luiow  many  parts  of  the  Koran  by  heart,  having  written 
them  down  under  the  dictation  of  the  prophet ;  other  parts 
he  collected*  piecemeal  from  various  hands,  written  down  iii 
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the  rade  way  we  have  mentioned,  and  many  parta  he  took 
down  as  repeated  to  him  by  various  disciples  who  profeaBed 
to  have  heard  them  uttered  by  the  prophet  himsel£  The 
heterogeneous  fragments  thus  collected  were  thro?m  together 
without  selection  ;  without  chronological  order,  and  without 
system  of  any  kind.  The  volume  thus  formed  during  the 
Caliphat  of  Abu  Beker  was  transcribed  by  different  hands, 
and  many  professed  copies  put  in  circtdation  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  Moslem  citiea  So  many  errors,  interpola- 
tions, and  contradictory  readings,  soon  crept  into  these  co- 
pies, that  Othman,  the  third  Caliph,  called  in  the  various 
manuscripts,  and  forming  what  he  pronounced  the  genuine 
Koran,  caused  all  the  others  to  be  destroyed. 

This  simple  statement  may  account  for  many  of  the  in- 
coherencies,  repetitions,  and  other  discrepancies  charged 
upon  this  singular  documen.t.  Mahomet,  as  has  justly  been 
observed,  may  have  given  the  same  precepts,  or  related  the 
same  apologue  at  different  times,  to  different  persons  in  dif- 
ferent words ;  or  various  persons  may  have  been  present  at 
one  time,  and  given  various  versions  of  his  words ;  and  re- 
ported his  apologues  and  scriptural  stories  in  different  ways, 
acoordiog  to  their  imperfect  memoranda  or  fallible  recollec- 
tions. Many  revelations  given  by  him  as  having  been  made 
in  foregone  times  to  the  prophets,  his  predecessors,  may  have 
been  reported  as  having  been  given  as  relations  made  to  him* 
9el£  It  has  been  intimated  that  Abu  Beker,  in  the  early 
days  of  his  Caliphat,  may  have  found  it  politic,  to  interpa 
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Ittie  many  things  in  the  Koran,  calenlated  to  aid  him  in 
emergencies,  and  confirm  the  empire  of  Islamism.  What 
cormptions  and  interpolations  may  have  been  made  by  other 
and  less  scrupulous  hands,  after  the  prophet's  death,  we  may 
judge  by  the  daring  liberties  of  the  kind  taken  by  Abdallah 
Ibn  Saad,  one  of  his  secretaries,  during  his  lifetime. 

From  all  these  circumstonces  it  will  appear,  that  even 
the  documentary  memorials  concerning  Mahomet  abound 
with  vitiations,  while  the  traditional  are  full  of  fable.  These 
increase  the  di£Bculty  of  solving  the  enigma  of  hb  charac- 
ter and  conduct  His  history  appears  to  resolve  itself  into 
two  grand  divisions.  During  the  first  part,  up  to  the  period 
of  middle  life,  we  cannot  perceive  what  adequate  object  he 
had  to  gain  by  the  impious  and  stupendous  imposture  with 
which  he  stands  charged  Was  it  riches  ?  His  marriage 
with  Cadijah  had  already  made  him  wealthy,  and  for  years 
preceding  his  pretended  vision  he  had  manifested  no  desire 
to  increase  his  store.  Was  it  distinction?  He  already 
stood  high  in  his  native  place,  as  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
probity.  He  was  of  the  illustrious  tribe  of  Koreish,'  and  of 
the  most  honored  branch  of  that  tribe.  Was  it  power? 
The  guardianship  of  the  Caaba,  and  with  it  the  command  of 
the  sacred  city,  had  been  for  generations  in  his  immediate 
family,  and  his  situation  and  circumstances  entitled  him  to 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  that  exalted  trust.  In  at- 
tempting to  subvert  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
ap,  he  struck  at  the  root  of  all  these  advantages.     On  that 
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faith  were  founded  the  fortunes  and  dignities  of  his  ikmSy. 
To  assail  it  must  draw  on  himself  the  hostility  of  his  kin- 
dred, the  indignation  of  his  fellow-citisens,  and  the  horror  and 
odium  of  all  his  countrymen,  who  were  worshippers  at  the 
Caaha. 

Was  there  any  thing  hrilliant  in  the  outset  of  his  pro- 
phetic career  to  repay  him  for  these  sacnfioes,  and  to  lure 
him  on  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  was  begun  in  doubt  and  se- 
crecy. For  years  it  was  not  attended  by  any  material  suc- 
cess. In  proportion  as  he  made  known  his  doctrines  and 
proclaimed  his  revelations,  they  subjected  him  to  ridicule, 
scorn,  obloquy,  aod  finally  to  an  inveterate  persecution; 
which  ruined  the  fortunes  of  himself  and  his  friends ;  com- 
pelled some  of  his  family  and  followers  to  take  refuge  in  a 
foreign  land ;  obliged  him  to  hide  from  sight  in  his  native 
city,  and  finally  drove  him  forth  a  fugitive  to  seek  an  uncer- 
tain home  elsewhere.  Why  should  he  persist  for  years  in  a 
course  of  imposture  which  was  thus  prostrating  all  his 
worldly  fortunes,  at  a  time  of  life  when  it  was  too  late  to 
build  them  up  anew  ? 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  worldly  motives,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  some  other  explanation  of  his  conduct  in  this 
stage  of  his  most  enigmatical  history ;  and  this  we  Lave  en- 
deavored to  set  forth  in  the  early  part  of  this  work ;  where 
we  have  shown  his  enthusiastic  and  visionary  spirit  gradu* 
ally  wrought  up  by  solitude,  fasting,  prayer,  and  meditation, 
and  irritated  by  bodily  disease  into  a  state  of  temporary  dcv 
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lifhim,  in  whicli  he  fiuioiei!  he  receives  a  reTelation  from 
heaveo,  and  is  dedared  a  prophet  of  the  Most  High.  Wo 
eannot  but  think  there  was  selMeceptioQ  in  this  instance ; 
and  that  he  belieyed  in  the  reality  of  the  dream  or  vision ; 
specially  after  his  donbts  had  been  combated  by  the  sealoos 
and  confiding  Cadijah,  and  the  learned  and  crafty  Waraka. 

Once  persuaded  of  his  divine  mission  to  go  forth  and 
preach  the  fidth,  all  subsequent  dreams  and  impulses  might 
be  construed  to  the  same  purport ;  all  might  be  considered 
intimations  of  the  divine  will,  imparted  in  their  several  ways 
to  him  as  a  prophet.  We  find  him  repeatedly  subject  to 
trances  and  ecstasies  in  times  of  peculiar  agitation  and  ex- 
citement, when  he  may  have  fancied  himself  again  in  com- 
munication with  the  Deity,  and  these  were  almost  always 
followed  by  revelations. 

The  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  up  to  the  time  of  his 
flight  from  Mecca,  is  that  of  an  enthusiast  acting  under  a 
species  of  mental  delusion ;  deeply  imbued  with  a  conviction 
of  his  being  a  divine  agent  for  religious  reform :  and  there  is 
something  striking  and  sublime  in  the  luminous  path  which 
his  enthusiastic  spirit  struck  out  for  itself  through  the  be- 
wildering maze  of  adverse  faiths  and  wild  traditions ;  the 
pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  which  he 
sought  to  substitute  for  the  blind  idolatry  of  his  childhood. 

All  the  parts  of  the  Koran  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  him  at  this  time,  incoherently  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  marred  as  their  pristime  beauty  mnsl 
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be  m  passing  through  Tarions  hands,  are  of  a  pnre  and  d*' 
vated  character,  and  breathe  poetical,  if  not  religiousi  ioipi- 
ration.  They  show  that  he  had  drank  deep  of  the  liTing 
waters  of  Christianity,  and  if  he  had  failed  to  imbibe  them 
in  their  crystal  parity,  it  might  be  becaase  he  had  to  drink 
from  broken  cisterns,  and  streams  troubled  and  perrerted  by 
those  who  should  have  been  their  guardians.  The  fidth  he 
had  hitherto  inculcated  was  purer  than  that  held  forth  by 
some  of  the  pseudo  Christians  of  Arabia,  and  his  life,  so  &r, 
had  been  regulated  according  to  its  tenets. 

Such  is  our  yiew  of  Mahomet  and  his  conduct  during 
the  early  part  of  his  career,  while  he  was  a  persecuted  and 
rained  man  in  Mecca.  A  signal  change,  however,  took 
place,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  after  his 
flight  to  Medina,  when,  in  place  of  the  mere  shelter  and 
protection  which  he  sought,  he  finds  himself  revered  as  a 
prophet,  implicitly  obeyed  as  a  chief,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful,  growing,  and  warlike  host  of  votaries.  From  tliis 
time  worldly  passions  and  worldly  schemes  too  often  give  the 
impulse  to  his  actions,  instead  of  that  visionary  enthusiasm 
which,  even  if  mistaken,  threw  a  glow  of  piety  on  his  earlier 
deeds.  The  old  doctrines  of  forbearance,  long-sufiering,  and 
resignation,  are  suddenly  dashed  aside ;  he  becomes  vindio- 
tive  towards  those  who  have  hitherto  oppressed  him,  and  am* 
bitious  of  extended  rule.  His  doctrines,  precepts,  and  oon 
duct,  become  marked  by  contradictions,  and  his  whole  course 
is  irregular  and  unsteady.     His  revelations,  henceforth,  are 
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BO  often  oppcartme,  and  fitted  to  ptrticnlar  emefgencies,  tliat 
we  are  led  to  doabt  hia  ainoeritj,  and  that  he  is  any  Icnger 
under  the  aame  deloaion  eoDcerniog  them.  Still,  it  must  be 
a-exnembered,  aa  we  have  ahown,  that  the  records  of  these 
rdationa  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  What  he 
J  have  nttered  aa  from  his  own  will,  may  have  been  re> 
f>onrted  aa  if  given  by  the  will  of  (rod.  Often,  too,  as  we 
lia^'iT'e  already  suggested,  he  may  have  considered  his  own  im- 
as  divine  intimations ;  and  that,  being  an  agent  or- 
xicd  to  propagate  the  fidth,  all  impulses  and  conceptions 
rard  that  end  might  be  part  of  a  continued  and  diyine  in- 
ation. 

If  we  are  far  from  considering  Mahomet  the  gross  and 

ions  impostor  that  some  have  represented  him,  so  also 

we  indisposed  to  give  him  credit  for  vast  forecast,  and 

^at  deeply  concerted  scheme  of  universal  conquest  which 

l)een  ascribed  to  him.     He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of 

t  genius  and  a  suggestive  imagination,  but  it  appears  to 

tiiat  he  was,  in  a  great  degree,  the  creature  of  impulse 

excitement,  and  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  circum- 

ees.     His  schemes  grew  out  of  his  fortunes,  and  not  his 

imes  out  of  his  sohemes.  .  He  was  forty  years  of  age  be- 

^^^'^  he  first  broached  his  doctrines.     He  suffered  year  after 


to  steal  away  before  he  promulgated  them  out  of  his  own 
^^  _     • 
^^**^ily      When   he  fled  from   Mecca  thirteen  years  had 

^I>8cd  from  the  announcement  of  his  mission,  and  from  bo- 

S  m  wealthy  merchant  he  had  sunk  to  be  a  ruined  fugitive 

If; 
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When  he  reached  Hedina  he  had  no  idea  of  the  woiUIj 
power  that  awaited  him ;  his  only  thon^t  was  to  hidld  a 
humhlo  mosque  where  he  might  preach ;  and  his  only  hope 
that  he  might  be  soffered  to  preach  with  impunity.  Wh^ 
power  suddenly  broke  upon  him,  he  used  it  for  a  time  in 
petty  forays  and  local  feuds.  His  military  plans  expanded 
with  his  resources,  but  were  by  no  means  masterly,  and  were 
sometimes  unsuccessfuL  They  were  not  struck  out  with 
boldness,  nor  executed  with  decision ;  but  were  often  changed 
in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  warlike  men  about  him,  and 
sometimes  at  the  suggestion  of  inferior  minds,  who  occa* 
sionally  led  him  wrong.  Had  he,  indeed,  conceired  from 
the  outset  the  idea  of  binding  up  the  scattered  and  conflict- 
ing tribes  of  Arabia  into  one  nation  by  a  brotherhood  of 
faiihy  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  external 
conquest,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  of  military 
projectors  ;  but  the  idea  of  extended  conquest  seems  to  hare 
been  an  after-thought,  produced  by  success.  The  moment 
he  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  sword,  and  gayc  the  pre* 
datory  Arabs  a  taste  of  foreign  plunder,  that  moment  he 
was  launched  in  a  career  of  conquest,  which  carried  him 
forward  with  its  own  irresistible  impetua  The  fanatic  seal 
with  which  he  had  inspired  his  followers  did  more  for  his 
success  than  his  military  science ;  their  belief  in  his  doc- 
trine of  predestination  produced  victories  which  no  military 
calculation  could  have  anticipated.  In  hb  dubious  outset 
as  a  prophot|  he  had  been  encouraged  by  the  crafty  eminsela 
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rffciiiMiphual  Oracle  WanJai;  in  his  eucer  as  a  oooqaeror, 
he  had  Omar,  Khaled,  and  other  fiery  spirits  hj  his  ade  to 
aige  him  on,  and  to  aid  him  in  managing  the  tremendous 
power  which  he  had  eroked  into  action.  Even  with  all 
their  aid,  he  had  oceasionallj  to  aTaii  himself  of  his  super* 
natural  machinezy  as  a  prophet,  and  in  so  doing  maj  ha?e 
reconciled  himself  to  the  frand  hj  considering  the  pious  end 
to  be  obtained. 

His  military  triumphs  awakened  no  pride  nor  Tainglory, 
as  they  would  Lare  doom  had  they  been  effected  foi  selfish 
purposes.  In  the  time  of  hb  greatest  power,  he  maintained 
the  same  simplicity  of  manners  and  appearance  as  in  the 
days  of  his  adversity.  So  hr  from  affecting  regal  state,  he 
was  displeased  if,  on  entering  a  room,  any  unusual  testimo- 
nial of  respect  were  shown  him.  If  he  aimed  at  unircrsal 
dominion,  it  was  the  dominion  of  the  faith  :  as  to  the  tem- 
poral rule  which  grew  up  in  his  hands,  as  he  used  it  witlxout 
ostentation,  so  he  took  no  step  to  perpetuate  it  in  his  family. 

The  riches  which  poured  in  upon  him  from  tribute  and 
the  ^ils  of  war,  were  expended  in  promoting  the  victories 
of  the  faith,  and  in  relieving  the  poor  among  its  votaries ; 
insomuch  that  his  treasury  was  often  drained  of  its  last  coin. 
Omar  Ibn  Al  Hareth  declares  that  Mahomet,  at  his  death, 
did  not  leave  a  golden  dinar  nor  a  silver  dirhem,  a  slave  nor 
a  slave  girl,  nor  any  thing  but  his  gray  mule  Daldal,  his 
arms,  and  the  ground  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  wives,  his 
ehildren,  and  the  p6or.     "  Allah,"  says  an  Arabian  writer. 
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^  offered  him  the  keys  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth ,  but 
tie  refused  to  accept  them." 

It  is  this  perfect  ahnegatiou  of  self,  counected  with  this 
apparently  heartfelt  piety,  running  throughout  the  various 
phases  of  his  fortune,  which  perplex  one  in  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  Mahomet's  character.  However  he  betrayed  the 
alloy  of  earth  after  he  had  worldly  power  at  his  command, 
the  early  aspirations  of  his  spirit  continually  returned  and 
bore  him  above  all  earthly. things.  Prayer,  that  vital  duty 
of  Islamism,  and  that  in&llible  purifier  of  the  soul,  was  his 
constant  practice.  **  Tnut  in  God,"  was  his  comfort  and 
support  in  times  of  trial  and  despondency.  On  the  clemency 
of  God,  we  are  told,  he  reposed  all  his  hopes  of  supernal 
happiness.  Ayesha  relates  that  on  one  occasion  she  inquired 
of  him,  "  Oh  prophet,  do  none  enter  paradise  but  through 
GKkL's  mercy  ?  "  "  None — ^none — ! "  replied  he,  with  ear- 
nest and  emphatic  repetition.  "  But  you,  oh  prophet,'  will 
not  you  enter  excepting  through  his  compassion  ? "  Then 
Mahomet  put  his  hand  upon  his  head,  and  replied  throe 
times,  with  great  solemnity,  '^  Neither  shall  I  enter  paradise 
unless  God  cover  me  with  his  mercy  I " 

When  he  hung  over  the  death-bed  of  his  infant  son  Ibra- 
him, resignation  to  the  will  of  God  was  exhibited  in  his  con- 
duct under  this  keenest  of  afflictions ;  and  the  hope  of  soon 
rejoining  his  child  in  paradise  was  his  consolation.  When 
he  followed  him  to  the  grave,  he  invoked  his  spirit,  in  the 
awful  examination  of  the  tomb,  to  hold  fiist  to  the  founda- 
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tloiis  of  the  &iUi,  the  unity  of  God,  and  his  own  miBsion  as 
a  prophet  Even  in  his  own  dying  hour,  when  there  could 
be  no  longer  a  worldly  motiye  for  deceit,  he  still  breathed 
the  same  religious  devotion,  and  the  same  belief  in  his  apos* 
iolio  mission.  The  last  words  that  trembled  on  his  lips  ejac- 
ulated a  trust  of  soon  entering  into  blissful  companionship 
with  the  prophets  who  had  gone  before  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  such  ardent,  persevering  piety, 
with  an  incessant  system  of  blasphemous  imposture;  nor 
snch  pure  and  elevated  and  benignant  precepts  as  are  con- 
tained  in  the  Koran,  with  a  mind  haunted  by  ignoble  pas- 
sions, and  devoted  to  the  grovelling  interests  of  mere  mor- 
tality ;  and  we  find  no  other  satisfactory  mode  of  solving 
the  enigma  of  his  character  and  conduct,  than  by  supposing 
that  the  ray  of  mental  hallucination  which  flashed  upon  his 
enthusiastic  spirit  during  his  religious  ecstasies  in  the  mid- 
night cavern  of  Mount  Hara,  continued  more  or  less  to  be- 
^wOder  him  with  a  species  of  monomania  to  the  end  of  his 
,  and  that  he  died  in  the  delusire  belief  of  his  mission 
a  prophet 
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OF    THE     ISLAM    FAITH. 

In  an  early  chapter  of  this  work  we  have  given  such  partioth 
lars  of  the  faith  inculcated  by  Mahomet  as  wc  deemed  im- 
portant to  the  understanding  of  the  succeeding  narrative : 
we  now,  though  at  the  expense  of  some  repetition,  subjoin  a 
more  complete  summary,  accompanied  by  a  few  observations. 

The  religion  of  Islam,  as  we  observed  on  the  before-men- 
tioned occasion,  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  Faitu  and  Prac- 
tice : — and  first  of  Faith.  This  is  distributed  under  six 
different  heads,  or  articles,  viz. :  1st,  &ith  in  God;  2d,  in 
his  angels;  3d,  in  his  Scriptures  or  Koran;  4th,  in  his 
prophets ;  5th,  in  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment ;  6th, 
in  predestination.  Of  these  we  will  briefly  treat  in  the  or- 
der wc  have  enumerated  them. 

Faith  in  God. — Mahomet  inculcated  the  belief  that  there 

iBj  was,  and  ever  will  be,  one  only  God,  the  creator  of  all 

Uiings ;  who  is  single  immutable,  omniscient,  omnipotent, 
VOL.  I.  15* 
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all  mercifiil  and  eternal.  The  nnitj  of  God  was  spedficallj 
and  strongly  urged,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Trinity  of 
the  Christians.  It  was  designated,  in  the  profession  of 
faith,  hy  raising  one  finger,  and  exclaiming,  "  La  illaha  f 
^llah  ! "  There  b  no  GU>d  but  God — to  which  waa  added, 
'^  Mohamed  Resoul  Allah  I "  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of 
God. 

Faith  in  Anoels. — The  beautiful  doctrine  of  angels,  or 
ministering  spirits,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
universal  of  oriental  creeds,  is  interwoven  throughout  the 
Islam  system.  They  are  represented  as  ethereal  beings, 
created  from  fire,  the  purest  of  elements,  perfect  in  form 
aud  radiant  in  beauty,  but  without  sex ;  free  from  all  gross 
or  sensual  passion,  and  all  the  appetites  and  infirmities. of 
frail  humanity ;  and  existing  in  perpetual  and  un&ding 
youth.  They  arc  various  in  their  degrees  and  duties,  and 
in  their  favor  with  the  Deity.  Some  worship  around  the 
celestial  throne ;  others  perpetually  hymn  the  praises  of  Al- 
lah ;  some  are  winged  messengers  to  execute  his  orders,  and 
others  intercede  for  the  children  of  men. 

Tlie  most  distinguished  of  this  heavenly  host  are  four 
Archangels.  Gabriel,  the  angel  of  revelations,  who  writes 
down  the  divine  decrees ;  Michael,  the  champion,  who  fights 
the  battles  of  the  faith ;  Azrall,  the  angel  of  death ;  and  la- 
rnfil,  who  holds  the  awful  commission  to  sound  the  trumpet  on 
the  day  of  resurrection.  There  was  another  angel  named  Asa- 
cil,  the  same  as  Lucifer,  once  the  most  glorious  of  the  celestial 
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band;  bat  ha  became  prond  and  rebellious.  Wlien  God 
eommanded  his  angels  to  worship  Adam,  Azazil  refused,  say- 
ing, ^'  Why  should  I,  whom  thou  hast  created  of  fire.,  bow 
down  to  one  whom  thou  hast  formed  of  claj  ?  "  For  this 
ofTence  he  was  accursed  and  cast  forth  from  paradise,  and  his 
name  changed  to  Eblis,  which  signifies  despair.  In  revenge 
of  his  abasement,  he  works  all  kinds  of  mischief  against  the 
children  of  men,  and  inspires  them  with  disobedience  and 
impietj. 

Among  the  angels  of  inferior  rank  is  a  class  called  Moak* 
kibat ;  two  of  whom  keep  watoh  upon  each  mortal,  one  on 
the  right  hand,  the  other  on  the  left,  taking  note  of  every 
word  and  action.  At  the  close  of  each  day  they  fiy  up  to 
heaven  with  a  written  report,  and  are  replaced  by  two  simi- 
lar angels  on  the  following  day.  According  to  Mahometan 
tradition,  every  good  action  is  recorded  ten  times  by  the 
angel  on  the  right ;  and  if  the  mortal  commit  a  sin,  the  same 
benevolent  spirit  says  to  the  angel  on  the  left,  ^*  Forbear  for 
seven  hours  to  record  it ;  peradventure  he  may  repent  and 
pray  and  obtain  forgiveness." 

Beside  the  angelic  orders  Mahomet  inculcates  a  belief  in 
spiritual  beings  called  Gins  or  Genii,  who,  though  likewise 
created  of  fire,  partake  of  the  appetites  and  frailties  of  the 
children  of  the  dust,  and  like  them  are  ultimately  liable  to 
death.  By  beings  of  this  nature,  which  haunt  the  solitudes 
of  the  desert,  Mahomet,  as  we  have  shown,  professed  to  have 
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femtk  MX,  and  exelndes  theni  from  paradise.  This  erroi 
arises  from  his  omittiog  to  mention  their  enjoyments  in  a 
future  state,  while  he  details  those  of  his  own  sex  with  the 
minuteness  of  a  voluptuary.  The  heatification  of  virtuous 
females  is  alluded  to  in  the  56th  Sura  of  the  Koran,  and  also 
in  ot)*er  places,  although  from  the  vagueness  of  the  language 
a  cur  x>ry  reader  might  suppose  the  Houris  of  paradise  to  be 
intended. 

The  fourth  article  of  faith  relates  to  the  pbophbtb. 
Tb^ii-  number  amounts  to  two  hundred  thousand,  but  only 
six  at  3  super-eminent,  as  having  brought  new  laws  and  dis- 
penss  'Aona  upon  earth,  each  abrogating  those  previously  re- 
ceive 1  wherever  they  varied  or  were  contradictory.  These 
six  distiDguished  prophets  wore  Adam,  Noah,  Abrahanii 
Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet 

The  fifth  article  of  Islam  faith  is  on  the  bxsurrxction 
and  the  final  judohekt.  On  this  awful  subject  Mahomet 
blended  some  of  the  Christian  belief  with  certain  notions 
current  among  the  Arabian  Jews.  One  of  the  latter  is  the 
fearful  tribunal  of  the  Sepulchre.  When  Azra][l,  the  angel 
of  death,  has  performed  his  office,  and  the  corpse  has  been  con* 
signed  to  the  tomb,  two  black  angels,  Munkar  and  Nakeer, 
of  dipmal  and  appalling  aspect,  present  themselves  as  inquisi- 
tors ;  during  whose  scrutiny  the  soul  is  reunited  to  the  body. 
The  defunct,  being  commanded  to  sit  up,  is  interrogated  as 
to  the  two  great  points  of  faith,  the  unity  of  Qod  and  the 
divine  mission  of  Mahomet,  and  likewise  as  to  the  deeds 
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peniition  of  tlie  HelnrewR  ihat  the  souLi  of  the  just  will 
btve  a  place  in  heaven  under  the  throne  of  glory. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  sonls  of  infidels,  the  most  orthodox 
opinion  is  that  thej  will  be  repulsed  by  angels  both  from 
heaTen  and  earth,  and  cast  into  the  cavernous  bowels  of  the 
earth,  tiiere  to  await  in  tribulation  the  day  of  judgment. 

Thi  DAT  Of  RssuBBSonoN  will  be  preceded  by  signs  and 
portents  in  heaven  and  earth.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  moon ; 
a  change  in  the  course  of  the  sun,  rising  in  the  west  instead 
of  the  east ;  wars  and  tumults ;  a  universal  decay  of  faith ; 
the  advent  of  Antichrist ;  the  issuing  forth  of  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog to  desolate  the  world ;  a  great  smoke,  covering  the  whole 
earth :  these  and  many  more  prodigies  and  omens  affrighting 
tnd  harassing  the  souls  of  men,  and  producing  a  wretched- 
ness of  spirit  and  a  weariness  of  life ;  insomuch  that  a  man 
passing  by  a  grave  shall  envy  the  quiet  dead,  and  say, 
<*  Would  to  Qod  I  were  in  thy  place  >  " 

The  last  dread  signal  of  the  awful  day  will  be  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet  by  the  archangel  IzrafiL  At  the  sound  thereof 
the  earth  will  tremble ;  castles  and  towers  will  be  shaken  to 
the  ground,  and  mountains  levelled  with  the  plains.  The 
boe  of  heaven  will  be  darkened ;  the  firmament  will  melt 
away,  and  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars  will  fall  into  the  sea. 
The  ocean  will  be  eitler  dried  up,  or  will  boil  and  roll  in 
fiery  billows. 

At  the  sound  of  that  dreadful  trump  a  panic  will  fall  on 
the  human  race;  men  will  fly  from  their  brothers,  their 
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good  and  efil  aetiQiis  of  his  life.    A  miglity  balance  will 
be  poiaed  hj  the  aogel  Ghibriel ;  in  one  of  the  scales,  termed 
Ligfaii  will  be  placed  his  good  actions ;  in  the  other,  termed 
Darkneas,  hia  eril  deeds.     An  atom  or  a  grain  of  mustard- 
aeed  will  soffioe  to  tarn  this  balance ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
■entcnoe  will  depend  on  the  preponderance  of  eiUier  scala 
At  that  moment  retribution  will  be  exacted  for  every  wron;- 
and  injury.     He  who  has  wronged  a  fellow-mortal  will  ha> 
to  repay  him  with  a  portion  of  his  own  good  deeds,  or,  if  h 
kayi*  none  to  boast  of,  will  have  to  take  upon  himself  a  pro 
poitionate  weight  of  the  other's  sins. 

The  trial  of  the  balance  will  be  succeeded  by  the  ordeal 
of  the  bridge.  The  whole  assembled  multitude  will  have  to 
follow  Mahomet  across  the  bridge  Al  Serdt,  as  fine  as  the 
edge  of  a  scimetar,  which  crosses  the  gulf  of  Jehennam  or 
HelL  Infidels  and  sinful  Moslems  will  grope  along  it  darjc- 
ling  and  fall  into  the  abyss ;  but  the  faithful,  aided  by  a 
beaming  light,  will  cross  with  the  swiftness  of  birds  and  enter 
the  realms  of  paradise.  The  idea  of  this  bridge,  and  of  the 
dreary  realm  of  J^ennam,  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
partly  from  the  Jews,  but  chiefly  firom  the  Magians. 

Jehennam  is  a  region  fraught  with  all  kinds  of  horrors. 
The  very  trees  have  writhing  serpents  for  branches,  bearing 
for  fruit  the  heads  of  demons.  We  forbear  to  dwell  upon 
the  partioulars  of  this  dismal  abode,  which  are  given  with 
nainfol  and  often  disgusting  minuteness.  It  is  described  aa 
aonsisting  of  seven  stagesi  one  below  the  other,  and  varying 
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in  the  nature  6ii  intensity  of  torment.  The  first  stage  is 
allotted  to  Atheists,  who  deny  creator  and  creation,  and  be- 
lieve the  world  to  be  eternal.  The  second  for  ManicheaDS 
and  others  that  admit  two  divine  principles;  and  for  the 
Arabian  idolaters  of  the  era  of  Mahomet  The  third  is  foi 
the  Brahmins  of  India ;  the  fourth  for  the  Jews ;  the  fifth 
for  Christians ;  the  sixth  for  the  Magians  or  Ghebers  of 
Persia ;  the  seventh  for  hypocrites,  who  profess  without  be- 
lieving in  religion. 

The  fierce  angel  Thabeck,  that  is  to  say,  the  Exeontioneri 
presides  over  this  region  of  terror. 

We  must  observe  that  the  general  nature  of  Jehennam, 
and  the  distribution  of  its  punishments,  have  given  rise  to 
various  commentaries  and  expositions  among  the  Moslem 
doctors.  It  is  maintained  by  some,  and  it  is  a  popular  doe* 
trine,  that  none  of  the  believers  in  Allah  and  his  prophets 
will  be  condemned  to  eternal  punishment.  Their  sins  will 
be  expiated  by  proportionate  periods  of  suffering,  varying 
from  nine  hundred  to  nine  thousand  years. 

Some  of  the  most  humane  among  the  Doctors  contend 
against  eternity  of  punishment  to  any  class  of  sinners,  saying 
that,  as  God  is  all  merciful,  even  infidels  will  eyemtually  be 
pardoned.  Those  who  have  an  intercessor,  as  the  Christians 
have  in  Jesus  Christ,  will  be  first  redeemed.  The  liberality 
of  these  worthy  commentators,  however,  does  not  extend  so  far 
%8  to  Qdmit  them  into  paradise  among  true  believers ;  but 
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oonelndes  that,  after  loDg  pnnishment,  thej  will  be  relieved 
from  their  torments  by  anDihilation. 

Between  JeheoDam  and  paradise  is  Al  Araf  or  the  Parti- 
tion, a  region  destitute  of  peace  or  pleasure,  destined  for  the 
reception  of  infants,  lunatics,  idiots,  and  such  other  beings 
■8  haye  done  neither  good  nor  evil  For  such  too  whose 
good  and  evil  deeds  balance  each  other ;  though  these  may 
be  admitted  to  paradise  through  the  intercession  of  Ma- 
homet, on  performing  an  act  of  adoration,  to  turn  the  scales 
in  their  fiivor.  It  is  said  that  the  tenants  of  this  region  can 
oonverse  with  their  neighbors  on  either  hand,  the  blessed  and 
the  condemned;  and  that  Al  Araf  appears  a  paradise  to 
those  in  hell  and  a  hell  to  those  in  paradise. 

Al  J  ANN  at,  or  the  Garden. — When  the  true  believer 
has  passed  through  all  his  trials,  and  expiated  all  his  sins,  he 
refreshes  himself  at  the  pool  of  the  Prophet.  This  is  a  lake 
of  fragrant  water,  a  month's  journey  in  circuit,  fed  by  the 
river  Al  Cauther,  which  flows  from  paradise.  The  water  of 
this  lake  is  sweet  as  honey,  cold  as  snow,  and  clear  as 
crystal ;  he  who  once  tastes  of  it  will  never  more  be  tor- 
mented by  thirst ;  a  blessing  dwelt  upon  with  peculiar  zest 
by  Arabian  writers,  accustomed  to  the  parching  thirst  of  the 
desert 

After  the  true  believer  has  drunk  of  this  water  of  life, 
Ibe  gate  of  paradise  is  open  to  him  by  the  angel  Rush  van. 
The  same  prolixity  and  minuteness  which  occur  in  the  de« 
foription  of  Jehennam,  are  lavished  on  the  delights  of  panu 
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difle,  until  the  imagination  is  danled  and  oonfosed  bj  the 
details.  The  soil  is  of  the  finest  wheaten  floor,  fragrant  with 
perfumes,  and  strewed  with  pearls  and  hyacinths  instead  of 
sands  and  pebbles. 

Some  of  the  streams  are  of  crystal  parity,  running  be- 
tween green  banks  enamelled  with  flowers ;  others  are  of  milk, 
of  wine  and  honey ;  flowing  over  beds  of  musk,  between  mar- 
gins of  camphire,  covered  with  moss  and  saffron  1  The  air 
is  sweeter  than  the  spicy  gales  of  Sabea,  and  cooled  by  spark- 
ling fountains.  Here,  too,  is  Taba,  the  wonderful  tree  of 
life,  so  large  that  a  fleet  horse  would  need  a  hundred  yean 
to  cross  its  shade.  The  boughs  are  laden  with  every  variety 
of  delicious  fruit,  and  bend  to  the  hand  of  those  who  seek  to 
gather. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  blissful  garden  are  clothed  in 
raiment  sparkling  with  jewels ;  they  wear  crowns  of  gold  en- 
riched with  pearls  and .  diamonds,  and  dwell  in  sumptuous 
palaces  or  silken  pavilions,  recliniDg  on  voluptuous  couches 
Here  every  believer  will  have  hundreds  of  attendants,  bear- 
ing dishes  and  goblets  of  gold,  to  serve  him  with  every  varie- 
ty of  exquisite  viand  and  beverage.  He  will  eat  without  sa* 
tiety,  and  drink  without  inebriation ;  the  last  morsel  and  the 
last  drop  will  be  equally  relished  with  the  first :  he  will  fed 
no  repletion,  and  need  no  evacuation. 

The  air  will  resound  with  the  melodious  voice  of  Izrafil, 
and  the  songs  of  the  daughters  of  paradise;  the  very  rustling 
of  the  trees  will  produce  ravishing  harmony,  while  myriads  of 
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beils,  hanging  among  their  branches,  will  be  put  in  dulcet 
motion  by  airs  from  the  throne  of  Allah. 

Above  all,  the  faithful  will  be  blessed  with  female  society 
to  the  fall  extent  even  of  oriental  imaginings.  Beside  the 
wives  he  had  on  earth,  who  will  rejoin  him  in  all  their  prii»- 
tiue  charms,  he  will  be  attended  by  the  HC^r  al  OyOn  or 
Ilouris,  so  called  from  their  large  black  eyes ;  resplendent 
beings,  free  from  every  human  defect  or  frailty ;  perpetually 
retaining  their  youth  and  beauty,  and  renewing  their  virgin- 
ity. Seventy-two  of  these  are  allotted  to  every  believer. 
The  intercourse  with  them  will  be  fruitful  or  not  according 
to  their  wish,  and  the  offspring  will  grow  within  an  hour  to 
the  same  stature  with  the  parents. 

That  the  true  believer  will  be  fully  competent  to  the  en- 
joyments of  this  blissful  region,  he  will  rise  from  the  grave  in 
the  prime  of  manhood,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  of  the  stature  of 
Adam,  which  was  thirty  cubits ;  with  all  his  faculties  im- 
proved to  a  state  of  preternatural  perfection,  with  the  abili- 
ities  of  a  hundred  men,  and  with  desires  and  appetites  quick* 
ened  rather  than  sated  by  enjoyment 

These  and  similar  delights  are  prom  bed  to  the  meanest 
of  the  faithful ;  there  are  gradations  of  enjoyment,  however, 
as  of  merit ;  but,  as  to  those  prepared  for  the  most  deserv- 
ing, Mahomet  found  the  powers  of  description  exhausted,  and 
was  fain  to  make  use  of  the  text  from  Scripture,  that  they 
should  be  such  things  ''  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not 
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heurd,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  oob- 
oeive." 

The  ezponnders  of  the  Mahometan  law  differ  in  thor 
opinions  as  to  the  whole  meaning  of  this  system  of  rewards 
and  pnnbhmeDts.  One  set  understanding  every  thing  in  a 
fignrative,  the  other  in  a  literal  sense.  The  former  insist- 
that  the  prophet  spake  in  parable,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
coarse  perceptions  and  sensual  natures  of  his  hearers ;  and 
maintain  that  the  joys  of  heayen  will  be  mental  as  well  as 
corporeal;  the  resurrection  being  of  both  soul  and  body. 
The  soul  will  revel  in  a  supernatural  development  and  em« 
ployment  of  ^11  its  faculties ;  in  a  knowledge  of  all  the  arcana 
of  nature ;  the  full  revelation  of  every  thing  past,  present,  and 
to  come.  The  enjoyments  of  the  body  will  be  equally  suited 
to  its  various  senses,  and  perfected  to  a  supernatural  degree. 

The  same  expounders  regard  the  description  of  Jehennam 
as  equally  figurative ;  the  torments  of  the  soul  consisting  in 
the  anguish  of  perpetual  remorse  for  past  crimes,  and  deep 
and  ever  increasing  despair  for  the  loss  of  heaven ;  those  of 
the  body  in  excruciating  and  never-ending  pain. 

The  other  doctors,  who  construe  every  thing  in  a  litera 
aense,  are  considered  the  most  orthodox,  and  their  sect  is  be* 
yond  measure  the  most  numerous.  Most  of  the  particulars  in 
the  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  have  close  affinity  to  the  superstitions  of  the  Magians 
and  the  Jewish  Rabbins.  The  Houri,  or  black-eyed  nymphs, 
who  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  Moslem's  paradise,  are 
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to  be  the  nune  m  the  Hunm  Behest  of  the 
Hagiy  and  Maihomet  is  accused  by  Christian  investigators  of 
liaTing  purloined  mnch  of  his  description  of  heaven  from  the 
•oooont  of  the  New  Jemsalem  in  the  Apocalypse ;  with  sach 
warimtion  as  is  used  by  knavish  jewellers,  when  they  appro- 
priate stolen  jewels  to  their  own  use. 

Ths  sixth  and  last  article  of  the  Islam  &ith  is  Pbbdes- 
nXATiOK,  and  on  this  Hahomet  evidently  reposed  his  chief 
d^Mndence  for  the  success  of  his  military  enterprises.  He 
inoulcated  that  every  event  had  been  predetermined  by  God, 
and  written  down  in  the  eternal  tablet  previous  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  That  the  destiny  of  every  individual, 
and  the  hour  of  his  death,  were  irrevocably  fixed,  and  could 
neither  be  varied  nor  evaded  by  any  effort  of  human  saga- 
city or  foresight  Under  this  persuasion,  the  Moslems  en- 
gaged in  battle  without  risk ;  and,  as  death  in  battle  was 
equivalent  to  martyrdom,  and  entitled  them  to  an  immedi- 
ate admission  into  paradise,  they  had  in  either  alternative, 
death  or  victory,  a  certainty  of  gain. 

This  doctrine,  according  to  which-  men  by  their  own  free 
will  can  neither  avoid  sin  nor  avert  punishment,  is  consider- 
ed by  many  Mussulmen  as  derogatory  to  the  justice  and 
clemency  of  Qod ;  and  several  sects  have  sprung  up,  who  en- 
deavor to  soften  and  explain  away  this  perplexing  dogma ; 
but  the  number  of  these  doubters  b  small,  and  they  are  not 
eonsidered  orthodox. 

The  doctrine  of  Predestint  tion  was  one  of  those  timel]^ 
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trine  of  predestiiiation  began  its  baneftd  worL  Enervated 
by  poaee,  and  the  sensoalitj  permitted  by  the  Koran — ^which 
80  distinctly  separates  its  doctrines  from  the  pure  and  self 
denying  religion  of  the  Messiah — the  Moslem  regarded  every 
reverse  as  preordained  by  Allah,  and  inevitable ;  to  be  borne 
stoically,  since  human  exertion  and  foresight  were  vain. 
*'  Help  thyself  and  Qod  will  help  thee,"  was  a  precept  nevef 
in  force  with  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and  its  reverse  has 
been  their  fate.  The  crescent  has  waned  before  the  cross, 
and  exists  in  Europe,  where  it  was  once  so  mighty,  only 
by  the  snffirage,  or  rather  the  jealousy  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian powers,  probably  ere  long  to  furnish  another  illustra 
tion,  that  '^  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
sword." 

RELIGIOUS   PRACTICB. 

The  articles  of  religious  practice  are  fourfold :  Prayer, 
including  ablution.  Alms,  Fasting,  Pilgrimage. 

Ablution  is  eDJoined  as  preparative  to  prater,  purity  of 
body  being  considered  emblematical  of  purity  of  souL  It  is 
prescribed  in  the  Koran  with  curious  precision.  The  face, 
arms,  elbows,  feet,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  head,  to  be  wash- 
ed once ;  the  hands,  mouth  and  nostrils,  three  times ;  the 
ears  to  be  moistened  with  the  residue  of  the  water  used  for 
the  head,  and  the  teeth  to  be  cleaned  with  a  brush.  The 
ablution  to  commence  on  the  right  and  terminate  od  the 
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kA  in  washing  the  hands  and  feet  to  begin  with  the  fingen 
and  toes ;  where  water  b  not  to  be  had,  fine  sand  may  be 
Qsed. 

Pbatsr  is  to  be  performed  five  times  every  day,  tii.  : 
the  first  in  the  morning  before  sunrise;  the  second  at  noon;  ' 
the  third  in  the  afternoon  before  sunset ;  the  fourth  in  the 
evening  between  sunset  and  dark ;  the  fifth  between  twilight 
and  the  first  watch,  being  the  vesper  prayer.  A  sixth  prayer 
a  volunteered  by  many  between  the  first  watch  of  the  night 
and  the  dawn  of  day.  These  prayers  are  but  iv^petitions  of 
the  same  laudatory  ejaculation,  "  God  is  great  1  €k>d  is  pow- 
erful 1  God  is  all  powerful !  '*  and  are  counted  by  the  scrupu- 
lous upon  a  string  of  beads.  They  may  be  performed  at  the 
mosque,  or  in  any  clean  place.  During  prayer  the  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  Kcbla,  or  point  of  the  heaven  in  the  direction 
of  Mecca ;  which  is  indicated  in  every  moEque  by  a  niche 
called  Al  Mehrab,  and  externally  by  the  position  of  the 
minarets  and  doors.  Even  the  postures  to  be  observed  in 
prayer  are  prescribed,  and  the  most  solemn  act  of  adoration 
is  by  bowing  the  forehead  to  the  ground.  Females  in  prayer 
are  not  to  stretch  forth  their  arms,  but  to  fold  them  on  their 
bosoms.  They  are  not  to  make  as  profound  inflexions  as  the 
men.  They  are  to  pray  in  a  low  and  gentle  tone  of  voice. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  accompany  the  men  to  the 
mosque,  lest  the  minds  of  the  worshippers  should  be  drawn 
from  their  devotions.    In  addiessing  themselves  to  (}od,  the  , 
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are  enjoined  to  do  bo  with  hnmility ;  patting  aside 
eostlj  ornaments  and  sumptnons  appareL 

Many  of  the  Mahometan  obserrances  with  respect  to 
prayer  were  similar  to  those  previously  maintained  by  the 
Sabeans ;  others  agreed  with  the  ceremonials  prescribed  by 
the  Jewish  Rabbins.  Such  were  the  postures,  inflexions  and 
prostrations,  and  the  taming  of  the  face  towards  the  Keblai 
which,  however,  with  the  Jews  was  in  the  direction  of  tbi 
temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Prayer,  with  the  Moslem,  is  a  daily  exercise;  but  on 
Friday  there  is  a  sermon  in  the  mosque.  This  day  was  gen« 
erally  held  sacred  among  oriental  nations  as  the  day  on 
whioh  man  was  created.  The  Sabean  idolaters  consecrated 
it  to  Astarte,  or  Venus,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  planets 
and  brightest  of  the  stars.  Mahomet  adopted  it  as  his 
Sabbath,  partly  perhaps  from  early  habitude,  but  chiefly  to 
vary  from  the  Saturday  of  the  Jews  and  Sunday  of  the 
Christians. 

The  second  article  of  religious  practice  is  Gharitt,  or 
the  giving  of  alms.  There  are  two  kinds  of  alms,  viz. :  those 
prescribed  by  law,  called  Zacat,  like  tithes  in  the  Christian 
church,  to  be  made  in  specified  proportions,  whether  in  money, 
wares,  cattle,  corn,  or  fruit ;  and  voluntary  gifts  termed  Sada- 
kat,  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  giver.  Every  Moslem  is 
enjoined,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  to  dispense  a  tenth  of  his 
revenue  in  relief  of  the  indigent  and  distressed. 

The  third  arhcU  of  practice  is  Fisting,  also  supposed  to 
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have  been  derived  from  tiie  Jews.  In  eeeh  year  for  tbirtj 
days,  dnnng  the  montli  Rhamadan,  the  true  believer  ia  to 
abstain  rigorously,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  son, 
from  meat  and  drink,  baths,  pcrfnmes,  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes,  and  all  other  gratifications  and  delights  of  the  senses. 
This  is  considered  a  great  triumph  of  self-denial,  mortifying 
and  subduing  the  several  appetites,  and  purifying  both  body 
and  souL  Of  these  three  articles  of  practice  the  Prince 
Abdalasis  used  to  say,  "  Prayer  leads  us  half  way  to  Qod ; 
fiisting  conveys  us  to  his  threshold,  but  alms  conducts  us  into 
his  presence.'* 

PiLGRiMAQS  is  the  fourih  grand  practical  duty  enjoined 
upon  Moslems.  Every  true  believer  is  bound  to  make  one 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  the  course  of  his  life,  either  personally 
or  by  proxy.  In  the  latter  ease,  his  name  must  be  mentioned 
in  every  prayer  offered  up  by  his  substitute. 

Pilgrimage  is  incumbent  only  on  free  persons  of  mature 
age,  sound  intellect,  and  who  have  health  and  wealth 
enough  to  bear  the  fiitigues  and  expenseii  of  the  jour^ 
ney  The  pilgrim  before  his  departure  from  home  arranges 
all  his  afiigdrs,  public  and  domestic,  as  if  preparing  for  hii 
death. 

On  the  appointed  day,  which  is  either  Tuesday,  Thnrs^ 
day,  or  Saturday,  as  being  propitious  for  the  purpose,  ht' 
assembles  his  wives,  ohildren,  and  all  his  household,  and  de* 
voutly  commends  them  and  all  his  concerns  to  the  care  of 
God  durmg  hb  holy  enterprise.      Then   passing  one  end 
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rf  hiA  turlMii  beneath  his  ohin  to  the  opposite  side  of  his 
head,  like  the  attire  of  a  nuo,  and  grasping  a  stout  staff 
of  bitter  almonds,  he  takes  leare  of  his  household,  and 
tallies  firom  the  apartment,  exclaiming,  **  In  the  name  of 
Qod  I  undertake  this  holy  work,  confiding  in  his  protection. 
I  belieye  in  him,  and  place  in  his  hands  my  actions  and 
my  life." 

On  leaving  the  portal  he  turns  his  fiioe  toward  the  Kebla 
repeats  certain  passages  of  the  Koran,  and  adds,  *'  I  turn  my 
face  to  the  Holy  Caaba,  the  throne  of  God,  to  accomplish  the 
pilgrimage  commanded  by  his  law,  and  which  shall  draw  me 
near  to  him." 

He  finally  puts  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  mounts  into  tho 
saddle,  commends  himself  again  to  Gtod,  almighty,  all 
wise,  all  merciful,  and  sets  forth  on  his  pilgrimage.  The 
time  of  departure  is  always  calculated  so  as  to  insure  an 
arrival  at  Mecca  at  the  beginning  of  the  pilgrim  month 
DhuU-hajjL 

Three  laws  are  to  be  obserred  throughout  this  pious 
journey. 

1.  To  commence  no  quarreL 

2.  To  bear  meekly  all  harshness  and  reviling. 

3.  To  promote  peace  and  good-will  among  his  companions 
in  the  caravan. 

He  is,  moreover,  to  be  liberal  in  his  donations  and 
vharitics  throughout  his  pilgrimage. 

When  arrived  at  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca,  ho 
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allowB  hia  hair  and  nails  to  grow,  strips  himself  to  the  don, 
and  assumes  the  Ihram  or  pilgrim  garb,  consisting  of  tira 
Boar&y  without  seams  or  decorations,  and  of  any  stuff  except* 
ing  silk.  One  of  these  is  folded  round  the  loins,  the  other 
thrown  oyer  the  neck  and  shoulders,  leaying  the  right  arm 
free.  The  head  is  uncovered,  but  the  aged  and  infirm  art 
permitted  to  fold  something  round  it  in  consideration  of  aim 
given  to  the  poor.  Umbrellas  are  allowed  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun,  and  indigent  pilgrims  supply  their  place  bj 
a  rag  on  the  end  of  a  staff. 

The  instep  must  be  bare ;  and  peculiar  sandals  are  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  or  a  piece  of  the  upper  leather  of  the 
shoe  is  cut  out.  The  pilgrim,  when  thus  attired,  is  termed 
Al  Mohrem. 

The  Ihram  of  females  is  an  ample  cloak  and  veil,  envelop- 
ing  the  whole  person,  so  that,  in  strictness,  the  wrists,  tlie 
ankles,  and  even  the  eyes  should  be  concealed. 

When  once  assumed,  the  Ihram  must  be  worn  until  the 
pilgrimage  is  completed,  however  unsuited  it  may  be  to  the 
season  or  the  weather.  While  wearing  it,  the  pilgrim  must 
abstain  from  all  lioentiousness  of  language ;  all  sensual  inter- 
course ;  all  quarrels  and  acts  of  violence ;  he  must  not  even 
take  the  life  of  an  insect  that  infests  him ;  though  an  excep- 
tion is  made  in  regard  to  biting  dogs,  to  scorpions,  and  birds 
of  prey. 

On  arriving  at  Mecca,  he  leaves  his  baggage  in  some 
shop,  and,  without  attention  to  any  worldly  concern,  repairs 
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ftnif^twaj  to  the  Oaabfti  oonduoied  hj  one  of  the  Metoweb 
or  guides,  who  are  alwajs  at  hand  to  offer  their  Benrices  to 
pilgrims. 

Entering  the  moeqne  by  the  Bab  el  Salam,  or  gate  of  Sal 
station,  he  makes  four  prostrations,  and  repeats  certain  pray- 
ers as  he  passes  under  the  aroh.  Approaching  the  Caaba,  he 
makes  four  prostrations  opposite  the  Black  Stone,  which  he 
then  kisses ;  or,  if  preyented  by  the  throng,  he  touches  it 
with  his  rij^t  hand,  and  kisses  that  Departing  from  the 
Blaok  Stone,  and  keeping  the  building  on  his  left  hand,  he 
makes  the  seren  circuits,  the  three  first  quickly,  the  latter 
four  with  slow  and  solemn  pace.  Certain  prayers  are  repeated 
in  a  low  voice,  and  the  Black  Stone  kissed,  or  touched,  at  the 
end  of  every  circuit. 

The  Towaf,  or  procession,  round  the  Caaba  was  an  an- 
cient ceremony,  observed  long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
and  performed  by  both  sexes  entirely  naked.  Mahomet  pro- 
hibited this  exposure,  and  prescribed  the  Ihram  or  pilgrim 
dress.  The  female  Hajji  walk  the  Towaf  generally  during 
the  night ;  though  occasionally  they  perform  it  mingled  with 
the  men  in  the  daytime.* 

The  seven  circuits  being  completed,  the  pilgrim  presses 
his  breast  against  the  wall  between  the  Black  Stone  and  the 
door  of  the  Caaba,  and  with  outstretched  arms,  prays  for  par- 
don of  his  sins. 

He  then  repairs  to  the  Makam,  or  station  of  Abrabami 

•  Buvkhardt*!  Tnvels  in  Arabia,  vol.  L  p.  260,  Loud,  edit,  1829. 
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makes  four  prostrations,  prays  for  ihe-iiitemediation  of  the 
Patriarch,  and  thence  to  the  well  Zem  Zem,  and  drinks  as 

much  of  the  water  as  he  can  swallow. 

During  all  this  ceremonial,  the  nninstructed  Hajji  has 
his  guide  or  Metowef  close  at  his  heels,  mattering  prayers 
for  him  to  repeat  He  is  now  conducted  oat  of  the  moeqne 
by  the  gate  Bab  el  Zafa  to  a  slight  ascent  about  fifty  paces 
distant,  called  the  Hill  of  Zafa,  when,  after  uttering  a  prayer 
with  uplifted  hands,  he  commences  the  holy  promenade,  called 
the  Saa  or  Say.  This  lies  through  a  straight  and  level  street 
called  Al  Mcssa,  six  hundred  paces  in  length,  lined  with  shops 
like  a  bazaar,  and  terminating  at  a  place  called  Merowa. 
The  walk  of  the  Say  is  in  commemoration  of  the  wandering 
of  Hagar  over  the  same  ground,  in  search  of  water  for  her 
child  Ishmael.  The  pilgrim,  therefore,  walks  at  times  slowly, 
with  an  inquisitive  air,  then  runs  in  a  certain  place,  and 
again  walks  gravely,  stopping  at  times  and  looking  anxiously 
back. 

Having  repeated  the  walk  up  and  down  this  street  seven 
times,  the  Hajji  enters-  a  barber's  shop  at  Merowa ;  his  head 
is  shaved,  his  nails  pared,  the  barber  muttering  prayers  and 
the  pilgrim  repeating  them  all  the  time.  The  paring  and 
shearing  are  then  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  and  the 
most  essential  duties  of  the  pilgrimage  are  considered  as  ful- 
filled.* 

•  The  greater  part  of  the  particnlan  concerning  Mecca  and  Medin», 
and  their  xetpeotiTe  pOgrimagea,  are  gathered  firoEi  the  writaogs  of  that 
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On  the  mnih  of  the  month  Al  Dhul-hajji,  the  pilgrims 
aiake  a  hnrried  and  tamoltaous  visit  to  Arafat,  where  thej 
remain  until  sunset;  then  pass  the  night  in  prayer  at  an  Or- 
atorj'y  called  Mosdalifa,  and  hefore  sunrise  next  moruiDg  re- 
pair to  the  yallej  of  Mena,  where  they  throw  seven  stones  at 
each  of  three  pillars,  in  imitation  of'Ahraham,  and  some  say 
also  of  Adam,  who  drove  away  the  devil  from  this  spot  with 
stones,  when  disturhed  hy  him  in  his  devotions. 

Such  are  the  main  ceremonies  which  form  this  great  Mos- 
lem rite  of  pilgrimage ;  but  before  concluding  this  sketch  of 
Islam  fiuth,  and  closing  this  legendary  memoir  of  its  founder, 
we  cannot  forbear  to  notice  one  of  his  innovations,  which  has 
entailed  perplexity  on  all  his  followers,  and  particular  incon- 
▼enience  on  pious  pilgrims 

The  Arabian  year  consists  of  twelve  lunar  months,  con- 
taining alternately  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days,  and  making 
three  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  the  whole,  so  that  eleven  days 
were  lost  in  every  solar  year.  To  make  up  the  deficiency,  a 
thirteenth  or  wandering  month  was  added  to  every  third 
year,  previous  to  the  era  of  Mahomet,  to  the  same  effect  as 

Aoeorate  and  indefadguable  traveller,  Borckliardt ;  who,  in  the  di^gniso  of 
a  pilgrim,  visited  these  shrines,  and  complied  with  all  the  forms  and  cere- 
monialA.  Ilia  work  throws  great  light  upon  the  mourners  and  customs  oi 
the  East,  and  practice  of  the  Mahommetao  faith. 

The  facts  related  bjr  Borckhardt  have  been  collated  with  those  of  other 
travellers  and  writers,  and  many  particulars  have  been  interwoven  with 
thorn  from  other  sources. 
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one  day  is  added  in  the  Christian  calendar  to  erery  ]mf» 
year.  Mahomet,  who  was  unedncated  and  ignorant  of  a» 
tronomy,  retrenched  this  thirteenth  or  intercahiry  month,  aii 
contrary  to  the  divine  order  of  revolations  of  the  moon,  and 
reformed  the  calendar  by  a  dirine  revelation  during  his  ksk 
pilgrimage.  This  is  recorded  in  the  ninth  sura  or  chapter  of 
the  Koran  to  the  following  effect : 

'*  For  the  number  of  months  is  twelve,  as  was  ordamed 
by  Allah,  and  recorded  on  the  eternal  tables*  on  the  day 
wherein  he  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 

**  Transfer  not  a  sacred  month  unto  another  month,  for 
▼erily  it  is  an  innovation  of  the  infidels." 

The  number  of  days  thus  lost  amount  in  33  years  to  363. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  add  an  intercalary  year 
as  the  end  of  each  thirty-third  year  to  reduce  the  Mahom- 
metan  into  the  Christian  era. 

One  great  inconvenience  arising  from  this  revelation  of 
the  prophet  is,  that  the  Moslem  months  do  not  indicate  the 
season ;  as  they  commence  earlier  by  eleven  days  every  year. 
This  at  certain  epochs  is  a  sore  grievance  to  the  votaries  to 
Mecca,  as  the  great  pilgrim  month  DhuU-Hajji,  during  which 
they  are  compelled  to  wear  the  Ihraro,  or  half-naked  pilgrim 
garb,  runs  the  round  of  the  seasons,  occurring  at  one  time  in 

*  The  eternal  tables  or  tablet  was  of  wnite  pearl,  extended  from  east 
to  west  and  from  earth  to  heaven.  AH  the  decrees  of  God  were  recorded 
OD  it,  and  all  events  past,  present,  and  to  oome,  to  aU  eternity.  It  was 
foarded  b j  angels. 
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flie  depth  of  wintor,  at  another  in  the  fenrid  heat  of  smor 
mer. 

Thus  Mahomet,  thongh  aooording  to  legendary  history  he 
eonld  order  the  moon  from  the  firmament  and  make  her  re- 
Tolye  aboat  the  saored  house,  could  not  control  her  monthly 
revolutionB ;  and  found  that  the  science  of  numbers  is  bop 
perior  even  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  sets  miracles  at  da* 
Banee. 
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PREFACE. 


It  ii  the  intention  of  the  author  in  tho  following  pages,  to 

trace  the  progress  of  the  Moslem  dominion  from  the  death  of 

Bfahomet,  in  a.  d.  622,  to  the  invasion  of  Spain,  in  a.d.  710. 

In  this  period,  which  did  not  occupy  fourscore  and  ten  years, 

and  passed  within  the  lifetime  of  many  an  aged  Arab,  the 

Moslems  extended  their  empire  and  their  faith  over  tho  wide 

regions  of  Asia  and   Africa,  subverting   the  empire  of  the 

Khosrus ;  subjugating  great  territories  in  India ;  establishing 

B  splendid  beat  of  power  in  Syria  ;  dictating  to  the  conquered 

lungdom  of  the  Pharaohs;  overrunning  the  whole  northern 

coast  of  Africa ;  scouring  tho  Mediterranean  with  their  ships ; 

®*TJ*»ng  their  conquests  in  one  direction  to  the  very  walls  of 

^^^^^tantinople,  and   in   another  to   the   extreme    limits    of 

**^Ui»itania ;  in  a  word,  trampling  down  all  the  old  dynasties 

^^^^^  once  held  haughty  and  magnificent  sway  in  the  East 

Vol.  a  1* 
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The  whole  presents^  a  striking  instance  of  the  triumph  of 
fimatic  enthusiasm  over  disciplined  yalor,  at  a  period  when  the 
invention  of  firearms  had  not  reduced  war  to  a  matter  of 
almost  arithmetical  calculation.  There  is  also  an  air  of  wild 
romance  about  many  of  the  events  recorded  in  this  narra- 
tive, owing  to  the  character  of  the  Arabs,  and  their  fondneai 
for  stratagems,  daring  exploits,  and  individual  achievements  ol 
an  extravagant  nature.  These  have  sometimes  been  softened, 
if  not  suppressed,  by  cautious  historians  ;  but  the  author  has 
found  them  so  in  unison  with  the  people  and  the  times,  and 
with  a  career  of  conquest,  of  itself  out  of  the  bounds  of  com- 
mon probability,  that  he  has  been  induced  to  leave  them  in  all 
their  graphic  force. 

Those  who  have  read  the  life  of  Mahomet,  will  find  in  the 
following  pages  most  of  their  old  acquaintances  again  engaged, 
but  in  a  vastly  grander  field  of  action  ;  leading  armies,  subju- 
gating empires,  and  dictating  from  the  palaces  and  thrones  of 
deposed  potentates. 

In  constructing  his  work,  which  is  merely  intended  for 
popular  use,  the  author  has  adopted  a  form  somewhat  between 
biography  and  chronicle,  admitting  of  personal  anecdote,  and 
a  greater  play  of  familiar  traits  and  peculiarities,  than  b  oon* 
sidered  admissible  in  the  stately  walk  of  history.     His  igno* 
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ranoe  of  the  oriental  langoages  has  obliged  him  to  take  hii 
materials  at  aeoond-hand,  where  he  ooald  have  wished  to  read 
them  in  the  original ;  such,  for  instance,  has  been  the  case  with 
the  acoonnts  given  by  the  Arabian  writer,  Al  Wdkidi,  of  the 
oonquest  of  Syria,  and  especially  of  the  siege  of  DamasouiB, 
which  retain  much  of  their  dramatic  spirit  even  in  the  homely 
pages  of  Ockley.  To  this  latter  writer,  the  author  has  been 
much  indebted,  as  well  as  to  the  Abb6  de  Marigny's  History 
of  the  Arabians,  and  to  D'Herbelot's  Bibliotheqno  Orientale. 
In  fact,  his  pages  are  often  a  mere  digest  of  facts  already 
before  the  public,  but  divested  of  cumbrous  diction  and  unin 
teresting  details.  Some,  however,  are  furnished  from  sources 
recently  laid  open,  and  not  hitherto  wrought  into  the  regular 
web  of  history. 

In  his  account  of  the  Persian  conquest,  the  author  has 
been  much  benefited  by  the  perusal  of  the  Gem£ildcsaal  of 
the  learned  Hammer-Purgstall,  and  by  a  translation  of  the  Per- 
sian historian  Tabari,  recently  given  to  the  public  through  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  by 
Mr.  John  P.  Brown,  dragoman  of  the  United  States  legation 
It  Constantinople. 

In  the  account  of  the  Moslem  conquests  along  the  northern 
eoast  of  A&ioa,  of  which  so  little  is  known,  he  has  gleaned 


■ 
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many  of  his  facts  from  Conde's  Damination  of  th«  Aiabt 
in  Spain ;  and  from  the  yaloable  work  on  tbe  same  snbjeoti 
recently  pat  forth  under  the  sanction  of  the  Oriental  Trans* 
lation  Fund  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  his  estimabls 
friend,  Don  Pascual  de  Ga^-angos,  formerly  Professor  of  Arabio 
in  the  Athenaeum  of  Madrid. 

The  author  might  cite  other  sources  whence  he  has  deriTod 
scattered  fieicts ;  but  it  appears  to  him  that  he  has  already  said 
enough  on  this  point,  about  a  work  written  more  through  in- 
clination than  ambition ;  and  which,  as  before  intimated, 
does  not  aspire  to  be  consulted  as  authority,  but  merely  to 
be  read  as  a  digest  of  current  knowledge,  adapted  to  popor 
lar  osa 
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MAHOMET  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Election  of  Aba  Beker.lSrst  Caliph,  Hegira  llth»  a.  d.  633. 

The  death  of  Mahomet  left  his  religion  without  a  head  and 
his  people  without  a  sovereign  ;  there  was  danger,  therefore, 
of  the  newly  formed  empire  falling  into  confusion.  All  Me- 
dina, on  the  day  of  his  death,  was  in  a  kind  of  tumult,  and 
nothing  but  the  precaution  of  Osama  Ibn  Zeid  in  planting 
the  standard  before  the  prophet's  door,  and  posting  troops  io 
various  parts,  prevented  popular  commotions.  The  questioT 
was,  on  whom  to  devolve  the  reins  of  government?  Foil 
names  stood  prominent  as  having  claims  of  affinity;  Aba 
Bcker,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali.  Abu  Beker  was  the  father 
of  Ayesha,  the  favorite  wife  of  Mahomet  Omar  was  father 
of  Hafsa.  another  of  his  wives,  and  the  one  to  whose  care  he 
had  confided  the  coffer  containing  the  revelations  of  the  Koran. 
Othman    had    married    successively  two    of  his   daughters, 
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bat  they  were  dead,  and  also  their  progeny.  All  was  oonsin- 
gennan  of  Mahomet  and  husband  of  Fatima,  his  only  daugh- 
ter. Such  were  the  ties  of  relationship  to  him  of  these 
four  great  captains.  The  right  of  succession,  in  order  of 
consanguinity,  lay  with  Ali ;  and  his  virtues  and  services  em- 
inently entitled  him  to  it  On  the  first  burst  of  his  generous 
seal,  when  Islamism  was  a  derided  and  persecuted  fiiith,  he 
bad  been  pronounced  by  Mahomet  his  brother,  his  vicegerent , 
he  had  ever  since  been  devoted  to  him  in  word  and  deed,  and 
had  honored  the  cause  by  his  magnanimity  as  sfgnally  as  he 
had  vindicated  it  byhis  valor.  His  friends,  confiding  in  the 
justice  of  his  claims,  gathered  round  him  in  the  dwelling  of 
his  wife  Fatima,  to  consult  about  means  of  putting  hin^  quietly 
in  possession  of  the  government  « 

Other  interests,  however,  were  at  work,  operating  upon  the 
public  mind.  Abu  Beker  was  held  up,  not  merely  as  con* 
nected  by  marriage  tics  with  the  prophet,  but  as  one  of  the 
first  and  most  zealous  of  his  disciples ;  as  the  voucher  for  the 
truth  of  his  night  journey ;  as  his  fellow-sufierer  in  persecu- 
tion ;  as  tlie  one  who  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  from 
Mecca ;  as  his  companion  in  the  cave  when  they  were  miracu 
lously  saved  from  discovery ;  as  his  counsellor  and  oo-operatoi 
in  all  his  plans  and  undertakings ;  as  the  one  in  fact  whom  the 
prophet  had  plainly  pointed  out  as  his  successor,  by  deputing 
him  to  officiate  in  his  stead  in  the  religious  ceremonies  during 
his  last  illness.     His  claims  were  strongly  urged  by  his  daogb- 
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Ajaolia)  who  had  great  inflnenoe  among  the  faithful ;  and 
^  was  stimohited  not  so  much  by  zeal  for  her  father,  as  bj 
"tred  of  All,  whom  she  had  never  forgiven  for  having  in- 
^^ined  his  ear  to  the  charge  of  incontinence  against  her  in  the 
^>^f brated  case  entitled  The*  False  Accasation. 

Omar  also  had  a  powerful  party  among  the  populace,  who 
tdmired  him  for  his  lion-like  demeanor ;  his  consummate  mill- 
isry  skill ;  his  straight-forward  simplicity  and  dauntless  cour- 
ige.     He  also  had  an  active  female  partisan  in  his  daughter 

While  therefore  Ali  and  his  friends  were  in  quiet  counsel 

in  the  house   of  Fatima,  many  of  the    principal    Moslems 

gathered  together    without   their  knowledge,   to   settle   the 

question  of  succession.     The    two   most    important   person 

Ages  in  this  assemblage  were  Abu  Beker  and  Omar.     The 

fii^t  measure  was  to  declare  the  supreme  power  not  heredi- 

^ry  but  elective;    a   measure  which  at   once  destroyed  the 

^I^ims  of  Ali  on  the  score    of  consanguinity,  and  left  the 

Matter  open  to  the  public  choice.     This  has  been  ascribed  to 

^l^e  jealousy  of  the  Koreishites  of  the  line  of  Abd  Schems , 

^bo  feared,  should  All's  claims  be  recognized,  that  the  sove- 

c^ign  power,  like  the  guardianship  of  the  Caaba,  might  be 

^^rpotoated  in  the  haughty  line  of  Haschem.     Some,  how- 

tr^er.  pretend  to  detect  in  it  the  subtle  and  hostile  influence  of 

^jesha. 

A  dispute  now  arose  between  the  Mohadjerins  or  refugees 
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from  Meooa  and  the  AnBariuis  or  Helpers  of  Modina,  ts  to 
the  olaims  of  their  respective  cities  in  nominating  a  soooesaof 
to  Mahomet.  The  former  founded  the  claims  of  Mecca  on 
its  being  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet,  and  the  first  in  which 
his  doctrines  had  been  divulged ;  thej  set  forward  their  own 
claims  also  as  his  townsmen,  his  relatives,  and  the  companions 
of  his  exile.  The  Ansarians,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  the 
superior  claims  of  Medina,  as  having  been  the  asylum  of  the 
prophet,  and  his  chosen  residence ;  and  on  their  own  claims  u 
having  supported  him  in  his  exile,  and  enabled  him  to  with- 
stand and  overcome  his  persecutors. 

The  dispute  soon  grew  furious,  and  scimetars  flashed  from 
their  scabbards,  when  one  of  the  people  of  Medina  proposed 
as  a  compromise,  that  each  party  should  furnish  a  ruler  aud 
the  government  have  two  heads.  Omar  derided  the  proposi 
tion  with  scorn.  ^  Two  blades/'  said  he,  ^  cannot  go  into  one 
sheath."  Abu  Bekcr  also  remonstrated  against  a  measure  cal- 
culated to  weaken  the  empire  in  its  very  infancy.  He  cod- 
jured  the  Moslems  to  remain  under  one  head,  and  named  Omar 
and  Abu  Obeidah  as  persons  worthy  of  the  office,  and  between 
whom  they  should  choose.  Abu  Obeidah  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est disciples  of  Mahomet,  he  had  accompanied  him  in  his  flight 
from  Mecca,  and  adhered  to  him  in  all  his  fortunes. 

The  counsel  of  Abu  Beker  calmed  for  a  time  the  tur 
bulence  of  the  assembly,  but  it  soon  revived  with  redoubled 
violence.    Upon  this  Omar  suddenly  rose,  advanced  to  Abo 
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BiiDer  ftnd  hailed  him  m  the  oldest)  best,  and  most  thoroughly 
tried  of  the  adherents  of  the  prophet,  and  the  one  most  worthy 
lo  snooeed  him.  So  saying,  he  kissed  his  hand  in  token  of  at 
i^giaaee,  and  swore  to  obey  him  as  his  sovereign. 

This  saerifiee  of  his  own  claims  in  favor  of  a  rival  stmek 
the  assembly  with  surprise,  and  opened  their  eyes  to  the  real 
merits  of  Abu  Beker.  They  beheld  in  him  the  fiuthfol  com- 
panion of  the  prophet,  who  had  always  been  by  his  side.  They 
knew  his  wisdom  and  moderation  and  venerated  his  gray  hairs. 
It  appeared  bat  reasonable  that  the  man  whose  counsels  had 
oontribated  to  establish  the  government,  should  be  chosen  to 
tarry  it  on.  The  example  of  Omar,  therefore,  was  promptly 
followed,  and  Abu  Beker  was  hailed  as  chief 

Omar  now  ascended  the  pulpit.  "•  Henceforth/'  said  he, 
^  if  any  one  shall  presume  to  take  upon  himself  the  sovereign 
power  without  the  public  voice,  let  him  suffer  death ;  as  well 
as  all  who  may  nominate  or  uphold  him."  This  measure  was 
instantly  adopted,  and  thus  a  bar  was  put  to  the  attempts  of 
any  other  candidate. 

The  whole  policy  of  Omar  in  these  measures,  which  at  first 
sight  appears  magnanimous,  has  been  cavilled  at  as  crafty 
and  selfish.  Abu  Beker,  it  is  observed,  was  well-stricken 
in  years,  being  about  the  same  age  with  the  prophet;  it 
was  not  probable  he  would  long  survive.  Omar  trusted,  there- 
fore, to  succeed  in  a  little  while  to  the  command.  His  last 
struck  at  once  at  the  hopes  of  Ali,  his  most  formida 
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ble  oompetitof;  who,  ahat  up  with  his  friends  in  the  dweUing 
of  Fatima,  knew  nothing  of  the  meeting  in  whieh  his  pretensions 
wore  thus  demolished.  Craft,  howeyer,  we  most  observe,  was 
not  one  of  Omar's  characteristies,  and  was  totally  opposed  to 
the  prompt,  stem,  and  simple  coarse  of  his  conduct  on  all  oo* 
casions;  nor  did  he  ever  show  anj  craving  lust  for  power. 
He  seems  ever  to  have  been  a  zealot  in  the  cause  of  Islam, 
and  to  have  taken  no  indirect  measures  to  promote  it 

His  next  movement  was  indicative  of  his  straight-forward 
out-and-thrust  policy.  Abu  Beker,  wary  and  managing 
feared  there  might  be  some  outbreak  on  the  part  of  Ali  and 
his  friends  when  they  should  hear  of  the  election  which  had 
taken  place.  He  requested  Omar,  therefore,  to  proceed  with 
an  armed  band  to  the  mansion  of  Fatima,  and  maintain  tran- 
quillity in  that  quarter.  Omar  surrounded  the  house  with  his 
followers ;  announced  to  Ali  the  election  of  Abu  Beker,  and 
demanded  his  concurrence.  AH  attempted  to  remonstrate, 
alleging  his  own  claims  ;  but  Omar  proclaimed  the  penalty  of 
death,  decreed  to  all  who  should  attempt  to  usurp  the  sovereign 
power  in  defiance  of  public  will ;  and  threatened  to  enforce  it 
by  setting  fire  to  the  house  and  consuming  its  inmates. 

"Oh  son  of  Khattfib  !"  cried  Fatima  reproachfully,  "thou 
wilt  not  surely  commit  such  an  outrage  I" 

"  Aye  will  I  in  very  truth  !"  replied  Omar,  "  unless  ye  all 
make  common  cause  with  the  people." 

The  friends  of  Ali  were  fain  to  yield,  and  to  acknowledge 
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^Jia  aoTereigntj  of  Aba  Beker.  Ali,  however,  held  himself 
^.part  in  proud  and  indignant  reserve  until  the  death  of  Fatima, 
"vrhich  happened  in  the  course  of  several  months.  He  then 
(Mid  tardy  homage  to  Abu  Beker,  but,  in  so  doing,  upbraided 
bim  with  want  of  openness  and  good  faith  in  managing  the 
•laetion  without  his  privity  ;  a  reproach  which  the  reader  will 
(yrobably  think  not  altogether  unmerited.  Abu  Beker,  how 
«Ter,  disavowed  all  intrigue,  and  declared  he  had  accepted  the 
•overeignty  merely  to  allay  the  popular  commotion  ;  and  was 
xeady  to  lay  it  down  whenever  a  more  worthy  candidate  could 
1)6  found  who  would  unite  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Ali  was  seemingly  pacified  by  this  explanation ;  but  he 
apnmed  it  in  his  heart,  and  retired  in  disgust  into  the  interior 
^  Arabia,  taking  with  him  his  two  sons  Hassan  and  Hosein ; 
the  only  descendants  of  the  prophet.  From  these  have  sprung 
m  numerous  progeny,  who  to  this  day  are  considered  noble,  and 
wear  green  turfaaos  as  the  outward  sign  of  their  iUustrioos 
]iiieage. 


# 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Modeimtion  of  Aba  Beker. — Traits  of  hia  character. — ^Rebellioo  of  Ank 
tiibes. — Defeat  and  death  of  Malec  Ibn  Nowinh. — Harah  neaaarea  ef 
Khaled  condemDed  by  Omar,  bat  excused  by  Abn  Beker. — Khaled  de* 
feats  Moeellma  the  fidse  prophet. — Compilation  of  the  Kgran. 

Oil  assnming  the  supreme  authority,  Aba  Beker  refused  to 
take  the  title  of  king  or  prince  ;  several  of  the  Moslems  hailed 
him  as  God's  vicar  on  earth,  but  he  rejected  the  appellation  ; 
he  was  not  the  vicar  of  God,  he  said,  bat  of  his  prophet,  whose 
plans  and  wishes  it  was  his  duty  to  carry  oat  and  falfiL  "  In 
so  doing,'  added  he,  ^  I  will  endeavor  to  avoid  all  prejudice 
and  partiality.  Obey  me  only  so  far  as  I  obey  Qod  and  the 
prophet.  If  I  go  beyond  these  bounds,  I  have  no  authority 
over  you.  If  I  err,  set  me  right,  I  shall  be  open  to  con- 
viction." 

He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  the  modest  title  of 
Caliph,  that  is  to  say,  successor,  by  which  the  Arab  sovereigns 
have  ever  since  been  designated.  They  have  not  all,  however, 
imitated  the  modesty  of  Abu  Beker,  in  calling  themselves  boo 
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of  the  prophet;  but  many,  in  after  times,  arro- 
gated to  themflelyes  the  title  of  Caliphs  and  Yioars  of  Ood, 
and  his  Shadow  npon  Earth.  The  supreme  authority,  as  when 
exercised  by  Mahomet,  united  the  civil  and  religious  functions : 
the  Caliph  was  sovereign  and  pontiff. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  original  name  of  the 
Mwly  elected  Caliph  was  Abdallah  Athek  Ibn  Abu  Kahafa. 
He  was  also,  as  we  have  shown,  termed  Al  Seddek,  or  The 
Testifier  to  the  Truth ;  from  having  maintained  the  verity  of 
Mahomet's  nocturnal  journey ;  but  he  is  always  named  in  Mos- 
lem histories,  Abu  Beker ;  that  is  to  say.  The  Father  of  the 
Viigin  ;  his  daughter  Ayesha  being  the  only  one  of  the  pro- 
phet's wives  that  came  a  virgin  to  his  arms ;  the  others  having 
proviously  been  in  wedlock. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  Abu  B^ker  was  about  sixty* 
two  years  of  age ;  tall,  and  well  formed,  though  spare ;  with  a 
florid  complexion  and  thin  beard,  which  would  have  been  gray, 
but  that  he  tinged  it  after  the  oriental  usage.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  judgment  and  discretion,  whose  wariness  and  managx)- 
ment  at  times  almost  amounted  to  craft;  yet  his  purposes 
appear  to  have  been  honest  and  unselfish  ;  directed  to  the  good 
of  the  cause,  not  to  his  own  benefit  In  the  administration  of 
his  office  he  betrayed  nothing  pf  sordid  worldliness.  Indiffe^ 
ent  to  riches,  and  to  all  pomps,  luxuries,  and  sensual  indul 
gencies,  he  accepted  no  pay  for  his  services  but  a  mere  pittance, 
lufficient  to  maintain  an  Arab  establishment  of  the  simplest 
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kind,  in  which  all  his  retinue  consiBted  of  a  oamel  and  a  blaek 
slave.  The  surplus  funds  accruing  to  his  treasury  he  dis- 
pensed every  Friday ;  part  to  the  meritorious,  the  rest  to  the 
poor ;  and  was  ever  ready,  from  his  own  private  means,  to  help 
the  distressed  On  entering  office  he  caused  his  daughter 
Ayesha  to  take  a  strict  account  of  his  private  patrimony,  to 
stand  as  a  record  against  him  should  he  enrich  himself  while 
in  office. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  merits,  however,  his  advent  to 
power  was  attended  by  public  commotions.  Many  of  the  Ara- 
bian tribes  had  been  converted  by  the  sword,  and  it  needed 
the  combined  terrors  of  a  conqueror  and  a  prophet  to  maintain 
them  in  allegiance  to  the  faith.  On  the  death  of  Mahomet, 
therefore,  they  spurned  at  the  authority  of  his  successor,  and 
refused  to  pay  the  Zacat,  or  religious  contributions  of  tribute, 
tithes,  and  alms.  The  signal  of  revolt  flew  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
until  the  Islam  empire  suddenly  shrank  to  the  cities  of  Mecca, 
Medina,  and  Tayef 

A  strong  body  of  the  rebels  even  took  the  field  and  ad- 
vanced upon  Medina.  They  were  led  on  by  a  powerful  and 
popular  Sheikh  named  Malec  Ibn  Nowirah.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  birth  and  great  valor,  an  excellent  horseman,  and  a 
distinguished  poet ;  all  great  claims  on  Arab  admiration.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  enviable  fortune  of  having  for  wife 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  all  Arabia. 

Hearing  of  the  approach  of  this  warrior  poet  and  his  army 
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Aim  Beker  hastened  to  fortify  the  city,  sending  the  women 
^nd  children,  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  the  rocks  and  caverns  of 
Uie  neighboring  mountains. 

But  though  Mahomet  was  dead,  the  sword  of  Islam  was 

Hot  l)uried  with  him ;  and  Khaled  Ibn  Waled  now  stood  for- 

« 

*^rd  to  sustain  the  &me  acquired  by  former  acts  of  prowess. 

^^  >ras  seat  out  against  the  rebels  at  the  head  of  a  hasty  levy 

^  ^our  thousand  five  hundred  men  and  eleven  banners.      The 

Aba  Beker,  with  whom  discretion  kept  an  equal  pace 

valor,  had  a  high  opinion  .of  the  character  and  talents 

^^^^lie  rebel  chief,  and  hoped,  notwithstanding  his  defection,  to 

^***^ucr  him  by  kindness.     Khaled  was  instructed,  therefore, 

*^*>"Old  Maleo  fall  into  his  power,  to  treat  him  with  great 

l^ect ;  to  be  lenient  to  the  vanquished,  and  to  endeavor,  by 

tie  means,  to  win  all  back  to  the  standard  of  Islam. 

Khaled, '  however,  was  a  downright  soldier,  who  had  no 

*^^i^3g  for  gentle  means.     Having  overcome  the  rebels  in  a 

**^^^5lied  battle,  he  overran  their  country,  giving  his  soldiery  per- 

ion  to  seize  upon  the  fiocks  and  herds  of  the  vanquished, 

make  slaves  of  their  children. 

Among  the  prisoners  brought  into  his  presence  were  Maleo 
his  beautiful  wife.    The  beauty  of  the  latter  dazzled  the 
even  of  the  rough  soldier,  but  probably  hardened  hifl 
^^^Tt  against  her  husband. 

''Why,"  demanded  he  of  Maloe,  ^do  you  refuse  to  pay 

*^«  ZMtr 
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eolprii  made  profeBsion  of  the  fiutL  As  to  Omar,  he  declared 
that  Khaled,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  ought  to  be 
stoned  to  death  for  adultery,  or  executed  for  the  murder  of  a 
Moslem.  The  politic  Abu  Beker,  however,  observed  that 
Khaled  had  sinned  through  error  rather  than  intention 
^  Shall  I,"  added  he,  ^  sheathe  the  sword  of  Qod  ?  The  sword 
diich  he  himself  has  drawn  against  the  unbelieving  T" 

So  &r  from  sheathing  the  sword,  wo  find  it  shortly  after^ 
wards  employed  in  an  important  servicre.  This  was  against 
the  false  prophet  Hosellma  ;  who,  encouraged  by  the  impunity 
with  which,  during  the  illness  of  Mahomet,  he  had  been  suf* 
fered  to  propagate  his  doctrines,  had  increased  greatly  the 
number  of  his  proselytes  and  adherents,  and  held  a  kind  of 
regal  and  sacerdotal  sway  over  the  important  city  and  fertile 
province  of  Yamama,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Persia. 

There  is  quite  a  flavor  of  romance  in  the  story  of  this  im- 
postor. Among  those  dazzled  by  his  celebrity  and  charmed 
by  his  rhapsodical  effusions,  was  Sedjah,  wife  of  Abu  Gahdln, 
a  poetess  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim,  distinguished  among  the 
Arabs  for  her  personal  and  mental  charma  She  came  to  see 
Moseilma  in  like  manner  as  the  Queen  of  Shcba  came  to  wit- 
ness the  wisdom  and  grandeur  of  King  Solomon.  They  were 
inspired  with  a  mutual  passion  at  the  first  interview,  and 
passed  much  of  their  time  together  in  tender,  if  not  religious 

bterooorse     Sedjah  be^me  a  convert  to  the  fiiith  of  her  lover 
vou  n.  2 
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and  caught  from  him  the  imaginary  gifl  of  propheoj.  Ho  ap 
peara  to  have  caught,  in  exchange,  the  gift  of  poetry,  for  oer- 
tain  amatory  effusions,  addressed  by  him  to  his  beautiful 
visitant,  are  still  preserved  by  an  Arabian  historian,  and 
breathe  aU  the  warmth  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

This  dream  of  poetry  rind  prophecy  was  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  Khaled  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army 
Hosellma  sallied  forth  to  meet  hin^with  a  still  greater  force 
A  battle  took  place  at  Akreba,  not  far  from  the  capital  city 
of  Yamama.  At  the  onset  the  rebels  had  a  transient  suc- 
cess, and  twelve  hundred  Moslems  bit  the  dust  Khaled,  how- 
ever, rallied  his  forces  ;  the  enemy  were  overthrown,  and  ten 
thousand  cut  to  pieces.  Moscilma  fought  with  desperation, 
but  fell  covered  with  wounds.  It  is  said  his  death-blow  was 
given  by  Wacksa,  the  Ethiopian,  the  same  who  had  killed 
Hamza,  uncle  of  Mahomet,  in  the  battle  of  Ohod,  and  tha^-  he 
used  the  self-same  spear.  Wacksa,  since  his  pardon  by  Ma* 
homet,  had  become  a  zealous  Moslem. 

The  surviving  disciples  of  Mosellma  became  promptly  con- 
verted to  Islamism  under  the  pious  but  heavy  hand  of  Khaled , 
whose  late  offence  in  the  savage  execution  of  Malco  was  com- 
pletely atoned  for  by  his  victory  over  the  false  prophet  He 
added  other  services  of  the  same  military  kind  in  this  critical 
juncture  of  public  affairs ;  reinforcing  and  co-operating  with 
certain  commanders  who  had  been  sent  iu  different  directions 
to  suppress  rebellions ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  prompt 
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and  energetic  aciiTitj  that,  before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
fear  of  the  Caliphat,  order  was  restored,  and  the  empire  of 
lolam  re  established  in  Arabia. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  victory  of  Khaled  over  Moseilma, 

Uiat  Aba  Beker  undertook  to  gather  together,  from  written 

ftod  oral  sonrces,  the  precepts  and  revelations  of  the  Koran, 

whieli  hitherto  had  existed  partly  in  scattered  documents,  and 

putty  in  the  memories  of  the  disciples  and  companions  of  the 

pvtipbet     He  was  greatly  arged  to  this  undertaking  by  Omar. 

^luU  ardent  lealot  for  the  faith.     The  latter  had  observed  witn 

ilarm  the  number  of  veteran  companions  of  the  prophet  whr 

had  Men  in  the  battle  of  Akreba.    "<  In  a  little  while,"  said 

^''•U  the  living  testifiers  to  the  faith,  who  bear  the  revela- 

^MHi8  of  it  in  their  memories,  will  have  passed  away,  and  -with 

ttein  80  many  records  of  the  doctrines  of  Islam."      He  urged 

Aha  Beker,  therefore,  to  collect  from  the  surviving  disciples  all 

^  they  remembered ;  and  to  gather  together  from  all  quar 

^  whatever  parts  of  the  Koran  existed  in  writing.     The 

'^'luier  m  which  Abu  Beker  proceeded  to  execute  this  pious 

^  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  volume  ;  it  was  not, 

■overer,  completed  until  ander  a  succeeding  Caliph. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CteipaigL  iijiinjt  Syria. — ArTn;  nnt  andcr  Yned  tbn  Abu  9aCuL— Sk 
c»Kt.— Amiiliirr  army  un.Ur  Amru  Ibn  at  Aasa.— BrilliuM  atkWM- 
mrnu  :,!  Kl.olcu  in  Irak. 

The  r<:bi.'l  trilios  uf  Arabia  being  once  more  brought  into  lU'' 
^ianoi?.  utjil  irnn^jiiillity  oatabUshed  at  home,  Abu  Beker  taitN 
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Mediterranean,  indnding  Phconioia  and  Palestine.*  These 
eonntries,  onoe  forming  a  system  of  petty  states  and  king- 
doms, each  with  its  own  government  and  monarch,  were  now 
merged  into  the  great  Bjsantine  empire,  and  acknowledged 
the  swaj  of  the  emperor  Heroclias  at  Constantinople. 

Syria  had  long  been  a  land  of  promise  to  the  Arabs. 
Thej  had  known  it  for  ages  by  the  intercourse  of  the  caravans, 
and  had  drawn  from  it  their  chief  supplies  of  com.  It  was  a 
land  of  abundance.  Part  of  it  was  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
husbandry,  covered  with  fields  of  grain,  with  vineyards  and 
trees  producing  the  finest  fruits ;  with  pastures  well  stocked 
with  flocks  and  herds.  On  the  Arabian  borders  it  had  cities, 
the  rich  marts  of  internal  trade ;  while  its  seaports,  though 
declined  from  the  ancient  splendor  and  pre-eminence  of  Tyre 
and.Sidon,  still  were  the  staples  of  an  opulent  and  widely  ex- 
tended commerce. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  following  summons 
was  sent  by  Abu  Beker  to  the  chiefs  of  Arabia  Petrea,  and 
Arabia  Felix. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Most  Merciful  God!  Abdallah 
Athck  Ibn  Abu  Kahafa  to  all  true  believers,  health,  happi- 
ness, and  the  blessing  of  Ood.  Praise  be  to  God,  and  to  Mar 
hornet  his  prophet  1     This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  intend  to 

*  Syria,  in  its  widest  oriental  acceptation,  included  likewise  Meaopota^ 
nSm,  Chftldea,  and  even  A;»3Tia,  the  whole  fonning  what  in  Sciiptunl 
fBoaiapby  waa  denominated  ^ram. 
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II  »Tiuy  of  the  faithfiil  into  Syria,  to  deliTer  tlut  ooDBtij 
li.'  iiitiili'ls,  uiid  I  remind  you  that  to  fight  for  tha  tm 


LKi  fiirtlicr  iixluccmcnt  to  bring  to  his  lUiid- 
tliut  iiwiicd  u  liorsc  or  a  camel,  or  could 
,'i-ry  duy  brouglit  some  Shi-ikh  to  Medina 4t 
litiiig  mi'D  of  Lis  tribe,  and  before  long  llw 
ily  wert!  studded  with  vncampmcuts.  The 
inny  vinn  given  to  YeiL'd  Ibu  Abu  Sofiu. 
lii'i'iimi!  itiiiiutieiU  to  strike  their  sunburnt 
'■  Why  J(j  wu  loiter  i"  cried  they  ;  -  »11  oni 
here ;  there  &rc  none  more  to  come.  Tb« 
ire  parched  and  bare,  there  is  no  food  for 
)  tlie  word,  and  let  U3  ninrch  for  tbe 
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And  pitted  io  God  io  nuke  these  troops  valiant  and  viotoriona. 
Then  giving  the  word  to  march,  the  tents  were  struck,  the 
eamels  laden,  and  in  a  little  while  the  armj  poured  in  a  long 
eontinuous  train  over  hill  and  vallej. 

Aba  Beker  accompanied  them  on  foot  on  the  first  day's  - 
march.     The  leaders  would  have  dismounted  and  yielded  him 
tkeir  steeds.      "  Naj,"  said  he,  "  ride  on.     You  arc  in  the 
service  of  Allah.     As  for  me,  I  shall  be  rewarded  for  everj 
step  I  take  in  his  cause." 

His  parting  charge  to  Yezed,  the  commander  of  the  army, 
was  a  singular  mixture  of  severity  and  mercy. 

^  Treat  your  soldiers  with  kindness  and  consideration ;  be 
Jost  in  all  your  dealings  with  them,  and  consult  their  feelings 
and  opinions.    Fight  valiantly,  and  never  turn  your  back  upon 
a  foe.    When  victorious  harm  not  the  aged,  and  protect  women 
tnd  children.     Destroy  not  the  palm-tree,  nor  fruit-trees  of  any 
^d ;  waste  not  the  cornfield  with  fire ;  nor  kill  any  cattle  ex- 
cepting for  food.      Stand  faithfully  to  every  covenant   and 
promise ;  respect  all  religious  persons  who  live  in  hermitages, 
or  convents,  and  spare  their  edifices.     But  shouid  you  meet 
I        with  a  dafls  of  unbelievers  of  a  different  kind,  who  go  about 
[        ^^ih  shaven  crowns,  and  belong  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  be 
'ore  joa  cleave  their  skulls  unless  they  embrace  the  true  faith, 
^  render  tribute." 

Having  received  this  summary  charge,  Yezod  continued  his 
<»arQh  toward  Syria,  and  the  pious  Caliph  returned  to  Medina. 
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The  prajen  which  the  latter  had  pat  ap  for  the 
of  the  armj  appeared  to  be  saocessfiiL  Before  long  a  great 
oaTalgada  of  horses,  mules,  and  camels  laden  with  booty  poured 
into  the  gates  of  Medina.  Yezed  had  encoantered,  on  the 
confines  of  Syria,  a  body  of  troops  detached  bj  the  emperot 
ITeraclius  to  observe  him,  and  had  defeated  them,  killing  the 
general  and  twelve  hundred  men.  He  had  been  equaUj  sao 
cessful  in  various  subsequent  skirmishes.  All  the  booty  gained 
in  these  actions  had  been  sent  to  the  Caliph,  as  an  offering  by 
the  army  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  of  Syria. 

Abu  Beker  sent  tidings  of  this  success  to  Mecca,  and  the 
surrounding  country,  calling  upon  all  true  believers  to  press 
forward  in  the  career  of  victory,  thus  prosperously  commenced 
Another  army  was  soon  set  on  foot,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Seid  Ibn  Khaled.  This  appointment,  however,  not 
being  satisfactory  to  Omar,  whose  opinions  and  wishes  had  vast 
weight  at  Medina,  Ayesha  prevailed  on  her  father  to  iuTite 
Seid  to  resign,  and  to  appoint  in  his  place  Amru  Ibn  al  Aass; 
the  same  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  faith  ridiculed  Mahomet 
and  his  doctrines  in  satirical  verses ;  but  who,  since  his  con- 
version to  Islamism,  had  risen  to  eminence  in  its  service  and 
was  one  of  its  most  valiant  and  efficient  champions. 

Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  Moslems  in  the  prosecution  of  thii 
holj  war,  that  Seid  Ibn  Khaled  cheerfully  resigned  his  com- 
mand and  enlisted  under  the  standard  which  he  had  lately 
reared. 
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At  Um  deptrtmre  of  the  anny  Abu  Beker,  who  was  exoel* 
Ant  at  eonnfld,  and  fond  of  bestowing  it,  gave  Amru  a  oode 
if  oondnot  for  his  gOTemmont;.  admonishing  him  to  live  right- 
wualy,  as  a  dying  man  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  accounta- 
da  for  all  things  in  a  fiitnre  state.  That  he  should  not  trouble 
Idmself  about  the  private  concerns  of  others ;  and  should  for* 
aid  hifl  men  all  religious  disputes  about  events  and  doctrines 
li  the  '^  times  of  ignorance ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  times  antece- 
kni  to  Mahomet;  but  should  enforce  the  diligent  reading  of 
(he  Kofan,  which  contained  all  that  was  necessary  for  them  to 
know. 

As  there  would  now  be  large  bodies  of  troops  in  Syria,  and 

rarious  able  commanders,  Abu  Beker  in  maturing  the  plan  of 

bis  campaign  assigned  them  different  points  of  action.     Amru 

iraa  to  draw  toward  Palestine ;  Abu  Obeidah  to  undertake  Ernes- 

la ;  Seid  Ibn  Abu  Sofian,  Damascus ;  and  Serhil  Ibn  Hasan, 

the  country  about  the  Jordan.     They  were  all  to  act  as  much 

IS  possible  in  concert,  and  to  aid  each  other  in  case  of  need. 

When  together  they  were  all  to  be  under  the  orders  of  Abu 

Obeidah,  to  whom  was  given  the  general  command  in  Syria 

This  veteran  disciple  of  the  prophet  stood  high,  as  we  have 

ihown,  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Abu  Beker,  having 

been  one  of  the  two  whom  he  had  named  as  worthy  of  the 

Ctliphat.     He  was  now  about  fifty  years  of  age  ;    zealously 

devoted  to  the  cause,  yet  one  with  whom  the  sword  of  faith 

^Mg  sheathed  in  meekness  and  humanity  ;  perhaps  the  cautious 
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A.ba  Beker  thought  his  moderation  would  be  a  nlataiy  dieek 
to  the  headlong  valor  of  the  &naUoal  aoldiers  of  lalam. 

While  thifl  grand  oampaiga  was  put  in  operation  againat 
the  Boman  possessions  in  Syria,  a  minor  force  was  sent  to 
invade  Irak.  This  province,  which  included  the  ancient  Chal 
doA  and  the  Babylonia  of  Ptolemy,  was  bounded  on  the  eaat 
by  Susiana  or  Khurzestan  and  the  mountains  of  Assyria  and 
Medea,  on  the  north  by  part  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  west  and 
south  by  the  Deserts  of  Sham  or  Syria  and  by  a  part  of  Ara- 
bia Deserta.  It  was  a  region  tributary  to  the  Persian  monarch, 
and  so  far  a  part  of  his  dominions.  The  campaign  in  this  quar^ 
ter  was  confided  to  Khaled,  of  whose  prowess  Abu  Beker  had 
an' exalted  opinion,  and  who  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  a 
moderate  force  in  one  of  the  rebellious  provinces  which  he  had 
brought  into  subjection.  The  Caliph's  letter  to  him  was  to  the 
following  effect  ^  Turn  thee  toward  Arabian  Irak  !  The  con- 
quest of  Hira  and  Cufa  is  intrusted  to  thee.  After  the  sub- 
jection of  those  lands,  turn  thee  against  Aila  and  subdue  it 
with  God's  help  1" 

Hira  was  a  kingdom  to  the  west  of  Babylonia,  on  the  verge 
of  the  Syrian  Desert :  it  had  been  founded  by  a  race  of  Arabfti 
descendants  of  Kahtan,  and  had  subsisted  upwards  of  six 
h;]ndred  years  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  time  it  had  been  under 
a  line  of  princes  of  the  house  of  Mondar  ;  who  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  acted  as  their  lienton- 
ants  over  the  Arabs  of  Irak. 
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During  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  many  Jacobite 
Chrifltiane  had  been  driven,  by  the  persecutionB  and  diaordera 
of  the  Eastern  Chnrch,  to  take  refuge  among  the  Arabs  of 
Uira.  Their  numbers  had  been  augmented  in  subsequent 
times  by  fugitiyes  from  various  quarters,  until,  shortly  before 
the  birth  of  Mahomet,  the  king  of  Hira  and  all  his  subjeeta 
had  embraced  Christianity. 

Much  was  said  of  the  splendor  of  the  capital,  which  bore 
the  same  name  with  the  kingdom.  Here  were  two  palaces  of 
extraordinary  magnificence,  the  beauty  of  one  of  which,  if 
Arabian  legends  speak  true,  was  fatal  to  the  architect ;  for  the 
king,  fearing  that  he  might  build  one  still  more  beautiful  for 
some  other  monarch,  had  him  thrown  headlong  from  the 
tower. 

Khaled  acted  with  his  usual  energy  and  success  in  the 
invasion  of  this  kingdom.  With  ten  thousand  men  he  be- 
sieged the  city  of  Hira ;  stormed  its  palaces ;  slew  the  king 
in  battle ;  subdued  the  kingdom ;  imposed  on  it  an  annual  trib- 
ute of  seventy  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  the  first  tribute  ever 
levied  by  Moslems  on  a  foreign  land,  and  sent  the  same,  with 
the  son  of  the  deceased  king,  to.  Medina. 

He  next  carried  his  triumphant  arms  against  Aila,  defeated 
Hormux,  the  Persian  governor,  and  sent  his  crown,  with  a  fifth 
part  of  the  booty,  to  the  Caliph.  The  crown  was  of  great 
ralue,  being  one  of  the  first  class  of  those  worn  by  the  seven 
rio^rents  of  the  Persian  "  King  of  Kings."     Among  the 
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tmphicB  of  victory  wDt  to  Medina  ns  an  elopluuit.  Time 
otber  PersisD  genorala  and  govrriMn  made  ocvenl  attainpt& 
villi  |iowcrful  armies^  to  e\icd  the  vietarKituiearwtraf  KluJed, 
but  were  alike  defeated.  City  afler  city  fitll  into  bl*  haada; 
notliing  Boemed  capable  of  wllfasbtnilinf  his  anaa  PUatug 
hi*  victorious  sUndard  on  ibe  bank  of  tlw  Eupbntu,  ba  wnt» 
to  tiio  Persian  moDnroh.  calling  upon  liim  to  embrace  the  faid 
or  pay  tribute,  "  If  you  rcfiiso  both,"  addi>d  be,  "  I  will  eom« 
upon  you  with  a  host  who  lore  death  as  mudi  as  yon  do  life." 
Tlie  repeated  convoys  of  booty  sent  by  Kbnied  to  Hsdlnt 
after  his  several  victories,  the  aigbt  of  captured  erowna  MJ 
captured  princeB,  and  of  the  first  tribnta  imposed  oa  ferdgtt  < 
lands,  had  excited  tbe  public  eiultation  to  an  anoonunoit  de- 
gree.    Abu  Bckcir  cspccisllj  took  pridu  in  bis  acbiuvementt; 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ineompetmef  of  Abu  Obeidah  to  the  genera)  command  in  8jriaw>-Khaled 
Knt  to  nperaede  him. — Peril  of  the  Moslem  army  before  Boaim.-— 
Timely  arriTal  of  Khaled. — His  exploits  daring  the  siege. — Captnre 
of  Boara. 

Thb  exaltation  of  the  Caliph  over  the  triamphs  in  Irak  was 
checked  by  tidings  of  a  different  tone  from  the  army  in  Syria. 
Aba  Obeidah,  who  had  the  general  command,  wanted  the  bold« 
ness  and  enterprise  reqaisitc  to  an  invading  general  A  par- 
tial defeat  of  some  of  his  troops  discouraged  him,  and  he  heard 
with  disqatet  of  rast  hosts  which  the  emperor  Heraclias  was 
assembling  to  overwhelm  him.  His  letters  to  the  Caliph  par- 
took of  the  anxiety  and  perplexity  of  his  mind.  Aba  Beker, 
whose  generally  sober  mind  was  dazzled  at  the  time  by  the 
daring  exploits  of  Khaled,  was  annoyed  at  finding  that,  while 
tlic  latter  was  dashing  forward  in  a  brilliant  career  of  oonqaett 
in  Irak,  Aba  Obeidah  was  merely  standing  on  the  defensive 
in  Syria.  In  the  vexation  of  the  moment,  he  regretted  that 
he  had  intrasted  the  invasion  of  the  latter  country  to  one  who 
appeared  to  him  a  nerveless  man ;  and  he  forthwith  sent  mis 
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sives  to  Khaled  ordering  him  io  leave  the  proseeution  of  the 
war  in  Irak  to  his  subordinate  generals,  and  repair,  in  aD 
haste,  to  aid  the  armies  in  Syria,  and  take  the  general  com* 
roan d  there.  Khaled  obeyed  the  orders  with  his  osoal  prompt 
ness  Leaving  his  army  under  the  charge  of  Mosenna  Ibn 
Uaris,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
and  spurred  over  the  Syrian  borders  to  join  the  Moslem  host, 
which  he  learned,  while  on  the  way,  was  drawing  toward  tho 
Christian  city  of  Bosra. 

This  city,  the  reader  will  recollect,  was  the  great  mait  on 
the  Syrian  frontier,  annually  visited  by  the  caravans,  and 
where  Mahomet,  when  a  youth,  had  his  first  interview  with 
Sergius,  the  Ncstorian  monk,  from  whom  he  was  said  to  have 
received  instructions  in  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  a  place 
usually  filled  with  merchandise,  and  held  out  a  promipe  oi 
great  booty  ;  but  it  was  strongly  walled,  its  inhabitants  wer9 
inured  to  arms,  and  it  could  at  any  time  pour  forth  twelvo 
thousand  horse.  Its  very  name,  in  the  Syrian  tongue,  signi- 
fied a  tower  of  safety.  Against  this  place  Abu  Obeidah  had 
sent  Serjabil  Ibn  Ilasanah,  a  veteran  secretary  of  Mahomet^ 
with  a  troop  of  ten  thousand  horse.  On  his  approach,  Roma 
nus,  the  governor  of  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  the  place  and  of  the  garrison,  would  fain  have  paid  tribate, 
for  he  was  dismayed  by  the  accounts  he  had  received  of  thtf 
fanatic  seal  and  irresistible  valor  of  the  Moslems,  but  bii  peo- 
ple were  stout  of  heart,  and  insisted  on  fighting. 
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The  tenermble  Seijabil,  as  he  drew  near  to  the  eity,  sailed 
apon  Allah  to  grant  the  yictorj  promised  in  his  name  by  his 
apostle ;  and  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  unity  by  confound- 
ing its  opposers.  His  prayers  apparently  were  of  no  avail 
Squadron  after  squadron  of  horsemen  wheeled  down  from  the 
gates  of  Bosra,  attacked  the  Moslems  on  every  side,  threw 
them  into  confusion,  and  madt  great  slaughter.  Overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  Seijabil  was  about  to  order  a  retreat,  when  a 
great  doud  of  dust  gave  notice  of  another  army  at  hand. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  on  both  sides,  but  the  shout 
of  Allah  Achbar  I  Allah  Achbar !  resounded  through  the 
Moslem  host,  as  the  eagle  banner  of  Khaled  was  descried 
through  the  cloud.  That  warrior  came  galloping  to  the  field, 
at  the  head  of  his  troop  of  horsemen,  all  covered  with  dust. 
Charging  the  foe  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  he  drove 
them  back  to  the  city,  and  planted  his  standard  before  the 
walls. 

The  battle  over,  Serjabil  would  have  embraced  his  deliv- 
erer, who  was  likewise  his  ancient  friend,  but  Khaled  regarded 
him  reproachfully.  "  What  madness  possessed  thee,"  said  he, 
*'  to  attack  with  thy  handful  of  horsemen  a  fortress  girt  with 
stone  walls  and  thronged  with  soldiers  V^ 

^  I  acted,"  said  Serjabil,  ^  not  for  myself,  but  at  the  com- 
mand  of  Abu  Obeidah." 

^  Abu  Obeidah,"  replied  Khaled,  bluntly,  ^  is  a  very  wor 
thy  maYi,  but  he  knows  little  of  warfiEure  " 
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Jo  sffMit  tbo  u-mjr  of  87m  MMn  foosd  tba  aiSMVBM  W 
tVMD  tlm  uoiuniiuidcn.  Tti*  Mldieta  of  Khftl«d,  htigaai 
viUi  a  LkrO  uiftruli,  and  kkrdur  combat,  nulcked  *  iiul;  npu^ 
ud  Uiroviiig  UioiokItm  upon  Um  ground,  w«ro 
Kbaled  alnuo  toi>k  do  retli  but,  dtOBBtb^  ■ 
prowled  all  uigLt  rouud  tho  citjr  and  tbe  cunp, 
anr  irruption  fruin  tli«  fo«. 

Aldajbruak  liu  roiiiwd  LU  ai-aijr  for  the  niotiiiiij{  prKyBf; 
Soma  of  tlia  truopi  performed  Llmir  &blutk>M  witJi  vxUT,  OtltMS 
«iUi  unil.  Klinli^ii  put  up  tbv  niatia  prsjer  ;  lli«a  evorjrmu 
gruped  bis  weapiii  and  uprang  to  )ior»a.  for  tlie  gftt«s of  fiosn  j 
woro  (tlrcBdj  pciiring  furtli  tlieir  Wgioiia.  Tlu  i^cfl  of  Klialad 
kindlud  aa  liu  miir  Uicm  pmuuitig  duwn  iuto  iLu  pLiin,  Mid  glit 
t«ring  in  tlio  riniug  sun.     "  Tboeo  iiifidoU."  said  lie,  "  ibinlc  oi 
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Kkalad  iMdily  tMented  to  the  condition,  bat  snggestod 
thtt  tiiej  shonld  excluuige  a  few  dry  blows,  to  enable  Romanua 
lo  retum  to  the  city  with  a  better  grace,  and  prevent  a  sospi- 
eiop  oi  coilnsion.  Bomanua  agreed  to  the  proposal,  but  with 
no  great  relish,  for  he  was  an  arrant  craven.  He  would  &in 
have  made  a  mere  feint  and  flourish  of  weapons ;  but  Khaled 
had  a  heavy  hand  and  a  kindling  spirit,  and  dealt  such  hearty 
Umrs,  that  he  would  have  severed  the  other  in  twain,  or  cloven 
him  to  the  saddle,  had  he  struck  with  the  edge  instead  of  the 
flat  of  the  sword. 

"^  Softly,  softly,"  cried  Romanus.  ^  Is  this  what  you  call 
■ham  fighting ;  or  do  you  mean  to  slay  me  1" 

^  By  no  means,"  replied  Khaled,  ^  but  we  must  lay  on  our 
Uows  a  little  roughly,  to  appear  in  earnest." 

Romanus,  battered  and  bruised,  and  wounded  in  several 
places,  was  glad  to  get  back  to  his  army  with  his  life.  He  now 
eitolled  the  prowess  of  Khaled,  and  advised  the  citizens  to 
negotiate  a  surrender ;  but  thoy  upbraided  him  with  bis  cow- 
irdioe,  stripped  him  of  his  command,  and  made  him  a  prisoner 
ia  his  own  house :  substituting  in  his  place  the  general  who 
ktd  oome  to  them  with  reinforcements  from  the  emperor  He* 


The  new  governor,  as  his  first  essay  in  command,  sallied  in 
^vanoe  of  the  army,  and  defied  Khaled  to  combat  Abda- 
^tr^ahman,  son  of  the  Caliph,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  begged 

Khaled  the  honor  of  being  his  champion.     His  request  be- 
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ing  graDted,  he  rode  forth,  well  armed,  to  the  enooanter.  The 
combat  was  of  short  duration.  At  the  onset  the  goremof 
was  daunted  by  the  fierce  countenance  of  the  joathfol  Mos- 
lem, and  confounded  by  the  address  with  which  he  manafod 
his  horse  and  wielded  his  lance.  At  the  first  wound  he  lost 
all  presence  of  mind,  and  turning  the  reins,  endeayored  to 
escape  by  dint  of  hoof  His  steed  was  swiftest,  and  he  suo- 
oeeded  in  throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  his  forces.  The 
impetuous  youth  spurred  after  him,  cutting  and  slashing,  right 
and  left,  and  hewing  his  way  with  his  scimetar. 

Khaled,  delighted  with  his  valor,  but  alarmed  at  his  peril 
gave  the  signal  for  a  general  charge.  To  the  fight !  to  the 
fight !  Paradise  !  Paradise  !  was  the  maddening  cry.  Horse 
was  spurred  against  horse  ;  man  grappled  man.  The  despe- 
rate conflict  was  witnessed  from  the  walls,  and  spread  dismay 
through  the  city.  The  bells  rang  alarums,  the  shrieks  of  women 
and  children  mingled  with  the  prayeri^  and  chants  of  priests 
and  monks  moving  in  procession  through  the  streets. 

The  Moslems,  too,  called  upon  Allah  for  succor,  mingling 
prayers  and  execrations  as  they  fought  At  length  the  troops 
of  Bosra  gave  way :  the  squadrons  that  had  sallied  forth  so 
gloriously  in  the  morning,  were  driven  back  in  broken  and 
headlong  masses  to  the  city  ;  the  gates  were  hastily  swung  to 
and  barred  after  them ;  and,  while  they  panted  with  fatigue 
and  terror  behind  their  bulwarks,  the  standards  and  ban- 
ners of  the  cross  were   planted    on   the   battlements   and 
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eoiiriwa  were  Bent  off  imploring  reinforcements  firom  the  em- 
peror. 

Night  closed  upon  the  scene  of  battle.  The  stifled  groans 
of  wounded  warriors,  mingled  with  the  wailings  of  women, 
and  the  prayers  of  monks  and  firiars,  were  heard  in  the  once 
joyfal  streets  of  Bosra;  while  sentinels  walked  the  rounds 
of  the  Arab  camp  to  guard  it  against  the  desperation  of 
the  foe. 

Abdalrahman  commanded  one  of  the  patrols.  Walking  his 
round  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  city  walls,  he  beheld  a  man 
come  stealthily  forth,  the  embroidery  of  whose  garments,  faintly 
glittering  in  the  starlight,  betrayed  him  to  be  a  person  of  con' 
sequence.  The  lance  of  Abda'lrahman  was  at  his  breast,  when 
he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  Romanus,  and  demanded  to  bo 
led  to  Khalcd.  On  entering  the  tent  of  that  leader,  ho 
inveighed  against  the  treatment  he  had  experienced  from  the 
people  of  Bosra,  and  invoked  vengeance.  They  had  confined 
him  to  his  house,  but  it  was  built  against  the  wall  of  the  city. 
He  had  caused  his  sons  and  servants,  therefore,  to  break  a  hole 
through  it,  by  which  he  had  issued  forth,  and  by  which  he 
offered  to  introduce  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  might  throw  open 
the  city  gates  to  the  army. 

His  offer  was  instantly  accepted,  and  Abda^rahman  was 
intrusted  with  the  dangerous  enterprise.  He  took  with  him. 
a  hundred  picked  men,  and,  conducted  by  Bom  anus,  entered  in 
the  dead  of  night,  by  the  breach  in  the  walL  into  the  honse  of 
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['<r     lli'ri>  tlii'v  wore  refrcahed  with  food,  and  diiga^^k-^^ 
I 'k  'i.'o'-  i':,<'  >.'Mi<r>  of  [)ic  garriflon.     AbdaUrahm^^^K-n 
,E.!..i  r.i'i,    ;  M  I  r.ur  linti'N  of  twenty-fire  men  cmISi^    ; 
'  u'.i'li  h.'  '' v.t   i;i  iliir<'r'Mit  dir<-ctii>ni!.  wiih  orders      'K-o 
.'■■■I  ■■■.-.:■]  Ii.  :.i.>l  I.:.-  fi.lliin'i'rs  ahnuM  pivc  the  sign  s».V 
f  a;;. ill   \i-l.i  ir  '     [lo  tlioii  rc'iiii-i'tcd  Roiiianua  to  cc^za- 
III   ;..  i):..  .[i.iri.r*  .if  tl.c  ff-vvninr,  who  Ii  ad  fled  tlac 
:):  l'i:.i  ;!  .!  'i.iv      I'li.U-r  tiic  t'uidunro  of  tlie  traitoz*, 
Li-  r>viit_v  III.'  iiu-ii  |ias,««U  witL  noiseless  £top»  throiiji^'lj 
■  ■'.<.     M.-(  I'f   llii'  mifortuiinic  iioi>]ilo  of   liosra  kia-c) 
,-].■,  |.     I.iit  11..W  iitiil  thfii  tlie  !:ri>aii  of  si.nie  woun<3<5<^ 
i>r  iti-  l^itu.'iit  iif  ^•iiii<.>  alQictod  wnmsm.  Wukc    tU«^' 
.  «■'  l>i.'  i.iL'lil  iiiid  .'larllo<l  tiiC  i>ronWs. 

■J  at  tlu'  t;iito  of  tlie  citadel  they  surprised  the  ■«■» 

idly  patrol, and  made  tb«" 

itored  first,  »«»*' 
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gions  of  Elialed  and  Seijabil  nuhed  in,  and  tko  whole  city 
resounded  with  the  cries  of  Allah  Achbar  i  The  inhabitants, 
startled  from  their  sleep,  hastened  forth  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  uproar,  but  were  out  down  at  their  thresholds,  and  a 
horrible  carnage  took  place  until  there  was  a  general  cry  for 
quarter.  Then,  in  compliance  with  one  of  the  precepts  of 
Mahomet,  Khaled  put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter,  and  received 

■ 

Uie  survivors  under  the  yoke. 

The  savage  tumult  being  appeased,  the  unhappy  inhabit- 
ants of  Basra  inquired  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  had 
been  surprised.  Khaled  hesitated  to  expose  the  baseness  of 
Romanus ;  but  the  traitor  gloried  in  his  shame,  and  in  th^ 
vengeance  he  had  wreaked  upon  former  friends  "  *Twa9  1 1" 
cried  he  with  demoniac  exultation!  "  I  renounce  ye  both  in 
this  world  and  the  next  I  deny  him  who  was  crucified  and 
despise 'his  worshippers.  I  choose  Islam  for  my  faith;  the 
Caaba  for  my  temple ;  the  Moslems  for  my  brethren ;  Mahomet 
for  my  prophet ;  and  I  bear  witness  that  there  is  but  one  only 
Ood,  who  has  no  partner  in  his  power  and  glory." 

Having  made  this  fiill  recantation  of  his  old  faith  and  pro- 
fession of  his  new,  in  fulfilment  of  his  traitorous  compact  the 
apostate  departed  from  Bosra,  followed  by  the  execrations  of 
itfl  inhabitants,  among  whom  he  durst  no  longer  abide ;  and 
Khaled,  although  he  despised  him  in  his  heart,  appointed  a 
guard  to  protect  his  property  from  plunder. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Khaled  lays  siege  to  Damascus. 

The  oapturo  of  Bosra  increased  the  ambition  and  daring  ol 
the  Moslems,  and  Khaled  now  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Da- 
mascus. This  renowned  and  beautiful  city,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  of  the  East,  and  reputed  to  be  the  old- 
est in  the  world,  stood  in  a  plain  of  wonderful  richness  and 
fertility,  covered  with  groves  and  gardens,  and  bounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  the  skirts  of  Mount  Lebanon.  A  rivor 
called  by  the  ancients  Chrysorrhoa,  or  the  stream  of  gold, 
flows  through  this  plain,  feeding  the  canals  and  water-coorsesi 
of  its  gardens,  and  the  fountains  of  the  city. 

The  com'merce  of  the  place  bespoke  the  luxuriance  of  the 
soil ;  dealing  in  wines,  silks,  wool,  prunes,  raisins,  figs  ol 
unrivalled  flavor,  sweet-scented  waters  and  perfumes.  The 
fields  were  covered  with  odoriferous  flowers,  and  the  rose  of 
Damascus  has  become  famous  throughout  the  world.  This  is 
one  of  the  few,  the  very  few,  cities  famous  in  ancient  iimei^ 
whieh  still  retain  a  trace  of  ancient  delights.     "  The  dtron." 
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nyi  a  recent  trayeller,  ''perfumes  the  air  for  many  milee 
round  the  city ;  and  the  fig-trees  are  of  vast  siie.  The  pome* 
granate  and  orange  grow  in  thickets.  There  is  the  trickling 
of  water  on  eyery  hand.  Wherever  you  go  there  is  a  trotting 
brook,  or  a  full  and  silent  stream  beside  the  track ;  and  you 
haye  frequently  to  cross  from  one  vivid  green  meadow  to 
another  by  fording,  or  by  little  bridges.  Those  streams  are 
all  from  the  river  beloved  by  Naaman  of  old.  He  might  well 
ask  whether  the  Jordan  was  better  than  Pharpar  and  Abana, 
the  rivers  of  Damascus.'' 

In  this  city  too  were  invented  those  silken  stuffs  called 
damask  from  the  place  of  their  origin,  and  those  swords  and 
acimctars  proverbial  for  their  matchless  temper. 

When  Khaled  resolved  to  strike  for  this  great  prize,  he 
had  but  fifteen  hundred  horse,  which  had  followed  him  from 
Irak,  in  addition  to  the  force  which  he  found  with  Serjabil ; 
having,  however,  the  general  command  of  the  troops  in  Syria, 
he  wrote  to  Abu  Obeidah  to  join  him  with  his  army,  amount- 
ing to  thirty-seven  thousand  men. 

The  Moslems,  accustomed  to  tac  aridity  of  the  desert, 
gazed  with  wonder  and  delight  upon  the  rich  plain  of  Damas- 
cus. As  they  wound  in  lengthening  files  along  the  banks  of 
the  shining  river,  through  verdant  and  flowery  fields,  or  among 
groves  and  vineyards  and  blooming  gardens,  it  seemed  as  if 
they  wore  already  realizing  the  paradise  promised  by  the 
prophet  to  true  believers ;  but  when  the  fanes  and  towers  of 
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Damaaciu  rose  to  eight  from  among  tufted  boweni, 
forth  into  shonta  of  transport. 

Hcraclius  the  emperor  was  at  Antiocli.  the  cap 
Syrian  dominions,  when  he  heard  of  tlie  advance  of 
npOD  the  city  of  DamascuB.  He  supposed  the  troo] 
led,  however,  to  be  a  mere  predatory  band,  intent  a. 
hastj  ravage,  and  easily  repulsed  when  satisfied  wit 
and  be  felt  little  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  1 
to  be  very  populous,  strongly  fortified,  and  well  j 
He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  dispatching 
named  Culobs  with  five  thousand  men  to  reinforce  i 

In  passing  through  the  country,  Calous  found 
Sying  to  castles  and  other  strongholds  and  putting 
state  of  defence.  As  he  approached  Baalbeo,  the  wi 
forth  with  dishevelled  hair,  wringing  their  hands  an 
eries  cf  despair.  "  Alas  !"  cried  they,  "  the  Arabs  o 
land,  and  nothing  can  withstand  them.  Aracah  an 
and  Tadmor  and  Bosra,  have  fallen,  and  who  sh 
Damascus  V 

Calous  inqaired  the  force  of  the  Invaders 

Thej  knew  but  of  the  troops  of  Khaled,  and 
"fifteen  hundred  horse." 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,"  said  CaloOs  ;  "  in  a  few  da^ 
turn  with  the  head  of  Khaled  on  the  point  of  this  g 

lie  arrived  at  Damascus  before  the  Moslem  nrE 
nplit  and   the  sara(i  self-confidence  marked  his  p 
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Arrogating  to  himself  the  suprome  commaDd,  he  would  hayo 

deposed  and  expelled  the  former  governor  Azrall,  a  meritori- 

oufl  old  soldier,  well  beloved  by  the  people.     Violent  dissen- 

nona  immediately  arose,  and  the  city,  instead  of  being  pre- 

pired  for  defence,  was  a  prey  to  internal  strife. 

In  the  height  of  these  tumults,  the  army  of  Khalcd,  forty 

Ihovaand  strong,  being  augmented  by  that  of  Abu  Obeidah, 

was  descried  marching  across  the  plain.     The  sense  of  danger 

calmed  the  fury  of  contention,  and  the  two  governors  sallied 

A>rth,  with  a  great  part   of  the  garrison,  to  encounter  the 

inTadera. 

Both  armies  drew  up  in  battle  array.     Khaled  was  in  front 

of   the  Moslem  line,  and  with  him  was  his  brother  in  arms, 

l[)eTar  Ibn  al  Azwar.     The  latter  was  mounted  on  a  fine  Ara- 

\ntk  mare,  and  poised  a  ponderous  lance,  looking  a  warrior  at 

mil  points.     Khaled  regarded  him  with  friendly  pride,  and  re- 

aolred  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself 

'Por  this  purpose  he  detached  him  with  a  small  squadron  of 

iiorse  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  enemy.     "  Now  is  the  time.  Do- 

Tar,"  cried  he,  "  to  show  thyself  a  man,  and  emulate  the  deeds 

^f  thy  father  and  other  illustrious  soldiers  of  the  faith.     For 

ward  in  the  righteous  cause,  and  Allah  will  protect  thee." 

Derar  levelled  his  lance,  and  at  the  head  of  his  handful  of 

iUlowers  charged  into  the  thickest  of  the  foe.     In  the  first 

cnoounter  four  horsemen  fell  beneath  his  arm  ;  then  wheeling 

cff,  and  soaring  as  it  were  into  the  field  to  mark  a  different 
VOL.  n.  3 
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^mny,  ke  sku]^  villi  iiit  litUa  Iroop  npon  the  fool  Mlditfi^< 
■Uv  six  with  his  cnra  ha&d,  tninplod  dowa  others,  tai  pro- 
daced  great  coufusioD.  ThH  ChTUltiBl>J^  hmiover,  rooover** 
from  a  t«mf<oriry  panic,  uid  ofipotml  liitn  nitli  oTorwholimiH 
onmbor!!  and  Roman  ditfcipline.  Dvnu-  anv  the  4(io<]nali^^  of 
the  Gght.  and  having  glutted  his  martial  furjr,  Bhunod  the  A.r>^ 
dext«rit7  at  n treat.  malEiojt  his  way  buk  aafoljr  to  the  Moalciu 
may  bv  whom  he  was  rcmrcd  with  aceUmatioa. 

Abda'trahuiaa  g«v«  s  almilar  proof  uT  Bery  nraroge ;  but 
his  caralrj'  was  mcaivcd  bj  a  battalion  ur  infantry  wnago^ 
in  phalanx  with  (.-xlcndcd  Bpeara.  while  atones  and  lUrta  hnrlc^ 
from  a  Jistintv  galled  both  horM  and  rtd«r  Ue  alao,  after 
making  a  daring  aManlt  ami  anddeo  c&ma^  rvtircd  upon  *>— 
spur  and  rojoiiied  the  armj.  ^^^^t 
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With  despeniion,  uid  the  contest  mm  fiurions  on  both  ridee, 
ontil  GaloQs  beheld  his  blood  streaming  down  his  armor.  His 
heart  failed  him  at  the  sight ;  his  strength  flagged ;  he  fonght 
merely  on  the  defensive.  Khaled  perceiying  this,  suddenly 
dosed  with  him,  shifted  his  lance  to  his  left  hand,  grasped  Ca- 
oQs  with  the  right,  dragged  him  out  of  the  saddle,  and  bore 
him  off  captive  to  the  Moslem  host,  who  rent  the  air  with  tri- 
umphant shouts. 

Mounting  a  firesh  horse  Ehaled  prepared  again  for  battle. 

"  Tarry,  my  friend,"  cried  Derar ;  "  repose  thyself  for  a 
time,  and  I  will  take  thy  place." 

^  Oh  Derar,"  replied  Ehaled,  '*  he  who  labors  to-day  shall 
rest  to-morrow.  There  will  be  repose  sufficient  amidst  the  de* 
lights  of  paradise !" 

When  about  to  return  to  the  field  CaloQs  demanded  a  mo- 
ment's audience,  and  making  use  of  the  traitor  Romanus  as  an 
interpreter,  advised  Khaled  to  bend  all  his  efforts  against  As- 
rail,  the  former  governor  of  the  city,  whose  death  he  said  would 
be  the  surest  means  of  gaining  the  victory.  Thus  a  spirit  of 
envy  induced  him  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  his  country  to  the 
desire  of  injuring  a  rival 

Khaled  was  willing  to  take  advice  even  from  an  enemy, 
espeeially  when  it  fell  in  with  his  own  humor ;  he  advanced, 
therefore,  in  front,  challenging  Azrall  loudly  by  name.  The 
Utter  quickly  appeared,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and  with 
andaanted  bearing. 
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The  contest  was  long  end  obstinaleu  Tbe  eomlMUnlt 
paused  finr  breath.  Ehaled  eonld  not  hat  regard  his  adverMuj 
with  admiration. 

^  Thj  name,"  said  he,  "  is  Asrall  ?"  (This  is  the  Arabie 
tame  for  the  angel  of  death.) 

^  Axrall  is  mj  name,"  replied  the  other. 

*"  By  AlUh  1"  replied  Khaled,  <"  thy  namesake  is  at  hand, 
vaiting  to  carry  thy  soul  to  the  fire  of  Jehennam !" 

They  renewed  the  fight  Asrail,  who  was  the  most  fleetly 
^Aounted.  being  sorely  pressed,  made  nse  of  an  Arabian  strat- 
agem, and  giving  tbe  reins  to  his  steed  pretended  to  fly  the 
field.  Having  distanced  his  adversary  and  ffttigned  his  horse, 
he  suddenly  wheeled  about  and  returned  to  the  charge.  Kha- 
led, however,  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  stratagem.  Throwing 
himself  lightly  from  his  saddle  just  as  his  antagonist  came 
galloping  upon  him,  he  struck  at  the  legs  of  his  horse, 
brought  him  to  the  ground  and  took  his  rider  prisoner. 

The  magnanimity  of  Khaled  was  not  equal  to  his  valor ; 
or  rather  his  £Einatical  seal  overcame  all  generous  feelings.  He 
admired  Aarall  as  a  soldier ;  but  detested  him  as  an  infidel 
Placing  him  beside  his  late  rival  CaloCs,  he  called  upon  both 
to  renounce  Christianity  and  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam.  They 
persisted  in  a  firm  refusal,  upon  which  he  gave  the  signal, 
and  their  heads  were  struck  off  and  thrown  over  the  walls  into 
the  city,  a  fearful  warning  to  the  inhalntants. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

«f  Damafleu  condnned. — ESzploits  of  Denir. — Deleat  of  the  imp** 

rial  army. 

^^^  ai^  of  DamaBCos  continued  with  increasing  rigor.  The 
™^'^<^1>itant8  were  embarrassed  and  dismayed  by  the  loss  of 
^^ir  two  governors,  and  the  garrison  was  thinned  by  frequent 
^^^Oiishes,  in  which  the  bravest  warriors  were  sure  to  fall  At 
leii^^{j  the  soldiers  ceased  to  sally  forth,  and  the  place  became 
'irictjy  invested.  Khalsd,  with  one  half  of  the  army,  drew 
Q^ar  to  the  walls  on  the  east  side;  while  Abu  Obeidah, 
^^^  the  other  half,  was  stationed  on  the  west  The  inhabit- 
*^t8  jxoyr  attempted  to  corrupt  Khaled,  offering  him  a  thousand 
^^^^es  of  gold,  and  two  hundred  magnificent  damask  robes  to 
'^^^^  the  siege.  His  reply  was,  that  they  roust  embrace  the 
"^^^^xi  faith,  pay  tribute,  or  fight  unto  the  death. 

'While  the  Arabs  lay  thus  encamped  round  the  city,  as  if 

^^liing  its  expiring  throes,  they  were  surprised  one  day  by 

^^    xmusual  sound  of  shouts  of  joy  within  its  walls.     Sending 

*  Scouts,  they  soon  learnt  the  astounding  intelligence  that  i 

army  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  place. 


u 
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Tlio  bcxicgcd,  in  &L-t,  in  tiM  liei^t  of  ikvtr  alnmilj,& 
loworod  a  meMODgor  from  tfaa  mlta  in  Um  dtad  «if  tlt«  nlgb^ 
Louring  tidinipi  to  the  cinpemr  Bt  Aatjoch  of  tlitir  ptriln*^* 
aoDditiuii,  and  iruiilortu);  {ironipt  tad  rffioieul  mikxh;  Iwa^^ 
tor  thi;  first  tinm  iif  ihu  rcJil  longnituilf'  of  the  ilan^r,  llu-*" 
oliua  disiinU'iicd  an  army  of  a  hundrcil  llioiuind  bidii  talbei' 
wlicf,  led  nti  bv  Wcrdan,  prefect  of  KmsMa,  u  «ipcri«»»-' 
gciifml. 

Kbaled  irciuld  al  once  Iibtu  murbed  to  tni!Ct  tli«  foe ;  all^ft 
itig  that  KO  great  a  lioxt  canld  <n«ie  nnly  in  divuionfi,  it1ii<;l> 
B>i);1it  be  dofeali-d  in  detAil ;  tli«  cantioue  siid  qnivt  Abu  Ubet~ 
doh,  1i»novi-r,  tvuruiftllcd  to  eontiauc  tW  siege,  and  send  m)h:« 
kblc  officor  vritli  B  detacliment  to  olieck  and  dinrt  ttic  ailranO~ 
ing  army.     ITis  advice  was  ndojited,  and  Dunir,  Uiu  dicriidico 
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be  Bwore  not  to  draw  back  a  step  without  hard  fighting.  He 
was  seconded  by  Rafi  Ibn  Omeirah,  who  reminded  the  troops 
that  a  handful  of  the  faithful  was  sufficient  to  defeat  an  army 
df  infidels. 

The  battle  cry  was  given.  Derar,  with  some  of  his  choices! 
troops,  attacked  the  centre  of  the  army,  seeking  to  grapplo 
with  the  general,  whom  he  beheld  there,  surrounded  by  his 
guard.  At  the  yery  onset  he  struck  down  the  prefect's  right 
hand  man,  and  then  his  standard-bearer.  Several  of  Derar's 
followers  sprang  from  their  steeds  to  seize  the  standard,  a 
cross  richly  adorned  with  precious  stones,  while  he  beat  off 
the  enemy,  who  endeavored  to  regain  it.  The  csCpturcd  cross 
iras  borne  off  in  triumph  ;  but  at  the  same  moment  Derar 
received  a  wound  in  the  left  arm  from  a  javelin,  launched  by  a 
9on  of  Werdan.  Turning  upon  the  youth,  he  thrust  his  lance 
into  his  body,  but,  in  withdrawing  it,  the  iron  head  remained 
in  the  wound.  Thus  left,  unarmed,  he  defended  himself  for  a 
time  with  the  mere  truncheon  of  the  lance,  but  was  overpow- 
ered and  taken  prisoner.  The  Moslems  fought  furiously  to 
rescue  him,  but  in  vain,  and  he  was  borne  captive  from  the 
field.  They  would  now  have  fled,  but  were  recalled  by  Rafi 
Ibn  Omeirah.  "  Whoever  flies,"  cried  he,  "  turns  his  back 
apon  Ood  and  his  prophet  Paradise  is  for  those  who  fall  in 
kattle.  If  your  captain  be  dead,  Ood  is  living,  and  sees  your 
tctions." 

They  rallied  and  stood  at  bay.     The  fortune  of  the  day 
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was  against  them ;  they  were  attacked  by  tenfold  their  number 
and  though  they  fought  with  desperation,  they  would  soon 
haye  been  cut  to  pieces,  had  not  Khaled,  at  that  critical  mo- 
ment, arriyed  at  the  scene  of  action  with  the  greater  part  of 
bis  forces ;  a  swift  horseman  having  brought  him  tidings  of  tho 
disiistrous  affray,  and  the  capture  of  his  friend. 

On  arriving,  be  stopped  not  to  parley,  but  charged  into  the 
thickest  of  the  foe,  where  be  saw  most  banners,  hoping  there 
to  find  his  captive  friend.  Wherever  he  turned  he  hewed  a 
path  before  him,  but  Derar  was  not  to  be  found.  At  length  a 
prisoner  told  him  that  the  captive  had  been  sent  off  to  Emessa 
under  a  strong  escort.  Khaled  instantly  dispatched  Rafi  Ibo 
Omeirab  with  a  hundred  horse  in  pursuit.  They  soon  overtook 
the  escort,  attacked  them  furiously,  slew  several,  and  piit  the  rest 
to  flight,  who  left  Derar,  bound  with  cords,  upon  his  charger. 

By  the  time  that  Rafi  and  Derar  rejoined  the  Moslem 
army,  Khaled  had  defeated  the  whole  forces  of  Werdan,  divi- 
sion after  division,  as  they  arrived  successively  at  the  field  of 
action.  In  this  manner  a  hundred  thousand  troops  were  de- 
feated, in  detail,  by  less  than  a  third  of  their  number,  inspired 
by  fanatic  valor,  and  led  on  by  a  skilful  and  intrepid  chief 
Thousands  of  the  fugitives  were  killed  in  the  pursuit ;  an  Ln* 
mensc  booty  in  treasure,  arms,  baggage,  and  horses  fell  to  the 
victors,  and  Khaled  led  back  his  army,  flushed  with  oonqnest^ 
but  fatigued  with  fighting  and  burthened  with  spoils,  to 
the  siege  of  Damascus. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


of  DftiiiMeiia  eonthmed. — S^XIj  of  the  gairisoo. — Heroism  of  <bv 

Moileni  women* 


The  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Werdan  and  his  powerful  annj, 
made  the  edtpeior  Heradios  tremble  in  his  palace  at  Antioch, 
for  the  safety  of  his  Syrian  kingdom.  Hastily  levying  another 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  he  put  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Werdan,  at  Aiznadin,  with  orders  to  hasten  to  the 
relief  of  Damascus,  and  attack  the  Arab  army,  which  must  be 
diminished  and  enfeebled  by  the  recent  battle. 

Khaled  took  counsel  of  Abu  Obeidah  how  to  avoid  the 
impending  storm.     It  was  determined  to  raise  the  siege  of 

Damascus,  and  seek  the  enemy  promptly  at  Aiznadin.     Con- 

» 

Bcious,  however,  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  forces,  Ehaled  sent 

missives  to  all  the  Moslem  generals  within  his  call. 

*^  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God !     Khaled  Ibn  al 

Walid  to  Amru  Ibn  al   Aass,  health  and  happiness.      The 

Ifoalem  brethren  are  about  to  march  to  Aiznadin  to  do  battle 
▼OL.  n.  3* 
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with  Bovent J  thousand  Greeks,  who  are  ooming  to  extingidih 
the  light  of  God.  But  Allah  will  preserve  his  light  in  despite 
of  all  the  infidels.  Come  to  Aiznadin  with  thy  troops ;  for, 
God  willing,  thou  shalt  find  mo  there."  These  missives  sent, 
be  broke  up  bis  encampment  before  Damascus,  and  marched, 
with  bis  whole  force,  toward  Aiznadin.  He  would  have  placed 
Abu  Obeidah  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  but  the  latter  mod* 
estly  remarked,  that  as  Khaled  was  now  commander-in-chief 
that  station  appertained  to  him.  Abu  Obeidah,  therefore, 
brought  up  the  rear,  where  were  the  baggage,  the  booty^  the 
women,  and  the  children. 

When  the  garrison  of  Damascus  saw  their  enemy  on  tht 
march,  they  sallied  forth  under  two  brothers  named  Peter  and 
Paul  The  former  led  ten  thousand  infantry,  the  latter  sb 
thousand  horse.  Overtaking  the  rear  of  the  Moslems,  Pau^ 
with  his  cavalry  charged  into  the  midst  of  them,  cutting  down 
some,  trampling  others  under  foot,  and  spreading  wide  confn- 
sion.  Peter  in  the  mcanitmc,  with  his  infantry,  made  a  sweep 
of  the  camp  equipage,  the  baggage,  and  the  accumulated 
booty,  and  capturing  most  of  the  women,  made  off  with  hii 
spoils  towards  Damascus. 

Tidings  of  this  onset  having  reached  Khaled  in  the  van,  he 
93nt  Derar,  Abda*lrahman,  and  Rafi  Ibn  Omeirah,  scouring 
6aok,  each  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horse,  while  he  fcl- 
lowed  with  the  main  force. 

Derar  and  his  associates  soon  turnod  the  tide  of  liattle, 
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nvitiiig  PmI  and  his  eavilry  with  rach  ilaoghter,  that  of  the 
nx  thousand  bat  a  small  part  escaped  to  Damascus.  Paul 
uurew  himself  from  his  horse,  and  attempted  to  escape  on  foot, 
vA^  Wfts  taken  prisoner.  The  exultation  of  the  victors,  how- 
^f^Tj  ^ras  damped  by  the  intelligence  that  their  women  had 
■^Q  carried  away  captive,  and  groat  was  the  grief  of  Dcrar, 
^  learning  that  his  sister  Caulah,  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
••■  among  the  number.  • 

It:  the  meantime,  Peter  and  his  troops,  with  their  spoils  and 
captives,  had  proceeded  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  but  halted 
'"^der  some  trees  beside  a  fountain,  to  refresh  themselves  and 
divide  their  booty.  In  the  division,  Caulah  the  sister  of  Derar 
^**  allotted  to  Pct«r.  This  done,  the  captors  went  into  their 
tents  to  carouse  and  make  merry  with  the  spoils,  leaving  the 
^omen  among  the  baggage,  bewailing  their  captive  state. 

Caulah,  however,  was  the  worthy  sister  of  Derar.  Instead 
•*  keeping  and  wringing  her  hands,  she  reproached  her  com- 
Prions  with  their  weakness.  "  What !"  cried  she,  "  shall  we, 
ute  daughters  of  warriors  and  followers  of  Mahomet,  submit  to 
"0  the  slaves  and  paramours  of  barbarians  and  idolaters  ?  For 
*y  part,  sooner  will  I  die !" 

Among  her  fellow-captives  were  Hamzarite  women,  descend- 
^^  as  it  is  supposed  of  the  Amalekites  of  old,  and  others  of 
^®  triho  of  Himiar,  all  bold  viragos,  accustomed  fi*om  their 

^^h  to  mount  the  horse,  ply  the  bow,  and  launch  the  javelin. 

Til 

*""*y  Were  roused  by  the  appeal  of  Caulah.     "  What,  however, 
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•u  w«  ia,"  oned  tfaoj, "  hanng  n«tUi«r  swotd  an  )u« 

bmrl" 

"  Letnaadi  lalwk  WBliMile,"  replied  Csitlfth,  **  ud  daftf*" 
oonoifM  to  tli«  ntmoal  Ouil  uuj  deliver  ui ;  if  not,  wi  ^i*^ 
die  Mid  be  at  re«L  Lnting  do  vtain  ajtoa  qui  wucti;."  8i»*'i 
nu  iMonded  bf  a  rcaotate  wommD  nuned  OlFoink.  Bu  iroH*' 
prcniled.  Tliey  kll  ■rmed  tkBnMlTc*  with  tent  pal«i,iif>^ 
CauUh  pisopd  thrin  cIomIj  side  bjr^jde  to  a  «inili^  "  Sui»<^ 
firm,"  said  situ.  "  Let  no  one  pa-aa  between  you ;  purjr  t 
weapons  of  jour  uniUnt*,  uid  strikit  at  their  hcftd«." 

With  Caaiab,  u  wilb  lier  krutbEf.  tbu  word  was  bccudj 
nied  b)-  tbe  dred  ,  for  enroe  had  slia  spoken,  wbrn  a  Greek  k*' 
dicr  happening  to  ajiproach,  with  one  bluw  nl  ber  suff  s 
riialt«red  liia  skulL 

Tbe  noise  brought  the  caronsers  from  tbo  tenta.    Th 
snrrouDded  the  women,  and  suu;;hl  to  paeify  them ;  but  w) 
ever  came  within  rracb  of  their  sUvcs  was  sure  to 
Fcl«r    was    struck    With    tbe   matchless    form   and   gtowiia^H 
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^^  Khaled  and  Derar  came  galloping  with  their  oa?alij 
to  the  reseue.  E^aled  was  heayily  armed ;  but  Derar  was 
ilBoet  naked,  on  a  horse  without  a  saddle,  and  brandishing 
alaaoe. 

At  sight  of  them  Peter's  heart  quaked ;  he  put  a  stop  to 
the  aasaolt  on  the  women,  and  would  haye  made  a  merit  of 
^^ering  them  up  unharmed.  "  We  have  wives  and  sisters 
of  our  own,"  said  he,  "^  and  respect  jour  courageous  defence 
W)  in  peace  to  your  countrymen^" 

Be  torned  his  horse's  head,  but  Caulah  smote  the  legs 
^  tho  animal  and  brought  him  to  the  ground ;  and  Derar 
^nut  his  spear  through  the  rider  as  he  fell.  Then  alight- 
^S  and  striking  off  the  head  of  Peter,  he  elevated  it  on 
the  point  of  his  lance.  A  general  action  ensued.  The  en- 
^^y  were  routed  and  pursued  with  slaughter  to  the  gates 
^  Damascus,  and  great  booty  was  gained  of  horses  and 
•nnor. 

The  hattle  over,  Paul  was  brought  a  prisoner  before  Kha- 
■^>  and  the  gory  head  of  his  brother  was  shown  to  him.^ 
Such,"  cried  Khaled,  "  will  be  your  fate  unless  you  instant- 
V  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam."  Paul  wept  over  the  head  of 
"^  hrother,  and  said  he  wished  not  to  survive  him.  "  Enough," 
^od  Khaled  ;  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  head  of  Paul  was 
■^©red  from  his  body 

^e  Moslem  army  now  retired  to  their  old  camp,  where 
^y  found  Abu  Obeidah,  who  had  rallied  his  fugitives  and 
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intrenofaed  himself^  for  it  was  nneertain  hoir  near  Werdan  ana 
bis  army  might  be.  Here  tbe  weary  Tietors  reposed  them 
sairos  from  tbeir  dangers  and  fatigues ;  talked  over  tilt 
prtanes  of  die  day,  and  exalted  in  the  ooorago  of  thor 
woiuen 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

Battle  of  Aiznadin. 

The  umy  of  the  prefeot  Wcrdan,  though  seventy  thousand  in 
Qumher,  was  for  the  most  part  composed  of  newly  levied 
troops.  It  lay  encamped  at  Aiznadin,  and  ancient  historians 
spAak  much  of  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  imperial  camp, 
rich  in  its  sumptuous  furniture  of  silk  and  gold,  and  of  the 
brilliant  array  of  the  troops  in  burnished  armor,  with  glitter- 
iDg  swords  aud  lances. 

While  thus  encamped,  Werdan  was  surprised  one  day  to 
behold  clouds  of  dust  rising  in  different  directions,  from 
which  as  they  advanced  broke  forth  the  flash  of  arms  and  din 
of  trumpets.  These  were  in  fact  the  troops  which  Khaled 
had  summoned  by  letter  from  various  parts,  and  which, 
though  widely  separated,  arrived  at  the  appointed  time 
t7ith  a  punctuality  recorded  by  the  Arabian  chroniclers  as 
miraculous. 

The  Moslems  were  at  first  a  little  daunted  by  the  nnmbox 


I 
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and  formidable  array  of  the  imperial  host ;  b 
rangued  tbem  io  a  confident  tone.  "  You  be 
"tlio  last  stake  of  the  infidels.  This  army  v 
dispersed,  they  can  never  muster  another  of  an 
Syria  is  oura." 

The  armies  lay  eucauped  in  sight  of  eauh 
and  dren  out  in  battle  array  io  the  morning. 

"  Who  wiU  undertake,"  said  Khaled,  "  Ui  . 
emy  near  at  baud,  and  bring  me  an  account 
and  disposition  of  his  forces?" 

Derar  iui  mediately  stepped  forward.  "  Go,' 
'  and  Allah  go  with  theo.  But  I  charge  thee 
■trike  a  blon  unprovoked,  nor    to  expose  th; 

When  Werdan  saw  a.  single  horsemau  prowl 
bis  army  aud  noting  its  strength  and  dispositio) 
thirty  horsemen  to  surround  and  capture  hi 
treated  tefore  them  until  they  became  sej 
eagerness  of  pursuit,  then  suddenly  wheelinj 
the  first  upou  the  point  of  bia  lance,  and  si 
auother,  thrusting  them  through  or  striking  tb 
saddles,  until  be  bad  killed  or  unhorsed  sev 
daunted  the  rest,  that  be  was  enabled  to  maki 
safety. 

Khaled  reproached  him  with  rashness  aud  i 
orden. 
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**  I  Mnight  not  the  fight,"  replied  Derar.  ^  Thej  cune 
A^>*tli  agaiiiBt  me,  and  I  feared  that  God  should  see  me  turn 
B^y  Ixftok.  lie  doubtless  aided  me,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
your  orders,  I  should  not  haye  desisted  when  I  did." 

lacing  informed  by  Derar  of  the  number  and  positions  of 
^^  enemy's  troops,  Khaled  marshalled  his  army  accoi*dingly 
*^^  S«ve  command  of  the  right  wing  to  Mead  and  Neman , 
^^  left  to  Saad  Ibn  Abu  Wakkas  and  Serjabil,  and  took 
ramr^e  of  the  centre  himself^  accompanied  by  Amru,  Abda 
^^^hman,  Derar,  Kais,  Rafi,  and  other  distinguished  leaders 
^  l>ody  of  four  thousand  horse,  under  Yeied  £bn  Abu 
^ofii^ij^  ^im  posted  in  the  rear  to  guard  the  baggage  and  the 
women. 

fiut  it  was  not  the  men  alone  that  prepared  for  this  mo- 
o'^^ntous  battle.     Caulah  and  Offeirah,  and  their  intrepid  com- 
pulsions, among  whom  were  women  of  the  highest  rank,  excited 
"T  their  recent  success,  armed  themselves  with  such  weapons 
^  ^ey  found  at  hand,  and  prepared  to  mingle  in  the  fight 
^<sM«d  applauded  their  courage  and  devotion,  assuring  them 
^^^  if  they  fell,  the  gates  of  paradise  would  be  open  to  them. 
*^Q  tben  formed  them  into  two  battalions,  giving  command  of 
^^^    to  Caulah,  and  of  the  other  to  Ofieirah ;  and  charged 
^'>^  besides  defending  themselves  against  the  enemy,  to  keep 
'triet  eye  upon  his  own  troops ;  and  whenever  they  saw  a 
^oal^m  turn  his  back  upon  the  foe,  to  slay  him  as  a  recreant 
^^    «&  apostate     Finally  he  rodo  through  the  ranks  of  his 
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arm;,  cxhortiog  them  »11  to  fight  with  deapenit 

haJ  wives,  children,  honor,  religion,  every  thing 
tio  |)luce  of  refuge  should  they  be  defeated. 

The  war  cries  non  arose  from  either  army  ; 
ij]touting  for  "  Christ  and  for  the  faith  ;"  the 
I'kha  ilia  Alliili,  Mohammed  Resoul  Allah  I" 
can  God  !  Mahomet  ie  the  prophet  of  God  !" 

Jast  before  the  armies  engaged,  a  Tcnera] 
forth  from  among  the  Christians,  and,  approa 
demanded,  "  Art  thou  the  general  of  this  an 
considered  such,"  replied  Khaled,  "while  I  ar 
the  Koran,  and  the  prophet," 

'-  Thou  art  come  unprovoked,"  said  the  old  n 
thy  host,  to  invade  this  Christian  land.  Be  not 
success.  Others  who  have  heretofore  invaded  i 
found  a  tojnb  instead  of  a  triumph.  Jjook  at  tl 
more  numerous,  and  perhaps  better  diseiplini 
Why  wilt  thou  tempt  3  battle  which  may  end 
and  must  at  all  events  cost  thee  most  lauientah 
Retire,  then,  iu  peace,  and  spare  the  miseries  whi 
wise  fall  upon  either  army.  Shouldst  thou  do  e 
rized  to  offer,  for  every  soldier  m  thy  host,  a  aui 
1  turban,  and  a  piece  of  gold  ;  for  thyself  a  L 
aiad  ton  silken  robes,  and  for  thy  Caliph,  a  thous 
L  hundred  robes," 

"  You  proffer  a  part,"  replied  Khaled,  seorr 
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viio  wiD  toon  pomesB  tiie  whole.  For  yourselves  there  are  but 
three  eonditioiiB  ]  embrace  the  faith,  pay  tribute,  or  expect  the 
■word."  With  this  rough  reply  the  venerable  man  returned 
sorroiffully  to  the  Christian  host 

Still  Khaled  was  unusually  wary.  "  Our  enemies  are  two 
>o  one,"  said  ho,  "^we  must  have  patience  and  outwmd  them. 
Let  us  hold  back  until  nightfall,  for  that  with  the  prophet  was 
^he  propitious  time  of  victory." 

The  enemy  now  threw  their  Armenian  archers  in  the  ad- 
vance, and  several  Moslems  were  killed  and  wounded  with 
^'^hts  of  arrows.  Still  Khaled  restrained  the  impatience  of 
°''  troops,  ordering  that  no  man  should  stir  from  his  post 
-^^  impetuous  Derar  at  length  obtained  permission  to  attack 
^^  insulting  band  of  archers,  and  spurred  vigorously  upon 
tbein  with  his  troop  of  horse.  They  faltered,  but  were  rein- 
lOrceil :  troops  were  sent  to  sustain  Derar ;  many  were  slain 
^^  «>oth  sides,  but  success  inclined  to  the  Moslems. 

The  action  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  general,  when  a 

^'^man  from  *he  advance  army  galloped  up,  and  inquired 

^^  ^he  Moslerj  general.     Khaled,  considering  it  a  challenge, 

'^^^lled  his  laui'O  for  the  encounter.     "  Turn,  thy  lance  aside, 

P^y  thee,"  cried  the  Christian,  eagerly  ;  '^  I  am  but  a  mea- 

*^^ger,  and  seek  a  parley." 

Khaled  quietly  reined  up  his  steed,  and  laid  his  lance 
^^Wart  the  pommel  of  his  saddle :  "  Speak  to  the  purpose/ 
^d  he,  ><  and  tell  no  lies." 
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**  I  will  tell  the  naked  truth ;  daageroiu  fbr  mo  to  Idl,  bt 
meet  important  for  thee  to  hear ;  but  first  promise  proteetioi 
for  myself  and  family." 

Haying  obtained  this  promise,  the  messenger,  whose  name 
was  Dayid.  proceeded :  '^  I  am  sent  by  Werdan  to  entreat  that 
the  battle  may  cease,  and  the  blood  of  braye^men  be  spared ; 
and  that  thou  wilt  meet  him  to-morrow  morning,  singly,  in 
sight  of  either  army,  to  treat  of  terms  of  peace.  Such  is  my 
message  ;  but  beware,  oh  Khaled  !  for  treason  larl»  beneath  it 
Ten  chosen  men,  well  armed,  will  be  stationed  in  the  nigbt 
close  by  the  place  of  conference,  to  surprise  and  seize,  or  kill 
thee,  when  defenceless  and  off  thy  guard." 

He  then  proceeded  to  mention  the  place  appointed  for  the 
conference,  and  all  the  other  particulars.  ^Enough,**  said 
Khaled.  ^'  Return  to  Werdan,  and  tell  him  I  agree  to  meet 
him." 

The  Moslems  were  astonished  at  hearing  a  retreat  sounded 
when  the  conflict  was  inclining  in  their  fayor ;  they  withdrew  re- 
luctantly from  the  field,  and  Abu  Obeidah  and  Dcrar  demanded 
of  Khaled  the  meaning  of  this  conduct.  He  informed  them 
of  what  had  just  been  reyealod  to  him.  ^*  I  will  keep  this  ap* 
pointmcnt,"  said  he.  '^  I  will  go  singly,  and  will  bring  back 
the  lieads  of  all  the  assassins."  Abu  Obeidah,  howeycr,  remon- 
strated against  his  exposing  himself  to  such  unnecessary  dan- 
ger. ^  Take  ten  men  with  thee,"  said  he,  "  man  for  man." 
^  Why  defer  the  punishment  of  their  perfidy  until  momti 
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eried  Denr.    ^  Qiwe  me  the  ten  men,  and  [  will  oounterplot 

tliefle  Inrken  thiB  yerj  night" 

Haying  obtained  pennission,  he  picked  out  ten  men  of  ae- 

idred  coolness  and  courage,  and  set  off  with  them  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  for  the  place  of  ambush.      As  thej  drew  near 
I^cnr  Closed  his  companions  to  halt,  and,  putting  off  his 
<)lotha  to  prevent  all  rustling  noise,  crept  warily  with  his 
naked  scimetar  to  the  appointed  ground.     Here  he  beheld  the 
^  men  fast  asleep,  with  their  weapons  beneath  their  heads. 
AetanuDg  silently,  and  beckoning  his  companions,  they  sin- 
gly oat  each  his  man,  so  that  the  whole  were  dispatched  at  a 
Uow.    They  then  stripped  the  dead,  disguised  themselyes  in 
Mkeir  clothes,  and  awaited  the  coming  day. 

The  rising  sun  shone  on  the  two  armies,  drawn  out  in  bat- 
**^  •nny,  and  awaiting  the  parley  of  the  chiefs.  Werdan  rode 
'<^^h  on  a  white  mule,  and  was  arrayed  in  rich  attire,  with 
^ins  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Khaled  was  clad  in  a  yel- 
*^w  Bilk  ?est  and  green  turban.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn 
Py  Werdan  towards  the  place  of  ambush  ;  then,  alighting,  and 
'^tbg  themselyes  on  the  ground,  they  entered  into  a  parley. 
'*''^eir  conference  was  brief  and  boisterous.  Each  considered 
^^  other  in  his  power,  and  conducted  himself  with  haughti- 
*^  and  acrimony.  Werdan  spoke  of  the  Moslems  as  needy 
toilers,  who  lived  by  the  sword,  and  invaded  the  fertile  terri 
^^ic8  of  their  neighbors  in  quest  of  plunder.  "  We,  on  the 
^^her  band/   said  he,  '^  are  wealthy,  and  desire  peace.     Speak, 
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npadtjr  T" 

-MLKrnMe  inUnir  rapliod   RWod.      -^  Wc  m  not  « 
poor  u  Ui  Morpi  alnu  kt  jcnr  luod^     AlUli  jToridea  ts  sB- 
Toa  oOer  lu  K  |>»rt  uf  irbol  U  mil  our  umi ,  for  AiUh  liUfii^ 
kU  tbat  Tou  li»vc  inlo  onr  liands ;  wen  to  your  wive*  ud  ^l 
dren-     Bui  dn  you  dt«ire  peace  ?      Wo  hnv«  «lratd;  toU  J*" 
Otir  contliliaii&.     Rilh4>r  ftckDo'ifWge  that  tlicra  i>  no  <bs' 
God  l>ut  Qod,  aa<i  that  Mfcliotnet  i«  bis  prnphct.  nr  p>;  osioB^ 
tritrato  as  we  m«j  impOH.     Do  you  rcfuac  )     For  wW,  iIk**' 
have  Tou  bronglit  me  hcr«  I     Yon  know  oar  Urmt  yottcr^.^ 
and  that  all  your  iimpositinna  were  r«jc<:t«d      Do  yoo  tnii** 
m«  here  alone  for  aiogic  eouibat  T     B^  Jl  no,  and  let  our  *^*'' 


t^Bfl  DO  faith.  You  came  to  me  with  peace  on  your  llpB, 
but  murder  in  your  heart  Your  crime  he  upon  your 
bead." 

The  sentence  was  no  sooner  pronounced,  than  the  powerful 

*vord  of  Derar  performed  its  office,  and  the  head  of  Werdan 

*S9  struck  off  at  a  hlow.     The  gory  trophy  was  elevated  on 

^  I>«int  of  a  lance  and  borne  by  the  little  band  toward  tho 

Cbristian  troops,  who,  deceived  by  the  Greek  disguises,  sup- 

P^s^d  it  the  head  of  Khaled  and  shouted  with  joy.     Their 

^^va^ph  was  soon  turned  to  dismay  as  they  discovered  their 

®''^^'.    Khaled  did  not  suffer  them  to  recover  from  their  con- 

"*'*'^>^,  but  bade  his  trumpets  sound  a  general  charge.     What 

^B"^^^  was  a  massacre  rather  than  a  battle.     The  imperial 

^^^''^^  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions ;  some  toward  Caesarea, 

^^n  to  Damascus,  and  others  to  Antioch.     The  booty  was 

tn^ic^enBe :  crosses  of  silver  and  gold,  adorned  with  precious 

v^^es,  rich  chains  and  bracelets,  jewels  of  price,  silken  robes, 

^'^or  and  weapons  of  all  kinds,  and  numerous  banners,  all 

^^ch  Khaled  declared  should  not  be  divided  until  after  tho 

^ptore  of  Damascus. 

Tidings  of  this  great  victory  was  sent  to  the  Caliph  at 

Afedina,  by  his  brave  and  well  beloved  son  Abda'lrahman.     On 

t^eeeivipg  it,  Abu   Bekcr  prostrated  himself  and   returned 

thankB  to  Ood.     The  news  spread  rapidly  throughout  Arabia 

Bests  of  adventurers  hurried  to  Medina  from  all  parts,  and 

%tpeoimllj  from  Mecca.     All  were  eager  to  serve  in  the  cause 
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of  the  fiuth|  now  that  they  found  it  crowned  with  o<»qiiMt  uA 
rewarded  with  riches. 

The  worthy  Aha  Beker  was  disposed  to  gratify  their 
wishes,  hut  Omar  on  heing  consulted  stemlj  objected.  ^  The 
greater  part  of  these  fellows,"  said  he,  ^who  are  so  ea^^er 
to  join  us  now  that  we  are  successful,  are  those  who  sought  to 
crush  us  when  we  were  few  and  feeble.  They  care  not  for  the 
faith,  but  they  long  to  ravage  the  rich  fields  of  Syria,  and 
share  the  plunder  of  Damascus.  Send  them'  not  to  the  annj 
to  make  brawls  and  dissensions.  Those  already  there  are 
sufficient  to  complete  what  they  have  begun.  They  haye  won 
the  victory ;  let  them  enjoy  the  spoils." 

In  compliance  with  this  advice,  Abu  Beker  refused  the 
prayer  of  the  applicants.  Upon  this  the  people  of  Mecca,  and 
especially  those  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  sent  a  powerful  depu- 
tation, headed  by  Abu  Sofian,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Caliph. 
'*  Why  are  we  denied  permission,"  said  they,  "  to  fight  in  the 
cause  of  our  religion  ?  It  is  true,  that  in  the  days  of  darknesB 
and  ignorance  wc  made  war  on  the  disciples  of  the  prophet^ 
because  we  thought  we  were  doing  Grod  servica  AUih, 
however,  has  blessed  us  with  the  light ;  we  have  seen  and  re- 
nounced  our  former  errors.  We  are  your  brethren  in  the 
faith;  as  we  have  ever  been  your  kindred  in  blood,  and  hereby 
take  upon  ourselves  to  fight  in  the  common  cause.  Let  there 
then  no  longer  be  jealousy  and  envy  between  u^" 

The  heart  of  the  Caliph   was  moved    by  these   remoo- 
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■Inmeea.  He  oonBolted  with  Ali  and  Oinar,  and  it  was 
•greed  that  the  tribe  of  Korebh  should  bo  permitted  to  join 
the  trmj.  Aba  Beker  accordingly  wrote  to  Khalcd  congra« 
talating  him  on  his  success,  and  informing  him  that  a  largo 
reinforcement  would  join  him  conducted  by  Abu  Sofian.  This 
letter  he  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  prophet,  and  dispatched 
H  by  his  son  Abda^brahmaa. 


▼OL.   IL 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Socnmeiioei  before  Damascas. — Exploits  of  Thomaa.— Abin  Ibn  Ui  aii 

his  Amazonian  wife. 

The  fugitives  from  the  field  of  Aiznadin  carried  to  Damaacui 
the  dismal  tidings  that  the  army  was  overthrown,  and  the  last 
hope  of  succor  destroyed.  Great  was  the  consternation  of  the 
inhabitants,  yet  they  set  to  work,  with  desperate  activity,  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  storm.  The  fugitives  had  reinforced 
the  garrison  with  several  thousand  effective  men.  New  fortifi* 
cations  were  hastily  erected.  The  walls  were  lined  with  en- 
gines to  discharge  stones  and  darts,  which  were  managed  bj 
Jews  skilled  in  their  use. 

In  the  midst  of  their  preparation,  they  beheld  squadroo 
ftfter  squadron  of  Moslem  cavalry  emerging  from  among  dii* 
tant  groves,  while  a  lengthening  line  of  foot  soldiers  poured 
along  between  the  gardens.  This  was  the  order  of  march  oi 
the  Moslem  host.  The  advance  guard,  of  upwards  of  nine 
thousand  horsemen,  was  led  by  Amru.  Then  came  two  thoQ* 
sand  Koreishite  horse,  led  by  Abu  Sofian.     Then  a  like  mm 
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»r  under  SerjabiL  Then  Omar  Ibn  Rabiyah  with  a  bimilar 
LTision ;  then  the  main  body  of  the  army  led  by  Abu  Obei- 
ab,  and  lastly  the  rear-guard  displaying  the  black  eagle,  the 
itcfal  banner  of  Khaled,  and  led  by  that  invincible  warrior. 

Kh&lcd  now  assembled  his  captains,  and  assigned  to  them 
heir  different  stations.  Abu  Sofian  was  posted  opposite  the 
Knithern  gate.  Serjabll  opposite  that  of  St.  Thomas.  Amra 
Mbro  that  of  Paradise,  and  Kais  Ibn  Hobeirah  before  that  of 
KaiBin.  Abu  Obcidah  encamped  at  some  distance,  in  front  of 
^  gate  of  Jabiyah,  and  was  charged  to  be  strict  and  vigilant, 
and  to  make  frequent  assaults,  for  Khaled  knew  his  humane 
*Dd  easy  nature.  As  to  Khaled  himself,  he  took  his  station 
Ukd  planted  his  black  eagle  before  the  eastern  gate. 

There  was  still  a  southern  gate,  that  of  St.  Mark,  so  situ- 
^  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  establish  posts  or  engage  in 
winniflhes  before  it;  it  was,  therefore,  termed  the  Gate  of 
i^etce.  As  to  the  active  and  impetuous  Dcrar,  he  was  ordered 
^  patrol  round  the  walls  and  scour  the  adjacent  plain  at  the 
"^  of  two  thousand  horse,  protecting  the  camp  from  surprise 
^  preventing  supplies  and  reinforcements  to  the  city.  "  If 
y^  should  be  attacked,"  said  Khaled,  ^^  send  me  word,  and  I 
*ul  eome  to  your  assistance."  ^*  And  must  I  stand  peaceably 
^&  you  arrive  ?"  said  Derar,  in  recollection  of  former  re- 
P'^  of  his  rash  contests.  "  Not  so,"  rejoined  Khaled,  "  but 
%i<t  stoutly,  and  be  assured  I  will  not  fail  you."  The  lest  of 
^aa  army  were  dismounted  to  carry  on  the  siege  on  foot 
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Tho  Modems  were  now  better  equipped  for  wmr  tlun  ever, 
haying  supplied  themselves  with  armor  and  weapons  taken  in 
repeated  battles.  As  yet,  however,  they  retained  their  Arab 
frugality  and  plainness,  neglecting  the  delicate  viands,  th 
sumptuous  raiment,  and  other  luxurious  indulgences  of  theii 
enemies.  Even  Abu  Obeidah,  in  the  humility  of  his  spirit^ 
oontented  himself  with  his  primitive  Arab  tent  of  oamel*s 
Lair ;  refusing  the  sumptuous  tents  of  the  Christian  com- 
manders, won  in  the  recent  battle.  Such  were  the  stem  and 
simple-minded  invaders  of  the  effeminate  and  sensual  nations 
of  the  East. 

The  first  assaults  of  the  Moslems  were  bravely  repelled, 
and  many  were  slain  by  darts  and  stones  hurled  by  the  ma- 
chines from  the  wall.  The  garrison  even  ventured  to  make  a 
sally,  but  were  driven  back  with  signal  slaughter.  The  siege 
was  then  pressed  with  unremitting  rigor,  until  no  one  dared 
to  venture  beyond  the  bulwarks.  The  principal  inhabitants 
now  consulted  together  whether  it  were  not  best  to  capitulate, 
while  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  obtaining  favorable  terms. 

There  was  at  this  time  living  in  Damascus,  a  noble  Greek, 
named  Thomas,  who  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  empe- 
ror Heraclius.  He  held  no  post,  but  was  greatly  respected, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  talents  and  consummate  courage.  In  thil 
moment  of  general  depression,  he  endeavored  to  rouse  the 
spirits  of  the  people ;  representing  their  invaders  as  despiofr 
Ue,  barbarous,  naked,  and  poorly  armed,  without  discipline  oc 
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miEtary  aeryiee,  and  formidable  only  through  iheir  mad  fi^ 
oaticism,  and  the  panic  they  had  spread  through  the  country. 

Finding  all  arguments  in  yain,  he  offered  to  take  the  lead 
himself,  if  they  would  ventuie  upon  another  sally.  His 
ofibr  was  accepted,  and  ^e  next  morning  appointed  for  tho 
effort 

Khaled  perceived  a  stir  of  preparation  throughout  the 
i^ght,  lights  gleaming  in  the  turrets  and  along  the  battle- 
ments, and  exhorted  his  men  to  be  yigilant,  for  he  anticipated 
■bme  desperate  movement  '^  Let  no  man  sleep/'  said  he. 
'^  We  shall  have  rest  enough  after  death,  and  sweet  will  be  tho 
repose  that  is  never  more  to  be  followed  by  labor." 

The  Christians  were  sadly  devout  in  this  hour  of  extremity. 
At  early  dawn  the  bishop,  in  his  robes,  prooccded  at  the  head 
of  the  clergy  to  the  gate  by  which  the  sally  was  to  be  made  ; 
where  he  elevated  the  cross,  and  laid  beside  it  the  New  Testa- 
ment As  Thomas  passed  out  at  the  gate,  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  sacred  volume.  ^^  Oh  God  !"  exclaimed  he,  ^^  if  our 
fiuth  be  true,  aid  us,  and  deliver  us  not  into  the  hands  of  its 
enemies." 

The  Moslems,  who  had  been  on  the  alert,  were  advancing 
to  attack  just  at  the  time  of  the  sally,  but  were  checked  by  a 
general  discharge  from  the  engines  on  the  wall  Thomas  led 
bis  troops  bravely  to  the  encounter,  and  the  conflict  was  fierce 
and  bloody.  He  was  a  dexterous  archer,  and  singled  out  the 
most  oonspioaoas  of  the  Moslems,  who  fell  one  after  another 
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beneath  his  shafts.  Among  others  he  wounded  Ab4n  Ibn  SsU 
with  an  arrow  tipped  with  poison.  Th^  hitter  boond  up  tht 
wound  with  his  turban,  and  continued  in  the  field,  but  being 
oyercome  by  the  venom,  was  conveyed  to  the  camp.  He  had 
but  recently  been  married  to  a  beautiful  woman  of  the  intrepid 
race  of  the  Himiar  ;  one  of  those  Amazons  accustomed  to  mm 
the  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  mingle  in  warfare 

Hearing  that  her  husband  was  wounded,  she  hastened  to  hit 
tent,  but  before  she  could  reach  it  he  had  expired.  She  utterad 
no  lamentation,  nor  shed  a  tear,  but,  bending  over  the  body, 
"  Happy  art  thou,  oh  my  beloved,''  said  she,  *^  for  thou  art  witfts 
Allah,  who  joined  us  but  to  part  us  from  each  other.  But  I 
will  avenge  thy  death,  and  then  seek  to  join  thee  in  paradiie 
Henceforth  shall  no  man  touch  me  more,  for  I  dedicate  myieli 
to  God  •' 

Then  grasping  her  husband's  bow  and  arrows,  she  hastened 
to  the  field  in  quest  of  Thomas,  who,  she  had  been  told,  wmf 
the  slayer  of  her  husband.     Pressing  toward  the  place  where 
he  was  fighting  she  let  fiy  a  shafb*,  which  wounded  his  stand- 
ard-bearer in  the  hand.     The  standard  fell,  and  was  home  ot 
by  the  Moslems      Thomas  pursued  it,  laying  about  him  fori' 
ously,  and  calling  upon  his  men  to  rescue  their  banner.    B 
was  shifted  from  hand  to  hand  until  it  came  into  that  of  Ser 
jabiL     Thomas  assailed  him  with  his  scimetar :  Serjabil  thiW 
the  standard  among  his  troops  and  closed  with  him.    Th0J 
fought  with  e«][ual  ardor,  but  Thomas  was  gaining  the  advtDtaf^ 


when  an  arrow,  shot  by  the  wife  of  AbSin,  smote  him  in  the 
eje.  He  staggered  with  the  wound,  but  his  men  abandoning 
the  contested  standard,  rushed  to  his  support^  and  bore  him 
off  to  the  city.  He  refused  to  retire  to  his  home,  and,  his 
wound  being  dressed  on  the  ramparts,  would  have  returned  to 
tLo  conflict,  but  was  overruled  by  the  public.     He  took  his 

station,  howeyer,  at  the  city  gate,  whence  he  could  survey  the 

• 

field  and  issue  his  orders.  The  battle  continued  with  great 
fiorj  ;  but  such  showers  of  stones  and  darts  and  other  missiles 
were  discharged  by  the  Jews  from  the  engines  on  the  walls, 
tliart  the  besiegers  were  kept  a  distance.  Night  terminated 
iho  conflict  The  Moslems  returned  to  their  camp  wearied 
with  a  long  day's  fighting ;  and,  throwing  themselves  on  the 
eAXth,  were  soon  buried  in  profound  sleep. 

Thomas,  finding  the  courage  of  the  garrison  roused  by  the 
stand  they  had  that  day  made,  resolved  to  put  it  to  further 
preo£  At  his  suggestion,  preparations  were  made  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  for  a  general  sally  at  daybreak  from  all  thu 
S<fctea  of  the  city.  At  the  signal  of  a  single  stroke  upon  a 
bcU  at  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  all  the  gates  were  thrown  open, 
^nd  from  each  rushed  forth  a  torrent  of  warriors  upon  the 
(dearest  encampment. 

So  silently  had  the  preparations  been  made,  that  the  bo- 
•*^^r8  were  completely  taken  by  surprise.  The  trumpets 
'^^'^Uided  alarms,  the  Moslems  started  from  sleep  and  snatched 
^  their  weapons,  but  the  enemy  were  already  upon  them,  and 
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Btroolc  tLcm  down  before  they  had  recMvered  fr 
mcnt.  For  a  tirao  it  was  a  slaughter  rather  thi 
various  stations.  Khaled  ia  said  to  have  shed 
ing  the  caruogc,  "  Oh  thou,  who  never  sleepe; 
the  agony  of  bia  heart,  "aid  thy  faithful  Bervan 
bll  bcncnth  iho  weapons  of  these  icSdels,"  T 
four  hundred  horsemen,  he  spurred  about  th 
relief  was  most  needed, 

T!]c  hottest  of  the  fight  was  opposite  tl 
Thomas  had  sallied.  Here  Serjabil  had  his  sta 
with  undaunted  valor.  Near  him  was  the  i 
AhOin,  doing  deadly  execution  with  her  shaft* 
peudcd  fill  but  one,  when  a  Qrcck  soldier  nttc 
her.  In  an  instant  the  arrow  was  sped  thro 
and  laiii  him  dead  at  her  feet ;  but  she  was  t 
and  was  taton  prisoner. 

At  the  same  time  Serjabil  and  Thoraaa  wen 
hand  to  hand  with  equal  valor ;  but  the  scim 
broke  on  the  buckler  of  bis  adversary,  and 
point  of  being  slain  or  captured,  when  Khaled 
man  galloped  up  with  a  troop  of  horse.  Tfaoii 
to  take  refuge  in  the  eity,  and  Serjabil  and 
widow  were  rescued. 

The  troops  who  sallied  out  at  the  gate  c 
with  tho  aeverest  treatment  The  meek  Abi 
iAAtioDed  in  &out  of  thnt  gate,  and  was  slumbi 
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Ids  hur  tent  at  the  time  of  the  sally.  Hia  first  eare  in  the 
mon&nt  of  alann  was  to  repeat  the  morning  prayer.  He  then 
ordered  forth  a  body  of  chosen  men  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay, 
and  while  they  were  fighting,  led  another  detachment,  silently 
but  rapidly,  round  between  the  combatants  and  the  city.  The 
Oreeks  thus  suddenly  found  themselves  assailed  in  front  and 
rear ;  they  fought  desperately,  but  so  successful  was  the  stratar 
gem,  and  so  active  the  valor  of  the  meek  Abu  Obeidah|  when 
onoe  aroused,  that  never  a  man,  says  the  Arabian  historian, 
that  sallied  from  that  gate,  returned  again. 

The  battle  of  the  night  was  almost  as  sanguinary  as  that 
of  the  day ;  the  Christians  were  repulsed  in  all  quarters,  and 
driven  once  more  within  their  walls,  leaving  several  thousand 
dead  upon  the  field.  The  Moslems  followed  them  to  the  very 
gates,  but  were  compelled  to  retire  by  the  deadly  shower  hurled 
by  the  Jews  frt)m  the  engines  on  the  waUs. 


roL    n. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ti  l^r  of  nnnin-.u>.. — D[s|)iiifs  of  the  Sanicen  gpnrnlv  — Dopsrlun-  nf 

scvi'iiiv  lUivs  hud  Daiiiaacua  been  besieged  by  the  fanatio 
lis  of  till!  dcsiTt :  tho  i  till  libit  nuts  bad  no  longer  the  heart 
akc  fiirtliiT  !>^illi('S,  but  again  began  to  talk  of  capitula ting- 
as  ill  vain  lliat  Tliumas  urged  tbcni  to  have  patieoco  UDti) 
inperor  for  succor  ;  they  listeoed  only 
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aoQght  his  presence.  Thej  found  this  leader  of  a  mighty  forcO; 
that  was  shaking  the  empire  of  the  Orient,  living  in  a  humble 
tent  of  hair-cloth,  like  a  mere  wanderer  of  the  desert.  He  lis- 
tened favorably  to  their  propositions,  for  his  object  was  conver- 
sion rather  than  conquest ;  tribute  rather  than  plunder.  A 
oorenant  was  soon  written,  in  which  he  engaged  that  hostilities 
should  cease  on  their  delivering  the  city  into  his  hands  ;  that 
iuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  pleased  might  depart  in  safety  with 
18  much  of  their  effects  as  they  could  carry,  and  those  who 
remained  as  tributaries  should  retain  their  property,  and  have 
seven  churches  allotted  to  them.  This  covenant  was  not 
signed  by  Abu  Obeidah,  not  being  commander-in-chief,  but  he 
assured  the  envoys  it  would  be  held  sacred  by  the  Moslems. 

The  capitulation  being  arranged,  and  hostages  given  for  the 
good  faith  of  the  besieged,  the  gate  opposite  to  the  encamp- 
ment of  Abu  Obeidah  was  thrown  open,  and  the  venerable 
chief  entered  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  men  to  take  pos- 
session. 

While  these  transactions  Tcre  taking  place  at  the  gate  of 
Jabiyah,  a  different  scene  occurred  at  the  eastern  gate.  Kha- 
led  was  exasperated  by  the  death  of  a  brother  of  Amro.  shot 
from  the  walls  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  In  the  height  of  his 
indignation,  an  apostate  priest,  named  Jo&ias,  undertook  to 
deliver  the  gate  into  his  hands,  on  condition  of  security  of 
person  and  property  for  himself  and  his  relatives. 

By  moans  of  this  traitor,  a  hundred  Arabs  were  seoretlj 
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introduced  within  the  walli,  who,  nubiog  tu  Ibe  cMtuin  ffM^ 
broku  the  holts  and  bare  and  obains  by  which  it  waa  fuIeiMdl, 
and  threw  it  opcu  with  thci  signal  shoot  of  Allah  Acbbar  1 
,'  Khaled  and  liia  k'jcious  pound  iu  at  the  gate  with  wnxti 
f  trumpet  aod  tramp  of  steed  ;  putting  all  to  the  sword,  aad 
deluging  the  etrecta  with  hlood.  "  Mercy  I  Mercy  '"  wu  th» 
ory.     '-  So  mercy  for  iufidets  I"  waa  KbuWs  fierce  rcapotiB*. 

Ho  pursued  his  career  of  camago  into  the  groat  »]uar6  be 
fore  the  ehurcli  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Huru,  to  his  astonii^ 
meal,  ho  beheld  Abu  Oboidnh  and  bis  atteudants,  their  vwonlfl 
ehcathed,  and  marching  in  solcniu  proouaaion  with  pHnaU  and 
monks  aud  the  prinolpol  iuhabitatits,  and  aurroutitlwl  by  m- 
meu  and  children. 

Abu  Obeidali  saw  fury  and  snrpHio  in  the  lookn  of  Khalod) 
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Aba  Obetdah  felt  that  in  point  of  military  duty  he  had 
^xred,  bat  he  soaght  to  pacify  Khaled,  assuring  him  he  had 
intended  all  for  the  best,  and  felt  sure  of  his  approbation ;  en* 
^Jreating  him  to  respect  the  covenant  he  had  made  in  the  name 
^f  Crod  and  the  prophet,  and  with  the  approbation  of  all  the 
I^oftlems  present  at  the  transaction. 

Sereral  of  the  Moslem  officers  seconded  Abu  Obeidah,and 
^feindearored  to  persuade  Khaled  to  agree  to  the  capitulation. 
^i^hile  be  hesitated,  his  troops,  impatient  of  delay,  resumed  the 
of  massacre  and  pillage. 
The  patience  of  the  good  Abu  Obeidah  was  at  an  end. . 
By  Allah !"  cried  he,  ^  my  word  is  treated  as  nought,  and 
covenant  is  trampled  under  foot !" 
Sparring  his  horse  among  the  marauders,  he  commanded 
^Lem,  in  the  name  of  the  prophet,  to  desist  until  he  and  Kha- 
^^  should  have  time  to  settle  their  dispute.     The  name  of  the 
prophet  had  its  effect ;  the  soldiery  paused  in  their  bloody  ca« 
r,  and  the  two  generals  with  their  officers  retired  to  the 
shareh  of  the  Virgin. 

Here,  after  a  sharp  altercation,  Khaled,  callous  to  all  claims 

jaatice  and  mercy,  was  brought  to  listen  to  policy.     It  wa^ 

tproaented  to  him  that  he  was  invading  a  country  where  many 

^ties  were  yet  to  be  taken ;  that  it  was  important  to  respect 

%he  capitulations  of  his  generals,  even  though  they  might  not 

1)6  altogether  to  his  mind ;  otherwise  the  Moslem  word  would 

to  be  trusted,  and  other  cities,  warned  by  the  &te  of 


go  UAHOUBT  AND   HIS   BTDCESSORS. 

Uauiucus,  iustead  of  (sirondiiriEig  on  favorable  tnrni,  migkl 
turn  a  dekf  car  to  all  offers  gf  mercy  and  fij^tit  to  ths  laM 
oxtrumitj. 

It  vma  with  lliu  ulradttt  dtSouIty  that  Aba  Olividab  wruDf, 
frttiu  tlio  irou  nuul  of  Kluled  a  slow  coasairt  to  his  capitui*- 
lIOD,  ou  condition  tlint  tha  wholo  iiiiitt(>r  sliould  be  referred  l« 
the  (Jnliph.  A[  every  nrticle  be  pituiiMl  nad  loiiTERuriid  Qa 
would  f&in  bnvu  inflicted  death  upon  Thomas,  and  uiotber 
leader  named  Ui.'rbis,  but  Abu  Oboidah  tii)itat«d  that  tbejrwa. 
expressly  included  in  the  ooveiiant. 

I'roctamatiou  was  tlion  iuad«  that  Hucb  of  tho  inhabitant^' 
as  chosa  to  remain  tributaries  to  the  Oaliph  should  enjoy  At 
eiorme  of  tlitir  religion  ;  thn  rem  wore  pennktod  to  deport. 
The  grDSIer  rmrt  freferrcd  to  remain;  but  some  detvnuined 
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httva  no  fword;  and  he  who  had  a  bow,  should  have  no 
lanoe. 

Thomas  and  Herbis,  who  were  to  conduct  this  unhappy 
oarayan,  pitched  their  tents  in  the  meadow  adjacent  to  the  city, 
whither  all  repaired  who  were  to  follow  them  into  exile ;  each 
laden  with  plate,  jewels,  silken  stuffs,  and  whatever  was  most 
precious  and  least  burdensome.  Among  other  things  was  a 
wardrobe  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  in  which  there  were  above 
three  hundred  loads  of  costly  silks  and  cloth  of  gold. 

All  being  assembled,  the  sad  multitude  set  forth  on  their 
wayfaring.  Those  who  from  pride,  from  patriotism,  or  from 
religion,  thus  doon^ed  themselves  to  poverty  and  exile,  were 
among  the  noblest  and  most  highly  bred  of  the  land  ;  people 
accustomed  to  soft  and  luxurious  life,  and  to  the  silken  abodes 
of  palaces.  Of  this  number  was  the  wife  of  Thomas,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Hcraclius,  who  was  attended  by  her  maid- 
ana  It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  behold  aged  men,  delicate  and 
shrinking  women,  and  helpless  children,  thus  setting  forth  on 
a  wandering  journey  through  wastes  and  deserts,  and  rugged 
fountains,  infested  by  savage  hordes.  Many  a  time  did  they 
^Urn  to  cast  a  look  of  fondness  and  despair  on  those  sumptu* 
Ovis  palaces  and  delightful  gardens,  once  their  pride  and  joy ; 
^Hd  still  would  they  turn  and  weep,  and  beat  their  breastSj 
^^d  gasc  through  their  tears  on  the  stately  towers  of  Damas« 
^Xis,  and  the  flowery  banks  of  the  Pharpar. 

Thus  terminated  the  hard-contested  siego  of  Damascus, 


m 


UAiiuurr  ATm  uu  evccBsBoaa. 


rmUdiw^Bttl  ^M 


whteli  V'ultniro  hu  lilc«n«d  for  tla  strfttageins,  alcIrmUdiea^  m 
■iiiglc  couilMita,  to  Ilomor's  eiego  of  Troy.  Moro  tlun  twdf* 
montba  olnpscd  between  tho  time  the  Saraeens  firtt  piuluj 
their  teDta  before  il  tui  the  day  of  Itii  iinrroDder. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Stoiy  of  Joou  and  Eudocea. — Pursuit  of  the  exiles. — Death  of  Ue  Caliph 

Abu  Beker. 


It  is  recorded  that  Derar  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage  at  see- 
ing the  multitude  of  exiles  departing  in  peace,  laden  with 
treasures,  which  he  considered  as  so  much  hard-earned  spoil, 
lost  to  the  faithful ;  hut  what  most  incensed  him  was,  that  so 
many  unbelievers  should  escape  the  edge  of  the  scimetar. 
Khalcd  would  have  been  equally  indignant,  but  that  he  had 
secretly  covenanted  with  himself  to  regain  this  booty.  For 
this  purpose  he  ordered  his  men  to  refresh  themselves  and^ 
their  horses,  and  be  in  readiness  for  action,  resolving  to  pursue 
the  exiles  when  the  three  days  of  grace  should  have  expired. 

A  dispute  with  Abu  Obeidah  concerning  a  quantity  of 
gndn,  which  the  latter  claimed  for  the  citizens,  detained  him 
one  day  longer,  and  he  was  about  to  abandon  the  pursuit  as 
hopeless,  when  a  guide  presented  himself  who  knew  all  the 
country  and  the  shortest  passes  through  the  mountains.     The 
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•tor;  of  this  guide  u  wotihy  pf  notie^  m  iUwuUliig  Ibc 

ohanetcr  of  thusc  people  au4  Uum  wmn 

During  the  Hicgc,  Dcrsr,  u  liu  bwn  rulatpd,  wu  a|i{MtDled 
to  patrol  round  the  oily  and  tL«  ounp,  witli  two  tiouuid 
Lono.  Ah  a  party  of  ihoM  woro  ono  night  goiug  (heir  rouadi; 
near  the  watli,  tliuy  beard  Ott)  distant  ucigUin^  of  ft  iMm^ 
Bud  looking  narronl;  rouod,  descried  •  IiiirBccuaa  ooming 
ntoaltliily  from  thu  ^t«  Keisun,  Halting  la  a  sludowy  plu«, 
ihoy  vaitcd  until  tio  camo  clon  to  tbom,  when,  rueliing  forth, 
they  made  him  prisoner.  Ho  «u  a  ynuUiful  Sjriaa.  riehlj 
txtA  gallautly  arrayed,  and  apparently  a  ppr»0D  of  dlatinotiuii. 
Bcarci;ly  Imd  lliuy  Birtxod  him  nhcji  thoy  b«liiild  another  liorvo> 
man  issuing  from  the  snoio gate,  wiio  ina  sofi  voico  called  apua 
their  captive,  by  the  nnnic  of  Jonas.  Thcy  ouraiuandod  the  Uc- 
tor  to  invito  his  comiianion  to  adviuioe.    Ho  soeiucd  to  replr.  aad 
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male  attire,  and  acoompanied  by  two  domestics,  was  following 
her  lover  at  a  distance,  as  he  sallied  in  advance.  His  repl^ 
in  Greek,  when  she  called  upon  him,  was,  ^  the  bird  ii 
caught!"  a  warning  at  the  hearing  of  which  she  had  fled 
back  to  the  city. 

Khalcd  was  not  the  man  to  be  moved  by  a  love  tale  ;  but 
he  gave  the  prisoner  his  alternative.  "  Embrace  the  faith  of 
Islam,"  said  he,  ^'  and  when  Damascus  falls  into  our  power, 
f  ou  shall  have  your  betrothed ;  refuse,  and  your  head  is  forfeit.'* 

The  youth  paused  not  between  a  scimctar  and  a  bride. 
He  made  immediate  profession  of  faith  between  the  hands  oi 
Khaled,  and  thenceforth  fought  zealously  for  the  capture  of 
the  city,  since  its  downfall  was  to  crown  his  hopes. 

When  Damascus  yielded  to  its  foes,  he  sought  the  dwelling 
of  Eudocca,  and  learnt  a  new  proof  of  her  affection.  Suppos- 
ing, on  his  capture  by  the  Arabs,  that  he  had  fallen  a  martyr 
to  his  faith,  she  had  renounced  the  world,  and  shut  herself  up 
in  a  convent  With  throbbing  heart  he  hastened  to  the  con- 
vent, but  when  the  lofty-minded  maiden  beheld  in  him  a  rene- 
gade, she  turned  from  him  with  scorn,  retired  to  her  cell,  and 
refused  to  sec  him  more.  She  was  among  the  noble  ladies 
who  followed  Thomas  and  Herbis  into  exile.  Her  lover,  fran* 
tic  at  the  thoughts  of  losing  her,  reminded  Khaled  of  his 
promise  to  restore  her  to  him,  and  entreated  that  she  might  be 
detained  ;  but  Khaled  pleaded  the  covenant  of  Abu  Obeidah 
aooording  to  which  all  had  free  leave  to  depart 


Wlen  Jonu  kflerw&rda  dtaoarared  tfaat  EUuJtd  mo^Mid 
a  pursuit  cf  tha  cxilRn,  but  wu  difcooragiMl  bjr  Iho  lapM  t>f 
timo,  lie  oflt-Tcd  to  i-ooduet  Liiu  by  sliart  and  spprot  fweaa 
ILrough  tlio  niouiit-iin*,  trhiob  wouli]  )ii«(ir«  b»  ovcrtnkiog 
Jiem.  FI'is  (ifTi^r  «iu  aoeeptod.  On  tlie  fourth  da;  aflci  ttie  de- 
prtaro  of  tho  eiilcH,  Kb^Ml  rot  out  in  punwii,  with  four  tlioo- 
unil  choscu  liorscmeu  ;  who^  by  tUe  »dvioa  of  •rottos,  ware 
disguised  as  Chrisltan  Arabft  Fur  some  tinra  ilioy  tracud  tba 
exiles  aloug  thi;  jJ.iina,  by  t)i«  uumemua  rDut-priuUi  fif  inalei 
nnd  cauioK  aud  by  artirlci  throtrti  anay  to  eiiable  tliem 
to  travel  more  cxpcditiouBly.  At  Icugth,  the  foot-prinli  turned 
towards  tbc  mountauis  of  Iiobsoan,  aud  wvrii  lust  lu  then 
arid  and  rooky  defiles  The  Moalema  begun  to  &Iter.  "  Coor 
ago  !"  cried  Juuas,  ''  thoy  irill  be  entangled  among  (ho  mouD- 
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0n  halting,  to  rest  and  to  bait  their  horses  Eyen  Khaled, 
vhobc  hatred  of  infidels  furnished  an  impulse  almost  equal  to 
the  lover's  passion,  began  to  flag,  and  reproached  the  renegade 
as  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble. 

Jonas  still  urged  them  forward  :  he  pointed  to  fredh  foot- 
prints and  tracks  of  horses  that  must  have  recently  passed. 
After  a  few  hours'  refreshment  they  resumed  the  pursuit ; 
passing  within  sight  of  Jabalah  and  Laodicea,  but  without 
venturing  within  their  gates,  lest  the  disguise  of  Christian 
Arabs,  which  deceived  the  simple  peasantry,  might  not  avail 
with  the  shrewder  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 

Intelligence  received  from  a  country  boor  increased  their 
perplexity.  The  emperor  Heraclius,  fearing  that  the  arrival 
of  the  exiles  might  cause  a  panic  at  Antioch,  had  sent  orders 
for  them  to  proceed  along  the  sea-coast  to  Constantinople. 
This  gave  their  pursuers  a  greater  chance  to  overtake  them  : 
bat  Khaled  was  startled  at  learning,  in  addition,  that  troops 
were  assembling  to  be  sent  against  him,  and  that  but  a  single 
mountain  separated  him  from  them.  He  now  feared  they 
might  intercept  his  return,  or  fall  upon  Damascus  in  his  absence. 
A  sinister  dream  added  to  his  uneasiness,  but  it  was  favorably 
interpreted  by  Abda'lrahman,  and  he  continued  the  pursuit 

A  tempestuous  night  closed  on  them  :  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, and  man  and  beast  was  ready  to  sink  with  fatigue :  still 
they  were  urged  forward :  the  fugitives  could  not  be  far  dis- 
tant, the  enemy  was  at  hand  :  they  must  snatch  their  prey  and 
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DpL  »ui  Ui»  ^H 


ratrMt  The  uiorDtDg  iiaini«d ;  Usa  ■!<«■  dwred  apt  and  Ui» 
snn  shono  briglitly  on  tho  sttmnnidhig  boigliU  Thoy  dru 
grid  their  steps  ncnritj,  bovotcr,  aJoDg  tbe  defitoa,  n<iif  awepl 
bj  torrents  or  fitluit  with  mire,  until  tbo  soonts  in  tlio  adrtnoe 
gATc  joyful  signal  froro  tho  mnuntntn  bm*r.  It  ouiiiinui<tcil  n 
f-r.isB;  nicadoir,  sprinkled  with  Sower*,  and  wftto*«d  i>;  ■  rath 
tiing  BlreftiD. 

On  tho  borders  of  tho  rimlet  wu  the  orArao  of  taim 
reposing  in  the  Biin^hina  from  the  fatigues  of  tlie  recent  Mora 
Some  were  sleeping  ou  the  gmHit,  others  woru  talcing  tlmii 
morning  repast ;  nhile  the  mondow  wo*  ga;r  with  embroidered 
robes  and  silks  of  rnrinus  dyes  npread  uut  to  dry  npon  th( 
herbage.  The  weary  Muslomn,  worn  out  with  tliu  horrora  o| 
the  mountains,  gazed  with  delight  on  tho  swootnofiB  and  fr«^  4 
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Kmng  offered  op  a  prayer,  he  gare  the  word  to  hiii  diri- 
MOD,  ^  In  the  name  of  Allah  and  the  prophet  I''  and  led  to  the 
attack.  The  Christians  were  roused  from  their  repose  on  l«e* 
holding  a  squadron  rushing  down  from  the  mountain.  They 
wore  deceived  at  first  by  the  Greek  dresses,  but  were  soon 
aware  of  the  truth ;  though  the  small  number  of  the  enemy 
gave  them  but  little  dread.  Thomas  hastily  marshalled  fiyo 
ihooMind  men  to  receive  the  shock  of  the  onset  with  such 
weapons  as  had  been  left  them.  Another  and  another  division 
came  harrying  down  from  the  mountain ;  and  the  fight  was 
forions  and  well  contested.  Thomas  and  Khaled  fought  hand 
to  hand ;  but  the  Christian  champion  was  struck  to  the  ground. 
Abda'lrahman  cut  off  his  head,  elevated  it  on  the  spear  of  ^e 
standard  of  the  cross  which  he  had  taken  at  Damascus,  and 
ealled  upon  the  Christians  to  behold  the  head  of  their  leader. 

Rafi  Ibn  Omeirah  penetrated  with  his  division  into  the 
midst  of  the  encampment  to  capture  tlie  women.  They  stood 
dourageously  on  the  defensive,  hurling  stones  at  their  assail- 
ants. Among  them  was  a  female  of  matchless  beauty,  dressed 
in  splendid  attire,  with  a  diadem  of  jewels.  It  was  the  repu- 
ted daughter  of  the  emperor,  the  wife  of  Thomas.  RaS 
attempted  to  seize  her,  but  she  hurled  a  stone  that  struck  his 
horse  in  the  head  and  killed  him.  The  Arab  drew  his  Bcime* 
tar,  and  would  have  slain  her,  but  she  cried  for  mercy,  so  he 
took  her  prisoner,  and  gave  her  in  charge  to  a  trusty  follower. 

In  the  midst  of  the  carnage  and  confiuiion,  Jonas  hastened 


b  BMroh  of  bis  betrothed.  If  i1i«  haA  twrtad  libn  witli  dlft 
(kin  u  a  renegade,  she  now  rogardod  him  witii  horror,  M  Um 
traitor  who  had  brought  tbi«  dostruotiun  apon  bin  ualwpp^ 
» a u trillion.  All  \iU  entroatips  for  h«r  to  forgiTo  and  b> 
ncoiicik-d  to  him.  were  of  no  avwl  Slie  solemnly  reived  ta 
repair  to  Constantinople  and  end  ber  day*  in  a  convent  Find- 
iag  supplication  fruitless,  ho  tivited  her,  and  after  a  riotaot 
itmgglc,  threw  her  on  tbo  groond  and  niadp  her  priaonor. 
She  made  no  further  resistauoe,  but  aubniitting  to  cnptiri^, 
seated  herself  quictiv  on  the  grass.  The  lover  flattered  falin 
■elf  that  she  relented;,  but,  watching  her  opportanit/,  ab* 
■ttddenl;  drew  fortli  a  poniard|  plunged  it  id  her  breaat,  hai  ■ 
fell  dead  at  his  feeL 

'While  this  trugodj  was  perforiniitg  ibo  gennral  battle,  or 
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ioM  of  his  betrothed,  but  his  Moslem  comrades  consoled  him 
with  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  faith  he  had  newly  embraced. 
*^  It  was  written  in  the  book  of  fate,"  said  they,  ^  that  you 
hould  never  possess  that  woman ;  but  be  comforted,  Allah 
has  doubtless  greater  blessings  in  store  for  you ;"  and,  in  fsyot, 
Bafi  Ibn  Omeirah,  out  of  compassion  for  his  distress,  pre- 
tented  him  with  the  beautiful  princess  he  had  taken  captive. 
Elhaled  consented  to  the  gift,  provided  the  emperor  did  not 
send  to  ransom  her. 

There  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost.  In  this  headlong  pur- 
suit they  had  penetrated  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  might  be  cut  off  in  their 
retreat  ^  To  horse  and  away,"  therefore,  was  the  word  The 
plunder  was  hastily  packed  upon  the  mules,  the  scanty  number 
of  surviving  exiles  were  secured,  and  the  marauding  band  set 
off  on  a  forced  march  for  Damascus.  While  on  their  way  they 
were  one  day  alarmed  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  through  which  their 
scouts  descried  the  banner  of  the  cross.  They  prepared  for  a 
desperate  conflict.  It  proved,  however,  a  peaceful  mission. 
An  ancient  bishop,  followed  by  a  numerous  train,  sought  from 
Khaled,'in  the  emperor's  name,  the  liberation  of  his  daughter. 
The  haughty  Saracen  released  her  without  ransom.  "  Take 
her,"  said  he,  ^  but  tell  your  master  I  intend  to  have  him  in 
exchange ;  never  will  I  cease  this  war  until  I  have  wrested 
from  him  every  foot  of  territory." 

To  indemnify  the  renegade  for  this  second  deprivatiou,  a 
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Urge  roiu  of  gold  wu  gir«n  Mm,  wbnwidt  to  buy  k  wiA 
uuoHg  tlio  cn[<tirtis ;  but  ho  no«  diadaimed  for  sver  mil  cai 
loTD,  ftnd,  like  a  dnvout  Mnhomclui,  lookttd  forw&rd  far  ooi 
lalbu  tLiuoug  thu  btuk-cycd  Uourii  uf  jiarkdiae.  H«  oqd 
tinued  more  railhful  to  hi*  new  hith  nnil  »««  conipkoioos  tisD 
hs  Uad  bccii  to  tbo  relif;iuu  of  Itb  fal^i.>rd  and  Uie  friend*  o1 
Ills  infancy  ;  ami  after  Bcning  the  Saracens  in  »  vkriutjF  of 
ways,  earned  an  undoubted  admiHtioD  to  the  paradUo  of  tb« 
[iro]>liot,  being  aliot  tiirougU  the  breast  at  tlii*  batUc  of  Vemiauk 
TliuB  pcrbiied  tbti  apnritato,  mys  the  Chrittiao  cUroulcW , 
but  Alwakedi.  tlie  venerable  Cadi  of  Bagdad,  adda  %  npple 
iDciit  t<i  ttio  stor;.  for  tlie  encoaragcnicut  of  all  prosdjrtM  to 
the  Iitlnnj  faitli  Ho  stntos  that  Jooat,  aftor  liU  doalk, 
seen  in  a  viHion  br  RoD  tbn  Omeirah,  arrayed  in  rtck  nI 
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Khftled  saoceeded  in  leading  bis  adyontarons  baud  safely 
back  to  Damascus,  where  tbej  were  joyfully  received  by  tbci? 
companions  in  arms,  who  bad  entertained  great  fears  for  their 
safety.  lie  now  divided  the  rich  spoils  taken  in  his  expodk 
tion  :  four  parts  were  given  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  a  fifth 
he  reserved  for  the  public  treasury,  and  sent  it  off  to  the  Ca- 
liph, with  letters  informing  him  of  the  capture  of  Damascus ; 
of  bis  disputes  with  Abu  Obeidah  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
eity  and  its  inhabitants,  and  lastly  of  his  expedition  in  pursuit 
of  the  exiles,  and  his  recovery  of  the  wealth  they  were  bearing 
away.  These  missives  were  sent  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  his  policy  of  the  sword  would  far  outshine,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Caliph,  and  of  all  true  Moslems,  the  more  peaceful 
policy  of  Abu  Obeidah. 

It  was  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  say  the  Arabian  histo- 
rians, that  the  pious  Abu  Beker  should  die  without  hearing  of 
the  brightest  triumph  of  the  Islam  faith ;  the  very  day 
that  Damascus  surrendered,  the  Caliph  breathed  his  last 
at  Medina.  Arabian  authors  differ  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
death.  Abulfeda  asserts  that  he  was  poisoned  by  the  Jews, 
in  his  frugal  repast  of  rice ;  but  his  daughter  Ayesha,  with 
more  probability,  ascribes  his  death  to  bathing  on  an  un- 
OBually  cold  day,  which  threw  him  into  a  fever.  While  strug* 
gling  with  his  malady,  he  directed  his  chosen  friend  Omar 
to  porform  the  religious  functions  of  his  office  in  his 
slead. 
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Feeling  bis  end  approaching,  he  sninmoned  his 
Othman  Ibn  AfiHn,  and  in  presence  of  several  of  the  prinoipal 
Moslems,  dictated  as  follows :  "  I,  Abu  Beker  Ibn  Abu  Kahafo. 
being  on  the  point  of  leaving  this  world  for  the  next,  and  at  that 
moment  when  infidels  believe,  when  the  wicked  cease  to  donht, 
and  when  liars  speak  the  truth,  do  make  this  declaration  of  mj 

will  to  the  Moslems.     I  nominate,  as  mj  successor," Hero 

he  was  overtaken  with  faintness  so  that  he  could  not  speak. 
Othman,  who  knew  his  intentions,  added  the  name  of  Omar 
Ibn  al  Khatt&b.  When  Abu  Beker  came  to  himself,  and  saw 
what  his  secretary  had  written,  ''God  bless  thee,"  said  he, 
"  for  this  foresight !"  He  then  continued  to  dictate.  ^  Listen 
to  him,  and  obey  him,  for,  as  far  as  I  know  him,  and  have  seen 
him,  he  is  integrity  itself  He  is  competent  to  every  thing  he 
undertakes.  He  will  rule  with  justice  ;  if  not,  God,  who  knows 
all  secrets,  will  reward  him  according  to  his  works.  I  mean 
all  for  the  best,  but  I  cannot  see  into  the  hidden  thoughts  of 
men.  Farewell.  Act  uprightly,  and  the  blessing  of  Allah  be 
upon  you." 

He  ordered  this  testament'  to  be  sealed  with  his  seal,  and 
copies  of  it  to  be  sent  to  the  principal  authorities,  civil  and 
military.  Then,  having  sent  for  Omar,  he  told  him  of  his 
having  nominated  him  as  his  successor. 

Omar  was  a  stern  and  simple-minded  man ,  unambitiooi 
)f  posts  and  dignities.  "  Oh  successor  to  the  apostle  of  God  P 
said  he,  ^  spare  me  from  this  burthen.     I  have  no  need  of  tb« 
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Galiphai"    ^  But  the  Gftliphat  has  need  of  yon  P*  replied  Um 
dying  Abn  Beker. 

.  Ho  went  on  to  claim  his  acceptance  of  the  office  as  a  proof 
of  friendship  to  himself,  and  of  devotion  to  the  public  good,  for 
he  considered  him  eminently  calculated  to  maintain  an  undi-' 
Tided  rule  over  the  restless  people  so  newly  congregated  into 
an  empire.  Having  brought  him  to  accept,  he  gave  him  much 
dying  oonnsel,  and  after  he  had  retired,  prayed  fervently  for 
his  Buecess,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the  faith  might  be 
strengthened  and  extended  during  his  reign.  Having  thus 
provided  for  a  quiet  succession  to  his  office,  the  good  Caliph 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  daughter  Aycsha,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  two  years,  three  months,  and 
nine  days.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his  father  and  mother 
were  still  living,  the  former  ninety-seven  years  of  age.  When 
the  ancient  Moslem  heard  of  the  death  of  his  son,  he  merely 
said,  in  Scriptural  phrase :  ^  Tlie  Lord  hath  given,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away.    Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !*' 

Abu  Beker  had  four  wives  ;  the  last  had  been  the  widow  of 
Jtafar,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Muta.  She  bore  him  two  sons 
titer  his  sixtieth  year.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
bad  the  same  fondness  for  the  sex  as  the  prophet,  notwith- 
BttndiDg  his  experience  in  wedlock.  ^*  The  women,"  he  used 
tosajj  "are  all  an  evil;  but  the  g;eatest  evil  of  all  is,  that 
they  are  necessary." 

Aba  Beker  was  universally  lamented  by  his  subjects,  and 


served  the  searoely  launched  empire 
fhipwreck.  He  left  behind  him  a  na 
lems,  and  an  example  which,  Omar  u 
difioolt  ptttem  for  hia  BoooeBSora  to  ii 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

f2^f\o»  of  Omar,  second  Caliph. — Khaled  aoperaeded  in  conunaiid  by 
A.br  Obeidah.— Magnanimous  conduct  of  those  generals. — EzpeditioD 
to  t!ie  conYf  nt  of  Abyla. 

The  nomhiation  of  Omar  to  the  succession  was  supported  bv 
Ayesha,  and  acquiesced  in  by  Ali,  who  saw  that  opposition 
would  be  ineffectual  The  election  took  place  on  the  day  of 
the  decease  of  Abu  Beker.  The  character  of  the  new  Caliph 
has  already,  through  his  deeds,  been  made  known  in  some 
measure  to  the  reader ;  yet  a  sketch  of  him  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. He  was  now  about  fifty-three  years  of  age ;  a  tall 
dark  man,  with  a  grave  demeanor  and  a  bald  head.  -Ho  was 
BO  tall,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  that  when  he  sat,  he  was 
higher  than  those  who  stood.  His  strength  was  uncommon, 
and  he  used  the  left  as  adroitly  as  the  right  hand.  Though 
so  bitter  an  enemy  of  Islamism  at  first  as  to  seek  the  life  of 
Mahomet,  he  became  from  the  moment  of  his  conversion  one 
of  its  most  sincere  and  strenuous  champions.  He  had  taken 
an  aciivo  part  in  the  weightiest  and  most  decisive  events  of 
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the  prophet's  oareer.  His  name  standk  at  the  h>)ad  of  tiit 
weapon  companions  at  Beder,  Ohod,  Khaihar,  Honein,  and 
Tabuc,  at  the  defence  of  Medina,  and  the  capture  of  Meoea, 
find  indeed  he  appears  to  have  been  the  soul  of  most  of  the 
early  military  enterprises  of  the  faith.  His  zeal  was  prompt 
and  ahnost  fiery  in  its  operations.  He  expounded  and  en 
forced  the  doctrines  of  Islam  like  a  soldier ;  when  a  question 
was  too  knotty  for  his  logic,  he  was  ready  to  sever  it  with  the 
sword,  and  to  strike  off  the  head  of  him  who  persisted  in  fidae 
arguing  and  unbelief 

In  the  administration  of  affairs,  his  probity  and  justice 
were  proverbial  In  private  life  he  was  noted  for  abstinence 
and  frugality,  and  a  contempt  for  tbe  false  grandeur  of  the 
world.  Water  was  his  only  beverage.  His  food  a  few  dates, 
or  a  few  bits  of  barley  bread  and  salt ;  but  in  time  of  penance, 
even  salt  was  retrenched  as  a  luxury.  His  austere  piety  and 
self-denial,  and  the  simplicity  and  almost  poverty  of  his  ap- 
pearance, were  regarded  with  reverence  in  those  primitive 
days  of  Islam.  He  had  shrewd  maxims  on  which  he  squared 
his  conduct,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen.  '^  Fou 
things  come  not  back  :  the  spoken  word  ;  the  sped  arrow ;  tkr 
past  life,  and  the  neglected  opportunity." 

During  his  reign  mosques  were  erected  without  number 
for  tho  instruction  and  devotion  of  the  faithful,  and  prisons  lot 
the  punishment  of  delinquents.  He  likewise  put  in  nse  i 
soooige  with  twisted  thongs  for  the  correction  of  minor  d 
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fenoefl,  amcog  whiob  he  included  satire  and  scandal,  and  so  po 
tentlj  and  extensively  was  it  plied,  that  the  word  went  round, 
'*  Omar's  twisted  scourge  is  more  to  be  feared  than  his 
sword." 

On  assuming  his  office,  he  was  saluted  as  Caliph  of  the 
Caliph  of  the  apostle  of  Ood,  in  other  words,  successor  to  tho 
successor  of  the  prophet  Omar  objected,  that  such  a  title 
must  lengthen  with  every  successor,  until  it  became  endless ; 
upon  which  it  was  proposed  and  agreed  that  ho  should  receive 
the  title  of  £niir-al-Moumcnin,  that  is  to  say,  Commander  of 
the  Faithful  This  title  altered  into  Miramamolin,  was  subse- 
quently borne  by  such  Moslem  sovereigns  as  held  indepen- 
dent sway,  acknowledging  no  superior,  and  is  'equivalent  to 
that  of  emperor. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  Caliph  was  with  re- 
gard to  the  army  in  Syria.  His  sober  judgment  was  not  to  be 
dazzled  by  daring  and  brilliant  exploits  in  arms,  and  he 
doubted  the  fitness  of  Khaled  for  the  general  command.  He 
acknowledged  his  valor  and  military  skill,  but  considered  him 
rash,  fiery  and  prodigal ;  prone  to  hazardous  and  extravagant 
adv8hture,  and  more  fitted  to  be  a  partisan  than  a  leader.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  take  the  principal  command  of  the  army 
out  of  such  indiscreet  hands,  and  restore  it  to  Abu  Obcidah, 
who,  he  said,  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  it  by  his  piety, 
modesty,  moderation,  and  good  faith.     He  accordingly  wrote 

on  a  skin  of  parchment,  a  letter  to  Abu  Obeidah,  informing 
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him  of  tho  death  of  Abu  Beker,  and  hia  own  elofilion  ai 
Caliph,  and  appointing  him  eommander-in-ehief  of  the  aimj  d 

Syria. 

The  letter  was  deliyered  to  Abu  Obeidah  at  the  time  that 
Khalcd  wa9  absent  in  pursuit  of  the  carayan  of  exiles.  The 
good  Obeidah  was  surprised,  but  sorely  perplexed  by  the  con- 
tents. His  own  modesty  made  him  unambitious  of  high  com- 
mand, and  his  opinion  of  the  signal  valor  and  brilliant  ser 
vices  of  Khaled  made>  him  loth  to  supersede  him,  and  doubtful 
whether  the  Caliph  would  not  feci  disposed  to  continue  him  as 
commander-in-chief  when  he  should  hear  of  his  recent  success 
at  Damascus.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  keep  for  the  present, 
the  contents  of  the  Caliph's  letter  to  himself;  and  accordingly 
on  Khalcd's  return  to  Damascus  continued  to  treat  him  as 
commander,  and  suffered  him  to  write  his  second  letter  to 
Abu  Beker,  giving  him  an  account  of  his  recent  pursuit  and 
plundering  of  the  exiles. 

Omar  had  not  been  long  installed  in  office,  when  he  re- 
oeived  the  first  letters  of  Khaled  announcing  the  capture  of 
Damascus.  These  tidings  occasioned  the  most  extravagant 
joy  at  Medina,  and  the  valor  of  Khaled  was  extolled  by  •the 
multitude  to  the  very  skies.  In  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings 
they  learnt  with  astonishment,  that  the  general  command  had 
been  transferred  to  Abu  Obeidah.  The  admirers  of  Khaled 
were  loud  in  their  expostulations.  ^  What !"  cried  they,  *^  dis- 
miss Khaled  when  in  the  full  career  of  victory  ?    Remember  the 
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reply  of  Abn  Beker,  when  »  like  measure  was  urged  upon 
him.  '  I  will  not  sheathe  th^  sword  of  Ood,  drawn  for  the 
promotion  of  the  faith.'  " 

Omar  revolved  their  remonstrances  in  his  mind,  but  his 
resolution  remained  unchanged.  "Abu  Obeidah,"  said  he 
^  is  tender  and  merciful ;  jet  brave.  He  will  be  careful  of  his 
people,  not  lavishing  their  lives  in  rash  adventures  and  plun- 
dering inroads ;  nor  will  he  be  the  less  formidable  in  battle 
for  being  moderate  when  victorious." 

In  the  meantime  came  the  second  dispatches  of  Khaled, 
addressed  to  Abu  Beker,  announcing  the  success  of  his  expe- 
dition in  pursuit  of  the  exiles ;  and  requesting  his  decision  of 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  him  and  Abu  Obeidah.  The 
Caliph  was  perplexed  bj  this  letter,  which  showed  that  his 
election  as  Caliph  was  jet  unknown  to  the  armj,  and  that  Abu 
Obeidah  had  not  assumed  the  command.  He  now  wrote  again 
to  the  latter  reiterating  his  appointment ;  and  deciding  upon 
the  matters  in  dispute.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Da- 
mascus had  surrendered  on  capitulation,  and  had  not  been 
taken  bj  the  sword,  and  directed  that  the  stipulations  of  the 
covenant  should  be  fulfilled.  He  declared  the  pursuit  of  the 
exiles  iniquitous  and  rash ;  and  that  it  would  have  proved 
fatal,  but  for  the  merej  of  God.  The  dismissal  of  the  empe- 
ror's daughter  free  of  ransom,  he  termed  a  prodigal  action  ;  aa 
a  largo  sum  might  have  been  obtained  and  given  t4)  the  poor 
He  oounselled  Abu  Obeidah,  of  whose  mild  and  humane  tem 
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por  be  wu  well  aware,  not  to  Im  too  noileat  and  eompViul) 
but  at  th«  sttsae  time,  not  to  risk  the  Urea  of  tlio  faithful  ii 
tiic  mnro  Iiopo  of  pluuder  This  latter  hint  wu  n  rcpmof  to 
Klinlu<I. 

Tjost  tliifl  IiMtor  sliould  likewiiie  be  BuppnuMl  tbrati^  tht^ 
inodcHtj  of  Ab;i  Obc'iilah,  li«  dispatched  it  bj  an  offiwr  «t 
ilistluvtioD,  Sliatlisd  Ibn  Aau,  whom  ho  appointed  liii  nipre> 
Eontativo  in  l^jria.  with  ordcn  to  1ibt«  ibe  letter  roftd  id. 
prtsunue  of  the  MosU'itii,  and  t«  oauM  bim  to  be  prooloinieii-. 
Catipli  at  Dninas?u^ 

Ejliadcd  made  gnod  his  journey,  and  fouud  Klialed  in  bh^ 
U'.ut,  still  sctiog  as  command ar-io-obiof,  and  tbo  armjr  iguitnuiC= 
uf  [Ijo  death  of  Abu  Bl-Ult.  Tbr  lidingR  ho  broagbt  gtrnd^ 
every  mil-  with  a»tniiisliment     Tbu  first  sentiment  rxpr(>Bsud0 
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iOterbtk  modesty ;  bat  eyinoed  a  fear  that  Khaled  would  re- 
tire in  disgust,  and  his  signal  services  be  lost  to  the  cause  of 
Islam  Khaled,  however,  soon  let  him  know,  that  he  was  as 
ready  to  serve  as  to  command,  and  only  required  an  occasion 
to  prove  that  his  zeal  for  the  faith  was  unabated.  His  per« 
ipnal  submission  extorted  admiration  even  from  his  enemieSf 
and  gained  him  the  fullest  deference,  respect,  and  confidenoe 
of  Abu  Obeidah. 

About  this  time  one  of  the  Christian  tributaries,  a  base- 
spirited  wretch,  eager  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Abu  Obeidah, 
oame  and  informed  him  of  a  fair  object  of  enterprise.  ^  At  no 
great  distance  from  this,  between  Tripoli  and  Harran  there 
is  a  convent  called  Daiz  Abil  Kodos,  or  theT  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Father,  from  being  inhabited  by  a  Christian  hermit,  so 
eminent  for  wisdom,  piety  and  mortification  of  the  flesh,  that 
he  is  looked  up  to  as  a  saint ;  so  that  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  resort  from  all  parts  to  seek  his  advice  and  blessing,  and 
not  a  marriage  takes  place  among  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
but  the  bride  and  bridegroom  repair  to  receive  from  him  the 
nuptial  benediction.  At  Easter  there  is  an  annual  fair  held  at 
Abyla  in  front  of  the  convent,  to  which  are  brought  the  rich- 
est  manufactures  of  the  surrounding  country ;  silken  stuflb, 
jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  precious  productions  of 
art;  and  as  the  fair  is  a  peaceful  congregation  of  people,  un« 
armed  and  unguarded,  it  will  afford  ample  booty  at  little  risk 
or  trouble." 
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Aba  Obeidah  announced  the  intelligence  to  his  troopA 
''Who/'  said  he,  "will  undertake  this  enterprise?"     His  ej( 
glanced  involantarilj  upon  Khaled     it  was  just  such  a  foray 
as  he  was  wont  to  delight  in ;  but  Khaled  remained  silent. 
Abu  Obeidah  could  not  ask    a   service  from  one  so  lately 
in  chief  command ;    and  while  he   hesitated,    Abdallah  Ihn 
Jaa&r,  step-son  to  Abu  Beker,  came  forward.     A  1>anner  wai 
given  him,  and  five  hundred  veteran  horsemen,  scarred  in  many 
a  battle,  sallied  with  him  from  the  gates  of  Damascus,  guided 
by  the  traitor  Christian.     They  halted  to  rest  before  arriving 
at  Abyla,  and  sent  forward  the  Christian  as  a  scout     As  h 
approached  the  place  he  was  astonished  to  see  it  crowded  wi 
an  immense  concourse  of  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts  and  Je 
in  their  various  garbs  ;  beside  these  there  was  a  grand 
sion  of  nobles  and  courtiers  in  rich  attire,  and  priests  in 
ligious  dresses,  with  a  guard  of  five  thousand  horse ;  all,  as  Yie 
learned,  escorting  the  daughter  of  the  prefect  of  Tripoli,  who 
was  lately  married,  and  had  come  with  her  husband  to  receive 
the  blessing  of  the  venerable  hermit.     The  Chrbtian  scout 
hastened  back  to  the  Moslems,  and  warned  them  to  retreat 

"  I  dare  not,"  said  Abdallah,  promptly ;  ^  I  fear  the  wrath  of 
Allah,  should  I  turn  my  back.  I  will  fight  these  infideU 
Those  who  help  me,  God  will  reward  ;  those  whose  hearts  hSU 
them,  are  welcome  to  retire."     Not  a  Moslem  turned  his  biek- 

m 

''  Forward  I"  said  Abdallah  to  the  Christian,  and  thou  ahilt 
behold  what  the  companions  of  the  prophet  can  perfbrm.' 
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The  traitor  hesitated,  however,  and  was  with  diffioalty  per- 
suaded to  gaidj  them  on  a  serrice  of  such  peril 

Abdalkh  led  his  hand  near  to  Ahjla,  where  thej  lay  close 
until  morning.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  having  performed  the 
eustomary  prayer  he  divided  his  host  into  five  squadrons  of  a 
hundred  each ;  they  were  to  charge  at  once  in  five  different 
places,  with  the  shout  of  Allah  Achhar  !  and  to  slay  or  cap- 
tare  without  stopping  to  pillage  until  the  victory  should  be 
complete.  He  then  reconnoitred  the  place.  The  hermit  was 
preaching  in  front  of  his  convent  to  a  multitude  of  auditors ; 
the  fair  teemed  with  people  in  the  variegated  garbs  of  the 
Orient  One  house  was  guarded  by  a  great  number  of  horse- 
men, and  numbers  of  persons,  richly  clad,  were  going  in  and 
out,  or  standing  about  it.  In  this  house  evidently  was  the 
youthful  bride. 

Abda  lah  encouraged  his  followers  to  despise  the  number 
of  these  foes.  "Remember,"  cried  he,  "the  words  of  the 
prophet.  '  Paradise  is  under  the  shadow  of  swords  1'  If  we 
conquer,  we  shall  have  glorious  booty ;  if  we  fall,  paradise 
awaits  us  <" 

The  five  squadrons  charged  as  they  had  been  ordered,  with 
the  well-known  war-cry.  The  Christians  were  struck  with  dis- 
may, thinking  the  whole  Moslem  army  upon  them.  There  was  a 
direful  confusion  ;  the  multitude  flying  in  all  directions  ;  wo« 
men  and  children  shrieking  and  crying;  booths  and  tents 
orertunied,  and  precious  merchandise  soatt-ered  about  the 
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skin  iestiiled  their  prowess;  bat  their  ranks  were  eadly  thin* 
ned,  flcaroe  one  of  the  sarvivors  but  had  received  repeated 
woande,  and  they  were  ready  to  sink  under  heat,  fintigue,  and 
thirat  Towards  sunset  a  cloud  of  dust  is  seen :  is  it  a  rein- 
foroement  of  their  enemies  1  A  troop  of  horsemen  emerge. 
They  bear  the  bUck  eagle  of  Khaled.  The  air  resounds 
with  the  shout  of  Allah  Achbar.  The  Christians  are  assailed 
on  either  side ;  some  fly  and  are  pursued  to  the  river  by  the 
unsparing  sword  of  Khaled ;  others  rally  round  the  monas- 
tery. Derar  engages  hand  to  hand  with  the  prefect  of  Tri- 
poli ;  they  grapple ;  they  struggle ;  they  fall  to  the  earth  \ 
Derar  is  uppermost,  and,  drawing  a  poniard,  plunges  it  into 
the  heart  of  his  adversary.  He  springs  upon  his  feet ;  vaults 
into  the  saddle  of  the  prefect's  horse,  and,  with  the  shout  of 
Allah  Achbar,  gallops  in  quest  of  new  opponents. 

The  battle  is  over.  The  fair  is  given  up  to  plunder.  Horses, 
mules,  and  asses  are  laden  with  silken  stuffs,  rich  embroidery, 
jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  spices,  perfumes, 
and  other  wealthy  plunder  of  the  merchants ;  but  the  most 
precious  part  of  the  spoil  is  the  beautiful  bride,  with  forty 
damsels,  who  formed  her  bridal  train. 

The  monastery  was  left  desolate,  with  none  but  the  holy 
anchorite  to  inhabit  it  Khaled  called  upon  the  old  man,  but 
received  no  answer ;  he  called  again,  but  the  only  reply  ?raa 
to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  his  head  for  the  Chrie 
tian  blood  he  had  spilt     The  fierce  Saracen  paused  as  he  was 
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driviitg  off  ths  tpoil,  ani  k;iitg  hii  bud  npon  tho  bni  of  hii 
sctmotor,  lootcod  back  grimly  upon  tbe  bemiL  "  Wbot  m 
hoTc  dune,"  said  he,  "  is  in  nbcdicnce  to  tlie  law  of  Ood.  mhn 
coiunisnda  us  to  slay  all  oDbolievera ;  aod  hod  not  tho  apoRtle 
of  God  ooRiraandcd  as  to  let  lunh  moD  as  lli^e  nlono,  than 
■bouldst  have  Bharcd  the  fato  of  thy  follow -in  (idaU  I" 

The  old  man  saw  his  danger  in  time,  and  di*croelly 
beld  Ills  peace,  aod  tbe  sword  of  I»lam  remained  irithia  ita 
scabbard. 

The  conquerors  bore  tbelr  booty  and  their  enptirct  back  tn 
triumph  to  Darassous.  One-fifth  of  the  spoil  was  sot  apart  for 
the  public  treasury :  tbe  rest  wa(  diHtribuled  among  the  sol- 
diery. Dcnr,  aa  a  trophy  of  his  exploit,  ruceivod  tlie  horM  of 
tbe  prefect  of  Tripoli,  but  he  mftde  it  a  prenont  to  his  Amm- 
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jnoiiB  conduct  and  distinguished  prowess  of  Khaled  on  this 
occasion ;  and  entreated  Omar  to  write  a  letter  to  that  gen 
eral  expressive  of  his  sense  of  his  recent  services ;  as  4t  might 
soothe  the  mortification  he  must  experience  from  his  late  de- 
position. The  Caliph,  however,  though  he  replied  to  every 
other  part  of  the  letter  of  Obeidah,  took  no  notice,  either  by 
word  or  deed,  of  that  relating  to  Khaled,  from  which  it  wis 
evident  that,  in  secret,  he  entertained  no  great  regard  for  the 
nimparing  sword  of  Islant 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Modermte  meamrei  o(  Aba  Obeidah. — ReproTed  by  the  Cattpk  for  m 

BlownesB. 

The  alertness  and  hardihood  of  the  Saracens  in  their  npid 
campaigns,  have  been  attributed  to  their  simple  and  abstemi- 
ous habits.  Thej  knew  nothing  of  the  luxuries  of  the  pam- 
pered Greeks,  and  were  prohibited  the  use  of  wine.  Their 
drink  was  water,  their  food  principally  milk,  rice,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  their  dress  the  coarse  raiments  of  the 
desert.  An  army  of  such  men  was  easily  sustained  ;  marched 
rapidly  from  place  to  place ;  and  was  fitted  to  cope  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  war.  The  interval  of  repose,  however,  in  the 
luxurious  city  of  Damascus,  and  the  general  abundance  of  the 
fertile  regions  of  Syria  began  to  have  their  effect  upon  the 
Moslem  troops,  and  the  good  Abu  Obeidah  was  especiaUy  scan- 
dalized at  discovering  that  they  were  lapsing  into  the  use  d 
wine,  so  strongly  forbidden  by  the  prophet  He  mentioned 
the  prevalence  of  this  grievous  sin  in  his  letter  to  the  Caliph, 
who  read  it  in  the  mosque  in  presence  of  his  officers.    ^  B} 
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AJlah,"  exclaimed  the  abstemiotie  Omar ;  *^  these  fellows  are 
>nly  fit  for  poyerty  and  hard  fiure ;  what  is  to  be  done  with 
these  wine-bibbers  ?" 

^  Let  him  who  drinks  wine "  replied  Ali,  promptly,  "•  re- 
»iTe  twenty  bastinadoes  on  the  soles  of  his  feet" 

**  Good,  it  shall  be  so,"  rejoined  the  Caliph :  and  he  wrote 
to  that  effect  to  the  commander-in-chief  On  receiving  the 
letter,  Abu  Obeidah  forthwith  summoned  the  offenders,  and 
^ad  the  punishment  publicly  inflicted  for  the  edification  of  his 
troops  ;  he  took  the  occasion  to  descant  on  the  enormity  of  the 
>ffcnce,  and  to  exhort  such  as  had  sinned  in  priyate  to  come 
forward  like  good  Moslems,  make  public  confession,  and  submit 
to  the  bastinado  in  token  of  repentance ;  whereupon  many, 
irho  had  indulged  in  secret  potations,  moved  by  his  paternal 
exhortation,  avowed  their  crime  and  their  repentance,  and 
irere  set  at  ease  in  their  consciences  by  a  sound  bastinadoing 
ind  the  forgiveness  of  the  good  Abu  Obeidah. 

That  worthy  commander  now  left  a  garrison  of  five  hun- 
dred horse  at  Damascus,  and  issued  forth  with  his  host  to 
prosecute  the  subjugation  of  Syria.  He  had  a  rich  field  of 
enterprise  before  him.  The  country  of  Syria,  from  the  ame- 
aity  of  its  climate,  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and 
the  mountains,  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  happy 
distribution  of  woods  and  streams,  was  peculiarly  adapted  for 
khe  vigorous  support  and  prolific  increase  of  animal  life ;  it 
looordingly  teemed  with  population,  and  was  studded  with  an* 
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oient  and  embattled  citiea  and  fortnuca.  Two  of  the  prood 
eat  and  most  aplcndid  of  thtae  wera  Emeaaa  [the  laoden 
Hems),  tha  capital  of  the  plains  ;  and  Baall>ec,  tiie  CuBoas  taty 
of  tbo  Suit,  situated  bctwcon  tbo  mountaini  of  LobaDoit. 

These  two  citU-n,  wilfa  otixen  intorwedtittc,  were  thti  nbjccta 
of  Abu  Obcidab'a  ontorpriso,  and  be  sect  ivbaled  in  ftdinin««, 
witb  Dcrnr  and  Rsfi  Ibn  OmelnUi,  ut  tho  bead  of  ft  third  o( 
tbo  army,  to  scour  [Jie  couDtr;  nboot  Kiuessa.  In  tila  ovn 
slower  mnrcb,  willi  the  naiQ  bixly  of  tbo  army,  bo  approacbeJ 
the  city  of  Juslioy:ib,  but  was  imt  by  tbo  governor,  who  pn^ 
ehased  a  year's  truce  with  tbo  payment  of  four  hundred  plecca 
of  gold  aiid  fifty  silken  robea  ;  and  tbe  promise  to  siirrond«r 
the  city  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  if  In  tbat  interval  B.i&lt<M 
and  Eiucssa  should  bavo  been  taken. 
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The  moment  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  people  of 
Emeaaa  threw  open  their  gates ;  held  a  market  or  fair  beneath 
t-he  walls,  and  began  to  drive  a  lucratiye  trade ;  for  the  Mos- 
lem camp  was  full  of  booty,  and .  these  marauding  warriors, 
flushed  with  sudden  wealth,  squandered  plunder  of  all  kinds, 

• 

and  neyer  regarded  the  price  of  any  thing  that  struck  their 

fiincy.     In  the  meantime  predatory  bands  foraged  the  country 

• 
both  far  and  near,  and  came  driving  in  sheep  and  cattle,  and 

horses  and  camels,  laden  with  household  booty  of  all  kinds ; 

besides  multitudes  of  captives.     The  piteous  lamentations  of 

these  people,  torn  from  their  peaceful  homes  and  doomed  to 

slavery,  touched  the  heart  of  Abu  Obeidah.     He  told  them 

that  all  who  would  embrace  the  Islam  faith  should  have  their 

lives  and  property.     On  such  as  chose  to  remain  in  infidelity, 

he  imposed  a  ransom  of  five  pieces  of  gold  a  head,  besides  an 

annual  tribute  ;  caused  their  names  and  places  of  abode  to  be 

registered  in  a  book,  and  then  gave  them  back  their  property, 

their  wives,  and  children,  on  condition  that  they  should  act 

as  guides  and  interpreters  to  the  Moslems  in  case  of  need. 

The  merciful  policy  of  the  good  Abu  Obeidah  promised  to 

promote  the  success  of  Islam,  even  more  potently  than  the 

sword.     The  Syrian  Greeks  came  in,  in  great  numbers,  to  have 

their  names  enregistered  in  the  book  of  tributaries  ;  and  other 

cities  capitulated  for  a  year's  truce  on  the  terms  granted  to 

Emessa.     Khaled,  however,  who  was  no  friend  to  truces  and  ^ 

negotiations,  murmured  at  these  peaceful  measures,  and  offered 
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to  take  these  cities  in  less  time  than  it  required  to  treat  wiA 
ihem ;  bat  Abu  Obeidah  was  not  to  be  swerved  from  the  ptA 
of  moderation  ;  thas,  in  a  little  time  the  whole  territories  of 
Emossa,  Alh&dir  and  Kcnnesrin  were  rendered  sacred  from 
maraud.  The  predatory  warriors  of  the  desert  were  somewhat 
impatient  at  being  thus  hemmed  in  by  prohibited  boundtriea, 
and  on  one  occasion  had  well  nigh  brought  the  truce  to  an  ab- 
rupt termination.  A  party  of  Saracen  troopers,  in  prowling 
along  the  confines  of  Kcnnesrin,  came  to  where  the  ChristitoB, 
to  mark  their  boundary,  had  erected  a  statue  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  seated  on  his  throne.  The  troopers,  who  had  a 
Moslem  hatred  of  images,  regarded  this  with  derision,  and 
amused  themselves  with  careering  round  and  tilting  at  it,  until 
one  of  them,  either  accidentally  or  in  sport,  struck  out  one 
of  the  eyes  with  his  lance. 

The  Oreeks  were  indignant  at  this  outrage.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  Ahu  Obeidah,  loudly  complaining  of  it  as  an  inten- 
tional breach  of  the  truce,  and  a  flagrant  insult  to  the  empe- 
ror. Abu  Obeidah  mildly  assured  them  that  it  was  his  dispo- 
sition most  rigorously  to  observe  the  truce ;  that  the  injury 
to  the  statue  must  have  been  accidental,  and  that  no  indignity 
to  the  emperor  could  have  been  intended.  His  moderation 
only  increased  the  arrogance  of  the  ambassadors ;  their  empe- 
ror had  been  insulted ;  it  was  for  the  Caliph  to  give  redrea 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  law :  '^  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
Uioth  for  a  tooth."     ^  What !"  cried  some  of  the  over-iealonf 
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Moslemff;  '^do  the  infidels  mean  to  claim  an  eye  from  the 
Caliph  V*  In  their  rage  they  would  have  slain  the  messengers 
on  the  spot ;  but  the  quiet  Abu  Obeidah  stayed  their  wratL 
''  They  speak  but  figuratively,"  said  he ;  then  taking  the  mes- 
Mongers  aside,  he  shrewdly  compromised  the  matter,  and  satis 
fied  their  wounded  loyalty,  by  agreeing  that  they  should  set 
up  a  statue  of  the  Caliph,  with  glass  eyes,  and  strike  out  one 
of  them  in  retaliation. 

While  Abu  Obeidah  was  pursuing  this  moderate  course, 
and  subduing  the  country  by  clemency  rather  than  by  force  of 
arms,  missives  came  from  the  Caliph,  who  was  astonished  at 
receiving  no  tidings  of  further  conquests,  reproaching,  him 
with  his  slowness,  and  with  preferring  worldly  gain  to  the  pious 
exercise  of  the  sword.  The  soldiers  when  they  heard  of  the- 
purport  of  this  letter,  took  the  reproaches  to  themselves,  and 
wept  with  vexation.  Abu  Obeidah  himself  was  stung  to  the 
quick  %nd  repented  him  of  the  judicious  truces  he  had  made. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  he  held  a  council  of  war, 
and  it  was  determined  to  lose  not  a  day,  although  the  truces 
had  but  about  a  month  to  run.  He  accordingly  left  Khaled 
with  a  strong  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Emessa  to  await  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  while  he  marched  with  the  main  host 
against  the  city  of  Baalbeo. 

VOL.  a  6 
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eanTtn  of  fimr  hundred  oamels  laden  with  silks  and  sugars,  on 
Iho  way  to  that  citj.  With  his  usual  clemency  he  allowed  the 
captiyes  to  ransom  themselyes;  some  of  whom  carried  to 
Baalbcc  the  news  of  his  approach,  and  of  the  capture  of  the 
caravan.  Herbis,  the  goyernor,  supposing  the  Saracens  to  be 
a  mere  marauding  party,  sallied  forth  with  six  thousand  horse 
and  a  multitude  of  irregular  foot,  in  hope  to  recoyer  the  spoils, 
but  found  to  his  cost  that  he  had  an  army  to  contend  with, 
and  was  driyen  back  to  the  city  with  great  loss,  after  reoeiying 
0oyen  wounds. 

Abu  Obeidah  set-  himself  down  before  the  city,  and  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  inhabitants,  reminding  them  of  the 
inyincible  arms  of  the  fiiithful,  and  inyiting  them  to  profess 
Islamism,  or  pay  tribute.  This  letter  he  gave  in  charge  to  a 
Syrian  peasant,  and  with  it  a  reward  of  twenty  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, ^  for  Allah  forbid,"  said  the  conscientious  general,  '^  that 
I  should  employ  thee  without  pay.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire." 

The  messenger  was  drawn  up  by  a  cord  to  the  battlements, 
and  delivered  the  letter  to  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom,  on 
hearing  the  contents,  were  inclined  to  surrender.  Herbis,  the 
governor,  however,  who  was  still  smarting  with  his  wounds, 
tore  the  letter  in  pieces,  and  dismissed  the  messenger  without 
deigning  a  reply. 

Abu  Obeidah  now  ordered  his  troops  to  the  assault,  bat 
Uie  garrison  made  brave  defence,  and  did  such  execution  witb 
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mtb  eoiu!deni)il«  Iom.  Tbs  «eatli«r  mu  cold ; 
dih,  who  wu  c>Ti;r  mrndful  of  ibo  ««l&n>  of  bta  i 
trani|>«(«r  round  [be  Mmp  D«xl  inoming,  TorbiddiDf  ■ 
In  lake  tlio  field  uoti]  h«  bad  nude  ■  comfartoblo  med.  AU 
vera  now  hxtsr  caok'tig.  when,  in  tk«  nidiit  of  tfacir  prapintiaw^ 
the  oitj  g&tcs  vore  tlirown  up«n,  and  thu  Grocka  «amc  •eoar 
ing  upon  them,  milking  great  BUuj;hl«r,  Tb«y  vrerc  repoUed 
with  some  difficulty,  bat  arried  off  [irittftncr*  and  plunder. 

Abu  Obeidah  now  rnuoved  his  camp  imt  of  reach  of  Ibt 
engines,  and  wlicro  bia  cavalry  would  ba?D  oiore  nioai.  Ho 
threw  oot  dctaciimentit  alio,  la  divtracl  lb«  attCDtion  uC 
the  encto^  and  oblige  them  to  liglit  in  eevenil  [>Uc««.  SmA 
Ibn  Zeid,  witb  tivi}  buudr«d  borm  anJ  Uircu  bnndrvd  font, « 
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aim,  alighted  from  his  hone,  and  clambered  a  neighboring  hill 
which  overlooked  the  field,  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  Here  he 
wtA  watching  the  various  fortunes  of  the  field.  The  sally  had 
been  made  through  the  gate  before  which  Abu  Obeidah  was 
posted,  who  of  coarse  received  the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack 
The  battle  was  hot,  and  Sohail  perceived  from  his  hill  that  the 
Moslems  in  this  quarter  were  hard  pressed,  and  that  the  gene- 
ral was  giving  ground,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
routed ;  while  Berar  and  Saad  remained  inactive  at  their  dis- 
tant posts ;  no  sally  having  been  made  from  the  gates  before 
which  they  were  stationed.  Upon  this  Sohail  gathered  to- 
gether some  green  branches,  and  set  fire  to  them,  so  as  to 
make  a  column  of  smoke ;  a  customary  signal  by  day  among 
the  Arabs,  as  fire  was  by  night.  Dcrar  and  Saad  beheld 
the  smoke  and  galloped  with  their  troops  in  that  direction. 
Their  arrival  changed  the  whole  fortune  of  the  field.  Herbis, 
who  had  thought  himself  on  the  eve  of  victory,  now  found 
himself  beset  on  each  side  and  cut  ofi*  from  the  city !  Nothing 
but  strict  discipline  and  the  impenetrable  Grecian  phalanx^ 
saved  him.  His  men  closed  shield  to  shield,  their  lances  in 
advance,  and  made  a  slow  and  'defensive  retreat,  the  Moslems 
wheeling  around  and  charging  incessantly  upon  them.  Abu 
Obeidah,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  arrival  of  Derar  and  Saad, 
imagined  the  retreat  of  the  Christians  a  mere  feint,  and  called 
bttck  his  troops ;  Saad,  however,  who  heard  not  the  general's 
order,  kept  on  in  pursuit,  until  he  drove  the  enemy  to  the  top 
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of  a  hill,  whero  they  enaoonced  ihemaelTes  in  an  old  deierlel 

monastery. 

When  Abu  Obeidah  learnt  the  secret  of  this  most  timei} 

r  id,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  signal  fron 

nim,  he  acknowledged  that  the  smoke  was  an  apt  thought,  and 

sayed  his  camp  from  being  sacked  ;  but  he  prohibited  any  mm 

from  repeating  such  an  act  without  orders  from  the  general 

In  the  meantime  Herbis,  the  goyemor,  finding  the  small 
number  that  inyested  the  convent,  sallied  forth  with  his  troopa 
in  hopes  of  cutting  his  way  to  the  city.  Never  did  men  fight 
more  valiantly,  and  they  had  already  made  great  havoc,  when 
the  arrival  of  a  fresh  swarm  of  Moslems  drove  them  back  to 
their  forlorn  fortress,  where  they  were  so  closely  watched,  that 
not  a  Grecian  eye  could  peer  from  the  old  walls  withovt 
being  the  aim  of  a  Moslem  arrow. 

Abu  Obeidah  now  invested  the  city  more  closely  than  ever, 
leaving  Saad,  with  his  forces,  to  keep  the  governor  encaged  io 
the  monastery.  The  latter  perceived  it  would  be  impossible 
to  hold  out  longer  in  this  shattered  edifice,  destitute  of  pro- 
visions. His  proud  spirit  was  completely  broken,  and,  throw- 
ing off  his  silken  robes,  and  clothing  him  in  a  worn  woollen 
garb,  as  suited  to  his  humble  situation,  he  sought  a  conference 
with  Saad  to  treat  on  terms  of  capitulation.  The  Moslem  cap- 
tain replied,  that  he  could  only  treat  for  the  party  in  the 
convent,  whom  he  would  receive  as  brothers,  if  they  would 
acknowledge  God  and  the  prophet,  or  would  let  them  free  on 
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Cbe  jdedgo  not  to  bear  anna  against  the  Moslema.  He  prof- 
bred  to  lead  Herbis  to  the  general,  if  he  wished  to  treat  for 
the  city  also  ;  and  added,  that,  should  the  negotiation  fail,  he 
and  his  Greeks  might  return  into  their  oonyent,  and  let  Odd 
and  the  sword  decide. 

Ilerbis  was  accordingly  led  through  the  besieging  camp 
into  the  presence  of  Abu  Obeidah,  and  gnawed  his  lip  when 
he  saw  the  inconsiderable  number  of  the  Moslem  host  He 
offered,  as  a  ransom  for  the  city,  one  thousand  ounces  of  gold, 
two  thousand  of  silver,  and  one  thousand  silken  robes ;  but 
Abu  Obeidah  demanded  that  he  should  double  the  amount, 
and  add  thereto  one  thousand  sabres,  and  all  the  arms  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  monastery  ;  as  well  as  engage  in  behalf  of  the 
city  to  piay  an  annual  tribute ;  to  engage  to  erect  no  more 
Christian  churches,  nor  ever  more  act  in  hostility  against  the 
Moslem  power. 

These  harsh  terms  being  conceded,  Herbis  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  city  alone,  and  submit  them  to  the  inhabitants,  all 
his  attendants  being  detained  as  hostages.  The  townsmen  at 
first  refused  to  capitulate,  saying  their  city  was  the  strongest 
in  all  Syria ;  but  Herbis  offered  to  pay  down  one-fourth  of  tho 
ranaom  himself,  and  they  at  length  complied.  One  point  was 
oonccded  to  the  people  of  Baalbec  to  soothe  their  wounded 
pride.  It  was  agreed  that  Rafi  Ibn  Abdallah,  who  was  to 
remain  with  five  hundred  men,  acting  as  lieutenant  of  Boalbco 
bn  Aba  Obeidah,  should  encamp  without  tho  walls,  and  not 
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ent«r  Uio  city.     These  mattcn  Mag  mrrtnged,  Aim  Ob«iA»i«« 
CDBrched  with  bis  host  on  other  «nt«rpriM«, 

The  Snraccn  troops,  uodcr  RaB  Ibn  Abdallali,  KKra  Jm^m  » 
liuted  thcmsclvca  with  the  ]ioo[ilc  of  Baalbea  Thejr  pIUi^^^ 
the  surrounding  country,  and  mid  their  booty  for  low  pricet« 
lo  Ihc  tonnsfollc.  nho  thua  grew  wealUiy  on  tlie  spcdii  n(  ihei:' 
own  oountrj-nicn.  Hcrbia,  tho  gorprnor,  folt  &  desirv  to  p»« — 
ticipate  in  tltvee  profili.  He  rvmioded  bb  rcDnw-citimns  Eo*^* 
inuoh  ho  bad  paid  for  their  mnsoni,  and  what  j^ood  Ivraut  h^ 
bad  effected  for  tlicni ;  and  tlioii  proposed  that  he  should  1)»'^'^ 
one-tenth  of  what  tbcy  ^Ined  in  Irallio  with  th«  Maslomi,  *-*' 
reimburse  him.  They  oonaimled,  tbouiib  willi  «streoM  nAtM^^' 
lance.  In  n  few  days  In)  fouud  the  gain  so  awittt  tliat  •»* 
tliirstnJ  for  more  ;  he  thorcfere  told  them  that  his  r«inibl 
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CHAPTER  XY; 

Eflefe  of  EiBfi, — Stratagems  of  the  Moalems. — Fanatic  derotion  of  Ikro- 

mah. — Snirender  of  the  city. 

Tbb  year's  truce  with  the  city  of  Emessa  having  now  expired, 
Abu  Obeidah 'appeared  before  that  place,  and  summoned  it  in 
the  following  form : 

^  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God.  Abu  Obcidah 
Ibn  Aljerah,  general  of  the  armies  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  Omar  al  Khatt&b,  to  tlie  people  of  Emessa.  Let  not 
the  loftiness  of  your  walls,  the  strength  of  your  bulwarks,  nor 
the  robustness  of  your  bodies,  lead  you  into  error.  Allah 
haUi  conquered  stronger  places  through  the  means  of  his  ser- 
rants.  Your  city  would  be  of  no  more  consideration  against 
us  than  a  kettle  of  pottage  set  in  the  midst  of  our  camp. 

^  I  invite  you  to  em))race  our  holy  faith,  and  the  law  re- 
vealed to  our  prophet  Mahomet ;  and  we  will  send  pious  men 
to  instruct  you,  and  you  shall  participate  in  all  our  fortunes. 

"•  If  you  refuse,  you  shall  still  be  left  in  possession  of  all 

your  pn>perty  on  the  payment  of  annual  tribute.     If  you 
VOL.  u.  6* 
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Tojcot  both  coDilitiana,  oon*  brtli  (nm  bdind   fosr  Mom 
nlU,  anil  Icl  AOah,  Uu)  M|iraaM  Judge,  deddB  batwcea  ci" 

Ttiia  lUmnioiiR  wu  Uvatod  witli  ■eoni ;  ftnd  Uie  gurim 
mido  a  bold  W1II7,  and  baudlod  tbcir  beai^tn  to  rmChly,  tb 
^ticjr  were  glad  wbeu  nigbt  pot  ui  end  to  tlu  caafliel  Id  iIb 
dvaoiug  a  craAy  old  Arab  aongbt  ibe  Iadl  of  Abu  Obtidabj 
be  represented  the  Btrangth  of  tba  pUoa,  tbe  intrir|Kdity  of  the 
•oldlemaad  the  am[>le  stockof  prorndiMV,  wbicb  woald  vaaUt 
it  to  stand  a  weary  tHoge.  Uo  Kigmt«d  a  atratagem.  howgrtr, 
bjr  wbieL  it  miglit  be  rednoed  ;  aud  Abn  Obi^idab  adapted  iiil 
mudmI.  Seiiiliiig  a  meawoger  inb)  the  citj,  he  [iff«red  W  tb 
mliabitantu  to  ttrikc  bit  tents,  aod  lead  kia  troop*  to  tbe  atbdl 
of  otiier  placos,  provided  thoy  would  funviali  Uim  proriaioos  fbi 
Are  days'  niarcii.     Ilia  oStr  was  promplly  AocepUd,  and  (hi 
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to  let  him  leaye  there  twenty  chests  of  cumbrouB  artielefl, 
which  impeded  him  in  his  moTements.  The  request  was 
granted  with  great  pleasure  at  getting  clear  so  readily  of  such 
marauders.  The  twenty  chests,  secured  with  padlocks,  wore 
taken  into  the  citadel,  but  every  chest  had  a  sliding  bottom, 
and  contained  an  a^med  man.  Among  the  picked  warrion* 
thuB  concealed,  were  Derar,  Abda'lrahman,  and  Abdallah  Ibi 
Jaafiir ;  while  Khaledj'with  a  number  of  troops,  was  placed  ii 
ambush  to  co-operate  with  those  in  the  chests. 

The  Moslem  host  departed.  The  Christians  went  to 
church  to  return  thinks  for  their  deliverance,  and  the  sounds 
of  their  hymns  of  triumph  reached  the  ears  of  Derar  and  his 
comradea  Upon  this  they  issued  forth  from  their  chests, 
seized  the  wife  of  the  governor,  and  obtained  from  her  the 
keys  of  the  gates.  Abdallah,  with  fourteen  ^men,  hastened  to 
the  church  and  closed  the  doors  upon  the  congregation  ;  while 
Derar,  with  four  companions,  threw  open  the  gates  with  the  cry 
of  Allah  Achbar ;  upon  which  Khaled  and  his  forces  rushed 
from  their  ambuscade,  and  the  city  was  taken  almost  without 
bloodshed. 

The  city  of  Shaizar  was  next  assailed,  and  capitulated 
jn  favorable  terms ;  and  now  Abu  Obeidah  returned  before 
Emessa,  and  once  more  summoned  it  to  surrender.  The 
governor  remonstrated  loudly,  reminding  the  Moslem  genera] 
of  his  treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  to  depart  from  Emessa. 
and  oarry  the  war  against  other  places.    ''  I  engaged  to  de 
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part,"  replied  Abu  OboidiJi.  "  tnit  X  Hi  noi  engiga  lut  Ik 
return.  I  have  carriixl  lliG  wu-  agmiiiAt  <>ti«r  pUoM,  ud  hift 
■ubdacd  ArresMD  ant)  Shaixar" 

Tlio  people  of  EmoHi  noir  porccirod  bow  llicy  IimI  beea 
circumvented  Thuir  magatinca  had  been  drained  of  pron 
■ik*n»,  and  the;  bad  not  wborowitbal  to  maintain  tiicio  ogainat 
B  «iogo.  Tim  goi.-ernor,  hnwurer,  ODOoaragod  th«m  to  try  th« 
oliauco  of  a  battle  as  beforo.  Tbey  prepared  fur  tbc  fight  by 
prayers  in  tbe  cliurclic*  ;  and  tUa  governor  look  tJio  aacrainei4 
In  tlie  church  nf  St.  Oeorgu  :  but  he  >i>ught  to  cnheartcn  htm- 
aelf  bjr  grosser  means,  for  ve  are  t(>ld  he  ate  the  wbnlo  of  ft 
routed  kid  for  his  auppcr,  and  earou»cd  on  via*  lutlil  titt 
crowing  of  the  cock.  In  tbe  morning,  ettrljr,  ho  arrmyod  IiEdi- 
Bolf  ill  rich  apparel,  and  nallicd   forth  at  the  head  of  Uto  1Iio» 
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Gounn  of  Khaled,  galloped  aboat  the  field,  fighting  with  rebk 
leas  fury,  and  raving  about  the  joys  of  paradise  promised  to 
all  true  believers  who  fell  in  the  battles  of  the  faith.  ^  I  see," 
cried  he,  ^  the  blaok-eyed  Houris  of  Paradise.  One  of  them,  if 
Been  on  earth,  would  make  mankind  die  of  love.  They  are 
amiiing  on  us.  One  of  them  waves  a  handkerchief  of  green 
ailk,  and  holds  a  cup  of  precious  stones.  She  beckons  me ; 
come  hither  quickly,  she  cries,  my  well-beloved  !"  In  this 
way  he  went,  shouting  Al  Jennah !  Al  Jennah  I  Para- 
dise !  Paradise !  charging  into  the  thickest  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  making  fearful  havoc,  until  he  reached  the  place 
where  the  governor  was  fighting,  who  sent  a  javelin  through 
his  heart,  and  dispatched  him  in  quest  of  his  vaunted 
Elysium. 

Night  alone  parted  the  hosts,  and  the  Moslems  retired  ex- 
hausted to  their  tents,  glad  to  repose  from  so  rude  a  fight 
Even  Khaled  counselled  Abu  Obeidah,  to  have  recourse  to 
stratagem,  and  make  a  pretended  fight  the  next  morning ;  to 
draw  the  Greeks,  confident  through  this  day's  success,  into  dis- 
order ;  for  while  collected,  their  phalanx  presented  an  impene- 
trable wall  to  the  Moslem  horsemen. 

Accordingly,  at  the  dawning  of  the  day,  the  Moslems  re- 
treated ;  at  first  with  a  show  of  order ;  then  with  a  feigned 
oonfusion,  for  it  was  an  Arab  stratagem  of  war  to  scatter  and 
rally  again  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  Christians, 
thinking  their  flight  unfeigned,  broke  up  their  steady  phalanx. 


1S4r  MAnoMET  SSD  an  «rccwou. 

womt    maVlng    hcsiIlDfig  pnrsnit,  wUlo  othcra  d!^cn«d  t> 
plandor  the  Moslcim  canpt 

Sudd4!n1jr  th<!  Moalcm*  head  mboitt,  mroaaied  ths  ta^ 
fiued  in«M  of  Cliristiuu,  mi  MI  vpaa  it,  m  tba  *"*"»■  Uft 
torian  mvs,  "  like  cobles  upon  >  canuM"  Khalod  tai  Dam 
nd  ntliiT  diiitn  ipiritcil  them  oo  with  ilioats  uf  JUlali 
Achbkr.  and  a  terrible  root  and  alaaght«r  eniuc^.  Tbt  num- 
ber of  Chriatinn  corpMii  on  that  field  aseetied  Hixtoon  bun- 
dred.  Till!  govi-ruor  wu  riicogniaeil  among  tLc  aUiu  by  liit 
enonnoan  bulk.  Iiia  bloated  fao«,  and  hi)  cortlj  appkral,  fra- 
grant with  perfumes. 

Tbe  city  of  Etneua  BurreDder«d  ns  a  aequel  to  Umt  fi^l, 
but  the  Moslemn  could  ncitbor  alaj  to  tak«  poc»essioa,  nuc 
afford  to  leave  a  garrison.     Tidings  bad  rtwchcd  tbem  of  tbt 
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return  to  &mine  and  the  desert.  Khalgd  decided  the  qnes- 
tion.  It  would  not  do  to  linger  there,  he  said  ;  Constantino^ 
tho  emperor's  son,  being  not  far  off,  at  Cscsarea,  with  forty 
thousand  men  ;  he  advised,  therefore,  that  they  should  march 
to  Tcrmouk,  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  and  Arabia,  where 
they  would  be  within  reach  of  assistance  from  the  Caliph,  and 
might  await,  with  confidence,  the  attack  of  the  Imperial  army. 
The  adyioe  of  Khaled  was  adopted. 


iUBOMBT  AHD  Htt  St'OCIMOai. 


CRAFTER  IVT. 


■  powtrfuJ  Itnperiil  imr— aklrmaJin  at  KbiM,— ClftoK  4 
uT  Dcnr Inlvnicw  of  KluUH  iihI  Manod, 


Tm  rnpiil  conquests  of  tlto  Sarnecns,  bad  aUrniod  tbo  ootpo-   ' 
ror  Heraolius  for  ihe  Mfely  of  hi*  rich  provinui  of  Sj-ria 
Troops  lia<l  been  levied  bolh  tu  Giiropc  sod  AHia.  iind  tnto^-   i 
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trod  ou  the  skirt  of  his  Ihram  or  pilgrim  scarf,  so  as  to  draw 
it  from  his  shoulders.  Turning  fiercely  upon  the  Arab,  ^  Woe 
bo  unto  thee,"  cried  he,  ^for  uncovering  my  back  in  the 
sacred  house  of  Ood."  The  pilgrim  protested  it  was  an  acci- 
dent, but  Jabalah  buffeted  him  in  the  face,  bruising  him  sorely, 
and  beating  out  four  of  his  teeth.  The  pilgrim  complained  to 
Omar,  but  Jabalah  justified  himself,  stating  the  indignity  he 
had  suffered.  ^  Had  it  not  been  for  my  reverence  for  the 
Caaba,  und  for  the  prohibition  to  shed  blood  within  the  sacred 
city,  I  would  have  slain  the  offender  on  the  spot"  "  Thou 
hast  cjiftfesscd  thy  fault/'  said  Omar,  "and  unless  forgiven 
by  thy  adversary,  must  submit  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  '  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  "  "  I  am  a  king,"  re- 
plied Jabalah,  proudly,  "  and  he  is  but  a  peasant."  "  Ye  aro 
both  Moslems,"  rejoined  Omar,  "  and  in  the  sight  of  Allah, 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  ye  are  equal."  The  utmost 
that  Jabalah  could  obtain  from  the  rigid  justice  of  Omar  was, 
that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  might  be  postponed  until  the 
next  dav.  In  the  night  he  made  his  escape  and  fled  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  abjured  Islamism,  resumed  the  Christian  faith, 
and  went  over  to  the  service  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.  Ho 
had  now  brought  sixty  thousand  Arabs  to  the  aid  of  Manuel 
8uoh  was  the  powerful  host,  the  approach  of  which  had  com 
pelled  the  Moslems  to  abandon  Emessa  on  the  very  moment 
of  fforrender.  They  had  marched  to  Yermouk,  a  place  noted 
fbr  its  pleasant  groves,  and  the  sweet  salubrity  of  its  air,  and 
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)mj  <iicvDt>«d   on  the  bank*  of  a  Ihtb  Btraw  of  tbe  i 
D&mo,  licrotor^ro  oIik;ut«,  bat  iwnr  dotiiwd  la  beot 

bj  i>  batlic  OuoiHivu  uf  tlio  fftle  uf  Sjtib. 

Manuel  ■d>-aiicc:d  tlowly  and  dolibenitdj^  villi  bis  TiBa^il^ 
tnncd  Orccinii  soldiery  ;  but  bo  fcnt  Jabnlnh  in  the  ulnuieo, 
to  aeoiir  tbo  country-  irilli  Iiia  liglit  Arab  tmiip*,  a>  bo«l  fitted 
to  oope  witb  tbo  skirmisUuig  warriors  of  tho  deiwrt;  tlios,  04 
bo  Mild,  "using  dioiiioDd  to  cut  di&uond.'  Tha  couno  of 
tbosn  mnibinod  armies  ns  msrked  with  waste.  rsptnB,  and 
onlragc,  and  tbey  icSictcd  all  kindx  or  injuries  and  iodi^itwa 
on  thniu  Cliriiitiiiii  |>lllct^s  whioli  bad  inadti  trcsties  witb  or  aar- 
reodLTod  to  ibo  Moaloois. 

Wbilo  Mnniiul  nitb  bis  main  army  was  ;«t  at  a  distaDcei 
he  Buiit  pruposala  of  peaei-  (o  Abu  Obeiiluh,  m-oording  to  tbe 
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Bib  proposal  was  condemned  bj  many  as  rash  and  extrav 
agmnt  ^Bj  no  means"  cried  Khaled,  with  zealous  zoalj 
^  this  infidel  force  is  the  army  of  the  devil,  and  can  do  nothing 
against  the  army  of  Allah,  who  will  a&sist  us  with  his  angels." 

So  pious  an  argument  was  unanswerable.  Khaled  was 
permitted  to  choose  his  men,  all  well-seasoned  warriors  whose 
ttXoT  he  had  proved.  With  them  he  fell  upon  Jabalah,  who 
was  totally  unprepared  for  so  hair-brained  an  assault,  threw 
his  host  into  complete  confusion,  and  obliged  him,  after  much 
slaughter,  to  retreat  upon  the  main  body.  The  triumph  of 
Khaled,  however,  Was  damped  by  the  loss  of  several  valiant 
officers,  among  whom  were  Yczed,  Rafi,  and  Derar,  who  were 
borne  off  captives  by  the  retreating  Christians. 

In  the  meantime  a  special  messenger,  named  Abdallah  Ibn 
Kort,  arrived  at  Medina,  bringing  letters  to  the  Caliph  from 
Abu  Obeidah,  describing  the  perilous  situation  of  the  Moslem 
army,  and  entreating  reinforcements.  The  Caliph  ascended 
the  pulpit  of  Mahomet,  and  preached  up  the  glory  of  fighting 
the  good  fight  of  faith  for  God  and  the  prophet  He  then 
gave  Abdallah  an  epistle  for  Abu  Obeidah,  filled  with  edifying 
texts  from  the  Koran,  and  ending  with  an  assurance  that  he 
would  pray  for  him,  and  would,  moreover,  send  him  a  speedy 
reinforcement  This  done,  he  pronounced  a  blessing  on  Ab- 
dallah, and  bade  him  depart  with  all  speed. 

Abdallah  was  well  advanced  on  his  return,  when  he  called 
to  mind  that  he  had  omitted  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
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Rtiocked  at  liia  forgetfalncu,  ba  nimeti  his  itoiM,  and  >oa^ 
llw  dwelling  of  AjchIu,  witllin  wliieli  tfce  praphet  Ujr  iDlcrred. 
He  found  tlic  bo9'itiful  widow  mlinln;  Wide  tim  toiDh,  »b4 
I'tvtcning  to  Ali  and  Abbu,  irliO  W«r«  reading  the  Konti,«lifl 
Hnstan  and  UoAein  ttw  two  Mti*  at  Alt  umI  gnndaoaa  of  Ibe 
[Toj.liet,  vrc-rc  Kitting  ciD  lUeir  kneva. 

Having  |<aid  duo  honor*  to  the  prapbot'a  tomb,  tKu  anaaid 
erutv  iii««Nrnp>T  vxpresned  tiia  fnn  Uul  tlitt  pjutu  vwit  mi^i 
prevent  lii«  reaching  tlia  annjr  bofora  tha  oxpoctMl  1mUI«; 
uliciFU|uiti  thb  liuly  partj  lifted  u|i  thuir  band*  to  beaToo,  uid 
AH  put  up  a  praver  for  hi»  ^pefilj  journey  Tlius  iiupirilad, 
bo  act  out  anew,  nml  tratftlled  with  buaIi  annnwl  oad  iaeradi- 
He  speed,  (bat  tho  army  looked  upon  it  as  aiinculoaa,  aad  ftt- 
tributod  it  to  tlic  bli^wing  of  Omar  and  the  prayer  of  AIL 
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Upon  the  ground.  When  Seid  had  finished,  he  raised  his  head 
and  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheek.  ^  Alas !"  said  he,  "  who 
ran  do  all  this  without  the  aid  of  God  !" 

Seid  Ibn  Amir  led  his  force  by  the  shortest  route  across 
the  deserts,  and  hurrying  forward  with  more  rapidity  than 
heed,  lost  his  way.  While  he  halted  one  night,  in  the  vicinity 
of  some  springs,  to  accrtain  his  route,  he  was  apprised  hy  his 
scouts,  that  the  prefect  of  Ammon,  with  five  thousand  men, 
was  near  at  hand.  He  fell  upon  him  instantly,  and  cut  the 
infantry  to  pieces.  The  prefect  fled  with  his  cavalry,  but  en- 
countered a  foraging  party  from  the  Moslem  camp,  the  leader 
of  which,  Zobeir,  thrust  a  lance  through  his  body,  and  between 
the  two  parties  not  a  man  of  his  troop  escaped.  The  Moslems 
then  placed  the  heads  of  the  Christians  on  their  lances,  and 
arrived  with  their  ghastly  trophies  at  the  camp ;  to  the  great 
encouragement  of  Abu  Obeidah  and  his  host 

The  imperial  army  had  now  drawn  near,  and  Manuel,  the 
general,  attempted  again  to  enter  into  negotiations.  Khaled 
offered  to  go  and  confer  with  him  ;  but  his  real  object  was  to 
attempt  the  release  of  his  friends  and  brethren  in  arms,  Abu 
Sofian,  Derar,  Rafi,  and  the  two  other  officers  captured  in  the 
l&to  skirmish  with  the  apostate  Jabalah. 

When  Khaled  reached  the  outpost  of  the  Christian  army, 
he  was  required  to  leave  his  escort  of  one  hundred  chosen  war- 

« 

riora,  and  proceed  alone  to  the  presence  of  the  general ;  but 
DO  refuted.     He  equally  refused  a  demand  that  he  and  his 
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men  shoald  diamount  and  delirer  ap  Ibur 
Mine  pftrloy,  be  was  pormittcd  to  enl«r  into  tho 
ihc  general  in  his  own  way 

Manuel  was  st'otrd  hi  state  on  a  ktod  nf  throne,  aon-nand- 
ed  by  his  offic-cra,  all  splendidly  nrraycd,  while  Khatcd  enterud 
with  liis  hundred  warworn  vctcmitH,  ulud  iu  tho  Hiniplcst  guiM. 
Chairs  wcro  set  oat  for  him  and  h'u  principal  com  pan  ions,  Init 
thoy  pushed  thptn  nsidu  and  abated  th«m)>elTcK  cma*-li-g{tttd  on 
the  (ground,  nficr  the  Arable  maunor.  When  Mauuc!  Aa- 
minded  the  reason.  Khaled  replied  by  quoting  a  vcTM  Cram 
tho  twentieth  ehnptpr  of  the  Knruii.  "Of  osrlh  jo  arc  erit- 
ated.  froui  cnrtli  ye  oaiiie,  uud  unto  earth  jre  must  rolarii.'* 
"  God  made  the  earth,"  added  ho,  "  and  what  Ood  has  mada 
for  men  to  sit  upon,  ti  more  precious  than  your  silken  tapoe- 


I 
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example  io  all  infidels  and  for   the   edifieation  of  trae  be- 
lieTers. 

Manuel  replied  in  wratL,  that  Khalcd  was  protected  bj  his 
character  of  ambassador ;  but  that  be  would  punish  his  inso- 
lence by  causing  the  five  Moslem  captives,  his  friends,  to  be 
instantly  beheaded.  Khalcd  defied  him  to  execute  his  threat, 
swearing  by  Allah,  by  his  prophet,  and  by  the  holy  Caaba,  that 
if  a  hair  of  their  heads  were  injured,  he  would  slay  Manuel 
with  his  own  hand  on  the  spot,  and  that  each  of  his  Moslems 
present,  should  slay  his  man.  So  saying,  he  rose  and  drew 
his  scimetar,  as  did  likewise  his  companiona 

The  imperial  general  was  struck  with  admiration  at  his 
intrepidity.  He  replied  calmly,  that  what  he  had  said  was  a 
mere  threat,  which  his  humanity  and  his  respect  for  the  mis- 
sion of  Khaled  would  not  permit  him  to  fulfil  The  Sara- 
cens were  pacified  and  sheathed  their  swords,  and  the  confer- 
ence went  on  calmly. 

In  the  end,  Manuel  gave  up  the  five  prisoners  to  Khaled 
as  a  token  of  his  esteem ;  and  in  return  Khaled  presented 
him  with  a  beautiful  scarlet  pavilion,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  pitched  in  the  Christian  camp,  and  for  which 
Manuel  had  expressed  a  desire.  Thus  ended  this  conference, 
and  both  parties  retired  from  it  with  soldier-like  regard  fcr 
each  other. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

The  Battle  of  Tennook. 

Tb£  great  battle  was  now  at  hand  that  was  to  detennine  the 
fate  of  Syria,  for  the  emperor  had  staked  the  fortunes  of  this 
favorite  province  on  a  (tingle,  but  gigantic  blow.     Abu  Obci- 
dah,  conscious  of  the  momentous  nature  of  the  conflict,  and 
diffident  of  his  abilities  in  the  field,  gave  a  proof  of  his  mod- 
esty and  magnanimity,  by  restoring  to  Rhaled  the  command 
of  the  whole  army.     For  himself,  he  took  his  station  with  the 
women  in  the  rear,  that  he  might  rally  the  Moslems  should 
any  of  thein  be  inclined  to  fly  the  field.     Here  he  erected  his 
standard,  a  yellow  flag,  given  him  by  Abu  Beker,  being  the 
same  which  Mahomet  had  displayed  in  the  battle  of  Khaifaar. 

Before  the  action  commenced  Khaled  rode  among  his  troops, 
making  a  short  but  emphatic  speech.  "  Paradise  "  cried  he,  '^  ia 
before  you ;  the  devil  and  hell  behind.  Fight  bravely,  and 
you  will  secure  the  one ;  fly,  and  you  will  fall  into  the  other.* 

The  armies  closed,  but  the  numbers  of  the  Christiana  and 
the  superiority  of  Greek  and  Roman  discipline  bore  down  the 
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right  wing  of  the  Moslems.  Those,  however,  who  tamed  their 
backs  and  attempted  to  fly,  were  assailed  with  reproaches  and 
blows  by  the  women,  so  that  they  found  it  easier  to  face  the 
enemy  than  such  a  storm.  Even  Aba  Sofian  himself  received 
a  blow  over  the  face  with  a  tent-pole  from  one  of  those  viragos 
as  he  retreated  before  the  enemy. 

Thrice  were  the  Moslems  beaten  back  by  the  steady  bear- 
ing of  the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  thrice  were  they  checked  and 
driven  back  to  battle  by  the  women.  Night  at  length  broaght 
a  cessatioa  of  the  bloody  conflict ;  when  Aba  Obeidah  went 
round  among  the  wounded,  ministering  to  them  with  his  own 
hands,  while  the  women  bound  up  their  wounds  with  tender 
care. 

The  battle  was  renewed  on  the  following  morning,  and 
again  the  Moslems  were  sorely  pressed.  The  Christian  arch- 
ers made  fearful  havoc,  and  such  was  their  dexterity,  that^ 
among  the  great  number  of  Moslems  who  suffered  from  their 
arrows  on  that  day,  seven  hundred  lost  one  or  both  ejes. 
Hence  it  was  commemorated  as  '*  the  Day  of  the  Blinding  ;*' 
and  those  who  had  received  such  wounds  gloried  in  them^  in 
after  years,  as  So  many  trophies  of  their  having  struggled  for 
the  faith  in  that  day  of  hard  fighting.  There  were  several 
single  combats  of  note ;  among  others,  Scrjabil  was  engaged 
band  to  hand  with  a  stout  Christian  ;  but  Serjabil,  having  sig- 
nalised his  piety  by  excessive  watching  and  fasting,  was  so 

roduoed  in  flesh  and  strength,  that  he  was  no  match  for  his 
VOL.  n.  7 
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uAyentajj  and  woold^  infidliblj  ha^e  been  orerpofwerad,  hid 
not  Derar  come  behind  the  Christian,  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart     Both  warriors  claimed  the  spoil,  bnt  it  was  adjndged 
to  him  who  slew  the  enemy.     In  the  oourse  of  this  ardnou 
day,  the  Moslems  more  than  once  wavered,  but  were  rallied 
back  bj  the  valor  of  the  women.     Caalah,  the  heroic  sister  of 
Derar,  mingling  in  the  fight,  was  wounded  and  sirnek  down ; 
bnt  Offeirah,  her  female  friend,  smote  off  the  head  of  her  oppo- 
nent, and  rescued  her.     The  battle  lasted  as  long  as  there  was 
light  enough  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe ;  but  the  night  was 
welcome  to  the  Moslems,  who  needed  all  their  enthusiasm  and 
reliance  on  the  promises  of  the  prophet  to  sustain  them,  so 
hard  was  the  struggle  and  so  overwhelming  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy.     On  this  night,  the  good  Abu  Obeidah  repeated  at 
once  the  prayers  bclongiug  to  two  separate  hours,  that  his 
weary  soldiers  might  enjoy  uninterrupted  sleep. 

For  several  successive  days  this  desperate  battle,  on  whidi 
hung  the  fate  of  Syria,  was  renewed  with  various  fortunes.  In 
the  end  the  fanatic  valor  of  the  Moslems  prevailed ;  the  Chris- 
tian host  was  completely  routed  and  fled  in  all  directions 
Many  were  overtaken  and  slain  in  the  difficult  passes  of  the 
mountains ;  others  perished  in  a  deep  part  of  the  river  to 
which  they  were  decoyed  by  one  of  their  own  people,  in  re 
venge  for  an  injury.  Manuel,  the  imperial  general,  fell  by  the 
hand  of  a  Moslem  named  Noman  Ibn  Alkamah. 

Abu  Obeidah  went  over  the  battle-field  in  person,  soeing 
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that  the  wounded  Moslems  were  well  taken  care  o^  and  the 
■lain  decently  interred.  He  was  perplexed  for  a  time  on 
finding  some  heads  without  bodies,  to  know  whether  they  were 
Moslems  or  infidels,  but  finally  prayed  over  them  at  a  venture 
and  had  them  buried  like  the  rest 

In  dividing  the  spoils,  Abu  Obeidah,  after  setting  aside 
one-fifth  for  the  Caliph  and  the  public  treasury,  allotted  to 
each  foot  soldier  one  portion  and  to  each  horseman  three ;  two 
for  himself  and  one  for  his  steed ;  but  for  each  horse  of  the 
pure  Arabian  breed,  he  allowed  a  double  portion.  This  last 
allotment  met  with  opposition,  but  was  subsequently  confirm- 
ed by  the  Caliph,  on  account  of  the  superior  value  of  true 
Arabian  horses. 

Such  was  the  great  battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Ter- 
Bouk,  near  the  city  of  that  name,  in  the  month  of  November, 
A.  dl  636,  and  in  the  15th  year  of  the  Hegira. 
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CHAPTER  XVIU. 

Siege  and  capture  of  Jenwalem. 

*£tr&  Moslem  invaders  reposed  for  a  month  at  Damasou  600. 
the  toil  of  conquest,  during  which  time  Abu  Obeidah  sent  w 
che  Caliph  U}  know  whether  he  should  undertake  the  siege  of 
CsBsarea,  or  Jerusalem.     Ali  was  with  Omar  at  the  time,  and 
advised  the  instant  siege  of  the  latter  :  for  such,  he  said,  hid 
been  the  intention  of  the  prophet.     The  enterprise  against 
Jerusalem  was  as  a  holy  war  to  the  Moslems,  for  they  rever 
enced  it  as  an  ancient  seat  of  prophecy  and  revelation,  eon* 
nected  with  the  histories  of  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  and 
sanctified  by  containing  the  tombs  of  several  of  the  ancient 
prophets.     The  Caliph  adopted  the  advice  of  Ali,  and  ordered 
Abu  Obeidah  to  lead  his  army  into  Palestine,  and  lay  aiege  to 
JerusalenL 

On  receiving  these  orders,  Abu  Obeidah  sent  forward 
Vexed  Abu  Sofian,  with  five  thousand  men,  to  commence  the 
dege,  and  for  five  successive  days  detached  after  him  consider 
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%h)e  roinfoioements.  The  people  of  Jerusalem  saw  tlie  ap* 
proaoh  of  these  portentous  invaders,  who  were  spreading  such 
eonstemation  throughout  the  East,  but  they  made  no  sallj  to 
oppose  them,  nor  sent  out  any  one  to  parley,  but  planted  en- 
gines on  their  walls,  and  prepared  for  vigorous  defence.  Yezed 
approached  the  city  and  summoned  it  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
propounding  the  customary  terms,  profession  of  the  faith  or 
tribute :  both  were  rejected  with  disdain.  The  Moslems  would 
have  made  instant  assault,  but  Yezed  had  no' such  instructions : 
he  encamped,  therefore,  and  waited  until  orders  arrived  from 
Abu  Obeidah  to  attack  the  city,  when  he  made  the  necessary 
preparations. 

At  cock-crow  in  the  morning  the  Moslem  host  was  mar- 
shalled, the  leaders  repeated  the  matin  prayer  each  at  the  head 
of  his  battalion,  and  all,  as  if  by  one  consent,  with  a  loud 
voice  gave  the  verse  from  the  Koran  :*  ^^  Enter  ye,  oh  people  I 
into  the  holy  land  which  Allah  hath  destined  for  you." 

For  ten  days  they  made  repeated  but  unavailing  attacks; 
on  the  eleventh  day  Abu  Obeidah  brought  the  whole  army  to 
their  aid.  He  immediately  sent  a  written  summons  requiring 
the  inhabitants  to  believe  in  the  unity  of  God,  the  divine  mis* 
■ioD  of  Mahomet,  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment :  or  else 
to  acknowledge  allegiance,  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Caliph: 


*  Tiiese  words  are  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  where  Mahomef 
pQti  them  into  the  mouth  of  Moses,  as  addressed  to  the  children  of  Israel* 
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"  oUicnriso,"  «>DcIiid«d  ttw  UUtr,  *  I  vtU  briog  bmb  agiliMl 
fom,  who  lave  deatli  better  iImb  yoa  ls»  vino  orswuM^  Aah 
bor  will  I  leave  vau,  God  wDIing,  anlil  I  lu**  dc«4rvf«d  jtbui 
Bglitini;  men.  and  mails  ftUvu  of  {Dsr  oUMtM-" 

Tlie  lumniQas  na  addnued  lo  the  Magiatnle*  aad  priii' 
Dip«]  inbabiunts  of  Jflis,  for  M>  JvrnMlaHt  was  ntawd  kft*- 
iLc  cni[>cror  .i^lius  AAriUL,  vben  ^te  rebotlt  that  eitj, 

SopliroDius,  tbc  Chrblao  pslriaroli,  ih  bialuyp  of  Jum* 
leui,  replied  iliai  lliis  wu  tlie  holy  cily ,  and  lbt>  liuly  Uud,  aad 
Uiat  tilioever  entered  vilkor,  fur  a  lioclilo  (inrpo**,  mu  ai 
offender  in  tbe  eye»  of  God.  Ue  Telt  M>mo  confldttiM  in  «eb 
ting  tie  iovaden  at  d«Kaiieo,  fur  tbd  waUf  and  tixtnra  of  tkt 
city  had  been  dLligently  •trcBgtiMiied,  and  tbe  ^arriaon  bad 
b«en  reinforced  bj  fugtUTea  (mm  YcmDilk,  and  from  variooA 
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"  We  know  it,"  replied  Abn  Obeid&h,  "  to  be  the  house  of 
the  prophets,  where  their  bodies  lie  interred ;  we  know  it  to 
be  the  place  whence  oar  prophet  Mahomet  made  his  nocturnal 
ascent  to  heaven ;  and  we  know  that  we  are  more  worthy  of 
possessing  it  than  joa  are,  nor  will  we  raise  the  siege  until 
Allah  has  delivered  it  into  our  hands,  as  he  has  done  manj 
other  places.'' 

Seeing  there  was  no  further  hope,  the  patriarch  consented 
to  give  up  the  city,  on  condition  that  the  Caliph  would  come 
in  person  to  take  possession  and  sign  the  articles  of  sur- 
render. 

When  this  unusual  stipulation  was  made  known  to  the  Ca- 
liph, he  held  a  council  with  his  friends.  Othman  despised  the 
people  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  for  refusing  their  terms,  but  Ali 
represented  the  sanctity  and  importance  of  the  place  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Christians,  which  might  prompt  them  to  reinforce 
it,  and  to  make  a  desperate  defence  if  treated  with  indignity. 
Besides,  he  added,  the  presence  of  the  Caliph  would  cheer  and 
inspirit  the  army  in  their  long  absence,  and  after  the  hardships 
sf  a  wintry  campaign. 

The  words  of  Ali  had  their  weight  with  the  Caliph :  though 
certain  Arabian  writers  pretend  that  he  was  chiefly  moved  by 
i  tradition  handed  down  in  Jerusalem  from  days  of  yore,  which 
Htid,  that  a  man  of  his  name,  religion,  and  personal  appear^^ 
.inoe,  should  conquer  the  holy  city.  Whatever  may  have  been 
Us  indacements,  the  Caliph  resolved  to  receive,  in  person,  the 
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■orroDder  of  JeruMlem.      H«  MOOtiillglj  ^foiutad  U  ta 

officiate  in  liia  ptscc  daring  liU  mbtcnee  tnm  NtdiiM ;  llifa, 
liaviiLg  [imjrvd  at  tbe  motquc,  Kod  jwid  a  pions  riait  lo  Uii 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  ho  act  out  on  Iiis  joumoy. 

The  progress  of  thii  foruiidablu  pntentato,  whc  aliwdj 
lield  tho  destinies  of  empires  in  his  gruji,  and  h»i  tkn  ploB- 
Uer  of  the  Orient  %t  hi«  iMmniuid,  is  cli>rActiirutio  of  the 
lirimiiive  diys  of  Mahomataiiisui,  and  r«T«aU,  to  aonie  ■»«» 
Rnro,  the  secret  of  its  succ«m  lie  travDcd  nn  k  red  oraontl 
onmel,  across  triiich  wu  ilunf;  nn  «lf»rja.  or  wallet,  villi  •  hogi 
sock  or  pockot  at  each  end,  somothing  like  the  modenLJ 
bugs.  One  pocket  contAinnd  dalux  and  dried  fraiU, 
«  provision  ealk'd  jtavrik,  wbiuh  wmt  notlnng  more 
riei!.  or  wheat,  parched  or  sodden      Before  him  hung 
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oulprit  and  his  two  wives  into  his  preseuoe,  and  taxed  him 
roundly  with  his  offence ;  but  ho  declared  his  ignorance  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  prophet 

"^  Thon  liest  I"  said  Omar,  ^  thou  shalt  part  with  one  of 
them  instantly,  or  lose  thy  head.'' 

^  Evil  was  the  day  that  I  embraced  such  a  religion,"  mut- 
tered the  culprit     ^  Of  what  advantage  has  it  been  to  me  ?" 

^  Come  nearer  to  me,"  said  Omar :  and  on  his  approaching, 
the  Caliph  bestowed  two  wholesome  blows  on  his  head  with 
his  walking-staff. 

"  Enemy  of  Gt>d  and  of  thyself,"  cried  he,  ^  let  these 
blows  reform  thy  manners,  and  teach  thee  to  speak  with  more 
reverence  of  a  religion  ordained  by  Allah,  and  acknowledged 
by  the  best  of  his  creatures." 

He  then  ordered  the  offender  to  choose  between  his  wives, 
and  finding  him  at  a  loss  which  to  prefer,  the  matter  %ras  de- 
termined by  lot,  and  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Caliph  with  this 
parting  admonition :  "  Whoever  professes  Islam,  and  afterwards 
renounces  it,  is  punishable  with  death ;  therefore  take  heed  to 
your  faith.  And  as  to  your  wife's  sister,  whom  you  have  put 
away,  if  ever  I  hear  that  you  have  meddled  with  her,  you  shall 
be  stoned." 

At  another  place  he  beheld  a  number  of  men  exposed  to 

the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  by  their  Moslem  conquerors,  as  a 

punishment  for  failing  to  pay   their  tribute.    Finding,  on 

oquiry,  that  they  were  entirely  destitute  of  means,  he  ordered 
vol*,  n.  7* 
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Ihem  to  be  released ;  and  taming  reproaohfulljio  thmr  oppm- 
Bors,  "  Compel  no  men,"  said  he,  *^  to  more  than  they  can  bear; 
for  I  heard  the  apostle  of  Qod  saj,  he  who  afflicts  his  fcllov* 
nan  in  this  world,  will  bo  punished  with  the  fire  of  Jehcnnam." 

While  yet  within  a  day's  journey  of  Jerusalem,  Abu  Obd 
djfch  came  to  meet  him  and  conduct  him  to  the  camp.  The 
Caliph  proceeded  with  due  deliberation,  never  forgetting  hii 
duties  as  a  priest  and  teacher  of  Islam.  In  the  morning  he 
said  the  usual  prayers,  and  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  be 
spoke  of  the  security  of  those  whom  God  should  lead  in  the 
right  way  ;  but  added,  that  there  was  no  help  for  such  as  God 
should  lead  into  error. 

A  gray-headed  Christian  priest,  who  sat  before  him,  could 
not  resist  the  opportunity  to  criticise  the  language  of  the  Qt 
liph  preacher.     '^  God  leads  no  man  into  error,"  said  he,  alood. 

Omar  deigned  no  direct  reply,  but,  turning  to  those  aroond, 
^  Strike  off  that  old  man's  head,"  said  he,  "  if  he  repeats  hii 
words." 

Thr  old  man  was  discreet,  and  held  his  peace.  There  wai 
no  arguing  against  the  sword  of  Islam. 

On  his  way  to  the  camp  Omar  behold  a  number  of  Arabi, 
who  had  thrown  by  the  simple  garb  of  their  country,  and 
arrayed  themselves  in  the  silken  spoils  of  Syria.  He  saw  the 
danger  of  this  luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  be  dragged  with  their  faces  in  the  dirt,  and  their  nlkei 
garments  torn  from  their  backs. 
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When  he  emme  in  sight  of  JeruBalem  he  lifted  np  his  Toice 
tad  ezelaimed,  ^  Alkh  Aohhar  I  Qod  is  mighty  I  God  grant 
OS  an  easy  oonqucst !"  Then  commanding  his  tent  to  he  pitched 
he  dismounted  from  his  camel  and  sat  down  within  it  on  the 
ground.  The  Christians  thronged  to  see  the  sovereign  of  this 
n3W  and  irresistible  people,  who  were  overrunning  and  subdu- 
ing the  earth.  The  Moslems,  fearful  of  an  attempt  at  assassi- 
nation, would  have  kept  them  at  &  distance,  but  Omar  rebuked 
their  fears.  ^  Nothing  will  befall  us  but  what  God  hath  de- 
creed.    Let  the  faithful  trust  in  him." 

The  arrival  of  the  Caliph  was  followed  by  immediate  capit- 
ulation. When  the  deputies  from  Jerusalem  were  admitted 
to  a  parley,  they  were  astonished  to  find  this  dreaded  po- 
tentate a  bald-headed  man,  simply  clad,  and  seated  on  the 
ground  in  a  tent  of  hair- cloth. 

The  articles  of  surrender  were  drawn  up  in  writing  by 
Omar,  and  served  afterwards  as  a  model  for  the  Moslem  lead- 
ers in  other  conquests.  The  Christians  were  to  build  no  new 
ehurohes  in  the  surrendered  territory.  The  church  doors 
were  to  be  set  open  to  travellers,  and  free  ingress  permitted  to 
Mahometans  by  day  and  night.  The  bells  should  only  toll; 
and  not  ring,  and  no  crosses  should  be  erected  on  the  ehurohes 
nor  shown  publicly  in  the  streets.  The  Christians  should  not 
teach  the  Koran  to  their  children ;  nor  speak  openly  of  their 
"oligion ;  nor  attempt  to  make  proselytes ;  nor  hinder  their 
kinsfolk  horn  embracing  Islam.    They  should  not  assume  the 
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Moslem  dress,  either  caps,  slippers,  or  torlMins,  nor  pari  tbeb 
hair  like  Moslems,  but  should  always  be  distinguished  by  gi^ 
dies.  They  should  not  use  the  Arabian  language  in  inserip 
tions  on  their  signets,  nor  salute  after  the  Moslem  manner,  hm 
be  called  by  Moslem  surnames.  They  should  rise  on  the  tat 
trance  of  a  Moslem,  and  remain  standing  until  he  should  be 
seated.  They  should  entertain  every  Moslem  traveller  three 
days  gratis.  They  should  sell  no  wine,  bear  no  arms,  and  use 
no  saddle  in  riding ;  neither  should  they  have  any  domcstie 
who  had  been  in  Moslem  service. 

Such  were  the  degrading  conditions  imposed  upon  the  proud 
city  of  Jerusalem,  once  the  glory  and  terror  of  the  East,  bj 
the  leader  of  a  host  of  wandering  Arabs.  They  were  the  con- 
ditions generally  imposed  by  the  Moslems  in  their  fanatied 
career  of  conquest.  Utter  scorn  and  abhorrence  of  their  reli- 
gious adversaries  formed  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  their  &ith. 

The  Christians  having  agreed  to  surrender  on  these  terms, 
the  Caliph  gave  them,  under  his  own  hand,  an  assurance  of 
protection  in  their  lives  and  fortunes,  the  use  of  Iheir  churehe^ 
and  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Omar  entered  the  once  splendid  city  of  Solomon  on  fbot^ 
in  his  simple  Arab  garb,  with  his  walking-staff  in  his  hand, 
and  accompanied  by  the  venerable  Sophronius,  with  whom  he 
talked  familiarly,  inquiring  about  the  antiquities  and  puUil 
edifices.  The  worthy  patriarch  treated  the  conqueror  with  tH 
outward  deferencp,  but,  if  we  may  trust  the  words  of  a  Ohri» 
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turn  historian,  he  loathed  the  dirty  Arab  in  his  heart,  and  was 
partieolarly  disgusted  with  his  garb  of  coarso  woollen,  patched 
with  sheepskin.  His  disgust  was  almost  irrepressible  when 
they  entered  the  church  of  the  Resurrection,  and  Sophronius 
beheld  the  Caliph  in  his  filthy  attire,  seated  in  the  midst  of 
the  sacred  edifice.  '*  This,  of  a  truth,"  exclaimed  he,  ^  is  the 
abomination  of  desolation  predicted  by  Daniel  the  prophet, 
Standing  in  the  holy  place." 

It  is  added  that,  to  pacify  the  cleanly  scruples  of  the  pa- 
triarch, Omar  consented  to  put  on  clean  raiment  which  ho 
offered  him,  until  his  own  garments  were  washed. 

An  instance  of  the  strict  good  faith  of  Omar  is  related  as 
oocurring  on  this  visit  to  the  Christian  temples.  While  ho 
was  standing  with  the  patriarch  in  the  church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, one  of  the  stated  hours  for  Moslem  worship  arrived,  and 
he  demanded  where  he  might  pray.  "  Where  you  now  are," 
replied  the  patriarch.  Omar,  however,  refused,  and  went  forth. 
The  patriarch  conducted  him  to  the  church  of  Constantino, 
and  spread  a  mat  for  him  to  pray  there  ;  but  again  he  refused 
On  going  forth,  he  knelt,  and  prayed  on  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  down  from  the  east  gate  of  the  church.  This  done,  he 
turned  to  the  patriarch,  and  gave  him  a  generous  reason  for 
his  conduct.  '*  Had  I  prayed  in  either  of  the  churches,"  said 
he,  "  the  Moslems  would  have  taken  possession  of  it,  and  con 
secrated  it  as  a  mosque." 

80  scrupulous  was  he  in  observing  his  capitulations  respect 
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ing  the  churches,  thai  he  gave  the-  p«tnareh  a  writing,  forbid- 
ding the  Moslems  to  pra^  upoD  the  steps  where  he  had  prajei 
except  one  person  at  a  time.  The  seal  of  the  fiuthfol,  hom- 
CTcr.  outstripped  their  respect  for  his  commands,  and  one-hilf 
of  the  steps  and  porcli  was  afterwards  included  in  a  mospiie 
built  over  the  spot  whish  he  had  accidentally  sanctified. 

The  Caliph  next  sought  the  place  where  the  temple  of 
Solomon  had  stood,  where  he  founded  a  mosque ;  which,  is 
after  times,  being  enlarged  and  enriched  by  succeeding  Ctt 
liphs,  became  one  of  the  noblest  edifices  of  Islam  worship,  sad 
second  only  to  the  magnificent  mosque  of  Cordova. 

The  surrender  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the  seventeeoth 
year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  six  hundred  and  thirty-ierestk 
year  of  the  Christian  era. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Progress  of  the  Moslem  arms  in  Syria. — Siege  of  Aleppo.^  Obstinate  de* 
fence  by  Youkenna. — Exploit  ot  Daraas. — Capture  of  the  castle.— 
Conyersion  of  Youkenna. 

The  Caliph  Omar  remained  ten  days  in  Jerusalem,  regulating 
the  great  scheme  of  Islam  conquest.  To  complete  the  subju- 
gration  of  Syria,  he  divided  it  into  two  parts.  Southern  Syria, 
consisting  of  Palestine  and  the  maritime  towns,  he  gave  in 
charge  to  Yezed  Ibn  Abu  Sofian,  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  army  to  enable  him  to  master  it ;  while  Abu  Obeidah, 
with  a  larger  force,  had  orders  promptly  to  reduce  all  Northern 
Syria,  comprising  the  country  lying  between  Hauran  and 
Aleppo.  At  the  same  time,  Amru  Ibn  al  Aass,  with  a  body 
of  Moslem  troops,  was  ordered  to  invade  Egypt,  which  venera- 
ble and  once  mighty  empire  was  then  in  a  state  of  melancholy 
dcclina  Such  were  the  great  plans  of  Islam  conquest  in 
these  regions  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  Saad  Ibn  Abi  Wakk&s, 
another  of  Omar's  generals,  was  pursuing  a  career  of  victories 
In  the  Persian  territories. 

The  return  of  Omar  to  Medina  was  hailed  with  joy  by  tbe 
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inhabitants^  for  they  had  regarded  with  great  anxiety  and  tf 
prehension  his  visit  to  Jerusalem.  They  knew  the  salubrity 
of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  ssered 
character  of  the  city  ;  containing  the  tombs  of  the  propheti, 
and  being  the  place,  according  to  Moslem  belief,  where  til 
mankind  were  to  be  assembled  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection. 
Thoy  had  feared,  therefore,  that  he  would  be  tempted  to  fix 
his  residence,  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  in  that  consecrated 
city.  Great  was  their  joy,  therefore,  when  thoy  saw  their  Ca- 
liph re-enter  their  gates  in  his  primitive  simplicity,  clad  ia  hii 
coarse  Arab  garb,  and  seated  on  his  camel  with  his  wallets  of 
dried  fruits  and  sodden  corn ;  his  leathern  bottle  and  hii 
wooden  platter. 

Abu  Obeidah  departed  from  Jerusalem  shortly  after  the 
Caliph,  and  marched  with  his  army  to  the  north,  receiving  in 
the  course  of  his  progress  through  Syria,  the  submission  d 
the  cities  of  Kcnnesrin  and  Alh^dir,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
ransomed  themselves  and  their  possessions,  for  five  thousand 
ounces  of  gold,  the  like  quantity  of  silver,  two  thousand 
suits  of  silken  raiment,  and  as  much  figs  and  aloes  as  wonU 
load  five  hundred  mules ;  he  then  proceeded  towards  the  citj 
of  Aleppo,  which  the  Caliph  had  ordered  him  to  besiege.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  place  were  much  given  to  commerce,  and 
had  amassed  great  wealth ;  they  trembled,  therefore,  at  the 
approach  of  these  plundering  sons  of  the  desert,  who  had  laid 
60  many  cities  under  contribution. 
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The  oity  of  Aleppo  was  walled  and  fortified ;  but  it  de 
pended  ohieflj  for  defence  upon  its  citadel,  which  stood 
without  the  walls  and  apart  from  the  city,  on  an  artificial  bill 
or  iDOund,^  shaped  like  a  truncated  cone  or  sugar-loaf,  and 
&oed  with  stone.  The  citadel  was  of  great  size,  and  oom 
manded  all  the  adjacent  country ;  it  was  encompassed  by  a 
deep  moat^  which  could  be  filled  from  springs  of  water,  and 
was  considered  the  strongest  castle  in  all  Syria.  The  gover- 
nor, who  had  been  appointed  to  this  place  by  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  and  who  had  held  all  the  territory  between  Aleppo 
and  the  Euphrates,  had  lately  died,  leaving  two  sons,  Youken- 
na  and  Johannas,  who  resided  in  the  castle  and  succeeded  to 
his  command.  They  were  completely  opposite  in  character 
and  conduct  Youkenna,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  a  warrior 
and  managed  the  government,  while  Johannas  passed  his  life 
in  almost  monkish  retirement,  devoting  himself  to  study, 
to  religious  exercises,  and  to  acts  of  charity.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Moslems  Johannas  sympathized  with  the  fears  of  the 
wealthy  merchants,  and  advised  his  brother  to  compound 
peaceably  with  the  enemy  for  a  ransom  in  money.  ^  You  talk 
like  a  monk,"  replied  the  fierce  Youkenna;  ''you  know 
nothing  that  is  due  to  the  honor  of  a  soldier.  Have  we  not 
strong  walls,  a  brave  garrison,  and  ample  wealth  to  sustain 
2E^  and  shall  we  meanly  buy  a  peace  without  striking  a  blow  ? 
Shut  yourself  up  with  your  books  and  boads ;  study  and  pray 
and  leaTO  the  defence  of  the  place  to  me." 
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The  next  day  he  mimmoned  Yob  troops,  ^striboted  Bim) 
among  them,  and  having  thus  roiued  their  spirit^  'Ik 
Arabs,"  said  he,  "  have  divided  their  forces ;  some  are  in  Fi* 
iestine,  some  have  gone  to  Egypt,  it  can  be  but  a  n^^re  detad 
mcnt  that  is  coming  against  us ;  I  am  for  meeting  them  on  the 
way,  and  giving  them  battle  before  they  come  near  to  Aleppa" 
His  troops  answered  his  harangue  with  shouts,  so  he  put  hi» 
self  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  sallied  forth  n 
encounter  the  Moslems  on  their  march. 

Scarcely  had  this  reckless  warrior  departed  with  his  troopi, 
when  the  timid  and  trading  part  of  the  community  gathered 
together,  and  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  send  thirty  of 
the  most  important  and  opulent  of  the  inhabitants  to  Abi 
Obeidah,  with  an  offer  of  a.  ransom  for  the  city.  These  wor 
thies,  when  they  entered  the  Moslem  camp,  were  astonished  it 
the  order  and  tranquillity  that  reigned  throughout,  under  the 
wise  regulations  of  the  commander-in-chief  They  were  re- 
ceived by  Abu  Obeidah  with  dignified  composure,  and  informed 
him  that  they  had  come  without  the  knowledge  of  YoukeDna 
their  warlike  governor,  who  had  sallied  out  on  a  foray,  and 
whose  tyranny  they  found  insupportable.  After  much  dtseos- 
sion,  Abu  Obeidah  offered  indemnity  to  the  city  of  Aleppo,  on 
condition  that  they  should  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  fa^ 
nish  provisions  to  his  army,  make  discovery  of  every  thiog 
within  their  knowledge  prejudicial  to  his  interests,  and  pre- 
vent Toukenna  from  returning  to  the  castle.     Thoy  agreed  tc 
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all  tho  termfl  except  tbat  relating  to  the  caatle,  which  it  waa 
impoflsible  for  them  to  execute. 

Abu  Obeidah  dispensed  with  that  point,  but  exacted  from 
them  all  an  oath  to  fulfil  punctually  the  other  conditions ;  as* 
Buring  them  of  his  protection  and  kindness,  should  they  observe 
it ;  but  adding  that,  should  they  break  it,  they  need  expect 
no  quarter.  He  then  offered  them  an  escort,  which  they 
declined  preferring  to  return  quietly  by  the  way  they  had 
come. 

In  the  meantime  Youkenna,  on  the  day  after  his  sallying 
forth,  fell  in  with  the  advance  guard  of  the  Moslem  army,  con- 
sisting of  one  thousand  men  under  Caab  Ibn  Damarrah.  He 
came  upon  them  by  surprise  while  watering  their  horses,  and 
resting  themselves  on  the  grass  in  negligent  security.  A  des- 
perate fight  was  the  consequence ;  the  Moslems  at  first  were 
successful,  but  were  overpowered  by  numbers.  One  hundred 
and  seventy  were  slain,  most  of  the  rest  wounded,  and  their 
frequent  cries  of  ^'  Ya  Mahommed  !  Ya  Mahommed  !"  (Oh 
Mahomet !  Oh  Mahomet !)  showed  the  extremity  of  their  de- 
spair. Night  alone  saved  them  from  total  massacre;  but 
Youkenna  resolved  to  pursue  the  work  of  extermination  with 
the  morning  light  In  the  course  of  the  night,  however,  one 
of  his  scouts  brought  him  word  of  the  peaceful  negotiation 
carried  on  by  the  citizens  of  Aleppo  during  his  absence. 
Boiling  with  rage,  he  gave  up  all  further  thought  about  Caab 
uid  his  men.  and  hastening  back  to  Aleppo,  drew   up  his 
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forces,  and  threatened  to  put  every  tiling  to  fire  aol  nmri 
onleea  the  inhabitants  renounced  the  treaty,  joined  him  igiioil 
the  Moslems  and  gave  up  the  devisers  of  the  late  tnutorou 
schemes.     On  their  hesitating  to  comply  with  his  demands,  In 
charged  on  them  with  his  troops,  and  put  three  hundred  to 
the  sword.      The  cries  and  lamentations  of   the   molUtnde 
roached  the  pious  Johannas  in  his  retirement  in  the  ftMk 
He  hastened  to  the  scene  of  carnage,  and  sought  by  prayen 
and  supplications,  and  pious  remonstrauces.  to  stay  the  furyol 
his  brother.     ''What!"  cried  the  fierce  Youkenna,  ''shall  I 
spare  traitors  who  are  leagued  with  the  enemy,  and  selling  in 
for  gold  ?" 

"  Alas  !"  replied  Johannas,  ^  they  have  only  sought  their 
own  safety ;  they  are  not  fighting  men." 

"  Base  wretch  !"  cried  Youkenna  in  a  frenzy,  "  'tis  thos 
hast  been  the  contriver  of  this  infamous  treason. ' 

His  naked  sword  was  in  his  hand ;  his  actions  were  eves 
more  frantic  than  his  words,  and  in  an  instant  the  head  of  hii 
meek  and  pious  brother  rolled  on  the  pavement 

The  people  of  Aleppo  were  in  danger  of  suffering  more 
from  the  madness  of  the  army  than  they  had  apprehended 
from  the  sword  of  the  invader,  when  a  part  of  the  Mostea 
army  appeared  in  sight  led  on  by  Khaled.  A  bloody  battle 
ensued  before  the  walls  of  the  town,  three  thousand  of  Yot* 
kenna's  troops  were  slain,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  rcftigs 
with  a  considerable  number  within  the  castle,  where  he  phoed 
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engines  on  the  walls,  and  prepared  to  defend  himself  to  the 
kst  extremity. 

A  council  was  held  in  the  Moslem  camp.  Abu  Obeidah 
was  disposed  to  besiege  the  citadel,  and  starve  out  the  garrison 
but  Khaled,  with  his  accustomed  promptness,  was  for  instant 
assault,  before  tho  emperor  could  send  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies As  usual  his  bold  counsel  prevailed :  the  castle  was 
Stormed,  and  he  headed  the  assault  The  conflict  was  one  of 
the  fiercest  in  the  wars  of  Syria.  The  besieged  hurled  huge 
stones  from  the  battlements ;  many  of  the  assailants  were 
slain,  many  maimed,  and  Khaled  was  compelled  to  desist  from 
the  attack. 

In  the  dead  of  that  very  night,  when  the  fires  of  the  camp 
were  extinguished,  and  the  Moslems  were  sleeping  after  their 
hard-fought  battle,  Youkenna  sallied  forth  with  his  troops,  fell 
on  the  enemy  sword  in  hand,  killed  sixty,  and  bore  off  fifty 
prisoners :  Khaled,  however,  was  hard  on  his  traces,  and  killed 
above  a  hundred  of  his  men  before  they  could  shelter  them- 
selves within  the  castle.  On  the  next  morning  Youkenna  pa- 
raded his  fifty  prisoners  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  ordered 
them  to  be  beheaded,  and  threw  their  heads  among  the  be- 
siegers. 

Learning  from  his  spies  that  a  detachment  of  Moslems 
were  foraging  the  country,  Youkenna  sent  out,  secretly,  a  troop 
of  horse  in  the  night,  who  fell  upon  the  foragers,  killed  nearly 
■even  score  of  them,  slew  or  hamstrung  their  camels,  mules, 
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and  horses,  and  then  hid  ihsmselTes  in  the  reocaes  of  ihe 

mountains,  awaiting  the  night  to  get  back  to  the  oast]& 

Some  fagitives  carried  tidings  of  this  skirmish  to  theotmp, 
and  Khalcd  and  Derar,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  were  80<m  it 
the  scone  of  combat.     They  found  the  ground  strewed  widi 
the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  learnt  from  «ome  peu 
ants  whither  the  enemy  had  retreated,  and  were  informed  of  i 
narrow  defile  by  which  they  must  return  to  the  castle.    Kitt- 
led aitd  Derar  stationed  their  troops  in  ambush  in  this  defik 
Late  in  the  night  they  perceived  the  enemy  advancing.    Thej 
suffered  them  to  get  completely  entangled  in  the  defile,  wheiii 
closing  suddenly  upon  them  on  every  side,  they  slew  a  number 
on  the  spot,  and  took  three  hundred  prisoners.     These  were 
brought  in  triumph  to  the  Moslem  camp,  where  they  would 
have   redeemed    themselves  with   ample    ransom,   but  their 
heads  were  all  stricken  off  in  front  of  the  castle,  by  way  d 
retaliation. 

For  five  months  did  the  siege  of  this  fortress  continue ;  aD 
the  attacks  of  the  Moslems  were  repulsed,  all  their  straU 
gems  discovered  and  circumvented  ;  for  Youkenna  had  spies  is 
the  very  camp  of  the  enemy,  who  gave  him  intelligence  hy 
word,  or  signal,  of  every  plan  and  movement  Abu  Obeidab 
despaired  of  reducing  this  impregnable  castle,  which  impeded 
him  in  his  career  of  conquest,  and  wrote  to  the  Caliph,  pn^ 
posing  to  abandon  the  siege  and  proceed  against  Antioeh 
The  Caliph,  in  reply,  ordered  him  by  no  means  to  desiii  tf 
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that  would  givo  courage  to  the  enemy,  but  to  press  the  siege 
hard,  and  trust  the  event  to  Ood.  As  an  additional  relianoe, 
he  sent  him  a  reinforcement  of  horse  and  foot,  with  twenty 
eamols  to  facilitate  the  march  of  the  infantry.  Notwithstand- 
tug  all  this  aid,  the  siege  was  continued  for  seven-and-fbrty 
days,  with  no  greater  prospect  of  success. 

While  in  this  state  of  vexatious  impediment  and  delay. 
Abu  Obeidah  was  one  day  accosted  by  one  of  the  newly  arrived 
soldiers,  who  told  him  that,  if  he  would  give  him  thirty  men, 
all  strong  and  valiant,  he  would  pledge  his  head  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  castle.  The  man  who  made  this  singular 
application  was  named  Dam&s ;  he  was  of  herculean  strength 
and  gigantic  size,  a  brave  soldier,  and  of  great  natural  sagacity, 
although  unimpro(ired  by  education,  as  he  was  born  a  slave. 
Khaled  backed  his  application,  having  heard  of  great  exploits 
performed  by  him  in  Arabia.  Abu  Obeidah,  in  his  perplexi- 
ties, was  willing  to  adopt  any  expedient  to  get  possession  of 
this  obstinate  castle,  and  the  Arabs  were  always  prone  to 
strange  and  extravagant  stratagems  in  their  warfare.  He  ao- 
oordingly  placed  thirty  of  his  bravest  men  under  command  of 
Dam&s,  charging  them  to  obey  him  implicitly,  notwithstanding 
his  base  condition ;  at  the  same  time,  in  compliance  with  his 
request,  he  removed  with  his  army  to  the  distance  of  a  league 
as  though  about  to  abandon  the  siege. 

It  WAS  now  night,  and  Damds  concealed  his  thirty  men 
jear  to  the  castle,  charging  them  not  to  stir,  nor  utter  a  sound. 
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He  then  went  out  alone  and  brought  in  six  Christian  prim 
en,  one  after  another.  He  qnestioned  them  in  Aralio,  Irak 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  lan^age,  and  replied  in  their  own 
tongue.  "  The  ourso  of  Allah  on  these  Christian  dogs  and 
their  barbarous  jargon,  which  no  man  can  understand,**  eried 
the  rude  Arab,  and  in  his  rage  he  smote  off  their  heads. 

Ho  went  forth  again,  and  saw  a  man  sliding  down  the  vail, 
whom  he  seized  the  moment  he  touched  the  ground.     He  «u 
a  Christian  Arab,  and  was  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  tj- 
rannj  of  Youkenna,  and  from  him  Damfts  obtained  the  infoma- 
tion  he  desired,     tie  instantly  dispatched  two  men  to  Aim 
Obeidah,  requesting  him  to  send  him  some  horse  about  bos- 
rise.     He  then  took  a  goat-skin  from  his  wallet,  with  which  ha 
covered  his  back  and  shoulders,  and  a  dry  crust  of  bread  is 
his  hand,  and  crept  on  all-fours  close  to  the  wall  of  the  castk 
His  men  crept  silently  after  him.     When  he  heard  a  noise  be 
gnawed  his  crust  with  a  sound  like  that  of  a  dog  gnawing  a 
bone,  and  his  followers  remained  motionless.     In  this  way  he 
reached  a  part  of  the  castle  wall  which  was  easiest  of 
Then  seating  himself  on  the  ground,  he  made  one  of  his 
•eat  himself  on  his  shoulders,  and  so  on  until  seven  were  thvi 
mounted  on  each  other.     Then  he  who  was  uppermost  stood 
upright,  and  so  did  the  others  in  succession,  until  Damfts  roae 
^m  the  ground  upon  his  feet,  and  sustained  the  whole  by  hii 
wondrous  strength,  each  rendering  such  aid  as  he  could  hj 
bearing  against  the  wall.     The  uppermost  man  was  now  eoi* 
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Mad  to  feramble  apon  the  battlement,  where  he  found  a  Ohria- 
tian  sentinel  drunk  and  asleep.  He  seized  and  threw  him 
down  to  the  Moslems  below  the  wall,  who  instantly  dispatched 
him.  He  then  unfolded  his  turban  and  drew  up  the  man  be- 
low him,  and  thej  two  the  next,  and  so  on  until  Dam&s  was 
also  on  the  wall 

DamAs  now  enjoined  silence  on  them  all  and  left  them. 
He  found  two  other  sentinels  sleeping,  whom  he  dispatched 
with  his  dagger,  and  then  made  his  way  to  an  aperture  for  the 
discharge  of  arrows,  looking  through  which  he  beheld  You- 
kenna  in  a  spacious  chamber,  richly  clad,  seated  on  tapestry 
oi  scarlet  silk,  flowered  with  gold,  drinking  and  making  merry 
with  a  large  company  ;  for  it  would  seem  as  if,  on  the  apparent 
departure  of  the  besieging  army,  the  whole  castle  had  been 
given  up  to  feasting  and  carousing. 

Bam&s  considered  the  company  too  numerous  to  be 
attacked ;  returning  to  his  men,  therefore,  he  explored  cau- 
tiously with  them  the  interior  of  the  castle.  Coming  sud- 
denly upon  the  guards  at  the  main  entrance,  who  had  no 
apprehension  of  danger  from  within,  they  killed  them,  threw 
open  the  gate,  let  down  the  draw-bridge,  and  were  joined  by  the 
residue  of  their  party.  The  castle  was  by  this  time  alarmed : 
the  garrison,  half  drunk  and  half  asleep,  came  rushing  from 
all  quarters  in  wild  confusion.  The  Moslems  defended  them- 
selves svoutly  on  the  draw-bridge  and  in  the  narrow  pass  of 

the  barbican  until  the  dawn  of  day  when  a  shout  of  Allah 
VOL.  n.  8 
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Aohbtr  was  heard,  and  Khaled,  with  a  troop  of  hoiat,  ome 
dmndering  Uiroogh  the  gate. 

The  Christians  threw  down  their  anna  and  eried  for  mwtj. 
Khaled  offered  them  their  choice,  death  or  the  fiuth  of  Iskia 
Youkenna  was  the  first  to  raise  his  finger  and  pronounee  tke 
formola ;  his  example  was  followed  bj  several  of  his  letding 
men,  whereupon  their  wives  and  children  and  property  were 
aecured  to  them.  The  castle  having  been  taken  bj  storm,  wu 
oompletelj  plundered,  and  the  spoils  were  divided  among  tlM 
armj,  excepting  the  usual  fifth  part  reserved  for  the  Caliph 
Dam^  and  his  brave  companions,  who  had  been  almost  eit 
to  pieces  in  the  fight,  were  praised  to  the  skies,  nor  would  Abo 
Obeidah  stir  with  his  host  until  those  of  them  who  sorvifod 
wore  out  of  danger  from  their  wounds. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

r<r6df  of  Twakenna  to  Lis  former  frienda. — Attempts  tho  castle  of  Aazai 

by  treachery. — Capture  of  the  castlo 

It  18  a  circamstance  worthy  of  remark  in  the  history  both  of 
Mahomet  and  his  saccessors,  that  the  most  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Islam  faith,  when  once  conyerted  to  it,  even  though 
their  conversion  were  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  that  great 
Moslem  instrument  of  persuasion,  became  its  faithful  defenders. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Youkenna,  who,  from  the  time  he  em- 
braced Islam  with  the  Arab  scimetar  at  his  throat,  became  as 
determined  a  champion  of  its  doctrines  as  he  had  before  been 
an  opponent.  Like  all  new  converts,  lie  was  anxious  to  give 
striking  proofs  of  his  zeal :  he  had  slain  a  brother  in  support- 
ing his  old  faitli,  he  now  proposed  to  betray  a  cousin  in  promo- 
ting the  interests  of  the  new.  Tiiis  consin,  whose  name  wad 
Theodorus,  was  governor  of  an  important  town  and  fortress. 
Darned  Aazaz,  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  Aleppo,  and 
which  it  was  necessary  for  the  Moslems  to  secure  before  they 
Mt  that  neighborhood.    The  castle  was  of  great  strength,  and 
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had  ft  Baatmts  guriBon,  b>l  TimJubbk  ofierod  to  pot  It  isM 
tin  hutd*  of  Abu  Obeidik  by  ftnlagasi.  His  pho  wu,  to  haft 
ono  btindrr>l  M-talewa  diapihad  as  Clmstian  toUien:  wilb 
(hew  ba  wnB^   pratami  to  8j  lo  tbo  hrirm  ot  Aasu  Toe 

itfitgv  ,  liciog  purmed  at  a  diitanoe  hy  a  Ur;^?  body  ot  Arab^ 
who,  after  comiue  in  itgtil  of  Uw  pbcc,  would  appear  to  Ktitc 
in  despair,  but  «<iald  eoBoea]  lbna*elv«a  is  the  nngkborbood 
nU  coiuin  TlieuJonta^  vbo  kstw  aotbing  of  his  coBTcnu^ 
would  rcnjirn  liim  willi  parfint  coaGdunce.  at  a  noaecrUd 
hour  of  tlie  night  h«  aad  Ida  men  wontd  fiill  suddenly  upoB 
liie  garrUon,  and  at  tba  aano  tinM  throw  open  tlie  gates  to  tfaa 
party  without  the  wallt,  and  between  them  bntb,  b«  had  a0 
doubt  of  parrying  the  plaeo  without  diBcalty. 

Abu  Obcidsh  held  oouiucl  with  Khnlnd,  who  pronoanotd 
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appriBed  of  it^  with  a  socoess  and  celerity  that  almost  seemed 
like  magic.  He  had  at  that  time  a  spy  in  the  Moslem  camp^ 
an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan,  who  sent  him  a  letter,  tied  un* 
der  the  wing  of  a  carrier  pigeon,  informing  him  of  the  apoa- 
lafiy  of  Yookenna,  and  of  his  intended  treachery ;  though  the 
■py  was  ignorant  of  that  part  of  the  plan  relating  to  the  thou- 
aanJ  men  ander  Malec  Alashtar.  On  receiving  this  letter, 
Theodoms  put  his  town  and  castle  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
called  in  the  Christian  Arabs  of  the  neighboring  villages  capa* 
ble  of  bearing  arms,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  named  Tarik 
al  Oassani  to  Lucas  the  prefect  of  Arrawcnd^n,  urging  him  to 
repair  with  troops  to  his  assistance. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  Youkenna  appeared  with 
his  pretended  fugitives  before  the  gates  of  Aazaz,  announcing 
that  his  castle  was  taken,  and  that  he  and  his  band  were  flying 
before  pursuers.  Theodoms  sallied  forth  on  horseback,  at  the 
head  of  many  of  his  troops,  as  if  to  receive  his  cousin  with  all 
due  honors.  He  even  alighted  from  his  steed,  and,  approach- 
ing Youkenna  in  a  reverential  manner,  stooped  as  if  to  kiss 
his  stirrup ;  but  suddenly  cutting  the  saddle  girth,  he  pulled 
him  with  his  fiice  on  the  ground,  and  in  an  instant  his  hun- 
dred  followers  were  likewise  unhorsed  and  made  prisoners, 
Theodoms  then  spat  in  the  f&ee  of  the  prostrate  Youkenna, 
and  reproached  him  with  his  apostasy  and  treachery ;  threa^ 
ening  to  send  him  to  answer  for  his  crimes  before  the  emperor 
ffenudius,  and  to  put  all  his  followers  to  the  sword. 
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In  llie  meantime  Tarik  al  Giwini,  the  Chmlian  Anbi 
irho  had  been  sent  by  Theodoras  to  summon  the  prefeeid 
Arrawend&n  to  his  aid,  had  executed  bin  errand,  bat  on  Um 
way  back  fell  into  the  hands  of  Malcc,  who  was  lying  in  tn- 
basoade  with  his  thousand  men.  The  sight  of  a  naked  scime* 
tar  drew  from  Tarik  information  that  the  plot  of  TonkeBM 
had  been  discovered ;  that  he  hud  been  sent  after  aid,  tad 
that  Lucas,  the  prefect  of  Arrawendi^n,  must  be  actoallj  cs 
his  way  with  five  hundred  cavalry. 

Profiting  by  this  information,  Maleo  placed  his  thotutad 
mou  80  advantageously,  as  completely  to  surprise  and  captora 
Lucas  and  his  reinforcement,  as  they  were  marching  in  tbe 
night.  He  then  devised  a  stratagem  still  to  outwit  the  gofer 
nor  of  Aazaz.  First  he  disguised  his  five  hundred  men  in 
dresses  taken  from  their  Christian  prisoners,  and  gave  ibm 
the  Christian  standard  of  the  prefect  of  Arrawendln.  Tbeo 
summoning  Tarik  the  messenger  before  him,  and  again  dif 
playing  the  scime  tar,  he  exhorted  him  most  earnestly  to  tan 
Mahometan.  There  was  no  resisting  his  arguments,  and  Tt 
rik  made  a  full  and  hearty  profession  of  the  faith.  Halec 
then  ordered  him  to  prove  his  seal  for  the  good  cauM  bj 
proceeding  to  Aazaz  and  informing  Theodorus,  that  tba 
prefect  of  Arrawend&n  was  at  hand  with  a  rcinforoemont 
of  five  hundred  men.  The  double-faced  courier  departed  oo 
his  errand,  accompanied  by  a  trusty  Moslem,  who  had  aaeret 
orders  to  smite  oflF  his  head,  if  he  should  be  foimd  to  warv;  I* 
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there  irere  still  other  plots  at  work  in  this  tissue  of  stra- 
tagems. 

As  Tarik  and  his  compaDion  approached  Aazas,  they  heard 
great  shouting  and  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  the'change.  Theodorus,  the  govertior,  had  committed 
Foukenna  and  his  men  into  the  custody  of  his  son  Leon 
Now  it  so  happened,  that  the  youth  haying  frequently  ?isited 
his  Cikther's  kinsmen  ai  the  castle  of  Aleppo,  had  become  vio- 
lently enamored  of  the  daughter  of  Youkenna,  but  had  met 
strong  opposition  to  his  love.  The  present  breach  between 
his  father  and  Youkcnna,  threatened  to  place  an  inseparable 
barrier  between  him  and  the  gratification  of  his  passioi 
Maddened  by  his  desires,  the  youth  now  oflfered  to  Youkenna, 
if  he  would  give  him  his  daughter  to  wife,  to  embrace  Mahomet- 
anism,  and  to  set  him  and  his  companions  at  liberty.  The  offer 
was  accepted.  At  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  the  prisoners 
were  armed  and  liberated,  they  fell  upon  the  sleeping  garrison ; 
a  tumultuous  fight  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Theodorus 
was  slain,  by  the  hand,  it  is  said,  of  his  unnatural  son. 

It  was  in  the  height  of  this  conflict,  that  Tarik  and  his 
companion  arrived  at  the  place,  and  learning  the  situation  of 
affiiirs,  hastened  back  to  Malec  Alashtar  with  the  news.  The 
latter  hurried  on  with  his  troops  and  came  in  time  to  complete 
the  capture  of  the  place.  He  bestowed  great  praises  on  You- 
kenna, but  the  latter  taking  him  by  the  hand,  exclaimed, 
'Thank  Allah  and  this  youtL"    He  then  related  the  whole 
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■tor;-  The  pious  Maleo  lifted  up  hit  ijw  tad  lundfl  fn  wn» 
der.  "  When  AlUb  wills  ft  Ihin^,"  exdunkod  bo,  "  li«  praparc* 
th<  mciiDS." 

Ijcaviog  Scid  Ibn  Amir  in  eontmand  of  tbo  ptaoe.  witli 
Voukcona'd  band' of  a  hundred  ni«a,  aa  t  jfurtson.  Maleo 
Alanlitnr  returned  lo  the  niuin  brmy  with  great  boot;  and  inanj 
prisoners.  Youkenna,  hawover,  refuacd  bi  ooeompanj  him. 
Ho  was  mortified  at  iho  tjuestionable  result  of  hi»  undertaking 
■gainst  AntBi,  the  place  having  been  taken  by  otJier  mckw 
than  bis  own,  and  vowed  not  tc  show  himself  in  the  Moalaa 
camp  until  he  had  retrieved  his  credit  by  some  signal  blow. 
Just  at  this  time,  there  arrived  at  Aaux,  a  foraging  party  of 
a  thousand  Moslrms,  that  had  been  ravaging  the  neiglibofiqg 
country;  among  them  were  two  hnndred  ren^kdea, irrira  biiO 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Intrigues  of  Toakenna  at  Antioch. — Siege  of  that  city  by  the  Moalenis.— 
Flight  of  the  emperor  to  Constantinople. — Surrender  of  Antioch. 

The  City  of  Antioch  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Syria 
and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  government  in  the  East  It  was 
of  great  extent,  surrounded  by  stone  walls  and  numerous 
towers,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  watered  by 
wells  and  fountains  and  abundant  streams.  Here  Heraolius 
held  his  court,  and  here  the  G*eeks,  sunk  in  luxury  and  eflfem 
inacy,  had  lost  all  the  military  discipline  and  heroism  that  had 
made  them  conquerors  in  Asia. 

Towards  this  capital  Youkenna  proceeded  with  his  band  of 
two  hundred  men ;  but  in  the  second  watch  of  the  night  he 
left  them,  after  giving  them  orders  to  keep  on  in  the  high  way 
of  the  caravans,  and  on  arriving  at  Antioch,  to  give  themselves 
out  as  fugitives  from  Aleppo.  In  the  meantime,  he  with  two 
of  his  relatives,  struck  into  a  by-road,  and  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  emperor^s  outposts.     On  announcing  him- 
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»etf  Taukenna,  Ute  garernw  «f  Alappo^  Iw  wm  s«I  maitr  ft 

gnard  of  horso  to  Antiooh. 

Tbe  ompofor  IloracUas,  broh«D  in  spirit  bj  bin  lata  rfr 
;<!rscs  nnd  his  continual  spprebooaitina,  vept  at  Uifi  siglit  of 
Voukeiina,  and  meekly  upbraided  liim  with  bis  npoauajr  k&d 
treaxon.  but  tbe  latter,  with  perfect  »clf  powicsiiioii  aod  «fffXNi 
Icry,  declared  thnt  wbatcrer  he  had  dooe  waa  for  tbe  {HtrpoM 
of  [iri'scrfing  liis  life  for  tbo  tmpernr'a  BOrrice ;  auil  dted 
the  obstinalo  JcCcdcc  lie  bad  nisdu  at  Ali^ppo,  and  bia  prCMOl 
tfoluntarj  arrival  at  Antioeb,  as  proo&  of  Lis  fidelity.  Tba 
umperor  waa  easily  deceived  by  a  man  be  iind  bcm  aeouitonKxl 
to  regard  as  one  of  his  brarest  and  most  dov-olcd  olEoura;  uid 
indeed  tlic  subtle  apostate  bad  tbe  addrHsii  to  iiiuhna  most  of 
lis  favor.     To  connolo  him  for  what  was  otin 
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be  a  body  of  a  thousand  Christian  Arabs,  under  Haim,  son  of 
the  apostate  Jabalah  Ibn  al  Ajam,  who  had*  made  oaptives  of 
Dorar  Ibn  al  Azwar  and  a  foraging  party  of  two  hundred 
Moslems.  They  all  proceeded  together  to  Antioch,  where  the 
emperor  rooeived  his  daughter  with  great  joy,  and  made  You- 
kenna  one  of  his  chief  counsellors. 

Derar  and  his  men  were  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  and  commanded  to  prostrate  themselves  before  him, 
but  they  held  themselves  erect  and  took  no  heed  of  the  com 
mand.  It  was  repeated  more  peremptorily.  ^  We  bow  to  no 
created  being,"  replied  Derar,  ^  the  prophet  bids  us  to  yield 
adoration  to  God  alone." 

The  emperor,  struck  with  this  reply,  propounded  several 
questions  touching  Mahomet  and  his  doctrines,  but  Derar, 
whose  province  did  not  lie  in  words,  beckoned  to  Kais  Ibn 
Amir,  an  old  gray-headed  Moslem,  to  answer  them.  A  long 
and  edifying  conference  ensued,  in  which,  in  reply  to  the 
searching  questions  of  the  emperor,  the  venerable  Kais  went 
into  a  history  of  the  prophet,  and  of  the  various  modes  in 
which  inspiration  came  upon  him.  Sometimes  like  the  sound 
of  a  bell ;  sometimes  in  the  likeness  of  an  angel  in  human 
shape ;  sometimes  in  a  dream ;  sometimes  like  the  brightness 
of  the  dawning  day ;  and  that  when  it  was  upon  him  great 
drops  of  sweat  rolled  from  his  forehead,  and  a  tremor  seiied 
upon  his  limbs.  He  furthermore  descanted  with  eloquence 
upon  the  miracles  of  Mahomet,  of  his  nocturnal  journey  to 
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bearon,  uti  his  oonvoraatian  wllK  the  Hwt  ffigh. 
ror  liHtQued  witli  Hecming  ratpect  la  kll  tliM«  nulun,  bat  Oaj 
rouscJ  tlie  indignation  of  k  lubop  wtHi  wm  |traMnl,  ud 
wlin  [irnnouncrj  Malioinel  Btt  ImpOitur.  Denr  toiA  fin  M 
tn  iasUiit;  if  iio  c^ould  not  argiM,  ba  <atU  make  asa  of  ■ 
■nldicr's  Tixmbulnry,  and  be  ronndljr  ^ra  Ui«  bwkop  tke  tie^ 
uid  Rsaailed  him  with  til  kindi  of  e|ilUi«U  InsU&tl/  a 
auDibcr  of  Christian  iwardii  ftubvd  fniB  ibtir  t^Mnin!», 
blown  were  minted  »%  him  from  atorj  aido ;  and  Mcordiog  M 
Hoiil«in  acmuntfl,  h«  «M«ped  dpMh  ooljr  by  uinel« ;  tbougb 
otliers  attribute  it  to  Uio  burry  nnd  eoufatinii  of  hb  innwiliiili^ 
bnd  to  the  intcrfercDce  of  Vuitkumik.  The  emperor  wu  nsw 
fur  having  liim  i:i<}cutcd  on  tbo  Ri>ot ;  but  bore  lbs  good  oflloM 
of  Youkcnnu  ngain  luifod    him,  knd    hia  i»M)ution  «■•  d» 
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fiiaaiioiifl  put  to  them.  ^  What  hinders  ye "  demanded  the 
palriaroh,  ^  from  taming  Christians  ?"  ^  The  truth  of  oar  ro- 
ligion,"  replied  they.  Heraclius  had  heard  of  the  mean  attire  of 
the  Caliph  Omar,  and  asked  them  why,  having  gained  so  much 
wealth  by  his  conquests,  he  did  not  go  richly  clad  like  other 
princes?  They  replied,  that  he  cared  not  for  this  world,  bat 
for  the  world  to  come,  and  sought  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Ood 
alone.  "  In  what  kind  of  a  palace  does  he  reside  ?"  asked  the 
emperor.  ^'  In  a  house  built  of  mud."  '^  Who  are  his  attend- 
ants ?"     ''  Beggars  and  the  poor."     "  What  tapestry  does  he 

* 

sit  upon  7"  '^  Justice  and  equity."  '^  What  is  his  throne  7" 
^  Abstinence  and  true  knowledge."  ^'  What  is  his  treasure  ?" 
^ Trust  in  God."  "  And  who  are  his  guard?"  "  The  bravest 
of  the  Unitarians." 

Of  all  the  prisoners  one  only  could  be  induced  to  swerve 
from  his  faith  ;  and  he  was  a  youth  fascinated  by  the  beauty 
and  the  unveiled  charms  of  the  Oreek  women.  He  was  bap- 
tized with  triumph ;  the  bishops  strove  who  most  should  honor 
him,  and  the  emperor  gave  him  a  horse,  a  beautiful  damsel  to 
wife,  and  enrolled  him  in  the  army  of  Christian  Arabs,  com- 
manded by  the  renegade  Jabalah ;  but  ho  was  upbraided  in 
bitter  terms  by  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  prisoners,  and 
ready  to  die  in  the  faith  of  Islam. 

The  emperor  now  reviewed  his  army,  which  was  drawn  up 
otttside  of  the  walls,  and  at  the  head  of  every  battalion  was  a 
wooden  oratory  with  a  crucifix  ;  while  a  precious  crucifix  oat 
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peror  wis  weak  enoai^  to  oonsent,  and  Yathek  Ibn  MMapher, 
a  bold  young  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Jabalah,  was  dispatched  to 
Medina  to  effect  the  treacheroos  deed.  The  Arabian  histo- 
rians giTC  a  miracnloas  close  to  this  undertaking.  Arriring 
at  Medina,  Yathek  concealed  himself  in  a  tree,  without  the 
walls,  at  a  place  where  the  Caliph  was  accustomed  to  walk 
sfter  the  hour  of  prayers.  After  a  time  Omar  approached 
the  place,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  near  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
The  assassin  drew  his  dagger,  and  was  descending,  when  ho 
beheld  a  lion  walking  round  the  Caliph,  licking  his  feet  and 
guarding  him  as  he  slept.  When  he  woke  the  lion  went 
away,  upon  which  Yathek,  convinced  that  Omar  was  under  the 
protection  of  heaven,  hastened  down  from  the  tree,  kissed  his 
hand  in  token  of  allegiance,  revealed  his  treacherous  errand, 
and  avowed  his  conversion  to  the  Islam  faith. 

The  surrender  of  the  Iron  Bridge  had  laid  open  Antioch  to 
the  approach  of  Abu  Obeidah,  and  he  advanced  in  battle  array 
to  where  the  Christian  army  was  drawn  up  beneath  its  walla 
Nestorius,  one  of  the  Christian  commanders,  sallied  forth  from 
among  the  troops  and  defied  the  Moslems  to  single  combat 
Dam&s,  the  herculean  warrior,  who  had  taken  the  castle  of 
Aleppo,  spurred  forward  to  meet  him,  but  his  horse  stumbled 
and  fell  with  him,  and  he  was  seized  as  the  prisoner  of  Nesto- 
rius, and  conveyed  to  his  tent,  where  he  was  bound  hand  and 
foot  Dehae,  another  Moslem,  took  his  place,  and  a  brave  fight 
ensued  between  him  and  Nestorius     The  parties,  however, 
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irere  lo  well  matohod,  that^  after  fighting  for  a  loag  iimtb  latQ 
both  were  exhausted,  they  parted  by  mutoal  oonsent    Whik 
this  fight  was  going  on  the  soldiers,  horse  and  fiwt^  of  ehha 
army,  thronged  to  see  it,  and  in  the  tnmult  the  tent  oi  NestO' 
rius  was  thrown  down.     There  were  but  three  servants  left  n 
eharge  of  it     Fearful  of  the  ang  3r  of  their  master,  they  bit 
tened  to  set  it  up  again,  and  loosened  the  bands  of  DamAs  tlui 
he  might  assist  them ;  but  the  moment  he  was  free,  he  arosi 
in  his  giant  strength,  seized  two  of  the  attendants,  one  in  etch 
hand,  dashed  their  heads  against  the  head  of  the  third,  md 
soon  laid  them  all  lifeless  on  the  ground.     Then  opening  t 
chest,  he  arrayed  himself  in  a  dress  belonging  to  Nestorina 
armed  himself  with  a  sabre,  sprang  on  a  horse  that  stood  resdj 
saddled,  and  cut  his  way  through  the  Christian  Arabs  of  Jt* 
balah  to  the  Moslem  host 

While  these  things  were  happening  without  the  walls,  trea 
son  was  at  work  in  the  city.  Youkenna,  who  commanded  there 
set  free  Derar  and  his  fellow*prisoners,  furnished  them  with 
weapons,  and  joined  to  them  his  own  band  of  renegadoes.  The 
tidings  of  this  treachery,  and  the  apprehension  of  revolt  among 
his  own  troops,  struck  despair  to  the  heart  of  Heraclius.  He 
had  been  terrified  by  a  dream,  in  which  he  had  found  himself 
thrust  from  his  throne,  and  his  crown  falling  from  his  head ; 
the  fulfilment  appeared  to  be  at  hand.  Without  waiting  (o 
withstand  the  e7il,  he  assembled  a  few  domestics,  made  a  seoret 
retreat  to  the  sea-shore,  and  set  sail  for  Constantinople. 
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Tke  genenla  of  Hendins,  more  hnre  than  Uieir  emperor, 
finghi  a  pitched  battle  beneath  the  walla ;  bat  the  treachery 
of  Tookenna,  and  the  Talor  of  Derar  and  hia  men,  who  fell  on 
them  unawares,  rendered  their  gallant  struggle  nnayailing 
the  people  of  Antioch  seeing  the  battle  lost,  capitolated  for 
the  safety  of  their  city  at  the  cost  of  three  hundred  thousand 
golden  ducats,  and  Abu  Obeidah  entered  the  ancient  capital 
of  Syria  in  trinmpL  This  erent  took  place  on  the  2)st  ol 
Lagat^  in  the  year  of  redemption  638. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ISipedition  into  tlie  mountains  of  Syila. — Stoiy  of  «  miraeuoai  mf, 

Ths  diAcreet  Aba  Obeidah  feared  to  expose  his  troops  to  thi 
enerrating  delights  of  Antioch,  and  to  the  allurements  o( 
the  Greek  women,  and,  after  three  days  of  repose  and  refresh- 
ment,  marched  forth  from  that  luxurious  citj.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Caliph,  relating  his  important  conquest,  and  the 
flight  of  the  emperor  Heraclius ;  and  added,  that  he  dis- 
covered a  grievous  propensity  among  his  troops  to  intermirrj 
with  the  beautiful  Grecian  females,  which  he  had  forbidden 
them  to  do,  as  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Koran. 

The  epistle  was  delivered  to  Omar  just  as  he  was  depart- 
ing on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  accompanied  by  the  widows  of 
the  prophet.  When  he  had  read  the  letter  he  offered  praycn 
and  thanksgiving  to  Allah,  but  wept  over  Abu  Obeidah*s  rigor 
to  his  soldiers.  Seating  himself  upon  the  ground,  he  immedi- 
ately wrote  a  reply  to  his  general,  expressing  his  satisfactios 
at  his  success,  but  exhorting  him  to  more  indulgence  to  his  sol- 
diers.    Those  who  had  fought  the  good  fight  ought  to  be  per 
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nitted  to  re^i  themaelTtfs,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  things  they 
had  gained.  Such  as  had  no  nives  at  home,  might  marry  in 
Syria,  and  those  who  had  a  desire  for  female  slaves,  might  pur- 
dmse  as  many  as  they  chose. 

While  the  main  army  reposed  after  the  taking  of  Antiooh 
the  indefiitigahle  Khaled,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment^ 
sooored  the  country  as  far  as  to  the  Euphrates ;  took  Mem 
b^ge,  the  ancient  Hicrapolis,  by  force,  and  Berah  and  Bales, 
and  other  places,  by  capitulation,  reooiving  a  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  by  way  of  ransom,  besides  laying  the  inhabit 
ants  under  annual  tribute. 

Abu  Obeidah,  in  an  assemblage  of  his  officers,  now  pro- 
posed an  expedition  to  subdue  the  mountains  of  Syria ;  but 
no  one  stepped  forward  to  volunteer.  The  mountains  were 
nigged  and  sterile,  and  covered  with  ice  and  snow  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  troops  already  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  softening  climate  and  delights  of  Syria.  At 
length  a  candidate  presented  himself,  named  Meisara  Ibn 
Mesroud  ;  a  numerous  body  of  picked  men  was  placed  under 
his  command,  and  a  black  flag  was  given  him,  bearing  the 
inscription,  ^  There  is  no  Gtod  but  God.  Mahomet  is  the  mes- 
senger of  Qod."  Dam&s  accompanied  him  at  the  head  of  one 
thousand  black  Ethiopian  slaves.  The  detachment  suffered 
greatly  in  the  mountains,  for  they  were  men  of  sultry  climates, 
unaocustoraed  to  ice  and  snow,  and  they  pissed  suddenly  from 
t  soft  Syrian  summer  to  the  severity  of  frosen  winter^  anc* 
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from  the  midst  of  abandanoe  to  r^ons  of  lolitade  tid  rt»- 
rility.  The  inhabitants,  too,  of  the  seantj  Tillages,  fled  at  then 
approach  At  length  they  captured  a  prisoner,  who  infonned 
them  that  an  imperial  armj  of  many  thousand  men  was  lying 
in  wait  for  them  in  a  valley  about  three  leagues  distant,  and 
that  all  the  passes  behind  them  were  guarded.  A  seout  dis> 
patched  in  search  of  intelligence,  confirmed  this  news :  wheie- 
upon  they  intrenched  themselves  in  a  commanding  poatioo, 
and  dispatched  a  fleet  courier  to  Abu  Obeidah,  to  inform  him 
of  their  perilous  situation 

The  courier  made  such  speed,  that  when  he  reached  the 
presence  of  Obeidah,  he  fainted  through  exhaustion.  Khaled, 
who  had  just  returned  from  his  successful  expedition  to  the 
Euphrates,  instantly  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Meisara  with 
three  thousand  men,  and  was  presently  followed  by  Ayad  Ibo 
Ganam,  with  two  thousand  more. 

Khaled  found  Meisara  and  his  men  making  desperate  stand 
against  an  overwhelming  force.  At  the  sight  of  this  powerfol 
reinforcement,  with  the  black  eagle  of  Khaled  in  the  advance 
the  Greeks  gave  over  the  attack  and  returned  to  their  camp 
but  secretly  retreated  in  the  night,  leaving  their  tents  stacd* 
iug,  and  bearing  oflF  captive  Abdallah  Ibn  Hodafa,  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  prophet,  and  a  beloved  friend  of  the  Caliph  Omar 
whom  they  straightway  sent  to  the  emperor  at  Constantinopla 

The  Moslems  forbore  to  pursue  the  enemy  through  these 
diifioult  mountains,  and,  nfier  plundering  the  deserted  teoti^ 
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retonied  to  the  muin  armj.  When  the  Caliph  Omar  received 
tidings  from  Abn  Obeidah  of  the  capture  of  Abdallah  Ibn 
Hodafo,  he  was  grieved  at  heart,  and  dispatched  instantly  an 
epistle  to  the  emperor  Heraclins  at  Constantinople. 

''  Bismillah !    In  the  name  of  the  all-merciful  God  ! 

"  Praise  be  to  Allah,  the  Lord  of  this  world,  and  of  that 
nhich  is^to  come,  who  has  neither  companion,  wife,  nor  son  ; 
and  blessed  be  Mahomet  his  opostle.  Omar  Ibn  al  Ehatt^b, 
serrant  of  Ood,  to  Heraclins,  emperor  of  the  0  reeks.  As 
soon  as  thon  shalt  receive  this  epistle,  fail  not  to  send  to  me 
the  Moslem  captive,  whose  name  is  Abdallah  Ibn  Hodafa.  If 
thon  doest  this,  I  shall  have  hope  that  Allah  will  conduct  thee 
in  the  right  path.  If  thon  dost  refuse,  I  will  not  fail  to  send 
thee  such  men  as  traffic  and  merchandise  have  not  turned  from 
tlie  fear  of  Ood.  Health  and  happiness  to  all  those  who  tread 
In  the  right  way !" 

In  the  meantime  the  emperor  had  treated  his  prisoner  with 
flcreat  distinction,  and  as  Abdallah  was  a  cousin-german  to  the 
prophet,  the  son  of  one  of  his  uncles,  he  was  an  object  of  great , 
curiosity  at  Constantinople.  The  emperor  proffered  him  lib- 
erty if  he  would  only  make  a  single  sign  of  adoration  to  the 
cniciGx,  and  magnificent  rewards  if  he  would  embrace  the 
Christian  faith  ;  but  both  proposals  were  rejected.  Heraclins, 
say  tlie  Arab  writers,  then  changed  his  treatment  of  him  ;  shut 
him  up  for  three  days,  with  nothing  to  cat  and  drink  but 
swine's  flesh  and  wine,  but  on  the  fourth  day  found  both  un- 
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tonehed.  The  fidth  of  Abdullah  wm  put  to  no  fturlhar  prooi^ 
fts  by  this  time  the  emperor  recwrod  the  stem  letter  fron  thi 
Caliph.  The  letter  had  its  ef ect  The  prisoner  wis  dinuaed. 
'with  costly  robes  and  rich  presents,  and  Hcraelius  sent  it 
Omar  a  diamond  of  great  size  and  beauty :  but  no  jeweller  at 
Medina  could  estimate  its  value.  The  abstemious  Omar  re* 
fused  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  though  urged  to  do  so 
by  the  Moslems.  Ho  placed  it  in  the  public  treasury,  of  whicb, 
from  his  office,  he  was  the  guardian  and  manager.  It  was  after 
wards  sold  for  a  great  sum. 

A  singular  story  is  related  by  a  Moslem  writer,  but  not 
supported  by  any  rumor  or  surmise  among  Christian  historians. 
It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Heraclius  wavered  in  his  faith,  ii 
he  did  not  absolutely  become  a  secret  convert  of  Mahometan- 
ism,  and  this  is  stated  as  the  cause.  He  was  afflicted  with  a 
violent  pain  in  the  head,  for  which  he  could  find  no  rcmedv, 
until  the  Caliph  Omar  sent  him  a  cap  of  mysterious  virtue. 
So  long  as  he  wore  this  cap  he  was  at  ease,  but  the  moment  ha 
laid  it  aside  the  pain  returned.  Heraclius  caused  the  cap  to 
be  ripped  open,  and  found  within  the  lining  a  scrap  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written,  in  Arabic  character,  Bismillab  f  Amh* 
man!  Arrahimi !  In  the  name  of  the  all-merciful  God.  This 
cap  is  said  to  have  been  presented  among  the  Christians  until 
the  year  833,  when  it  was  given  up  by  the  governor  of  a  b» 
sieged  town  to  the  Caliph  Almotassem,  on  condition  of  his 
raising  the  siege.     It  was  found  still  to  retain  its  medicinaJ 
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firtoai,  whieh  the  pioos  Arabians  ascribed  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  devout  inscription.  An  unbelieying  Christian  will  set  it 
down  among  the  charms  and  incantations  which  have  full 
effect  on  imaginative  persons  inclined  to  credulity,  but  upon 
none  others ;  such  persons  abounded  among  the  Arabs. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

Gzpedition  oi  Amni  Ibn  al  Aaas  against  Prince  Constantine  in 
Their  confetence. — Capture  of  Tripoli  and  Tyre. — Flight  of 
tine. — Death  of  Khaled. 


The  course  of  our  history  now  turns  to  record  the  victories  ol 
Amru  Ibn  al  Aass,  to  whom,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Caliph  had  assigned  the  invasion  and  subjugation  o( 
Egypt  Amru.  however,  did  not  proceed  immediately  to  that 
country,  but  remained  for  some  time  with  his  division  of  the 
army,  in  Palestine,  where  some  places  still  held  out  for  Um 
emperor.  The  natural  and  religious  sobriety  of  the  Arabs 
was  still  sorely  endangered  among  th^  temptations  of  SyraL 
Several  of  the  Moslem  officers  being  seized  while  on  the  march, 
with  chills  and  griping  pains  in  consequence  of  eating  unripe 
grapes,  were  counselled  by  a  crafty  old  Christian  Arab,  to 
drink  freely  of  wine  which  he  produced,  and  which  he  pro- 
nounced a  sovereign  remedy.  They  followed  his  prescriptioos 
80  lustily,  that  they  all  came  reeling  into  the  camp  to  the 
great  scandal  of  Amru.     The  punishment  for  drunkenneM^ 
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reoommeiidcd  by  Ali  and  adopted  bj  the  Galipb,  was  adminia- 
tered  to  the  delinquents ;  who  each  received  a  sound  bastinado 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet  This  sobered  them  completely,  but  so 
enraged  them  with  the  old  man  who  had  recommended  the 
potations,  that  they  would  have  put  him  to  death,  had  it  not 
been  represented  to  them  that  he  was  a  stranger  and  under 
Moslem  protection. 

Amru  now  advanced  upon  the  city  of  Cassarea,  where  Con- 
Btantine,  son  of  the  emperor,  was  posted  with  a  large .  army. 
The  Moslems  were  beset  by  spies,  sent  by  the  Christian  com- 
mander to  obtain  intelligence.  These  were  commonly  Christian 
Arabs,  whom  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  from 
those  of  the  faith  of  Islam.  One  of  these,  however,  after  sit* 
ting  one  day  by  the  camp  fires,  as  he  rose  trod  on  the  end  of 
his  own  robe  and  stumbled ;  in  his  vexation,  he  uttered  an 
oath  '^  by  Christ !"  He  was  immediately  detected  by  his  bias- 
phemy  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  spy,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  bystanders.  Amru  rebuked  them  for  their  precipitancy, 
as  he  might  have  gained  information  from  their  victim  ;  and 
ordered  that  in  future  all  spies  should  be  brought  to  him. 

The  fears  of  Constantino  increased  with  the  approach  of 

the  army,  and  he  now  dispatched  a  Christian  priest  to  Amru 

soliciting  him  to  send  some  principal  officer  to  confer  amicably 

inth  hiuL     An  Ethiopian   negro  named  Belal   Ibn  Robah, 

offered  to  undertake  the  enfbassy.     He  was  a  man  of  powerful 

frame  and  sonorous  voice,  and  had  been  employed  by  Mahomet 
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that  ^auB  Imam  and  GadL  the  Moslem  hiBtorian  Alwakeii.  in 
hiB  chronicle  of  Uie  conquest  of  Sjria. 

Gonstantine  remonstrated  against  the  inyasion,  telling 
Amm  that  the  Romans  and  Greeks  and  Arahs  ^were  brethren, 
as  being  all  the  children  of  Noah,  althongh,  it  was  tme,  the 
Arabs  were  misbegotten,  as  being  the  descendants  of  Ish- 
mael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  a  slave  and  a  concubine,  yet  being 
thus  brethren,  it  was  sinful  for  them  to  war  against  each 
other. 

Amru  replied  that  what  Gonstantine  had  said  was  true> 
and  that  the  Arabs  gloried  in  acknowledging  Ishmael  as  their 
progenitor,  and  envied  not  the  Greeks  their  forefather  Esau, 
who  had  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  He  added 
that  their  difference  related  to  their  religion,  upon  which 
ground  even  brothers  were  justified  in  warfare. 

Amru  proceeded  to  state  that  Noah,  after  the  deluges  dt- 
yided  the  earth  into  three  parts,  between  his  sons  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japhet,  and  that  Syria  was  in  the  portion  assigned  to 
Shem,  which  continued  down  through  his  descendants  Kathan 
and  Tesm,  and  Jodais  to  Amalck,  the  father  of  the  Amalckite 
Arabs ;  but  that  the  Arabs  had  been  pushed  from  their  fertile 
inheritance  of  Syria  intc  the  stony  and  thorny  deserts  oi 
Arabia. 

^  We  come  now,"  continued  Amru,  ''  to  claim  our  ancient 
inlieritanoo,  and  resume  the  ancient  partition  Take  yon  the 
stones  and  the  thorns  and  the  barren  deserts  we  haye  ooeu< 
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pied,  and  giTe  us  back  the  pleasant  land  of  Syria,  w^  Hi 
groves,  its  pastures,  its  fair  cities  and  running  streams" 

To  this  Constantino  replied,  that  the  partition  was  already 
made ;  that  time  and  possession  had  confirmed  it ;  and  that 
the  groves  had  been  planted,  and  the  cities  built  by  tLe  present 
inliabitants.  Each,  therefore,  ought  to  be  contented 'with  thi 
lot  that  had  fallen  to  him. 

^  There  are  two  conditions,"  rejoined  Amro,  ^  on  whieh 
the  land  m&y  remain  with  its  present  inhabitants.  Let  them 
profess  the  religion  of  Islam,  or  pay  tribute  to  the  Caliph,  u 
IS  due  from  all  unbelievers." 

"Not  so,"  said  Constantine,  ^but  let  each  continue  to 
possess  the  land  he  has  inhabited,  and  enjoy  the  produce  of 
his  own  toil,  and  profess  the  faith  which  he  believes,  in  his  own 
conscience,  to  be  true." 

Upon  this  Amru  sternly  rose.  "  One  only  alternative,"  sud 
he,  "  remains.  Since  you  obstinately  refuse  the  conditions  I 
propose,  even  as  your  ancestor  Esau  refused  obedience  to 
bis  mother,  let  God  and  the  sword  decide  between  na." 

As  he  was  about  to  depart,  he  added  :  "  We  will  acknow- 
ledge no  kindred  with  you,  while  ye  continue  unbelievcra 
Ye  are  the  children  of  Esau,  we  of  Ishmael,  through  whom 
%lono  the  seal  and  gift  of  prophecy  descended  from  father  to 
ion,  from  our  great  forefather  Adam,  until  it  reached  the  pro- 
pliot  Mahomet.  Now  Ishmael  was  the  best  of  the  sons  of  hii 
!ather,  and  made  the  tribe  of  Kenanah,  the  best  tribe  of  Ara> 
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Imt .  and  the  family  of  Eoreish  is  the  best  of  the  uibe  of 
Kenanah  ;  and  the  children  of  Hasohem  are  the  best  of  the 
family  of  Eoreish ;  and  Abdallah  Mot&lleb,  grandsire  of  Ma- 
hornet,  was  the  best  of  the  sons  of  Haschcm ;  and  Abdallabj 
the  youngest  and  best  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Abu  Motdlleb, 
was  the  father  of  Mahomet,  (on  whom  be  peace  !)  who  was  the 
best  and  only  issue  of  his  sire  ;  and  to  him  the  angel  Gabriel 
descended  from  Allah,  and  inspired  him  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy." 

Thus  terminated  this  noted  conference,  and  Amru  re- 
turned to  his  host  The  armies  now  remained  in  sight  of 
each  other,  prepared  for  battle,  but  without  coming  to  action. 
One  day  an  officer  richly  arrayed  came  forth  from  the  Chris- 
tian camp,  defying  the  Moslems  to  single  combat  Several 
were  eager  to  accept  the  challenge  in  hopes  of  gaining  such 
glittering  spoil ;  but  Amru  rebuked  their  sordid  motives. 
^  Let  no  man  fight  for  gain."  said  he,  ''but  for  the  truth.  He 
who  loses  his  life  fighting  for  the  love  of  Ood,  will  have  para- 
dise as  a  reward ;  but  he  who  loses  it  fighting  for  any  other 
object,  will  lose  his  life  and  all  that  he  fights  for." 

A  stripling  now  advanced,  an  Arab  from  Yemen,  or  Arabia 
the  Happy,  who  had  sought  these  wars  not,  as  he  said,  for  the 
delights  of  Syria,  or  the  fading  enjoyments  of  this  world,  but 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  Ood  and  his  apostle.  His 
cnother  and  sister  had  in  vain  opposed  his  leaving  his  peaceful 
borne,  to  seek  a  life  of  danger.    <*  If  I  fall  in  the  servioe  of 
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Alkh,"  aud  he,  <<I  shall  be  a  mar^;  and  the  piophet  hk 
laid,  that  the  spirits  of  the  marijrrs  shall  dwell  in  the  cropi  d 
the  green  birds  that  eat  of  the  fraits  and  drink  of  the  rifcti 
of  paradise."  Finding  their  remonstrances  of  no  STail,  hit 
mother  and  sister  had  followed  him  to  the  wars  and  thej 
DOW  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  fighting  witk  an  adier 
sary  so  much  his  superioF  in  strength  and  jean ;  bat  tkt 
youthful  enthusiast  was  not  to  bo  moved.  '^FareweD, 
mother  and  sister !"  cried  he,  ^  we  shall  meet  again  bj  tkil 
river  of  joy  provided  in  paradise,  for  the  apostle  and  his  U- 
lowers." 

The  youth  rushed  to  the  combat,  but  obtained  almost  in- 
stantly the  crown  of  martyrdom  he  sought  Another,  and 
another  succeeded  him,  but  shared  the  same  fate.  SeijabO 
Ibn  Hasanah  stepped  forth.  As  on  a  former  occasion,  in  pari 
fying  the  spirit,  he  had  reduced  the  flesh  ;  and  a  coarse  of 
watching  and  fasting  had  rendered  him  but  little  competest 
to  face  his  powerful  adversary.  After  a  short  combat  Um 
Christian  bore  him  to  the  earth,  and  setting  his  foot  upon  bit 
breast,  was  about  to  take  his  life,  when  his  own  hand  was  sud- 
denly severed  from  his  body.  The  prostrate  Serjabil  looked 
ap  with  surprise  at  his  deliverer ;  for  he  was  in  Grecian  attirr, 
tod  had  come  from  the  Grecian  host  He  announced  himielf 
as  the  unhappy  Tulda  Ibn  Chowailcd,  formerly  a  pretended 
prophet  and  an  associate  of  Mose'ilma.  After  the  death  ef 
that  impostor,  he  had  repented  of  his  false  prophecies^  ui 
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bcoome  a  Moslem  in  heart,  and  had  sought  an  opportunity  of 
ngnalixing  his  devotion  to  the  Ishim  cause. 

^  Oh  brother  !"  cried  Serjabil,  '^  the  mercy  of  Allah  is  in- 
finite, and  repentance  wipes  away  all  crimes." 

Serjabil  would  now  have  taken  him  to  the  Moslem  host, 
bat  Tulela  hung  back  ;  and  at  length  confessed  that  he  would 
long  since  have  joined  the  standard  of  Islam,  but  that  he  was 
afraid  of  Khaled,  that  terror  and  scourge  of  false  prophets, 
who  had  killed  his  friend  Mose'ilma,  and  who  might  put  him 
to  death  out  of  resentment  for  past  misdeeds.  Serjabil  quiet- 
ed his  fears,  by  assuring  him  that  Khaled  was  not  in  the  Mos- 
lem camp  ;  he  then  conducted  him  to  Amru,  who  received  him 
with  great  favor,  and  afterwards  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  Ca- 
liph setting  forth  the  signal  service  he  had  performed,  and  his 
aincere  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Islam.  Ho  was  subsequently 
employed*  in  the  wars  of  the  Moslems  against  the  Persians. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  tempestuous,  and  the  Christians 
disheartened  by  repeated  reverses,  began  daily  to  desert  their 
colors.  The  prince  Constantino  dreaded,  with  his  diminished 
and  discouraged  troops,  to  encounter  an  enemy  flushed  with 
success,  and  continually  augmenting  in  force.  Accordingly, 
he  took  advantage  of  a  tempestuous  night,  and  abandoning 
his  camp,  to  be  plundered  by  the  Moslems,  retreated  with  his 
irmy  to  CsBsarea,  and  shut  himself  up  within  its  walls.  Hithoi 
he  was  soon  followed  by  Amru,  who  laid  close  siege  to  the 
plaoe,  but  the  walls  were  strong,  the  garrison  was  numerous, 
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and  GoiiBtentine  boped  to  be  able  to  hold  oat  until  the  arrifal 
of  reinforcements.  •  The  tidings  of  farther  disasten  tad  ik 
graces  to  the  imperial  cause,  however,  destroyed  this  hope; 
.«ind  these  were  brought  about  by  the  stratagems  and  treiflh* 
eries  of  that  arch  deceiver  Youkenna.  After  the  surrender  ot 
Antioch,  that  wily  traitor  still  kept  up  his  pretended  derotioi 
to  the  Christian  cause,  and  retreated  with  his  band  of  ren^ 
gadoes  to  the  town  of  Tripoli,  a  sea-port  in  Syria,  situated  oi 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  he  was  cordially  admitted,  as  lia 
treachery  was  still  unknown.  Watching  his  opportnnitj,  bi 
rose  with  his  devoted  band,  seized  on  the  town  and  citadd 
without  noise  or  tumult,  and  kept  the  standard  of  the  ero« 
still  flying,  while  he  sent  secret  intelligence  of  his  exploit  to 
Abu  Obeidah.  Just  at  this  time,  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  froa 
Cyprus  and  Crete  put  in  there,  laden  with  arms  and  provisiooi 
for  Constantino's  army.  Before  notice  could  bo  given  of  tbe 
posture  of  affairs,  Toukenna  gained  possession  of  the  ships, 
and  embarked  on  board  of  them  with  his  renegadoes  and  other 
troops,  delivering  the  city  of  Tripoli  into  the  hands  of  tbi 
force  sent  by  Abu  Obeidah  to  receive  it. 

Bent  on  new  treacheries,  Youkenna  now  sailed  with  the 
fleet  to  Tyre,  displaying  the  Christian  flag,  and  informing  the 
governor  that  he  was  come  with  a  reinforcement  for  the  arej 
of  the  emperor  He  was  kindly  received,  and  landed  with  niiM 
hundred  of  his  troops,  intending  to  rise  on  the  garrison  in  the 
oighi     One  of  his  own  men,  however,  betrayed  the  plot  ud 
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y  trakonDa  and  his  followers  were  seized  and  iniprisoned  in 
the  citadel 

Id  the  meantime  Yezed  Ibn  Aba  Sofian,  who  had  marched 
with  two  thousand  men  against  Cassarea,  but  had  left  Amru  to 
subdue  it,  came  with  his  troops  into  the  neighborhood  of  TyrC} 
in  hopes  to  find  it  in  possession  of  Youkenna.  The  govcmoi 
of  the  city  despising  so  slender  a  force,  sallied  forth  with  t)io 
greater  part  of  his  garrison,  and  the  inhabitants  mounted  on 
the  walls  to  see  the  battle. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Youkenna,  which  he  derived  from  his 
oonsummate  skill  in  intrigue,  that  his  failure  and  captivity  on 
this  occasion,  as  on  a  former  one  in  the  castle  of  Aazaz,  served 
only  as  a  foundation  for  his  success.  He  contrived  to  gain 
over  a  Christian  officer  named  Basil,  to  whose  keeping  he  and 
the  other  prisoners  were  intrusted,  and  who  was  already  dis- 
posed to  embrace  the  Islam  faith  ;  and  he  sent  information  of 
hiB  plan  by  a  disguised  messenger  to  Yezed,  and  to  those  of 
his  own  followers  who  remained  on  board  of  the  fleet  All 
this  was  the  work  of  a  few  hours,  while  the  opposing  forces 
were  preparing  for  action. 

The  battle  was  hardly  begun  when  Youkenna  and  his  nine 
hundred  men,  set  free  by  the  apostate  Basil,  and  conducted  to 
the  arsenal,  armed  themselves  and  separated  in  different  par- 
lies. Some  scoured  the  streets,  shouting  La  ilaha  Allah  !  and 
Allah  Achbar !     Others  stationed  themselves  at  the  passages 

by  which  alone  the  guard  could  descend  from  the  walla 
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Others  ran  to  the  port,  where  they  were  joined  by  thdr  eon 

radcs  from  tho  fleet,  and  others  threw  wide  the  gates  to  i 
detachment  of  tho  army  of  Yeied.  All  this  was  suddenly 
effected,  and  with  such  co-operation  from  rarions  points,  thtt 
tho  place  was  presently  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslema  Moil 
of  the  inhabitants  embraced  the  Islam  faaih ;  the  rest  were 
pillaged  and  made  slaves. 

It  was  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of  Tripoli  and  Tyre,  tad  of 
the  capture  of  the  fleet,  with  its  munitions  of  war,  that  Btnid[ 
dismay  into  tho  heart  of  the  prince  Constantine,  and  made 
him  quake  within  the  walls  of  Cassarea.  He  felt  as  if  Amra 
and  his  besieging  army  were  already  within  tho  walls,  and, 
taking  disgraceful  counsel  from  his  fears,  and  example  from 
his  father's  flight  from  Antioch,  he  removed  furtively  fron 
Csesarea  with  his  family  and  vast  treasure,  gained  promptly  » 
convenient  port,  and  set  all  sail  for  Constantinople. 

The  people  of  Csesarea  finding  one  morning  that  the  son  of 
their  sovereign  had  fled  in  the  night,  capitulated  with  Amro, 
offiering  to  deliver  up  the  city,  with  all  tlie  wealth  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  late  emperor,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  silver,  as  ransom  for  their  own  property.  Their 
terms  were  promptly  accepted,  Amru  being  anxious  to  depart 
on  the  invasion  of  Egypt. 

The  surrender  of  Cacsarea  was  followed  by  tho  other  plieei 
in  tho  province  which  had  still  held  out,  and  thus,  after  a  wai 
of  six  years,  the  Moslem  conquest  of  Syria  was  completed,  in 
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ttia  5th  year  of  tho  Caliph  Omar,  the  29th  of  the  reigu  of  the 
emperor  HeraclioSi  the  17th  of  the  Hcgira,  and  the  639th  jear 
uf  oar  redemption. 

The  conquest  was  followed  hj  a  pestilence,  one  of  the  cop- 
ternary  attendants  upon  war.  Great  numbers  of  the  people  of 
Syria  perished,  and  with  them  twenty-five  thousand  of  their 
Arabian  conquerors.  Among  the  latter  was  Abu  Obcidah,  the 
commander-in-chief,  then  fifty-eight  years  of  age  .  also  Yezed 
Ibn  Abu  Sofian,  Serjabil,  and  other  distinguisbod  generals,  ro 
that  the  iSth  year  of  the  Hegira  became  designated  as  ^'  Tho 
year  of  the  mortality." 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  conquest  of  Syria,  wc  must 
note  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  its  conquerors, 
the  invincible  Khaled.  He  had  never  been  a  favorite  of 
Omar,  who  considered  him  rash  and  headlong ;  arrogant 
in  the  exercise  of  command ;  unsparing  in  the  use  of  the 
sword,  and  rapacious  in  grasping  the  spoils  of  victory.  His 
brilliant  achievements  in  Irak  and  Syria,  and  the  magnanim- 
ity with  which  he  yielded  the  command  to  Abu  Obeidab,  and 
sealously  fought  under  his  standard,  had  never  sufficed  to 
efface  the  prejudice  of  Omar. 

After  the  capture  of  Emessa,  which  was  mainly  effected 
by  the  bravery  of  Khaled,  he  received  congratulations  on  all 
hands  as  the  victor.  Eschaus,  an  Arabian  poet,  sang  his 
exploits  in  lofty  verse,  making  him  the  hero  of  the  whole 
Syrian  conquest     Khaled,  who  was  as  ready  to  squander  aj 
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to  grasp,  rewarded  the  adulation  of  the  poet  with  thirty  tlioi* 
Band  pieces  of  silver.  All  this,  when  reported  to  Omar,  ei 
cited  his  quick  disgust ;  he  was  indignant  at  Khaled  for  an» 
gating  to  himself,  as  he  supposed,  all  the  glory  of  the  war 
and  ho  attributed  the  lavish  reward  of  the  poet  to  gratified 
vanity.  ^  Even  if  the  money  came  from  his  own  purse,"  tui 
he,  ^^  it  was  shameful  squandering ;  and  God,  says  the  Eorm, 
loves  not  a  squanderer." 

He  now  gave  faith  to  a  charge  made  against  Khaled  of 
embezzling  the  spoils  set  apart  for  the  public  treasury,  and 
forthwith  sent  orders  for  him  to  be  degraded  from  his  com- 
mand in  presence  of  the  assembled  army  ;  it  is  even  said  hii 
arms  were  tied  behind  his  back  with  his  turban. 

A  rigid  examination  proved  the  charge  of  embezzlemem 
to  be  unfounded,  but  Khaled  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine. 
The  sentence  causing  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  army,  the 
Caliph  wrote  to  the  commanders '  "  I  have  punished  Khaled 
not  on  account  of  fraud  or  falsehood,  but  for  his  vanity  and 
prodigality ;  paying  poets  for  ascribing  to  him  alone  all  the 
successes  of  the  holy  war.  Good  and  evil  come  from  Grod  Dot 
from  Khaled  !" 

These  indignities  broke  the  heart  of  the  veteran,  who  was 
already  infirm  from  the  wounds  and  hardships  of  his  ardooas 
campaigns,  and  he  gradually  sank  into  the  grave,  regretting 
in  his  last  moments  that  he  had  not  died  in  the  field  of  battle. 
He  left  a  name  idolized  by  the  soldiery,  and  beloved  by  kn 
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Undred ;  %i  hb  sepoltore,  all  the  women  of  his  race  cut  off 
their  hair  in  token  of  lamentation.     When  it  was  ascertained* 

• 

at  his  death,  that  instead  of  having  enriched  himself  by  the 
wars,  his  whole  property  consisted  of  his  war-horse,  his  arms, 
snd  a  single  slave,  Omar  became  sensible  of  the  injustice  he 
hmd  done  to  his  faithful  general  and  shed  tears  over  his  graTe. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

JnruioL  ol  Egypt  by  Amni.^-Capture  of  Memphis« — Siege  and  mumuih 
of  Alexandria  .^Burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library. 

A  PROOF  of  the  religious  infatuation,  or  the  blind  confidenet 
in  destiny,  which  hurried  the  Moslem  commanders  of  thoM 
days  into  the  most  extravagant  enterprises,  is  furnished  in  the 
invasion  of  the  once  proud  empire  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  mightj, 
the  mysterious  Egypt,  with  an  army  of  merely  five  thousand 
men.  The  Caliph,  himself,  though  he  had  suggested  this  ex- 
pedition, seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  its  rashness;  or 
rather  to  hayc  been  chilled  by  the  doubts  of  his  prime  coun 
sellor  Othman ;  for,  while  Amru  was  on  the  march,  he  dis 
patched  missives  after  him  to  the  following  effect :  ^  If  thii 
epistle  reach  thee  before  thou  hast  crossed  the  boundary  of 
Egypt,  come  instantly  back ;  but  if  it  find  thee  within  the 
Egyptian  territory,  march  on  with  the  blessing  of  Allah,  and 
be  assured  I  will  send  thee  all  necessary  aid." 

The  bearer  of  the  letter  overtook  Amru  while  yet  wit 
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the  bounds  of  Syria;  that  wary  general  either  had  secret 
information,  or  made  a  shrewd  surmise,  as  to  the  purport  of 
his  errand,  and  continued  his  march  across  the  border  without 
admitting  him  to  an  audience.  Having  encamped  at  the  Egyp- 
tian village  of  Arish,  he  received  the  courier  with  all  due 
respect,  and  read  the  letter  aloud  in  the  presence  of  his  offi 
ocrs.  When  he  had  finished,  he  demanded  of  those  about 
him  whether  they  were  in  Syria  or  Egypt  ^  In  Egypt,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Then,"  said  Amru,  ••  we  will  proceed,  with  the 
blessing  of  Allah,  and  fulfil  the  commands  of  the  Caliph." 

The  first  place  to  which  he  laid  siege  was  Farwak,  or  Pclu- 
sium,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
Isthmus  which  separates  that  sea  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
connects  Egypt  with  Syria  and  Arabia.  It  was  therefore  con- 
sidered the  key  to  Egypt  A  month^s  siege  put  Amru  in  pos- 
session of  the  place ;  he  then  examined  the  surrounding 
country  with  more  forethought  than  was  generally  manifested 
by  the  Moslem  conquerors,  and  projected  a  canal  across  the 
Csthmus,  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. His  plan,  however,  was  condemned  by  the  Caliph, 
as  calculated  to  throw  open  Arabia  to  a  maritime  invasion  of 
the  Christians. 

Amru  now  proceeded  to  Misrah,  the  Memphis  of  the  an* 
dents,  and  residence  of  the  early  Egyptian  kings.  This  city 
was  at  that  time  the  strongest  fortress  in  Egypt,  except  Alex- 
andria, and  still  retained  much  of  its  ancient  magnifioenoe 
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It  tlocd  on  the  weatcru  buik  of  thi  Nile,  tbovt  tiis  IMlft,ud 
ft  little  cast  of  tbe  Pjtsoiiils.  Ths  ollidel  wu  of  gnai 
■trengtii,  tod  well  garriMMi«d,  uid  bad  reeentl^  been  w^ 
rouaded  n-ilh  a  An-p  diteli,  into  wluch  luuU  ksd  spUiat  tum 
been  thronn,  to  impede  uniUnU. 

The  Arab  urmiM,  nr«ljr  provided  *ritli  Uib  engine*  n«ee» 
nry  for  the  nttaclc  of  fortified  pliuwi.  ge&eroUjr  boloBgnred 
lliein  ;  out  off  ait  mippliea  ;  attached  til  foraging  p«rti«i  fhai 
nlltcd  for:h,  anil  tlim  deatroj^ed  the  garriaon  in  detail,  or 
starved  it  to  a  surrcuder.  Thia  mta  tli*  roaaon  of  l|ie  loog 
deration  of  their  eiegea  Thia  of  Miarah,  or  Meniphia,  lasted 
fcrcn  montha  :  in  the  courao  of  which  the  Utile  arm;  of  Ann 
waa  nmah  reduced  b;  fre<{uent  •Idrmiabings  At  Uie  cud  of 
thia  time  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  four  thngaund  men. 
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were  of  die  regokr  Oatholio  ohnroh  of  Oonstantinople,  in 
great  antipathy. 

Mokawkaa,  in  the  coarse  of  his  administration,  had  eol 
looted,  by  taxes  and  tribute,  an  immense  amount  of  treasure, 
which  be  had  deposited  in  the  citadel  He  saw  that  the  power 
of  the  emperor  was  coming  to  an  end  in  this  quarter,  and 
thought  the  present  a  good  opportunity  to  provide  for  his  own 
fortune.  Carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Mos- 
lem general,  he  agreed  to  betray  the  place  into  his  hands,  on 
condition  of  receiving  the  treasure  as  a  reward  for  his  treason. 
He  accordingly,  at  an  appointed  time,  removed  the  greater 
part  of  jthe  garrison  from  the  citadel  to  an  island  in  the  Nile. 
The  fortress  was  immediately  assailed  by  Amru,  at  the  head 
of  his  fresh  troops,  and  was  easily  carried  by  assault,  the  Copts 
rendering  no  assistance.  The  Greek  soldiery,  on  the  Moslem 
standard  being  hoisted  on  the  citadel,  saw  through  the  treach- 
ery, and,  giving  up  all  as  lost,  escaped  in  their  ships  to  the 
main  land ;  upon  which  the  prefect  surrendered  the  place  by 
capitulation.  An  annual  tribute  of  two  ducats  a  head  was 
levied  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  with  the  exception 
of  old  men,  women,  and  boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
It  was  further  conditioned,  that  the  Moslem  army  should  be 
fiirnished  with  provisions,  for  which  they  would  pay,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  should,  forthwith,  build  bridges 
over  all  the  streams  on  the  way  to  Alexandria.  It  was 
abo  agreed  that   every  Mussulman    travelling    through   tho 
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aonntrj  sboald  bu  en^Uod  to  tbre*  days'  bo^tali^,  frt*  M 

oiiirgo. 

The  traitor  Mokawkai  wu  put  id  pMMsawn  of  hii  illfofr 
ten  wcklth.  He  begged  of  Amru  (o  be  taxed  with  dw  Coplo, 
and  aiwiijs  to  be  enrolled  among  tbcm  ;  declaring  hb  abtiot 
roDCu  of  the  Gic«ks  and  thotr  doctrinef ;  urgiug  Ainm  t» 
[leTseciitn  them  wi:h  u d remitting  viol cncc  Ho  cxionded  tua 
tectnrtan  bijcnirj  even  into  the  grave,  stipulating  tliat,  at  hia 
deittb,  h<!  should  be  buried  in  tbo  Chrtitian  Jacobite  chtirab  of 
St.  John,  nt  Alexandria. 

Amni,  who  was  politic  as  well  aa  brave,  Boetiig  the  irrceon- 
oilable  hatred  of  the  Coptic  or  Jarabite  Chrtelisna  to  the 
OreeliH,  ehowed  souie  favor  to  tbat  ttct,  in  o^dcr  to  makft  tu« 
of  them  in  his  eoni|ueBl  of  the  country      Ho  Pvcn  prcrailnl 
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ohftimeb  of  the  Nile,  and  disputed  mth  desperate  but  fruideet 
obsUiiaoy,  the  onward  course  of  the  conquerors.  The  severest 
check  was  given  at  Keram  al  Shoraik,  by  the  late  garrison  o( 
Memphis,  who  had  fortified  themselves  there  after  retreating 
from  the  island  of  the  Nile.  For  three  days  did  they  main 
tain  a  gallant  conflict  with  the  Moslems,  and  then  retired  in 
good  order  to  Alexandria.  With  all  the  facilities  furnished 
to  them  on  their  march,  it  cost  the  Moslems  two-and-twenty 

• 

days  to  fight  their  way  to  that  great  city. 

Alexandria  now  lay  before  them,  the  metropolis  of  wealthy 
Egypt,  the  emporium  of  the  East,  a  place  strongly  fortified, 
stored  with  alf  the  munitions  of  war,  open  by  sea  to  all  kinds 
of  supplies  and  reinforcements,  and  garrisoned  by  Greeks,  ag- 
gregated from  various  quarters,  who  here  were  to  make  the 
last  stand  for  their  Egyptian  empire.  It  would  seem  that 
nothing  short  of  an  enthusiasm  bordering  on  madness,  could 
have  led  Amru  and  his  host  on  an  enterprise  against  this 
powerful  city. 

The  Moslem  leader,  on  planting  his  standard  before  the 
place,  summoned  it  to  surrender  on  the  usual  terms,  which  be- 
ing promptly  refused,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  siege.  The 
garrison  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  made  repeated  sallies, 
and  fought  with  desperate  valor.  Those  who  gave  greatest 
annoyance  to  the  Moslems,  were  their  old  enemies,  the  Greek 
troops  from  Memphis.  Amru,  seeing  that  the  greatest  defenoe 
was  from  a  main  tower  or  citadel,  made  a  gallant  assault  upon 
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h,  kud  eatricd  it  iword  in  hud.  Tha  Gro«k  tnc 
nllicd  to  thnl  point  from  til  porta  of  Lh«  dtjr ;  tli«  h 
■ilor  a  furiouH  utru^lc,  gave  w»r.  util  AmriL  liia  faiUifiJ  «l*n 
Wordau,  and  one  of  his  genonls,  naiDcd  MoaUnna  Ibn  al  Mic 
kallad,  fighting  to  the  lo^t,  were  Nurmundvd,  OTorpomrail,  aaJ 
lakeD  priaooers. 

The  Greeks,  unawnr«  of  the  iinporlMico  of  ^cir  oajttiTci^ 
led  llioni  bL'foru  the  govomor.  He  duniaudvd  of  iImmu,  liaugh 
til;,  what  was  tiieir  object  in  thus  OTOrranning  the  vorld  tnd 
distiirhing  tho  qulot  of  pcsocablo  netglibora  Ann  mad*  tbx 
usual  ri^pt}-,  that  they  canio  to  aprcad  the  faith  of  lalam ;  and 
that  it  «aa  ihvir  iiitciition,  before  they  laid  bj  the  aword,  lo 
make  tho  Egyptians  citlier  coiiTcrls  or  tributaries.  The  bold- 
ness of  his  answer,  and  tho  loflinoM  of  his  domeuiior  awakened 
tiie  suspioions  «f  the  Rovcrtior.  wlio,  auntioaiua  him  to  be  a  war- 
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TIm  gOTomor,  who,  if  Arabian  chronicles  may  be  beliored 
DD  this  point,  must  have  been  a  man  of  easy  faith,  ordered  the 
prisoners  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  but  the  shouts  of  the  besieging 
irmy  on  the  safe  return  of  their  general  soon  showed  him 
bow  completely  he  had  been  duped. 

But  scanty  details  of  tb^  siege  of  Alexandria  have  reached 
bhc  Christian  reader,  yet  it  was  one  of  the  longest,  most  obsti- 
lately  contested  and  sanguinary,  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
Uoslem  wars.  It  endured  fourteen  months  with  various  sue* 
sess ;  the  Moslem  army  was  repeatedly  reinforced,  and  lost 
;wcnty-three  thousand  men  ;  at  length  their  irresistible  ardor 
ind  perseverance  prevailed ;  the  capital  of  Egypt  was  con* 
[uered,  and  the  Greek  inhabitants  were  dispersed  in  all  direo- 
lions.  Some  retreated  in  considerable  bodies  into  the  interior 
»f  the  country,  and  fortified  themselves  in  strongholds ;  others 
ook  refuge  in  the  ships,  and  put  to  sea. 

Amru,  on  taking  possession  of  the  city,  found  it  nearly 
ibandoned ;  he  prohibited  his  troops  from  plundering ;  and 
eaving  a  small  garrison  to  guard  the  place,  hastened  with 
U.9  main  army  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Greeks.  In  the 
neantime  the  ships  which  had  taken  off  a  part  of  the  garri- 
on  were  still  lingering  on  the  coast,  and  tidings  reached  them 
hat  the  Moslem  general  had  departed,  and  had  left  the 
captured  city  nearly  defenceless.  They  immediately  made 
tail  back  forAlczandria,  and  entered  the  port  in  the  night 
rho  Greek  soldiers  surprised   the  sentinels,  got  possession 
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of  the  city,  and  put  most  of  the  Moslems  thej  finoid  thsia  t^ 
the  sword. 

Amru  was  in  full  pursuit  of  the  Greek  fugitives^  nhiuk  be 
heard  of  the  recapture  of  the  citj.  Mortified  at  his  own  ik^- 
iigcnce  in  leaving  so  rich  a  conquest  with  so  slight  a  guard,  ha 
returned  in  all  haste,  resolved  to  retake  it  by  storm.  The 
Greeks,  however,  had  fortified  themselves  strongly  in  the  castle, 
and  made  stout  resistance.  Amru  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
besiege  it  a  second  time,  but  the  siege  was  short  The  eastk 
was  carried  by  assault;  many  of  the  Greeks  were  cut  (o 
pieces,  the  rest  escaped  once  more  to  their  ships,  and  now  giTc 
up  the  capital  as  lost  All  this  occurred  in  the  nineteeDth 
year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  640  of  the  Christian  en. 

On  this  second  capture  of  the  city  by  force  of  arms,  tod 
without  capitulation,  the  troops  were  clamorous  to  be  permitted 
to  plunder.  Amru  again  checked  their  rapacity,  and  eomr 
manded  that  all  persons  and  property  in  the  place,  should  re- 
main inviolate,  until  the  will  of  the  Caliph  could  be  known. 
So  perfect  was  his  command  over  his  troops,  that  not  the  most 
trivial  article  was  taken.  His  letter  to  the  Caliph  shows  whit 
must  have  been  the  population  and  splendor  of  Alexandrii, 
and  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants^  at  the  tiai 
of  the  Moslem  conquest  It  states  the  city  to  have  contiioed 
four  thousand  palaces ;  five  thousand  baths ;  four  hundred 
theatres  and  places  of  amusement ;  twelve  thousand  gardeaefl 
which  supply  it  with  vegetables,  and  forty  thousand  trilmtttj 
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Jews.  It  w«8  imposftiblc,  he  said,  to  do  justice  to  its  ricbei 
and  magnificence.  He  had  hitherto  held  it  sacred  from  plun- 
der, but  his  troops  having  won  it  by  force  of  arms,  considered 
Ihemsclves  entitled  to  the  spoils  of  victorj. 

The  Caliph  Omar  in  reply,  expressed  a  high  sense  of  his 
unportant  services,  but  reproved  him  for  even  mentioning  the 
desire  of  the  soldiery  to  plunder  so  rich  a  city,  one  of  the 
greatest  emporiums  of  the  East.  He  charged  him,  therefore, 
most  rigidly  to  watch  over  the  rapacious  propensities  of  his 
men ;  to  prevent  all  pillage,  violence  and  waste ;  to  collect  and 
make  out  an  account  of  all  moneys,  jewels,  household  furni- 
ture, and  every  thing  else  that  was  valuable,  to  be  appropria- 
ted towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  this  war  of  the  faith. 
He  ordered  the  tribute  alse,  collected  in  the  conquered  coun 
try,  to  be  treasured  up  at  Alexandria,  for  the  supplies  of  the 
Moslem  troops. 

The  surrender  of  all  Egypt  followed  the  capture  of  its 
capital.  A  tribute  of  two  ducats  was  laid  on  every  male  Oi 
mature  age.  beside  a  tax  on  all  lands  in  proportion  to  their 
Talue,  and  the  revenue  which  resulted  to  the  Caliph  is  estima 
ted  at  twelve  millions  of  ducats. 

We  have  shown  that  Amru  was  a  poet  in  his  youth ;  and 
throughout  all  his  campaigns  he  manifested  an  intelligent  and 
Inqtiiring  spirit,  if  not  more  highly  informed,  at  least  more  libe- 
vsl  and  extended  in  its  views  than  was  usual  among  the  eaily 
Modem  eonquerors.     He  delighted,  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  to 
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oonverse  with  learned  men,  and  acquire  through  their 
inch  knowledge  as  had  been  denied  to  him  bj  the  deficienej  d 
his  education.     Such  a  companion  he  found  at  Alexandria  in  i 
native  of  the  place,  a  Christian  of  the  sect  of  the  Jaoobitai, 
eminent  for  his  philological  researches,  his  commentaries  on 
Hoses  and  Aristotle,  and  his  laborious  treatises  of  nrioii 
kinds,  sumamed  Philoponus  from  his  love  of  study,  but  cob- 
monlj  known  by  the  name  of  John   the  Grammarian.    An 
intimacy  soon    arose  between  the  Arab    conqueror  aad  the 
Christian  philologist;  an  intimacy  honorable  to  Amm,  bat 
destined  to  be  lamentable  in  its  result  to  the  cause  of  letters- 
In  an  evil  hour,  John  the  Grammarian,  being  encouraged  bj 
the  favor  shown  him  by  the  Arab  general,  revealed  to  him 
a  treasure  hitherto  unnoticed,    or    rather  unvalued    by  the 
Moslem  conquerors.     This  was  a  vast  collection  of  books  or 
manuscripts,  since  renowned  in  history  as  the  AlexandriaJV 
Library.      Perceiving  that   in    taking   an  account  of  every 
thing  valuable  in  the  city,  and  sealing  up  all  its  treasures. 
Amru  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  books,  John  solicited  tint 
they  might  be  given   to  him.      Unfortunately,   the  leaned 
leal  of  the  Grammarian  gave  a  consequence    to   the  booki 
in  the .  eyes  of  Amru,  and  made  him  scrupulous  of  giring 
them  away  without  permission  of   the   Caliph.      He  forth- 
with wrote  to  Omar,  stating  the  merits  of  John,  and  rcqoei^ 
ing  to  know  whether  the  books  might  be  given  to  him.    I^ 
reply  of  Omar  was  laconic,  but  fatal.     ^  The  contents  of  Aoie 
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bodu,"  nid  he,  *'  arc  in  conformity  with  the  Koran,  or  thej 
are  not  If  they  are,  the  Koran  is  sufficient  without  them ; 
if  they  are  not,  they  are  pernicious.  Let  them,  therefore,  be 
destroyed." 

Amrn,  it  is  said,  obeyed  the  order  punctually.  The  books 
and  manuscripts  were  distributed  as  fuel  among  the  five  thou* 
sand  baths  of  the  city ;  but  so  numerous  were  they  that  it 
took  six  months  to  consume  them.  This  act  of  barbarism,  re- 
corded by  Abulpharagius,  is  considered  somewhat  doubtful  by 
Gibbon,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  mentioned  by  two  of 
the  most  ancient  ohr'^niclers,  Elmacin  in  his  Saracenic  history, 
and  Eutychius  in  bis  annals,  the  latter  of  whom  was  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  and  has  detailed  the  conquest  of  that  city.  It 
18  inconsistent,  too,  with  the  character  of  Amru,  as  a  poet  and 
a  man  of  superior  intelligence ;  and  it  has  recently  been  re- 
ported, we  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  many  of  the  lite- 
rary treasures  thus  said  to  have  been  destroyed,  do  actually 
exist  in  Constantinople.  Their  destruction,  however,  is  gen- 
erally credited  and  deeply  deplored  by  historians.     Amru,  as  a 

« 
jDan  of  genius  and  intelligence,  may  have  grieved  at  the  order 

of  the  Caliph ;  while,  as  a  loyal  subject  and  faithful  soldier, 
lio  felt  bound  to  obey  it* 

*  The  Alexandrian  Library  was  formed  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  placed 

^  a  boilding  called  the  Bruchion.     It  was  augmented  in  succestsive  reigni 

t«  400,00t)  Tolames,  and  an  additional  300,000  volumes  were  placed  in  ■ 

t«m]lle  called  the  Seropcon.    The  Bruchion,  with  the  books  it  contained. 
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The  fall  of  Alexandria  decided  the  fato  of  Egypt  and  like 
wise  that  of  tbc  emperor  Ileraclius.  He  was  already  afflicted 
with  a  dropsy,  and  took  the  loss  of  his  Syrian,  and  now  that 
of  his  Egyptian  dominions,  so  much  to  heart,  that  be  mite- 
went  a  paroxysm,  which  ended  in  his  death,  about  scren  woeki 
after  the  loss  of  his  Egyptian  capital  He  was  succcoded  b} 
his  son  Constantino. 

While  Amni  was  successfully  extending  bis  conqucstB,! 
great  dearth  and  famine  fell  upon  all  Arabia,  insomuch  that  tin 
Caliph  Omar  had  to  call  upon  him  for  supplies  from  the  ler 
tile  plains  of  Egypt;  whereupon  Amrn  dispatched  such  i 
train  of  camels  laden  with  grain,  that  it  is  said,  when  the  ini 
of  the  line  had  reached  the  city  of  Medina,  the  last  had  not 
yet  left  the  land  of  Egypt  But  this  mode  of  couTeyaiMi 
proving  too  tardy,  at  the  command  of  the  Caliph,  he  dog  t 
canal  of  communication  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  a  dii- 
tance  of  eighty  miles ;  by  which  provisions  might  be  conveyed 
to  the  Arabian  shores.  This  canal  had  been  oommcbced  by 
Trajan,  the  Roman  emperor. 

The  able  and  indefatigable  Aram  went  on  in  this  nmnnery 


was  burnt  in  the  war  of  Cesar,  but  tlit*  Serapc'on  was  pT^serrcd.  Cleopi- 
tra,  it  is  said,  added  to  it  the  library  of  Fergama?,  given  to  her  by  Maic 
Antony,  consisting  of  200,000  volumes.  It  sustained  repeated  iojww 
during  various  subsequent  revolutions,  but  was  a* ways  restored  lo  ttsai 
splendor,  and  numerous  additions  made  to  it^  Such  was  iia  state  at 
tore  of  Alexandria  by  the  Moslems. 
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aerating  the  eommandfl  and  falfilling  the  wislies  of  thd  Ca- 
liph ;  and  goyemcd  tho  country  ho  had  conquered,  with  such 
wgacitj  and  justice,  that  ho  rendered  himself  one  of  the  most 
worthily  renowned  among  the  Moslem  gcneralA. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Enterprises  of  the  MmJems  in  Pmia. — Defence  of  the  fcif^naVj  flwn 

Aixemia.— Bftttle  of  the  Bridge. 

VoK  the  sake  of  penpicaitj,  we  have  reoorded  the  Moslea 
oonqaests  in  Syria  and  Egypt  in  a  continued  namtiTe,  witk 
out  pausing  to  notice  events  which  were  occurring  at  the  sum 
time  in  other  quarters ;  we  now  recede  several  years,  to  tiki 
up  the  course  of  affairs  in  Persia,  from  the  time  that  Khikd, 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  in  obedience  to  tin 
orders  of  Abu  Bekcr,  left  his  victorious  army  on  the  banki  of 
the  Euphrates,  to  take  the  general  command  in  Syria.  TIa 
victories  of  Khaled  had  doubtless  been  owing  in  part  to  tin 
distracted  state  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  the  course  of  u 
inconsiderable  number  of  years,  the  proud  sceptre  of  tin 
Khosrus  had  passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  Khosru  II,  sunumed 
Parvix,  having  been  repeatedly  defeated  by  Heraclioa,  m 
ieposed  in  628,  by  a  party  of  his  nobles,  headed  by  his  own 
ton  Sirocs  (or  Shiruyah),  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  bitter  is 
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t  fault  under  the  palace,  among  the  treasures  he  had  amassed, 
To  secure  possession  of  the  throne,  Siroes  followed  up  the 
parricide  by  the  massacre  of  seventeen  of  his  brothers.  It 
was  not  ambition  alone  that  instigated  these  crimes.  He  was 
enamored  of  a  sultana  in  the  harem  of  his  father ;  the  match- 
ess  Shireen.  While  yet  recking  with  his  father's  blood,  he 
declared  his  passion  to  her.  She  recoiled  from  him  with  hor- 
ror, and  when  he  would  have  used  force,  gave  herself  instant 
death  to  escape  from  his  embraces.  The  disappointment  of 
his  passion ;  the  upbraidings  of  his  sisters  for  the  murders  of 
their  father  and  their  brothers;  and  the  stings  of  his  own 
eonscience,  threw  Siroes  into  a  moody  melancholy,  and  eithei 
caused,  or  added  acutcness  to  a  malady,  of  which  he  died  in 
the  course  of  eight  months. 

His  infant  son  Ardisheer,  was  placed  on  the  throne  about 
the  end  of  628,  but  was  presently  slain,  and  the  throne  usurped 
by  Sheriyar,  a  Persian  noble,  who  was  himself  killed  after  a  very 
short  reign.  Turan-Docht,  a  daughter  of  Khosru  Parviz,  was 
now  crowned  and  reigned  eighteen  months,  when  she  was  set 
aside  by  her  cousin  Shah  Shcnandeh,  who  was  himself  deposed 
by  the  nobles,  and  Arzemi-Docht*  or  Arzemia,  as  the  name  is 
eommonly  given,  another  daughter  of  Khosru  Parviz,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  in  the  year  632  of  the  Christian  era 

*  Docht  oc  Dokht,  diminiitiyo  of  dukhter,  signifies  th«  unmarried  cr 
■Alden  slate. 
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The  Porsian   seat  of  goyemmeni,  whidi  bid  IccB  <Aei 

ohangod,  waa  at  this  time  hold  in  the  magnifioent  eitj  of  lb 
dain  or  Madayn,  on  the  Tigris,  where  was  tho  ancient  Ctoft 
phon. 

Arzemia  was  distinguished  alike  for  masculine  talcnti  md 
feminine  beauty ;  she  had  been  carefully  instructed  under  her 
fiithcr  Khosru,  and  had  acquired  sad  experience,  duriog  the 
series  of  conspiracies  and  assassinations  which  had  beset  tha 
throne  for  the  last  four  years.  Rejecting  from  her  council  the 
very  traitors  who  had  placed  tho  crown  upon  her  head,  she 
undertook  to  wield  the  sceptre  without  the  aid  of  a  Tiiir, 
thereby  giving  mortal  offence  to  the  most  powerful  noblca  d 
her  realm.  She  was  soon  called  upon  to  exert  her  masculiiM 
spirit  by  the  continued  aggressions  of  the  Moslems. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  Moslem  army  on  tlie 
Euphrates,  at  the  departure  of  Khalcd,  was  left  under  the 
command  of  Moscnna  Ibn  HarLs  (or  Muthenna  Ibn  H&ritb,u 
the  name  is  sometimes  rendered).  On  the  accession  of  Omtr 
to  the  Caliphat,  he  appointed  Mosenna  emir  or  governor  of 
Sewad,  the  country  recently  conquered  by  Khalcd.  lying  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  forming  t 
portion  of  the  Persian  province  of  Irak-ArabL  This  w&e  in 
eompliauce  with  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  Abu  Bckcr, 
though  Omai  docs  not  appear  to  have  had  great  ccnfidcDce  in 
the  military  talents  of  Mosenna,  the  career  of  conquest  having 
languished  in  his  hands  since  the  departure  of  Khaled.    Bl 
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ftooordingly  tent  Aba  Oboidoh  Sakfi,  ono  of  the  most  impor- 
tant  disciples  of  the  prophet,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  ohosen 
men,  to  reinforce  the  army  under  Mosenna,  and  to  take  the 
lead  in  military  enterprises.*  He  was  acconjpanicd  hy  Sahit 
Ibn  Kais,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  battle  of  Beder. 

The  Persian  Queen,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Moslem 
army  thus  reinforced,  sent  an  able  general,  Rustam  Ibn  Fe- 
rukh-Zad  (or  Fernchsad),  with  thirty  thousand  more,  to  repel 
them.  Rustam  halted  on  the  confines  of  Irak,  and  sent  for- 
ward strong  detachments  under  a  general  named  Dschaban, 
and  a  Persian  prince  named  Narsi  (or  Narsis).  These  were 
so  roughly  handled  by  the  Moslems,  that  Rustam  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  hasten  with  his  main  force  to  their  assistance.  He 
arrived  too  late  ;  they  had  been  severally  defeated  and  put  to 
flight,  and  the  whole  country  of  Sewad  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems. 

Queen  Arzemia,  still  more  aroused  to  the  danger  of  her 
kingdom,  sent  Rustam  a  reinforcement  led  by  Behman  Dscha- 
du,  surnamed  the  Veiled,  from  the  shaggy  eyebrows  which 
overshadowed  his  visage.  He  brought  with  him  three  thou* 
sand  men  and  thirty  elephants.  Thcso  animals,  of  little  real 
utility  in  warfare,  were  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  those  unao- 
eustomed  to  them,  and  were  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the 

*  This  Aba  Obeidah  has  lonietimes  been  confounded  with  the  ge.ieni 
of  the  nmc  name,  who  commanded  in  Syria ;  the  latter,  however, 
Abo  Obeidah  Ihn  Aljerah  (the  aon  of  Aljerah). 
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AnUan  troops.  One  of  them  was  the  white  ekphant  Mak 
moad,  famous  for  having  heen  ridden  by  Ahraha,  the  Etlu» 
pian  king,  in  forgone  times,  when  he  invaded  Meees  ui 
KSRailed  tho  Gaaha.  It  was  considered  a  harbinger  of  yitUxj^ 
all  tho  enterprises  in  whieh  it  had  been  employed  bsfiig 
roved  saccessfoL 

With  Behman,  the  heavy-browed,  came  also  the  standard 
of  Kaoh,  the  sacred  standard.  It  was  originally  the  leatkcra 
apron  of  the  blacksmith  Kaoh,  which  he  reared  as  a  haniier 
when  he  roused  the  people,  and  delivered  Persia  from  tki 
tyranny  of  Soliak.  It  had  been  enlarged  from  time  to  timc^ 
with  costly  silk,  embroidered  with  gold,  until  it  was  twcntj* 
two  feet  long  and  fifteen  broad  ;  and  was  decorated  with  gem 
of  inestimable  value.  With  this  standard  the  fate  of  the  kiog* 
dom  was  believed,  by  superstitious  Persians,  to  be  connected. 

The  Moslem  forces,  even  with  the  reinforcement  brooglit 
by  Abu  Obeidah  Sakfi,  did  not  exceed  nine  thousand  in  oom- 
ber ;  the  Persians,  encamped  near  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  wen 
vastly  superior.  It  was  the  counsel  of  Mosenna  and  tin 
veteran  Sabit,  that  they  should  fall  back  into  the  deserts,  and 
remain  encamped  there  until  reinforcements  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Caliph.  Abu  Obeidah,  however,  was  for  a  totaOf 
different  course,  lie  undervalued  the  prowess  of  the  Pa>* 
sians  ;  he  had  heard  Mosenna  censured  for  want  of  enterprix- 
and  Khaled  extolled  to  the  skies  for  his  daring  achievemenli 
in  this  quarter.     He  was  determined  to  emulate  them,  to  erofl 
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the  Eaphrates  and  attack  the  Persians  in  their  encampment 
In  Tain  Mosenna  and  Sabit  remonstrated.  He  caused  a 
bridge  of  boats  to  be  thrown  across  the  Euphrates,  and  led 
he  way  to  the  opposite  bauk.  His  troops  did  not  follow  with 
their  usual  alacrity,  for  they  felt  the  rashness  of  the  entcrpriae. 
While  they  were  yet  crossing  the  bridge,  they  were  severely 
galled  by  a  body  of  archers,  detached  in  the  advance  by  Rus- 
tarn ;  and  were  met  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  by  that  warrior, 
with  his  vanguard  of  cavalry. 

The  conflict  was  severe.  The  banner  of  Islam  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  of  seven  brave  champions,  as  one  after  another 
fell  in  its  defence.*  The  Persians  were  beaten  back,  but  now 
arrived  the  main  body  of  the  army  with  the  thirty  elephants. 
Abu  Obeidah  breasted  fearlessly  the  storm  of  war  which  he 
had  so  rashly  provoked.  He  called  to  his  men  not  to  fear  the 
elephants,  but  to  strike  at  their  trunks.  He  himself  severed, 
with  a  blow  of  his  scimctar,  the  trunk  of  the  famous  white 
elephant)  but  in  so  doing  his  foot  slipped,  he  fell  to  the  earth, 
and  was  trampled  to  death  by  the  enraged  animal 

The  Moslems,  disheartened  by  his  loss,  and  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  endeavored  to  regain  the  bridge.  The  enemy 
had  thrown  combustibles  into  the  boats  on  which  it  was  con 
ttructed,  and  had  set  them  on  fire.  Some  of  the  troops  were 
driven  into  the  water  and  perished  there ;  the  main  body 
retreated  along  the  river,  protected  in  the  rear  by  Mosenna 
who  now  displayed  the  skill  of  an  able  general,  and  kept  the 
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enemy  at  bay  until  a  alight  bridge  ooold  be  liaatQy  thnywi 
across  another  part  of  the  river.  He  was  the  last  to  cron  tlie 
bridge,  and  caused  it  to  be  broken  behind  him. 

Four  thousand  Moslems  were  either  slain  or  drowned  io 
ibis  rash  affair :  two  thousand  fled  to  Medina,  and  about  three 
thousand  remained  with  Mosenna ;  who  encamped  and  in- 
trenched them,  and  sent  a  fleet  courier  to  the  Caliph,  entreat 
ing  instant  aid.  Nothing  saved  this  remnant  of  the  trmj 
from  utter  destruction  but  a  dissension  which  took  place  be* 
tween  the  Persian  commanders ;  who,  instead  of  following  JXf 
their  victory,  returned  to  Madayn,  the  Persian  capital 

This  was  the  severest  and  almost  the  only  severe  ched[ 
that  Moslem  audacity  had  for  a  long  time  experienced.  It 
took  place  in  the  13th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  634 
of  the  Christian  era ;  and  was  long  and  ruefully  remembered 
by  the .  Arabs  as  the  battle  of  ^  El  Jisir."  or  The  Battle  d 
the  Bridge. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MoKnim  Ibn  Ilaris  ravages  the  country  along  the  Euphfate8.--r>iB«thof 
Arieinia. — Yezdegird  IIL  raised  to  the  throne. — Saad  Ihn  Aba  Wak- 
k&s  given  the  general  command. — Death  of  Moeenna. — Embassy  to 
Yezdegird. — Its  reception. 

Having  received  moderate  reinforcements,  Mosenna  again  took 
the  field  in  Arab  style,  hovering  about  the  confines  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  sending  detachments  in  dificrent  directions  to  plan* 
der  and  lay  waste  the  country  bordering  on  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  an  instance  of  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
instability  of  earthly  grandeur,  that  this  proud  region,  which 
ODce  held  the  world  in  awe,  should  be  thus  marauded  and 
insulted  by  a  handful  of  predatory  Arabs. 

To  check  their  ravages,  Queen  Arzcmia  sent  out  a  general 
named  Mahran,  with  twelve  thousand  chosen  cavalry.  Mo* 
senna,  hearing  of  their  approach,  called  in  his  plundering  par- 
ties and  prepared  for  battle.  The  two  hosts  met  near  Ilirah, 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert     Mosenna,  who  in  the  battle  of 
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the  bridge  had  been  the  last  man  to  retire,  was  now  the  ion- 
most  man  to  charge.  In  the  fury  of  the  fight  he  made  hu  wiy, 
almost  alone,  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  army,  and  with  dif 
ficulty  fought  his  way  oat  again  and  back  to  his  own  men.  The 
Persians,  as  we  have  noted,  were  chosen  troops,  and  fought 
with  unusual  spirit  The  Moslems,  in  some  parts  of  the  field, 
began  to  give  way.  Mosenna  galloped  up  and  threw  himfleli 
before  them  ;  he  expostulated,  he  threatened,  he  tore  hii 
beard  in  the  agony  of  his  feelings ;  he  succeeded  in  letdiog 
them  back  to  the  fight ;  which  endured  from  noon  until  no- 
set  ;  and  still  continued  doubtful  At  the  close  of  the  daj 
Mosenna  encountered  Mahran  hand  to  hand,  in  the  midst  of 
his  guards,  and  received  a  powerful  blow,  which  might  hire 
proved  fatal,  but  for  his  armor.  In  return  he  smote  the  Pe^ 
sian  commander  with  his  scimctar  just  where  the  neck  joins  to 
the  shoulder,  and  laid  him  dead.  •The  Persians,  seeing  their 
leader  fall,  took  to  flight,  nor  stopped  until  they  reached 
Madayn. 

The  Moslems  next  made  a  plundering  expedition  to 
Bagdad,  at  that  time  a  mere  village,  but  noted  for  a  great 
fiiir,  the  resort  of  merchants  from  various  parts  of  the  Ea>t. 
An  Arab  detachment  pounced  upon  it  at  the  time  of  the  hit} 
and  carried  off  many  captives  and  immense  booty 

The  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Mahran,  and  the  planderiag 
of  the  fair,  spread  consternation  in  the  Persian  capital  The 
nobles  and  priests,  who  had  hitherto  stood  in  awe  of  the  ipiiv 
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die  queen,  now  rabed  a  tumolt  ^  These  are  the  fruits,' 
1  tkey,  "  of  having  a  woman  to  reign  over  us." 
The  fate  of  the  beautiful  Anemia  was  hastened  by  private 
enge.  Faruch-Zad,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  her  no- 
I,  and  governor  of  Khorassan,  incited  by  love  and  ambition,' 
.  aspired  to  her  hand.  At  first,  it  is  said,  she  appeared  to 
yt  his  addresses,  fearing  to  provoke  his  enmity,  but  after- 
ils  slighted  them ;  whereupon  he  entered  the  palace  by 
h(,and  attempted  to  get  possession  of  her  person.  His 
smpt  &iled,  and,  by  her  command,  he  received  instant  death 
bbe  hands  of  her  guards,  accompanied  by  some  indignities. 
His  son,  Rustam,  who  had  been  left  by  him  in  the  govern- 
nt  of  Khorassan,  hastened,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
avenge  his  death.  He  arrived  in  the  height  of  the  publio 
content ;  entered  the  city  without  opposition,  stormed  the 
ace,  captured  the  young  and  beautiful  queen,  subjected  her 
degrading  outrages,  and  put  her  to  death  in  the  most  cruel 
nner.  She  was  the  sixth  of  the  usurping  sovereigns,  and 
1  not  yet  reigned  a  year. 

A  remaining  son  of  Khosru  Parviz  was  now  brought  for- 
*d  and  placed  on  the  slippery  throne,  but  was  poisoned 
bin  forty  days,  some  say  by  his  courtiers,  others  by  a  slave. 
The  priests  and  nobles  now  elevated  a  youth  about  fifteen 
•1*8  of  age  to  this  perilous  dignity.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
osru  Parviz,  and  had  been  secluded,  during  the  late  period 
anarchy  and  assassination,  in  the  city  of  Istakar,  the  an- 
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oient  Penopolis.  He  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ted^gund 
III,  though  some  historians  call  him  Hermisdas  lY,  from  Us 
family,  instead  of  his  personal  appellation.  He  was  of  a  good 
natural  disposition,  but  weak  and  irresolute,  and  apt,  from  Ik 
youth  and  inexperience,  to  become  a  passive  instrument  in  tho 
hands  of  the  faction  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throna 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  reign  was  to  assemUe 
a  powerful  army  and  place  it  under  the  command  of  Rastaa, 
the  same  general  who  had  so  signally  re>enged  the  death  «^ 
his  &ther.  It  was  determined,  by  a  signal  blow,  to  sweep  thi 
Arabian  marauders  from  the  land. 

Omar,  on  his  part,  hearing  of  the  changes  and  warlike 
preparations  in  the  Persian  capital,  made  a  hasty  \exj  of 
troops,  and  would  have  marched  in  person  to  carry  the  wv 
into  the  heart  of  Persia.     It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  wii 
dissuaded  from  this  plan  by  his  discreet  counsellors,  Othmia 
and  Ali,  and  induced  to  send  in  his  place  Saad  Ihn  Aba 
WakkSis.     This  was  a  zealous  soldier  of  the  &ith  who  used 
to  boast  that  he  was  the  first  who  had   shed   the  hlood  of 
the  unbelieving  .  and,  moreover,  that  the  prophet,  in  the  firsi 
holy  war,  had  intrusted  to  him  the  care  of  his  household  do" 
ring  his  absence  ;  saying,  *•  To  you,  oh  Saad,  who  are  to  me 
as  my  father  and  my  mother,  I  confide  my  family."    To  hart 
been  a  favored  and  confidential  companion  of  the  prophet 
was  fast  growing  to  be  a  title  of  great  distinction  amoQg  ^M 
feithfiiL 
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Saad  wms  inyested  with  the  general  command  of  the  forces 
io  Persia;  and  Mosenna,  though  his  recent  good  conduct  and 
Bignid  aucoess  entitled  him  to  the  highest  consideration,  was 
ordered  to  serve  under  him. 

Saad  set  out  from  Medina  with  an  army  of  but  six  or  seven 
thousand  men  ;  among  these,  however,  were  one  thousand  well 
tried  soldiers  who  had  followed  the  prophet  in  his  campaigns, 
and  one  hundred  of  the  veterans  of  Beder.  They  were  led  on 
also  by  some  of  the  most  famous  champions  of  the  faith.  The 
army  was  joined  on  its  march  by  recruits  from  all  quarters,  so 
that  by  the  time  it  joined  the  troops  under  Mosenna,  it 
amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men. 

Mosenna  died  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  his  successor 
in  the  camp ;  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  death  are  not  men- 
tioned. He  left  behind  him  a  good  name,  and  a  wife  remark- 
able for  her  beauty.  The  widow  was  easily  brought  to  listen 
to  the  addresses  of  Saad,  who  thus  succeeded  to  Mosenna  in 
his  matrimonial  as  well  as  his  military  capacity. 

The  Persian  force,  under  Rustam,  lay  encamped  at  Ka 
desia  (or  ELh&desiyah),  on  the  frontier  of  Saw&d  or  Irak-Arabi, 
and  was  vastly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  Moslems.  Saad 
•ent  expresses  to  the  Caliph  entreating  reinforcement&  He 
was  promised  them,  but  exhorted  in  the  meantime  to  doubt 
nothing ;  never  to  regard  the  number  of  the  foe,  but  tc  think 
always  that  he  was  fighting  under  the  eye  of  the  Caliph.  He 
was  instructed,  however,  before  commencing    hostilities,  to 
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Bend  a  del^ation  to  Yeide^rd  inyitiiig  him  to  eahm  tti 
faith. 

Saad  aocordingly  sent  sevenl  of  his  most  diaonei  ind 
veteran  officers  on  this  mission.  They  repaired  to  the  nagmr 
fioent  city  of  Madayn,  and  were  nshered  throogh  ihe  raiiip> 
tnons  halls  and  saloons  of  the  palace  of  the  Kho8ni8,er(mM 
with  guards  and  attendants  all  richly  arrayed,  into  tU 
presence  of  the  youthfol  monarch,  whom  they  fbond  sett* 
ed  in  state  on  a  throne,  supported  by  silver  colniin^ 
and  surrounded  by  the  dauling  splendor  of  an  Orientil 
Court 

The  appearance  of  the  Moslem  cnroys,  attired  in  simple 
Arab  style,  in  the  striped  garments  of  Yemen,  amidst  the 
gorgeous  throng  of  nobles  arrayed  in  jewels  and  embroiderj: 
was  but  little  calculated  to  inspire  deference  in  a  youug  aiHi 
inconsiderate  prince,  brought  up  in  pomp  and  luxury,  and  » 
customed  to  consider  dignity  inseparable  from  splendor.  He 
had  no  doubt,  also,  been  schooled  for  the  interriew  bj  hii 
crafty  counsollors. 

The  audience  opened  by  a  haughty  demand  on  his  put 
through  his  interpreter,  as  to  the  object  of  their  emhutj. 
Upon  this,  one  of  their  number,  Na'man  Ibn  Muskry,  set  fbrti 
the  divine  mission  of  the  prophet  and  his  dying  comouDd  to 
enforce  his  religion  by  the  sword,  leaving  no  peaceable  altann 
tive  to  unbelievers,  but  conversion  or  tribute.  He  oonelsdeJ 
by  inviting  the  king  to  embrace  the  faith ;  if  not,  to  conseo* 
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ko  become  a  tribniary ;  if  he  should  ref use  both,  to  prefMure  fot 
battle. 

Teidegird  restrained  his  indignation,  and  answered  in 
words  which  had  probably  been  prepared  for  him.  '^Yon 
Arabs,"  said  he,  "  have  hitherto  been  known  to  us  by  report, 
as  wanderers  of  the  desert ;  your  food  dates,  and  sometimes 
liaards  and  serpents;  your  drink  brackish  water;  your 
garments  coarse  hair  cloth.  Some  of  you,  who  by  chance 
hare  wandered  into  our  realms,  have  found  sweet  water,  sa- 
Tory  food,  and  soft  raiment  They  have  carried  back  word  of 
the  same  to  their  brethren  in  the  desert,  and  now  you  come  in 
swarms  to  rob  us  of  our  goods  and  our  very  land.  Ye  arc 
like  the  starving  fox,  to  whom  the  husbandman  afforded 
shelter  in  his  vineyard,  and  who  in  return,  brought  a  troop  of 
his  brethren  to  devour  his  grapes.  Receive  from  my  gener- 
osity whatever  your  wante  require ;  load  your  camels  with  corn 
and  dates,  and  depart  in  peace  to  your  native  land  ;  but  if  you 
tarry  in  Persia,  beware  the  fate  of  the  fox  who  was  slain  by 
the  husbandman." 

The  most  age'd  of  the  Arab  envoys,  the  Sheikh  Mukair 
Ibn  Zarrarah,  replied  with  great  gravity  and  decorum,  and  an 
unaltered  conntenance.  **  Oh  king  I  all  thoa  hast  said  of  the 
Arabs  is  most  true.  The  green  lizard  of  the  desert  was  tlieir 
lometime  food ;  the  brackish  water  of  wells  their  drink  ; 
their  garments  were  of  hair  cloth,  and  they  baricd  their  in- 
(ant  daiigfaters  to  restrain  the  increase  of  their  tribes.    All 
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thin  «u  iQ  th«  dkyi  of  iguorftDOe.  Tli«j  knew  mrt  good  G 
evil.  TLey  were  guilty,  ntid  Ui«j  raffcrcil.  But  Atbli  io  hil 
mercy  scut  bis  apostle  Maliouiet,  tuid  Iu»  Kaorcd  Komn  unong 
llieui.  He  rcndcreti  th«in  into  nnd  rtlivit  Hu  ooauBWld«d 
them  to  war  with  ia6deb  until  all  abould  be  oonrorlMl  to  0» 
true  faith.  Oq  iiia  betieat  wo  conio.  AJl  we  deniand  of  tb«« 
ii  to  solcuowk'dge  that  there  a  no  Ood  b'gt  God,  anil  lliat  Ma 
honict  is  his  nposlli',  aud  to  pay  from  tliy  income  ibe  cualo* 
luary  coutrlbutiuii  of  the  Za«at,  paid  by  all  true  bcliavcre,  in 
charity  to  the  poor,  and  for  the  support  of  the  fouiily  of  Uia 
prophet.  Do  this,  aud  Dot  a  Moslem  ahail  euttu-  the  l'or«uit 
doiuiuloDB,  without  thy  leave ;  but  if  thoa  refuie  it,  and  rafuM 
to  pay  the  tribute  csnotud  from  all  unbclierera,  prepare  fur  tli« 
subjugation  of  the  sword," 
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iDto  a  good  omen  what  had  been  intended  by  the  Persian 
monareh  aa  a  soornful  taunt  "Earth,"  said  they,  '^is  the 
emblem  of  empire.  As  sorely,  oh  Saad,  as  we  deliver  thee 
these  sacks  of  earth,  so  surely  will  Allah  deliver  the  empire 
of  Persia  into  the  hands  of  true  believers." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

The  Battle  of  Kadeaa. 

Thb  hostile  armies  came  in  presence  of  each  other  on  the 
plains  of  Kadcsia  (or  K&destjah),  adjacent  to  a  canal  derived 
from  the  Euphrates.  The  huge  mass  of  the  Persian  armj 
would  have  hccn  sufficient  to  bear  down  the  inferior  number 
of  the  Moslems,  had  it  possessed  the  Grecian  or  Roman  dia* 
cipliue  ;  but  it  was  a  tumultuous  multitude,  unwieldy  from  iti 
military  pomp,  and  encumbered  by  its  splendid  trappiDgi 
The  Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  were  veteran  skirmishers  of  Uk 
desert ;  light  and  hardy  horsemen ;  dexterous  with  the  bov 
and  lance,  and  skilled  to  wheel  and  retreat,  and  to  return  agaii 
to  the  attack.  Many  individual  acts  of  prowess  took  plaei 
between  champions  of  either  army,  who  dared  each  other  U 
single  combat  in  front  of  the  hosts  when  dravm  out  in  battk 
array.  The  costly  armor  of  the  Persians,  wrought  with  gold 
and  their  belts  or  girdles  studded  with  gems,  made  them  rick 
prizes  to  their  Moslem  victors ;  while  the  Persiana,  if  Tictorioa^ 
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gakiied  nothing  from  the  rudely  ckd  warriors  of  the  dosort^ 
but  honor  and  hard  blows. 

Saad  Ibn  Abu  Wakk^  was  in  an  unfortunate  plight  for  a 
leader  of  an  army  on  such  a  momentous  occasion.  He  was 
erievously  afflicted  with  boils  in  his  reins,  so  that  he  s&i  on 
^is  horse  with  extreme  difficulty.  Still  he  animated  his  troops 
oy  his  presence,  and  gave  the  tekbir  or  battle-ery — Allah 
Achbar ! 

The  Persian  force  came  on  with  great  shouts ;  their  ele- 
phants in  the  van.  The  horses  of  the  Moslem  cavalry  recoil- 
ed at  sight  of  the  latter,  and  became  unmanageable.  A  groat 
Lumber  of  the  horsemen  dismounted  ;  attacked  the  unwieldy 
animals  with  their  swords,  and  drove  them  back  upon  their  own 
host  Still  the  day  went  hard  with  the  Moslems  ;  their  force 
being  so  inferior,  and  their  general  unable  to  take  the  lead  and 
mingle  in  the  battle.  The  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  from 
Syria,  put  them  in  new  heart,  and  they  fought  on  until  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  when  both  parties  desisted,  and  drew  off  to 
their  encampments.  Thus  ended  the  first  day's  fight,  which 
the  Persians  called  the  battle  of  Arm&th ;  but  the  Moslems, 
The  Day  of  Succor,  from  the  timely  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments. 

On  the  following  morning  the  armies  drew  out  again  in 
battle  array,  but  no  general  conflict  took  place.  Saad  was 
anable  to  mount  his  horse  and  lead  his  troops  into  action,  and 
the  Persians,  aware  of  the  reinforcements  received  by  the 
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Hodems,  were  not  dispoeed  to  proroke  a  battle.  TIm  tof 
passed  in  light  skinnishes  and  single  oomlmts  between  the 
prime  warriors  of  either  host,  who  defied  eaeh  other  to  triak 
of  skill  and  prowess.  These  oombats,  of  ooorse,  were  despe- 
rate, |knd  eommonlj  eost  the  life  of  one,  if  not  both  of  the 
eoinbatants. 

Saad  overlooked  the  field  from  the  shelter  of  a  tent,  whero 
he  sat  at  a  repast  with  his  beautiful  bride  beside  him.  Her 
heart  swelled  with  grief  at  seeing  so  many  gallant  Mosleiai 
laid  low ;  a  thought  of  the  valiant  husband  she  had  lost  passed 
across  her  mind,  and  the  unwary  ejaculation  escaped  her, 
^  Alas  !  Mosenna  Ibn  Haris,  where  art  thou  ?"  Saad  was 
stung  to  the  quick  by  what  he  conceived  a  reproach  on  hit 
courage  or  activity,  and,  in  the-  heat  of  the  moment,  struck 
her  on  the  face  with  his  dagger.  ^  To-morrow,"  muttered  be 
to  himself,  ^^  I  will  mount  my  horse." 

In  the  night  he  secretly  sent  out  a  detachment  in  the 
direction  of  Damascus,  to  remain  concealed  until  the  two  ar 
mies  should  be  engaged  on  the  following  day,  and  then  to  come 
with  banners  displayed,  and  a  great  sound  of  drum  and  trum- 
pet, as  though  they  were  a  reinforcement  hurrying  to  the  field 
of  action. 

The  morning  dawned,  but  still,  to  his  great  mortifieatioB, 
Baad  was  unable  to  sit  upon  his  horse,  and  had  to  intrust  the 
•onduct  of  the  battle  to  one  of  his  generals.  It  was  a  day  ol 
Uoody  and  obstinate  conflict ;  and  from  the  tremendous  shodt 
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of  the  enooonieriog  hosts,  was  celebrated  among  the  Arabs  as 
**  The  day  of  the  Oonoossion." 

The  arriyal  of  the  pretended  reinforcement  inspirited  the 
Moslems,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  stratagem,  and  dismayed 
the  enemy.  Bostam  urged  on  his  elephants  to  break  down 
the  Arab  host,  but  they  had  become  familiar  with  those  ani- 
mals, and  attacked  them  so  vigorously  that,  as  before,  they 
turned  upon  their  own  employers,  and  trampled  them  down  in 
their  unwieldy  flight  from  the  field. 

The  battle  continued  throughout  the  day  with  varying  for- 
tune ;  nor  did  it  cease  at  nightfall,  for  Rustam  rode  about 
among  his  troops  urging  them  to  fight  until  morning.  That 
night  was  called  by  some  the  night  of  delirium ;  for  in  the 
dark  and  deadly  struggle  the  combatants  struck  at  random, 
and  often  caught  each  other  by  the  beard :  by  others  it  wad 
called  the  night  of  howling  and  lamentation,  from  the  cries  of 
the  wounded. 

The  battle  ceased  ^ot  even  at  the  dawning,  but  continued 
until  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  whirlwind  of  dust  hid  the  armies 
from  each  other  for  a  time,  and  produced  confusion  on  the  field, 
but  it  aided  the  Moslems,  as  it  blew  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy. 
During  a  pause  in  the  conflict,  Rustam,  panting  with  heat 
and  fatigue,  and  half  blinded  with  dust,  too^  shelter  from  tho 
sun  under  a  tent  which  bad  been  pitched  near  the  water,  and 
was  surrounded  by  camels  laden  with  treasure,  and  with  the 
luzorioiis  furniture  of  the  camp.    A  gust  of  wind  whirled  the 
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cent  into  the  water.  He  then  threw  himself  upon  the  eerth 
in  the  shade  of  one  of  the  oameLi  A  hsnd  of  Arab  soldien 
came  upon  him  by  surprise.  One  of  them,  Hellftl  Ibn  Alka* 
meh  by  name,  in  his  eagerness  for  plonder,  oat  the  cords  whidi 
bound  the  burthen  on  the  cameL  A  package  of  silrer  fell 
upon  Bus  tarn  and  broke  his  spine.  In  his  agony  he  fell,  or 
threw  himself  into  the  water,  but  was  drawn  out  by  the  l^, 
his  head  stricken  off,  and  elevated  on  the  lance  of  HellfiL  The 
Persians  recognized  the  bloody  features,  and  fled  amain 
abandoning  to  the  victors  their  camp,  with  all  its  rich  furni- 
ture and  baggage,  and  scores  of  beasts  of  burden,  laden  with 
treasure  and  with  costly  gear.  The  amount  of  booty  was  in- 
calculable. 

The  sacred  standard,  too,  was  among  the  spoils.  To  the 
soldier  who  had  captured  it,  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  are 
said  to  have  been  paid  at  Saad's  command  ;  and  the  jewels, 
with  which  it  was  studded,  were  put  with  the  other  booty,  to 
be  shared  according  to  rule.  Hell&l,  too,  who  brought  the 
head  of  Rustam  to  Saad.  was  allowed  as  a  reward,  to  strip  the 
body  of  his  victim.  Never  did  Arab  soldier  make  richer  spoil 
The  garments  of  Rustam  were  richly  embroidered,  and  he 
wore  two  gorgeous  belts,  ornamented  with  jewels,  one  worth  a 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  the  other  seventy  thousand  dirhem 
of  silver. 

Thirty  thousand  Persians  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  tlue 
iMttle,  and  upwards  of  seven  thousand  Moslems.    The  leas  most 
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deplored  by  the  PeniaDS,  was  that  of  their  sacred  banner,  with 
which  they  connected  the  fate  of  the  realm. 

This  battle  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
and  the  six  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  is  said  to  be  as  famous  among  the  Arabs  as  that  of  Aj> 
bela  among  the  Greeks. 

Complaints  haviDg  circulated  among  the  troops  that  Saad 
had  not  mingled  in  the  fight,  he  summoned  several  of  the  old 
men  to  his  tent,  and,  stripping  himself,  showed  the  boils  by 
which  he  was  so  grievonsly  afflicted;  after  which  there  were 
no  farther  expressions  of  dissatisfaction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he 
found  some  means,  equally  explicit,  of  excusing  himself  to  his 
beautiful  bride  for  the  outrage  he  had  committed  upon  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Pouading  of  BaBBora. — Capture  of  the  Persian  capital. — Flight  of  Todft- 

gird  to  Holw&n. 

After  the  signal  victory  of  Kadesia,  Saad  Ibn  Abu  WakU^ 
by  command  of  the  Caliph,  remained  for  some  months  in  the 
neighborhood,  completing  the  subjugation  of  tlie  conquered 
oountry,  collecting  tax  and  tribute,  and  building  mos^pcs  in 
every  direction  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  About  the 
same  time  Omar  caused  the  city  of  Basra,  or  Bassora,  to  be 
founded  in  the  lower  part  of  Irak  Arabi,  on  that  great  river 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  This 
city  was  intended  to  protect  the  region  conquered  by  the  Moe- 
iems  about  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ;  to  cut  off  the  trade 
of  India  from  Persia,  and  to  keep  a  check  upon  Ahw&z  (a  part 
of  Susiana  or  Khusestan),  the  prince  or  satrap  of  which,  Hot- 
mus&n  by  name,  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  lato  battle  of 
Kadesia.  The  city  of  Bassora  was  founded  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  Hcgira.  by  Orwch  Ibn  Otbeh.  It  soon  gathered 
within    its   walls   great    numbers   of  inhabitants  from  the 
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fUrroundiDg  oountry;  rose  rapidly  in  importanoe,  and  has 
erer  since  been  distingaished  aa  a  mart  for  the  Indian  com* 
merce. 

Having  brought  all  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kadesia  into  complete  subjection,  Saad  Ibn  Abu  Wakk&s,  by 
command  of  the  Caliph,  proceeded  in  the  conquest  of  Persia. 
The  late  yictories,  and  the  capture  of  the  national  banner,  had 
struck  despair  into  the  hearts  of  the  Persians.  They  con- 
sidered  the  downfall  of  their  religion  and  empire  at  hand,  and 
for  a  time  made  scarcely  any  resistance  to  the  invaders.  Cities 
and  strong-holds  surrendered  almost  without  a  blow.  Babel 
is  incidentally  enumerated  among  the  captured  places ;  but 
the  once  all-powerful  Babylon  was  now  shrunk  into  such  insig- 
nificance, that  its  capture  seemed  not  worthy  of  a  boast  Saad 
crossed  the  Tigris  and  advanced  upon  Madayn,  the  Persian 
capital  His  army,  on  departing  from  Kadesia,  had  not  ex* 
cceded  twenty  thousand  men,  having  lost  many  by  battle,  and 
more  by  disease.  Multitudes,  however,  from  the  subjugated 
cities,  and  from  other  parts,  joined  his  standard  while  on 
the  march',  so  that,  as  he  approached  Madayn,  his  forces 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 

There  was  abundance  of  troops  in  Madayn,  the  wreoks  of 
vanquished  armies  and  routed  garrisons,  but  there  was  no  one 
capable  or  willing  to  take  the  general  command.  All  seemed 
paralysed  by  their  fears.  The  king  summoned  his  counsellors 
about  him,  but  their  only  advice  was  to  fly.     ^  Khorasan  and 
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Kermin  are  Btill  youra,"  said  they,  ^  let  qb  depari  vUle  «i 
may  do  so  iu  safety ;  why  Bhould  we  remaio  kere  to  be  mide 
oaptives  ?" 

Yezdegird  hesitated  to  take  this  craven  adyiee ;  bat  more 
from  weakness  and  indecision  of  character  than  from  any 
manly  repugnance.  He  wayered  and  lingered,  until  what 
might  have  been  an  orderly  retreat  became  a  shameful  fliglit 
When  the  invaders  were  within  one  day's  march  of  his  oipiul, 
he  ordered  his  valuables  to  be  packed  upon  beasts  of  burthen, 
and  set  off,  with  a  worthless  retinue  of  palace  minions,  attend- 
ants, and  slaves,  male  and  female,  for  Holw&n,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Medean  hills.  His  example  was  followed  throughout  the 
city.  There  was  hurry  and  tumult  in  every  part  Fortunite 
was  he  who  had  a  camel,  or  ahorse,  or  an  ass,  to  load  with  hii 
most  valuable  effects  ;  such  as  were  not  so  provided,  took  what 
they  could  on  their  shoulders  ;  but,  in  such  a  hasty  and  panie* 
stricken  flight,  where  personal  safety  was  the  chief  concern, 
little  could  be  preserved ;  the  greater  part  of  their  ricbef 
remained  behind.  Thus  the  wealthy  Madayn,  the  once  famous 
Ctesiphon,  which  had  formerly  repulsed  a  Roman  army,  thoogb 
furnished  with  battering  rams  and  other  warlike  engines,  was 
abandoned  without  a  blow  at  the  approach  of  these  nomad 
warriors. 

As  Saad  entered  the  deserted  city,  he  gased  with  wonder 
and  admiration  at  its  stately  edifices,  surrounded  by  vineyards 
and  gardens,  all  left  to  his  mercy  by  the  flying  ownera    Ii 
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pfaraa  exultation  Le  repeated  aloud  a  passage  of  the  Koran^ 
alluding  to  the  abandonment  by  Pharaoh  and  his  troops  olf 
Uieir  habitations,  when  they  went  in  pursuit  of  the  children  of 
Israel  ^  How  many  gardens  and  fountains,  and  fields  of  com 
and  fair  dwellings,  and  other  sources  of  delight  did  they  leave 
behind  them  !  Thus  we  dispossessed  them  thereof,  and  gave 
the  same  for  an  inheritance  to  another  people.  Neither  heaven 
nor  earth  wept  for  them.     They  were  unpiticd."* 

The  deserted  city  was  sacked  and  pillaged.  One  may  ima> 
gine  the  sacking  of  such  a  place  by  the  ignorant  hordes  of  the 
desert  The  rude  Arabs  beheld  themselves  surrounded  by 
treasures  beyond  their  conception  ;  works  of  art,  the  value  of 
which  they  could  not  appreciate,  and  articles  of  luxury  which 
moved  their  ridicule  rather  than  their  admiration.  In  roving 
through  the  streets  they  came  to  the  famous  palace  of  the 
Khosrus,  begun  by  Kob&d  Ibn  Firuz,  and  finished  by  his  son 
Nushirwan,  constructed  of  polished  marble,  and  called  the 
white  palace,  from  its  resplendent  appearance.  As  they  gazed 
at  it  in  wonderment,  they  called  to  mind  the  prediction  of  Ma* 
homet,  when  he  heard  that  the  haughty  monarch  of  Persia  had 
torn  his  letter :  ^  Even  so  shall  Allah  rend  his  empire  in 
pieces."  ^Behold  the  white  palace  of  Khosru,"  cried  the 
Moslems  to  one  another  1  "'  This  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
propheoy  of  the  apostle  of  God  I" 

*  Koran,  ehapter  xzhr. 
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entered  the  loftj  portal  of  the  pakoe  with  iedugi «( 
devotion.  His  first  act  was  to  make,  his  salaam  and  prostn- 
tions,  and  prononnce  the  confession  of  faith  in  its  deserted 
lialls.  He  then  took  note  of  its  contents,  and  protected  if 
from  the  rayage  of  the  soldiery,  by  making  it  his  headqnarten 
It  was  furnished  throughout  with  oriental  luxury.  It  W 
wardrobes  filled  with  gorgeous  apparel  In  the  armory  were 
weapons  of  all  kinds,  magnificently  wrought :  a  coat  of  mail 
and  sword,  for  state  occasions,  bedecked  with  jewels  of  ineil* 
culable  value ;  a  silver  horseman  on  a  golden  horse,  and  a 
golden  rider  on  a  silver  camel,  all  likewise  studded  witk 
jewels. 

In  the  vaults  were  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones ;  with  money,  the  vast  amount  of  which,  tbougli 
stated  by  Arabian  historians,  we  hesitate  to  mention. 

In  some  of  the  apartments  were  gold  and  silver  vesscli 
filled  with  oriental  perfumes.  In  the  magasines  were  stored 
exquisite  spices,  odoriferous  gums,  and  medicinal  dniga 
Among  the  latter  were  quantities  of  camphor,  which  tbe 
Arabs  mistook  for  salt,  and  mixed  with  their  food. 

In  one  of  the  chambers  was  a  silken  carpet  of  great  siaa 
which  the  king  used  in  winter.  Art  and  expense  had  beeo 
lavished  upon  it  It  was  made  to  represent  a  garden.  The 
leaves  of  the  plants  were  emeralds ;  the  fiowers  were  embror 
dered  in  their  natural  colors,  with  pearls  and  jewels  and  pre- 
oions  stones  *  the  fountains  were  wrought  with  diamonds  and 
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■ipphirea,  to  represent  the  sparkling  of  their  watem  The 
vilae  of  the  whole  was  beyond  caloolation. 

The  hall  of  audienoe  surpassed  every  other  part  in  magnifi* 
•enee.  The  yaulted  roof,  says  PHerbolot,  resembled  a  firma* 
ment  deeked  with  golden  spheres,  each  with  a  corresponding 
BOTemcnt.  so  as  to  represent  the  planets  and  the  signs  of  the 
SSodiao.  The  throne  was  of  prodigious  grandeur,  supported 
on  silver  columns.  Above  it  was  the  crown  of  Khosru  Nashir- 
wmn,  suspended  by  a  golden  chain  to  bear  the  immense  weight 
of  its  jewels,  but  contrived  to  appear  as  if  on  the  head  of  the 
monarch  when  seated. 

A  mule  is  said  to  have  been  overtaken,  on  which  a  trusty 
officer  of  the  palace  was  bearing  away  some  of  the  jewels  of 
the  crown,  the  tiara  or  diadem  of  Yczdegird,  with  his  belt  and 
scimetar  and  bracelets. 

Saad  appointed  Omar  Ibn  Muskry  to  take  charge  of  all 
the  spoils  for  regular  distribution,  and  criers  were  sent  about 
to  make  proclamation  that  the  soldiers  should  render  in  their 
booty  to  that  officer.  Such  was  the  enormous  amount  that, 
after  a  fifth  had  been  set  apart  for  the  Caliph,  the  remainder, 
divided  among  sixty  thousand  men,  gave  each  of  them  twelve 
hundred  dirhcms  of  silver. 

It  took  nine  hundred  heavily  laden  camels  to  convey  to 
Medina  the  Caliph's  fifth  of  the  spoil,  among  which  the  ear* 
pet)  the  clothing,  and  regalia  of  the  king  were  included.  Th^ 
people  of  Medina,  though  of  late  years  accustomed  to  the  riob 
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is  said,  flocked  from  the  West,  from  Yemen,  and  from  Egypt, 
to  parchaBe  the  costly  stuffs  captured  from  the  Persians.  It 
was  like  the  yoltorcs,  winging  their  way  from  all  parts  of  the 
heavens,  to  gcrge  on  the  relics  of  a  hunting  camp. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Captoie  ol  JiilallL.— Flight  of  Yexdegird  to  Ret— Foanding  ol  Cvk.- 
Saad  receiTes  a  serere  rebuke  from  the  Caliph  for  hie  magnifioenee. 

8'AAD  Ibn  Abu  Wakkas  would  fain  have  pursued  Yesd^rd  to 
Holw&n,  among  the  hills  of  ancient  Media,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge  ;  but  he  was  restrained  bj  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  kepi 
a  cautious  check  from  Medina  upon  his  conquering  generals ; 
fearful  that  in  the  flush  and  excitement  of  victory,  thej  might 
hurry  forward  beyond  the  reach  of  succor.  By  the  commaDd 
of  Omar,  therefore,  he  remained  with  his  main  army  in  Mi- 
dayn,  and  sent  his  brother  Hashem  with  twelve  thousand  mea 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  monarch.  Hashem  found  a  large 
force  of  Persians,  relics  of  defeated  armies,  assembled  in  Jl- 
lul&,  not  far  from  Holw&n,  where  they  were  disposed  to  make 
a  stand.  He  laid  siege  to  the  place,  but  it  was  of  great 
strength  and  maintained  a  brave  and  obstinate  defence  for  fii 
months,  during  which  there  were  eighty  assaulta  At  lengtk 
the  garrison  being  reduced  by  famine  and  inoessant  fightiBg 
and  the  commander  slain,  it  surrendered. 
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Teid^ird  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Jftlnlft  abandoned 
the  city  of  Holw&n,  leaving  troops  there  under  a  general 
named  Habesh,  to  check  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  pkct^ 
of  refuge  which  he  now  sought  was  the  city  of  Rei,  or  Ral, 
the  Rhages  of  Arrian  ;  the  Rhaga  and  Rhagcia  of  the  Greek 
geographers ;  a  city  of  remote  antiquity,  contemporary,  it  is 
said,  with  Nineveh  and  Ecbatana,  and  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Tobit ;  who,  we  are  told,  travelled  from  Nineveh  to  Rages, 
a  city  of  Medea.  It  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Parthian 
kings  in  days  of  yore.  In  his  flight  through  the  mountfiins, 
the  monarch  was  borne  on  a  chair  or  litter  between  mules ; 
travelling  a  station  each  day  and  sleeping  in  the  litter. 
Habesh,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  was  soon  defeated,  and 
followed  him  in  his  flight 

Saad  again  wrote  to  the  Caliph,  urging  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  follow  the  Persian  king  to  his  place  of  refuge 
among  the  mountains,  before  he  should  have  time  to  assemble 
another  army ;  but  he  again  met  with  a  cautious  check.  ^  You 
have  this  year,"  said  the  Caliph,  ^<  taken  Sawad  and  Irak ;  for 
Holw&n  is  at  the  extremity  of  Irak.  That  is  enough  for  the 
present.  The  welfare  of  true  believers,  is  of  more  value  than 
booty."     80  ended  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Hegira. 

The  climate  of  Madayn  proving  unhealthy  to  his  troops, 
and  Saad  wishing  to  establish  a  fortified  camp  in  the  midst  of 
hiB  victories,  was  ordered  by  the  Caliph  to  seek  some  favorable 
fito  on  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  whero  there  was 
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f/ttti  tir,  «  ««I1  vml«r«d  pUin  ud  plesty  of  grui  bt  iht 

8ud  chat*  for  tb«  porpoM  the  jiShge  of  Ca&,  vliiek,  w- 
•Drding  b>  MoJetn  tndlttao,  «u  Um  *po4  wbcra  NmIi  ds 
Mrked  ID  tbc  Ark  Tlw  Artlw  hither  pretend  that  the 
Mrpral  afW  tempting  Kre  vu  buiUhcd  to  thia  pbee.  Hanca, 
the;  nj,  tli«  ^le  umI  tr«aetierj  for  wliieli  lh«  tncs  nT  Ciib 
■n  provcrbUL  This  ntjr  livcaaia  an  wlebnttd  rbal  iLo  Eu- 
phnm  vxa  at  one  tuaa  (^erall;  dMMMnioated  KaW  Cob, 
or  iti«  rirer  of  CnEiL  The  niisl  WHieAl  ctianctera  of  tlig 
Arabic  alphabet  are  taniwd  OoSe  to  the  pmmt  day 

In  building  Ci)fk,Ba(4t  of  tlie  ttaav,  marlilo  sod  tiahn 
for  the  priDcipal  cdilW0  were  iiimiDbml  from  the  rnini  ul 
Mada%-n  ;  there   beb^  roeh  a  Mucity  of  tkoM  nalariali  h 
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lo  give  Saad  a  salutary  rebuke.  On  arriving  at  Gu£i|  Mar 
hornet  caused  a  great  quantity  of  wood  to  be  heaped  against 
the  door  of  the  Kiosk,  and  set  fire  to  it  When  Saad  eame 
forth  in  amazement  at  this  outrage,  Mahomet  put  into  his 
hands,  the  following  letter  from  the  Caliph  : 

'^  I  am  told  thou  hast  built  a  lofty  palace,  like  to  4iiat  of 
the  Khosrus,  and  decorated  it  with  a  door  taken  from  the 
latter ;  with  a  view  to  have  guards  and  chamberlains  stationed 
about  it  to  keep  ofif  those  who  may  come  iu  quest  of  justice  or 
tasifltance,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  Khosrus  before  thee.     In 

00  doing  thou  hast  departed  from  the  ways  of  the  prophet  (on 
whom  be  benedictions),  and  hast  fallen  into  the  ways  of  the 
Persian  monarchs.  Know  that  the  Khosrus  have  passed  from 
their  palace  to  the  tomb ;  while  the  prophet,  from  his  lowly 
habitation  on  earth,  has  been  elevated  to  the  highest  heaven. 

1  have  sent  Mahomet  Ibn  Muslemah  to  burn  thy  palace.  In 
this  world  two  houses  are  sufficient  for  thee ;  one  to  dwell  in. 
the  other  to  contain  the  treasure  of  the  Moslems." 

Saad  was  too  wary  to  make  any  opposition  to  the  orders  of 
the  stern-minded  Omar ;  so  he  looked  on  without  a  murmur  as 
his  stately  Kiosk  was  consumed  by  the  flames.  He  even  of- 
fered Mahomet  presents,  which  the  latter  declined,  and  re- 
turned to  Medina.  Saad  removed  to  a  different  part  of  the 
city,  and  built  a  more  modest  mansion  for  himself,  and  another 
fi>r  the  treasury. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  founding  of  Cufa,  the  Caliph 
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Omar  married  0mm  Kolsam,  the  daughter  of  Ali  and  Jh6m^ 
and  granddaughter  of  the  prophet  Thla  drew  him  in  it3l 
closer  bonds  of  friendship  and  confidence  with  Ali ;  who  witk 
:Othman  shared  his  conncils,  and  aided  him  in  managing  bom 
Medina  the  rapidly  accumulating  aflBairs  of  the  Moska 
empire. 

It  must  be  always  noted,  that  however  stem  and  stiiol 
may  appear  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  Omar,  he  was  rigidly 
impartial  in  enforcing  them ;  and  one  of  his  own  sons,  hsfiig 
been  found  intoxicated,  received  the  twenty  bastinadoes  on  iki 
soles  of  the  feet^  which  he  had  decreed  for  offeneei  of  iki 
kind. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Ww  mUh  Uonntizin,  the  Satrap  of  Ahwiz. — His  conqaest  and  oonveriiuii. 

The  foanding  of  the  city  of  BasBora  bad  given  great  annoy- 
RDoe  and  uneasiness  to  Hormuz^n,  the  satrap  or  vicoroy  of 
Ahw&ij  or  Susiana.  His  province  lay  between  Babylonia  and 
Farsistan,  and  he  saw  that  tliis  rising  city  of  the  Arabs  was 
intended  as  a  check  upon  him.  His  province  was  one  of  tho 
richest  and  most  important  of  Persia,  producing  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  and  wheat  It  was  studded  with  cities,  which  the  histo- 
rian Tabari  compared  to  a  cluster  of  stars.  In  the  centre 
stood  the  metropolis  Susa ;  one  of  the  royal  resorts  of  the 
Persian  kings,  celebrated  in  scriptural  history,  and  said  to 
possess  the  tomb  of  tho  prophet  Daniel  It  was  once  adorned 
with  palaces  and  courts,  and  parks  of  prodigious  extent, 
though  now  all  is  a  waste,  "^  echoing  only  to  the  roar  of  the 
lion,  or  yell  of  the  hysena.'' 

Here  Hormuz&n,  the  satrap,  emulated  the  state  and  luxury 
of  a  king.     He  was  of  a  haughty  spirit,  priding  himself  upon 
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foiU'esB  of  Ahwfti,  or  Sosa.  For  six  montiiB  he  wm  belea* 
guered,  during  which  time  there  were  many  sallies  and  assaults, 
tnd  hard  fighting  on  both  sides.  At  length,  Bar&  Ibn  M&lek 
was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  besiegers.  He  had  been  an 
uspecial  favorite  of  the  prophet,  and  there  was  a  superstitious 
feeling  concerning  him.  He  manifested  at  all  times  an  indif- 
ference to  life  or  death ;  always  pressed  forward  to  the  place  of 
^danger,  and  every  action  in  which  he  served  was  successful 

On  his  taking  the  command,  the  troops  gathered  round 
him.  ^  Oh  Bar& !  swear  to  overthrow  these  infidels,  and  the 
Most  High  will  favor  us." 

Bar&  swore  that  the  place  would  be  taken,  and  the  infidels 
put  to  flight,  but  that  he  would  fall  a  martyr. 

In  the  very  next  assault,  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow  sped 
by  Hormuz&n.  The  army  took  his  death  as  a  good  omen. 
"  One-half  of  his  oath  is  fulfilled,"  said  they,  ^  and  so  will  be 
the  other." 

Shortly  afterward  a  Persian  traitor  came  to  Abu  Shebrah, 
who  had' succeeded  to  the  Moslem  command,  and  revealed  a 
secret  entrance  by  a  conduit  under  the  castle,  by  which  it  was 
supplied  with  water.  A  hundred  Moslems  entered  it  by  night, 
threw  open  the  outward  gates,  and  let  in  the  army  into  the 
oourt-yards.  Hormuz&n  was  ensconced,  however,  in  a  strong 
tower,  or  keep,  from  the  battlements  of  which  he  held  a  parley 
with  the  Moslem  commander.  ^  I  have  a  thousand  expert 
archers  with  me,"  said  he,  ^^  who  never  miss  their  aim.    By 
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efery  arrow  they  diaehmige,  yoa  will  lose  a  man.  Afoil  Ail 
aselcsa  ncrifice.  Let  me  depart  in  honor ;  ^fe  ae  mk 
conduet  to  the  Caliph,  and  let  him  diapoae  of  me  ai  ki 
plcaaes." 

It  was  agreed.  Hormui&n  was  treated  with  respeet  u 
lie  issued  from  his  fortress,  and  was  sent  under  an  eteort 
to  Medina.  He  maintained  the  air  of  one  not  eondneleJ 
as  a  prisoner,  hut  attended  hj  a  guard  of  honor.  Ai  ki 
approached  the  city  he  halted,  arrayed  himself  in  sofflpte* 
ous  apparel,  with  his  jewelled  belt  and  regal  crown,  and  in  thii 
guise  entered  the  gates.  The  inhabitants  gaxcd  in  astoniik- 
ment  at  such  unwonted  luxury  of  attire. 

Omar  was  not  at  his  dwelling  ;  he  had  gone  to  the  moeqae 
HormuzfUi  was  conducted  thither.  On  approaching  the  sacred 
edifice,  the  Caliph's  cloak  was  seen  hanging  against  the  wall, 
while  he  himself,  arrayed  in  patched  garments,  lay  asleep  witk 
his  staff  under  his  head.  The  officers  of  the  escort  seated 
Uiemselves  at  a  respectful  distance  until  he  should  awake 
**'  This,"  whispered  they  to  Hormuiin,  "  is  the  prince  of  tnu 
believers." 

"■  This  the  Arab  king !"  said  the  astonished  satrap ;  ^  and 
is  this  his  usual  attire  ?"  '*  It  is."  ^*  And  does  he  sleep  thu 
without  guards  ?"  "  He  does  ;  he  comes  and  goes  alone ;  and 
lies  down  and  sleeps  where  he  pleases."  ^  And  can  he  admin- 
ister justice,  and  conduct  affairs  without  officers  and  messenr 
gers  and  attendauts  ?"     ^  Even  so,"  was  the  reply.    *^ 
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ionlaimed  Hormoito,  at  length,  ^  is  the  oondition  of  a  pro^ 
phet,  but  not  of  a  king."  ^  Ho  b  not  a  prophet,"  was  the  reply 
^  hot  he  acts  like  one." 

As  the  Caliph  awoke  he  recognised  the  officers  of  thci 
eseort.  ^  What  tidings  do  yon  bring  ?"  demanded  he. — ^  Bat 
who  is  this  so  extravagantly  arrayed?"  rubbing  his  eyes 
as  they  fell  upon  the  embroidered  robes  and  jewelled 
3rown  of  the  satrap.  ^'  This  is  HormuzSn,  the  king  of  Ah* 
fffti."  "  Take  the  infidel  out  of  this  place  "  cried  he,  turning 
away  his  head.  '*  Strip  him  of  his  riches,  and  put  on  him  the 
riches  of  Islam." 

Hormuzftn  was  accordingly  taken  forth,  and  in  a  little  time 
was  brought  again  before  the  Caliph,  clad  in  a  simple  garb  of 
the  striped  cloth  of  Yemen. 

The  Moslem  writers  relate  various  quibbles  by  which  Hor- 
muzdn  sought  to  avert  the  death  with  which  he  was  threatened, 
for  having  slain  Bar&  Ibn  M&lek.  He  craved  water  to  allay 
his  thirst  A  vessel  of  water  was  brought  Affecting  to  ap- 
prehend immediate  execution :  "  Shall  I  be  spared  until  ] 
have  drunk  this?"  Being  answered  by  the  Caliph  in  the 
affirmative,  he  dashed  the  vessel  to  the  ground.  ^  Now,"  said 
he,  ''you  cannot  put  me  to  death,  for  I* can  never  drink  the 
water."     . 

The  straightforward  Omar,  however,  was  nov  to  be  caught 
by  a  quibble.  ^  Your  cunning  will  do  you  no  good,"  said  he 
"  Nothing  will  save  you  but  to  embrace  Islamism."     Tht 
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haughty  Honnm&n  wis  aabdued.  He  made  the  prnftiMina  d 
fiuth  in  due  style,  and  was  at  once  enrolled  among  true  W 
lievers. 

He  resided  thenceforth  in  Medina ;  received  rich  presents 
frcm  the  Caliph,  and  sabsequently  gave  him  much  servicetbk 
information  and  advice  in  his  prosecation  of  the  war  witk 
Persia.  The  conquest  of  Ahw&s  was  completed  in  the  0100- 
teenth  year  of  the 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Baad  iupended  firom  the  eommand. — A  Persian  anny  aflsembled  at  NefaA* 
vend.— Coancfl  at  the  moaqoe  of  Medina. — Battle  of  Neh&vend. 

Omar,  u  we  hmve  Been,  kept  a  jealous  and  vigilant  eye  upon 
hia  distant  generals;  being  constantly  haunted  by  the  fear 
that  they  would  become  corrupted  in  the  rich  and  luxurious 
countries  they  were  invading,  and  lose  that  Arab  simplicity 
which  he  considered  inestimable  in  itself,  and  all-essential 
to  the  success  of  the  cause  of  Islam.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  reproof  he  had  given  to  Saad  Ibn  Abu  Wakk&s  in 
burning  down  his  palace  at  Cufa,  complaints  still  reached 
him  that  the  general  affected  the  pomp  of  a  Caliph,  that  he 
was  unjust  and  oppressive ;  unfair  in  the  division  of  spoils,  and 
slow  in  conducting  military  concerns.  These  charges  proved, 
for  the  most  part,  unfounded,  but  they  caused  Saad  to  be  sus- 
pended from  his  command  until  they  could  be  investigated. 

When  the  news  reached  Yczdegird  at  Rei  that  tke  Moslem 
general  who  had  conquered  at  Kadesia,  slain  Rustam,  captured 
Uadayn,  and  driven  himself  to  the  mountains,  was  deposed 
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from  tlie  command  he  conceived  fresh  hopes,  and  wrote  letteii 
to  all  the  provinces  jet  onoonquered,  calling  on  the  inhalMt 
ants  to  take  up  arms  and  make  a  grand  effort  for  the  silnp 
tion  of  the  empire.  NehlLvend  was  appointed  as  the  pliei 
where  the  troops  were  to  assembla  It  was  a  place  of  gntft 
antiquity,  founded,  says  tradition,  by  Noah,  and  called  afta 
him,  and  was  about  fifteen  leagues  from  Hamad&n,  the  andent 
Ecbatana.  Here  troops  gathered  together  to  the  number  oi 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Omar  assembled  his  counsellors  at  the  mosque  of  Medioi, 
and  gave  them  intelligence,  just  received,  of  this  great  annar 
ment  ^'  This,"  said  he.  ''  is  probably  the  last  great  effort  of 
the  Persians.  If  we  defeat  them  now  they  will  never  be  able 
to  unite  again."  He  expressed  a  disposition,  therefore,  to  take 
the  command  in  person.  Strong  objections  were  advanoei 
"Assemble  troops  from  various  parts,"  said  Othman ;  *^b«t 
remain,  yourself,  either  at  Medina,  Cufa,  or  Holw&n,  to  send 
reinforcemen*^  if  required,  or  to  form  a  rallying  point  ftf 
the  Moslems,  if  defeated."  Others  gave  different  counael 
At  length  the  matter  was  reforrad  to  Abbas  Ibn  Abd  al  Mo- 
tMleb,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  sagest  heads  for  couxim) 
in  the  tribe  of  Korcish.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Caliph  should  remain  in  Medina,  and  give  the  command  of  the 
campaign  #o  Nu'mSin  Ibn  Mukry,  who  was  already  in  Ahwfti 
where  he  had  been  ever  since  Saad  had  sent  him  thither  from 
Irak.     It  is  singular  to  see  the  fate  of  the  once  mighty  and 
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magnifioent  empires  of  the  Orient,  Syria,  Ghaldea,  Babylonifti 
and  the  dominions  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  thus  debated  and 
decided  in  the  mosqne  of  Medina,  by  a  handful  of  gray-headed 
Arabs,  who  bat  a  few  years  prcvioasly  had  been  homeless 
fngiliTes. 

Orders  were  now  sent  to  Nu'm&n  to  march  to  NehiWcnd 
and  reinforcements  joined  him  from  Medina,  Bassora,  and 
Ca&.  His  force,  when  thus  collected,  was  bat  moderate,  bat 
it  was  made  up  of  men  hardened  and  sharpened  by  incessant 
warfare,  rendered  daring  and  confident  by  repeated  victory, 
and  led  by  able  officers.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  ten 
thousand  men  from  Sawad,  Holw&n,  and  other  places,  many 
of  whom  were  tributaries. 

The  Persian  army  now  collected  at  Neh&yend  was  com- 
manded by  Firuziu ;  he  was  old  and  infirm,  but  full  of  intel- 
ligence and  spirit,  and  the  only  remaining  general  considered 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  such  a  force,  the  best  generals  having 
fidlen  in  battle.  The  veteran,  knowing  the  impetuosity  of  the 
Arab  attack,  and  their  superiority  in  the  open  field,  had  taken 
a  strong  position,  fortified  his  camp,  and  surrounded  it  with  a 
deep  moat  filled  with  water.  Here  he  determined  to  tire  oat 
the  patience  of  the  Moslems,  and  await  an  opportunity  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow. 

Nn'm&n  displayed  his  forces  before  the  Persian  camp,  and 
repeatedly  offered  battle,  but  the  cautious  veteran  was  not  to  bo 
drawn  out  of  his  intrenchments.     Two  months  elapsed  witb 
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oat  any  action,  and  the  Moslem  troops,  as  Fimidn  had  fm 
seen,  began  to  grow  diacontented,  and  to  murmur  at  Mr 
generaL 

f  A  stratagem  was  now  resorted  to  by  Nn'mAn  to  draw  eat 
he  enemy.  Breaking  up  his  camp,  he  made  a  hastj  retrctt 
leaving  behind  him  many  articles  of  little  Talu&  The  stnter 
gem  sucoeeded.  The  Persians  sallied,  though  cautiooslT.  m 
pursuit  Nu'm&n  continued  his  feigned  retreat  for  another 
day,  still  followed  by  the  enemy.  Having  drawn  them  to  a 
si:^cient  distance  from  their  fortified  camp,  he  took  up  a  poi- 
tion  at  nightfall  ^  To-morrow,"  said  he  to  his  troops,  ^  hefim 
the  day  reddens,  be  ready  for  battle.  I  have  been  with  tk 
prophet  in  many  conflicts,  and  he  always  commenced  battk 
after  the  Friday  prayer." 

The  following  day,  when  the  troops  were  drawn  oat  ii 
order  of  battle,  he  made  this  prayer  in  their  presence.  *^  M 
Allah  !  sustain  this  day  the  cause  of  Islamism ;  give  us  ti^ 
tory  over  the  infidels,  and  grant  me  the  glory  of  martyrdos.' 
Then  turning  to  his  officers,  he  expressed  a  presentiment  tktl 
he  should  fall  in  the  battle,  and  named  the  person  who,  ii 
such  case,  should  take  the  command. 

He  now  appointed  the  signal  for  battl&  ^  Three  tinei,' 
said  he,  "  I  will  cry  the  tekblr,  and  each  time  will  shake  ■) 
standard.  At  the  third  time  let  every  one  fidl  on  as  I  ditC 
do."  He  gave  the  signal,  Allah  Achbarl  Allah  Achbar! 
Allah  Achbar !     At  the  third  shaking  of  the  standard.  ^ 
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tekbtr  was  responded  by  the  army,  and  the  air  was  rent  by 
Che  oniTereal  shout  of  Allah  Achbar  I 

The  shock  of  the  two  armies  was  terrific ;  they  were  soon 
enToloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  in  which  the  sound  of  scime- 
lars  and  battle-axes  told  the  deadly  work  that  was  going  on ; 
while  the  shouts  of  Allah  Achbar  continued,  mingled  with  furi- 
ona  eries  and  execrations  of  the  Persians,  and  dismal  groans 
of  the  wounded.  In  an  hour  the  Persians  were  completely 
routed.  ^  Oh  Lord !"  exclaimed  Nu'mdn  in  pious  ecstasy, 
■my  prayer  for  victory  has  been  heard :  may  that  for  martyr- 
dom be  likewise  favored  !" 

He  advanced  his  standard  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but  at 
the  same  moment  a  Parthian  arrow  from  the  flying  foe  gave 
him  the  death  he  coveted.  His  body,  with  the  face  covered, 
was  conveyed  to  his  brother,  and  his  standard  given  to  Ha- 
dlfah,  whom  he  had  named  to  succeed  him  in  the  command. 

The  Persians  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter.  Firu- 
iftn  fled  towards  Hamadun,  but  was  overtaken  at  midnight  as 
he  was  ascending  a  steep  hill,  embarrassed  among  a  crowd  of 
mules  and  camels  laden  with  the  luxurious  superfluities  of  a 
Persian  camp.  Here  he  and  several  thousand  of  his  soldiers 
and  camp-followers  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  booty  was  im- 
mense. Forty  of  the  mules  were  found  to  be  laden  with 
honoy ;  which  made  the  Arabs  say  with  a  sneer,  that  Firuz&n's 
army  was  clogged  with  its  own  honey,  until  overtaken  by  the 

true  believers.    The  whole  number  of  Persians  slain  in  this 
VOL.  n.  12 
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batde,  which  sealed  the  &te  of  the  empire,  ia  nid  to  hm 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand.  It  took  plaee  in  tka 
twenty-first  year  of  the  Hcgira,  and  the  year  641  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  was  commemorated  among  Moslems,  as  '^  The 
Victory  of  Victories." 

On  a  day  subsequent  to  the  battle,  a  man  mounted  on  la 
ass,  rode  into  the  camp  of  Hadlfeh.  He  was  one  who  had 
served  in  the  temples  of  the  fire-worshippers,  and  was  in  graU 
consternation,  fearing  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  fitnatic  Moslema 
^  Spare  my  life,"  said  he  to  Hadlfeh,  ''  and  the  life  of  another 
person  whom  I  shall  designate,  and  I  will  deliver  into  your 
hands  a  treasure  put  under  my  charge  by  Yezdegird  when  he 
fled  to  Rci."  His  terms  being  promised,  he  produced  a  sealed 
box.  On  breaking  the  seal,  Hadlfeh  found  it  filled  with  n* 
bies  and  precious  stones  of  various  colors,  and  jewels  of  great 
price.  He  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of  what  appeared  to 
him  incalculable  riches.  ^  These  jewels,"  said  he,  "  have  oot 
been  gained  in  battle,  nor  by  the  sword  ;  we  have,  therefore,  do 
right  to  any  share  in  them."  With  the  concurrence  of  hii 
officers,  therefore,  he  sent  the  box  to  the  Caliph  to  be  retained 
by  himself  or  divided  among  the  true  believers  as  he  should 
think  proper.  The  officer  who  conducted  the  fifth  part  of  the 
spoils  to  Medina,  delivered  the  box,  and  related  its  history  to 
Omar.  The  Caliph,  little  skilled  in  matters  of  luxury,  and 
holding  them  in  supreme  contempt,  gazed  with  an  ignorant  cr 
scornful  eye  at  the  imperial  jewels,  and  refused  to  reoeiTO 
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tliem.  ^  Ton  know  not  what  these  things  are/*  said  he 
•*•  Neither  do  I ;  but  they  justly  belong  to  those  who  slew  tho 
iufidels,  and  to  no  one  else."  He  ordered  the  officer,  there- 
fore, to  depart  forthwith  and  carry  the  box  back  to  Hadifeh, 
The  jewels  were  sold  by  the  latter  to  the  merchants  who  fol- 
lowed the  camp,  and  when  the  proceeds  were  divided  among 
the  troops,  each  horseman  received  for  his  share  four  thousand 
pieoes  of  gold. 

Far  other  was  the  conduot  of  the  Caliph  when  he  received 
the  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  victory  at  Ncbavend.  His 
first  inquiry  was  after  hi^'bld  companion  in  the  faith,  Nu'm&n, 
*^  May  God  grant  you  and  him  mercy  1"  was  the  reply.  ^  He 
has  become  a  martyr  !" 

Omar,  it  is  said,  wept.  He  next  inquired  who  also  were 
martyr&  Several  were  named  with  whom  he  was  acquainted ; 
bat  many  who  were  unknown  to  him.  "  If  I  know  them  not," 
said  he,  piously  quoting  a  text  of  the  Koran,  <-  Grod  does  I" 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Captofc  of  Hamadto ;  of  Rei.— ^lyugation  of  TabariBtii ;  if  kmMlfak 
—Campaign  among  the  Cancaaaian  moantaicat 

The  Persian  troops  who  had  survive  the  signal  defeat  of  R* 
nii^n,  assembled  their  broken  forces  near  the  citj  of  Himt' 
d^u ;  but  were  soon  routed  again  by  a  detachment  sent  agaiut 
them  by  Hadifeh,  who  had  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Nehi- 
vend.  They  then  took  refuge  in  Hamad&n,  and  ensooneed 
themselves  in  its  strong  fortress  or  citadel 

Hamad&n  was  the  second  city  in  Persia  for  grandeur,  tad 
was  built  upon  the  site  of  Ecbatana,  in  old  times  the  prioei* 
pal  city  of  the  3Icdes.  There  were  more  Jews  amoDg  its  in- 
habitants than  were  to  be  found  in  any  other  city  of  Pcrsiit 
and  it  boasted  of  possessing  the  tombs  of  £sther  and  Morde 
cai.  It  was  situated  on  a  steep  eminence,  down  the  sides  of 
which  it  descended  into  a  fruitful  plain,  watered  by  streiKi 
pushing  down  from  the  lofty  Orontes,  now  Mount  Elwand. 
The  place  was  commanded  by  Habesh,  the  same  general  who 
had  been  driven  from  Holw&n  after  the  flight  of  Yesdegird 
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Habash  sought  an  inteiriew  with  Hadlfeh,  at  his  enoampment 
at  Neh&vend,  aad  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him ;  but  it 
was  a  fraudulent  one,  and  intended  merely  to  gain  time.  Re- 
turning to^Hamad&n,  he  turned  the  whole  city  into  a  fortress, 
and  assembled  a  strong  garrison,  being  reiDforcod  from  the 
neighboring  province  of  Azerbij&n. 

On  being  informed  of  this  want  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  of  Hamad&n,  the  Caliph  Omar  dispatched  a 
strong  force  against  the  place,  led  by  an  able  officer  named 
Nu'haim  Ibn  Mukrin.  Habesh  had  more  courage  than  cau- 
tion. Confident  in  the  large  force  he  had  assembled,  instead 
of  remaining  within  his  strongly  fortified  city,  he  sallied  forth 
and  met  the  Moslems  in  open  field.  The  battle  lasted  for 
three  days,  and  was  harder  fought  than  even  that  of  Neh&vend, 
but  ended  in  leaving  the  Moslems  triumphant  masters  of  the 
once  formidable  capital  of  Media. 

Nu'haim  now  marched  against  Rei,  late  the  place  of  refuge 
of  Yezdegird.  That  prince,  however,  had  deserted  it  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  a  noble  named 
Siy&wesh  Ibn  Barham.  Hither  the  Persian  princes  had  sent 
troops  from  the  yet  unconquered  provinces,  for  Siy&wesh  had 
nobly  offered  to  make  himself  as  a  buckler  to  them,  and  oon- 
quer  or  fall  in  their  defeuce.  His  patriotism  was  unavailing ; 
treachery  and  corruption  were  too  prevalent  among  the  Per- 
uana Zain,  a  powerful  noble  resident  in  Rei,  and  a  deadly 
enemy  of  Siy&wesh  conspired  to  admit  two  thousand  Moslems 
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in  at  one  gate  of  the  city,  at  the  time  when  its  gaOaat  g»- 

Tcmor  was  making  a  sally  by  another.  A  soene  of  tnmnlt  sad 
oarnage  took  place  in  the  streets,  where  both  armies  engiged 
in  deadly  conflict  The  patriot  Siy&wesh  was  slain  with  i 
groat  part  of  his  troops ;  the  city  was  captured  and  sacked, 
and  its  citadel  destroyed,  and  the  traitor  Zain  was  rewarded 
for  his  treachery  by  being  made  governor  of  the  rained 
place. 

Nu'haim  now  sent  troops  in  different  directions  sgiinit 
Kumish,  and  Damegh&n,  and  Jurgan  (the  ancient  Hircania), 
and  Tabaristan.  Thev  met  with  feeble  resistance.  The  as 
tional  spirit  was  brol^en ;  even  the  national  religion  was  ne&rlj 
at  an  end.  ^  This  Persian  religion  of  ours  has  become  ohso* 
lete,"  said  Farkham,  a  military  sage,  to  an  assemblage  of  com- 
manders, who  asked  his  advice ;  '^  the  new  religion  is  carrying 
every  thing  before  it;  my  advice  is  to  make  peace  and  ptj 
tribute."  His  advice  was  adopted.  All  Tabaristan  became 
tributary  in  the  annual  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dirhemi. 
with  the  condition  that  the  Moslems  should  levy  no  troops  in 
that  quarter. 

Azerblj&n  was  next  invaded ;  the  country  which  had  sent 
troops  to  the  aid  of  Hamad&n.  This  provinoe  lay  north  of 
flei  and  Hamad&n,  and  extended  to  the  Rocky  Caucasus.  It 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Magians  or  Fire-worshippers,  wlieit 
they  had  their  temples,  and  maintained  their  perpetual  fira 
Oenoe  the  name  of  the  country,  Azer  signifying  fire.    Tht 
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prinoea  of  the  oountry  made  an  ineffectual  stand;  tbeii 
annj  was  defeated;  the  altars  of  the  fire-worshippers  were 
overturned ;  their  temples  destroyed,  and  Azerbtjan  won. 
The  arms  of  Islam  had  now  been  carried  triumphantly  to 
the  very  defiles  of  the  Caucasus ;  those  mountains  were  yet  to 
bo  subdued.  Their  rocky  sierras  on  the  east  separated  A.zer 
bij&n  from  Haziz  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  on  the 
north  from  the  vast  Sarmatian  regions.  The  passes  through 
these  mountains  were  secured  of  yore,  by  fortresses  and  walls 
and  iron  gates,  to  bar  against  irruptions  from  the  shadowy 
land  of  Oog  and  Magog,  the  terror  of  the  olden  time,  for  by 
these  passes  had  poured  in  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  north, 
''  a  mighty  host  all  riding  upon  horses,"  who  lived  in  tents, 
worshipped  the  naked  sword  planted  in  the  earth,  and  deco- 
rated their  steeds  with  the  scalps  of  their  enemies  slain  in 
battle.* 

*  By  ttome  Gog  and  Magog  are  taken  in  an  allegorical  aenae,  aignifjring 
the  princes  of  heathendom,  enemies  of  saints  and  the  church. 

According  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  Gog  was  the  king  of  Magog ;  Ma- 
gog signifying  the  people,  and  Gog  the  king  of  the  coontry.  They 
are  names  that  loom  vaguely  and  fearfully  in  the  dark  denunciations  of 
the  prophets ;  and  in  the  olden  time  inspired  awe  throughout  the  eastern 
world. 

The  Arabs,  says  Lane,  call  Gog  and  Magog,  Y&jCkj  and  MAjdij,  and  ny 
they  are  two  nations  or  tribes  descended  from  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah ;  or, 
■8  othcn  write,  Gog  is  a  tribe  of  the  Turks,  and  Magog  those  of  Gilan ; 
die  Gcli  and  the  Gele  of  Ptolemy  and  Strabo.     They  made  their  irraptioiif 
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Detacbments  of  Moslems  under  diffnreni  leadeii 
ted  the  defiles  of  these  monntains  and  made  themsdTSS 


Into  the  neighboring  countries  in  the  spring,  and  cmiried  off  ill  Jie  fivn  o 
the  earth. — Salet  Koran,  note  to  ch.  18. 

According  to  Moslem  belief,  a  great  irruption  of  Gog  and  Magog  ii  tc 
be  one  of  the  signs  of  the  latter  days,  forerunning  the  resurrectioo  and  finsl 
iadgment  They  are  to  come  from  the  north  in  a  mighty  oost,  eoveraig 
the  land  as  a  cloud ;  so  that  when  subdaed,  their  shields  and  biidden,UMii 
bows  and  arrows  and  quivers,  and  the  staves  of  their  epears,  shall  hnkk 
the  (aithful  with  fuel  for  seven  years. — All  which  is  evidently  derived  horn 
the  oook  of  the  prophet  E^kiel ;  with  which  Mahomet  had  been  laade 
acquainted  by  his  Jewish  instructors. 

The  Koran  makes  mention  of  a  wall  built  as  a  protection  agaios 
these  fearful  people  of  the  north  by  Dhu'lkameim,  or  the  Two  Homed ;  by 
whom  some  suppose  is  meant  Alexander  the  Great,  others  a  Peraiao  kin| 
of  the  first  race,  contemporary  with  Abraham. 

And  they  said,  O  Dhu'lkameim,  verily,  Gog  and  Magog  wasK  tbe 

land He  answered,  I  will  set  a  strong  wall  between  you  and  tboa- 

Bring  me  iron  in  large  pieces,  until  it  fill  up  the  space  between  tbe  tvo 
sides  of  these  mountains.  And  he  said  to  the  workmen.  Blow  with  joar 
bellows  until  it  make  the  iron  red  hot ;  and  bring  me  molten  brass,  that  I 
may  pour  upon  it  Wherefore,  when  this  wall  was  finished,  Gog  and  Ma 
gog  :ould  not  scale  it,  neither  could  they  dig  through  it — Sal^t  Afraa, 
chap.  18. 

The  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Persians, aawii 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Derbend,  which  was  then  besieged,  tk 
mins  of  a  wall  which  went  up  hill  and  down  dale,  along  the  CaiicasM,aB4 
was  said  to  extend  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Caspian  It  was  fortified  frao 
place  to  place,  by  towers  or  castles.  It  was  eighteen  Roastan  itades  ii 
he^ht ;  built  of  stones  laid  up  dry ;  some  of  them  three  ella  long  and  f«7 
wide     The  color  of  the  stones,  and  the  traditions  of  the  coontiy. 
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ten  of  the  Derbends,  or  mountain  barriers.  One  of  the  moit 
important^  and  which  cost  the  greatest  straggle,  was  a  city  or 
fortress  called  by  the  Persians  Der-bend  ;  hy  the  Turks  De- 
mir  Gapi  or  the  Gkite  of  Iron,  and  by  the  Arabs  Bab-el-abw&b 
(the  Gkite  of  Gates).  It  guards  a  defile  between  a  proinon< 
tory  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  A  suporsti 
tious  belief  is  still  connected  with  it  by  the  Moslems.  Origi- 
nally it  had  three  gates ;  two  only  are  left ;  one  of  these  hah 
nearly  sunk  into  the  earth ;  they  say  when  it  disappears  the 
day  of  judgment  will  arrive. 

Abda'lrahman  Ibn  Rablah,  one  of  the  Moslem  command- 
ers who  penetrated  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  was  appointed 
by  Omar  to  the  command  of  the  Derbends  or  passes,  with 
orders  to  keep  vigilant  watch  over  them ;  for  the  Caliph  was 
in  continual  solicitude  about  the  safety  of  the  Moslems  on 
these  remote  expeditions,  and  was  fearful  that  the  Moslem 
troops  might  be  swept  away  by  some  irruption  from  the 
north. 

Abda'lrahman,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Caliph,  made  a 
compact  with  Shahr-Zad,  one  of  the  native  chiefs,  by  which  the 
latter,  in  consideration  of  being  excused  from  paying  tribute, 
undertook  to  guard  the  Derbends  against  the  northern  hordes. 
The  Arab  general  had  many  conversations  with  Shahr-Zad 

«  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  The  Arabs  and  Persians  said  that  it  was  bnili 
tgahuft  the  invasions  of  Gog  and  Magog. — See  Dravels  in  tkt  BaH,  If 
Sir  TViUinm  Outley. 
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about  the  mountaiDS,  which  are  favored  regiona  of  Peniaa 
romance  and  fable.  His  imagination  was  fired  with  what  hi 
was  told  about  the  people  beyond  the  Derbends,  the  AllAid 
and  the  Rub  ;  and  about  the  great  wall  or  barrier  of  T&jAj 
and  M&jClj,  built  to  restrain  their  inroads. 

In  one  of  the  stories  told  by  Shahr-Zad,  the  reader  will 
perceive  the  germ  of  one  of  the  Arabian  tales  of  Sindbad  Um 
Sailor.  It  is  recorded  to  the  following  purport,  by  Tabari,  the 
Persian  historian  :  ^^  One  day  as  Abda'lrahman  was  seated  hj 
Shahr-Zad,  conversing  with  him,  he  perceived  upon  his  finger 
a  ring  decorated  with  a  ruby,  which  burned  like  fire  in  the 
daytime,  but  at  night  was  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  ^  It  came.' 
said  Shahr-zad,  *  from  the  wall  of  YfijOj  and  MiljOj  ;  from  ji 
king  whose  dominions  between  the  mountains  is  traversed  bj 
the  wall.  I  sent  him  many  presents,  and  asked  but  one  mby 
in  return.*  Seeing  the  curiosity  of  Abda'lrahman  aroused,  he 
scut  for  the  man  who  had  brought  the  ring,  and  commanded 
him  to  relate  the  circumsUnces  of  his  errand. 

"  *  When  I  delivered  the  presents  and  the  letter  of  Shahr* 
Zad  to  that  king/  said  the  man,  ^  he  called  his  chief  falconer, 
and  ordered  him  to  procure  the  jewel  required.  The  falconer 
kept  an  eagle  for  three  days  without  food,  until  he  was  nearlj 
starved  ;  he  then  took  him  up  into  the  mountains  near  the 
wall,  and  I  accompanied  him.  From  the  summit  of  one  of 
these  mountains,  we  looked  down  into  a  deep  dark  chasm  like 
an  abyss.      The  falconer  now  produced  a  piece  of  tinted 
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meat ;  tlirew  it  iBto  the  ravine,  and  let  loose  the  eagle.  He 
nrept  down  after  it ;  pounced  upon  it  as  it  reached  the  ground, 
and  returning  with  it,  perched  upon  the  hand  of  the  falconer 
The  ruby  which  now  shines  in  that  ring  was  found  adhering 
to  the  meat.' 

^  Abda'lrahman  asked  an  account  of  the  wall  '  It  is  builU 
replied  the  man,  '  of  stone,  iron,  and  brass,  and  extends  down 
one  mountain  and  up  another.'  '  This,'  said  the  devout  and 
all-believing  Abda'lrahman,  '  must  be  the  very  wall  of  whieh 
the  Almighty  makes  mention  in  the  Koran.' 

"  He  now  inquired  of  Shahr-Zad  what  was  the  value  of  the 
ruby.  *•  No  one  knows  its  value,'  was  the  reply ;  '  though 
presents  to  an  immense  amount  had  been  made  in  return  for 
it^  Shahr-Zad  now  drew  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  offertd 
it  to  Abda'lrahman,  but  the  latter  refused  to  accept  it,  saying 
that  a  gem  of  that  value  was  not  suitable  to  him.  '  Had  you 
been  one  of  the  Persian  kings,'  said  Shahr-Zad,  '  you  would 
have  taken  it  from  me  by  force ;  but  men  who  conduct  like 
jon  will  conquer  all  the  world.'  " 

The  stories  which  he  had  heard,  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Abda'lrahman,  that  he  resolved  to  make  a  foray  into  the  mys- 
terious country  beyond  the  Derbends.  Still  it  oould  only  be 
of  a  partial  nature,  as  he  was  restrained  from  venturing  far 
by  the  cautious  injunctions  of  Omar.  ^  Were  I  not  fearful 
•f  displeasing  the  Caliph,"  said  he,  ^  I  would  push  forward 
even  to  Y&jftj  and  M&jOj,  and  make  converts  of  all  the  infldeU  * 
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On  iBsaiiig  from  the  monntams,  he  found  lumaelf  ftBiOBg  a 
barharooB  people,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Torks,  who  i&* 
habited  a  region  of  country  between  the  Enxine  and  the  Cai- 
pian  seas.  A  soldier  who  followed  Abda'lrahman  in  this  finy 
gave  the  following  account  of  these  people  to  the  Caliph  oi 
his  return  to  Medina.  ^  They  were  astonished,"  said  he,  ^  il 
our  appearance,  so  different  from  their  old  enemies  tht 
Persians,  and  asked  us,  '  Are  you  angels,  or  the  sons  of 
Adam  V  to  which  we  replied,  we  are  sons  of  Adam ;  but 
the  angels  of  heaven  are  on  our  side  and  aid  us  in  oar  wa^ 
fere." 

The  infidels  forbore  to  assail  men  thus  protected ;  one, 
however,  more  shrewd  or  dubious  than  the  rest,  stationed  him- 
salf  behind  a  tree,  sped  an  arrow  and  slew  a  Moslem.  The 
delusion  was  at  an  end ;  the  Turks  saw  that  the  straDgen 
were  mortal,  and  from  that  time  there  was  hard  fighting. 
Abda'lrahman  laid  siege  to  a  place  called  Belandscher,  thecit} 
or  strong-hold  of  the  Bulgarians  or  Huns,  another  semi-barbt* 
reus  and  warlike  people  like  the  Turks,  who,  like  them  had 
not  yet  made  themselves  world-famous  by  their  conquering 
migrations.  The  Turks  came  to  the  aid  of  their  neighbors; 
a  severe  battle  took  place,  the  Moslems  were  defeated,  and 
Abda'lrahman  paid  for  his  daring  enterprise  and  romantic  eo- 
riosity  with  his  life.  The  Turks,  who  still  appear  to  have  rt- 
tained  a  superstitious  opinion  of  their  unknown  invaderii 
preserved  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  general  as  a  relie,  and 
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tteeted  a  shrine  in  honor  of  it^  at  which  they  naed  to  put  up 
their  prayers  for  rain  in  time  of  drought 

The  troops  of  Abda'lrahman  retreated  within  the  Der- 
bcnds ;  his  brother  Selman  Ibn  Rabiah  was  appointed  to  sno- 
coed  him  in  the  command  of  the  Caucasian  passes,  and  thus 
ended  the  unfortunate  foray  into  the  land  of  Grog  and  Hagog. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  Caliph  Omar  aasaannated  hy  a  fire-worahipper. — Ilk  cfaantttt- 

Othman  elected  Caliph. 

The  life  and  reign  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  distinguished  hy  suck 
great  and  striking  events,  were  at  length  brought  to  a  saddeo 
and  sanguinary  end.  Among  the  Persians  who  had  been 
brought  as  slaves  to  Medina,  was  one  named  Firuz.  of  the  sect 
of  the  Magi,  or  fire-worshippers.  Being  taxed  daily  by  bii 
master  two  pieces  of  silver  out  of  his  earnings,  he  complained 
of  it  to  Omar  as  an  extortion.  The  Caliph  inquired  into  hii 
condition,  and,  finding  that  he  was  a  carpenter,  and  expert  ii 
the  construction  of  windmills,  replied,  that  the  man  who  ex 
celled  in  such  a  handicraft  could  well  afford  to  pay  two  dir 
hems  a  day.  "  Then,"  muttered  Firuz.  ^  I'll  construct  * 
windmill  for  you  that  shall  keep  grinding  until  the  day  o^ 
judgment."  Omar  was  struck  with  his  menacing  air.  "The 
slave  threatens  me,"  said  he,  calmly.  "  If  I  were  dii- 
posed  to  punish  any  one  on  suspicion.  I  should  take  off  hif 
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head  f  he  suffered  him,  howeyer,  to  depart  without  farther 
notice. 

Three  days  afterwards,  as  he  was  praying  in  the  mosqae, 
Firus  entered  suddenly  and  stabbed  him  thrice  with  a  dagger. 
The  attendants  rushed  upon  the  assassin.  He  made  furious 
resistance,  slew  some  and  wounded  others,  until  one  of  his 
assailants  threw  his  vest  over  him  and  seized  him,  upon  which 
he  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart  and  expired.  Religion  may 
have  had  some  share  in  prompting  this  act  of  violence ;  per- 
haps revenge  for  the  ruin  brought  upon  his  native  country. 
^  Ood  be  thanked,"  said  Omar,  "  that  he  by  whose  hand  it 
was  decreed  I  should  fall,  was  not  a  Moslem  1" 
9  The  Caliph  gathered  strength  sufficient  to  finish  the  prayer 
in  which  he  bad  been  interrupted  ;  ^'  for  be  who  deserts  his 
prayers,"  said  he,  '^  is  not  in  Islam."  Being  taken  to  his  house, 
he  languished  three  days  without  hope  of  recovery,  but  could 
Dot  be  prevailed  upon  to  nominate  a  successor.  ^^  I  cannot 
presume  to  do  that,"  said  he,  ^^  which  the  prophet  himself  did 
rot  do."  Some  suggested  that  he  should  nominate  his  son 
AbdallaL  ''  Omar's  family,"  said  he,  ^  has  had  enough  in 
Omar,  and  needs  no  more."  He  appointed  a  council  of  six 
persons  to  determine  as  to  the  succession  after  his  decease; 
all  of  whom  he  considered  worthy  of  the  Caliphat ;  though  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  choice  would  be  either  Ali  or 
Othnutn.  ''  Shouldst  thou  become  Caliph,"  said  he  to  All, 
^do  not  favor  thy  relatives  above  all  others,  nor  place  the 
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houM  of  Huohem  on  the  nook  of  all  mankind  ;*  and  lie  gi?c 
the  same  cantion  to  Othman  in  reepeot  to  the  fiunflj  d 
Omeya. 

Calling  for  ink  and  paper,  he  wrote  a  letter,  as  hia  last  tn- 
tament,  to  whosoever  might  be  his  successor,  full  of  ezoellent 
y>unsel  for  the  upright  management  of  affiiirs,  and  the  promo 
tion  of  tho  faith.  He  charged  his  son  Abdallah  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  as  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  Islamism,  to 
repay  eighteen  thousand  dirhems  which  he  had  borrowed  out 
of  the  public  treasury.  All  present  protested  against  this  u 
unreasonable,  since  the  money  had  been  expended  in  relief  of 
the  poor  and  destitute,  but  Omar  insisted  upon  it  as  his  Itft 
will.  He  then  sent  to  Ayesha  and  procured  permission  of  hir 
to  be  buried  next  to  her  father  Abu  Bekcr. 

Ibn  Abbas  and  Ali  now  spoke  to  him  in  words  of  comfort, 
setting  forth  the  blessinp;s  of  Islam,  which  had  crowned  his 
administration,  and  that  he  would  leave  no  one  behind  bin 
who  could  charge  him  with  injustice.  "  Testify  this  for  me," 
said  he,  earnestly,  ^  at  the  day  of  judgment."  They  gave  hiii 
their  hands  in  promise :  but  he  exacted  that  they  should  give 
him  a  vrritten  testimonial,  and  that  it  should  be  buried  witk 
him  in  the  grave. 

Having  settled  all  his  worldly  affairs,  and  given  direetionf 
about  his  sepulture,  he  expired,  the  seventh  day  after  hb  aastf- 
sination,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  after  a  triumphant 
reign  of  ten  years  and  six  months. 
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Hb  death  was  rashly  and  bloodily  reyenged,  Mahomet 
Ebn  Abu  Beker,  the  brother  of  Ayesha,  and  imbued  with  her 
mischief-makiDg  propensity,  persuaded  Abdallah,  the  son  ol 
Omar,  that  his  Other's  murder  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy ; 
Firuz  having  been  instigated  to  the  act  by  his  daughter  Lulu, 
a  Christian  named  Dschofeine,  and  Hormuz&n,  the  once 
haughty  and  magnificent  Satrap  of  Susiana.  In  the  transport 
of  his  rage,  and  instigated  by  the  old  Arab  principle  of  blood 
revenge,  Abdallah  slew  all  three  of  the  accused  ;  without  re- 
flecting on  the  improbability  of  Hormuzlln,  at  least,  being 
accessory  to  the  murder;  being,  since  his  conversion,* in  close 
friendship  with  the  late  Caliph  ;  and  his  adviser,  on  many  oo- 
casions,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Persian  war. 

The  whole  history  of  Omar  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
nmn  of  great  powers  of  mind,  inflexible  integrity,  and  i  igid 
justice.  He  was,  more  than  any  one  else,  the  founder  0/ 
the  Islam  empire ;  confirming  and  carrying  out  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  prophet ;  aiding  Abu  Bekcr  with  his  counsels 
daring  his  brief  Caliphat ;  and  establishing  wise  regulations 
for  the  strict  administration  of  the  laws  throughout  the  rap- 
idly-extending bounds  of  the  Moslem  conquests.  The  rigid 
hand  which  he  kept  upon  his  most  popular  generals  in  the 
midst  of  their  armies,  and  in  the  most  distant  scenes  of  their 
triumphs,  give  signal  evidence  of  his  extraordinary  capacity 
to  rule.'  In  the  simplicity  of  his  habits,  and  his  contempt  for 
all  pomp  and  luxury,  he  emulated  the  example  of  the  prophet 
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and  Abu  Beker.  He  endeayored  inoeasantlj  to  impnH  lb 
merit  and  policy  of  the  same  in  his  letters  to  his  genenk 
^  Beware  "  he  would  say,  ^  of  Persian  luxury  both  in  food  tod 
raiment.  Keep  to  the  simple  habits  of  your  country,  and 
Allah  wiL  continue  you  yictorious ;  depart  from  them,  and  he 
will  reyerse  your  fortunes."  It  was  his  strong  conTiction  oc 
the  truth  of  this  policy,  which  made  him  so  severe  in  pan- 
ishing  all  ost3ntatious  style  and  luxurious  indulgence  in  hii 
officers. 

Some  of  his  ordinances  do  credit  to  his  heart  as  well  u 
his  head,  fie  forbade  that  any  female  captive  who  had  borne 
a  child  should  be  sold  as  a  slave.  In  his  weekly  distributioai 
of  the  surplus  money  of  his  treasury,  be  proportioned  tbem  to 
the  wants,  not  the  merits  of  the  applicants.  ^  God,"  said  he, 
"  has  bestowed  the  good  things  of  this  world  to  relieve  oar  ne* 
cessitie.i,  not  to  reward  our  virtues :  those  will  be  rewarded 
in  another  world." 

One  of  the  early  measures  of  his  reign  was  the  assigning 
pensions  to  the  most  faithful  companions  of  the  prophet,  ind 
those  who  had  signalized  themselves  in  the  early  service  of  tbe 
faith.  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  had  a  yearly  pension 
of  200,000  dirhems  ;  others  of  his  relatives  in  graduated  pro- 
portions ;  those  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Be- 
der  5000  dirhems;  pensions  of  less  amount  to  those  who  bsd 
distinguished  themselves  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  Sack 
of  the  prophet's  wives  was  allowed  ten  thousand  dirhems  year 
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1/,  and  Ayeaha  twelve  thouB&nd.  Hasan  and  Hosein,  Jhe  Bona 
of  All  and  grandsons  of  the  prophet,  had  each  a  pension  of 
five  thousand  dirhems.  On  any  one  who  fonnd  fault  with 
these  disbursements  out  of  the  public  wealth,  Omar  invoked 
the  curse  of  Allah. 

He  was  the  first  to  establish  a  chamber  of  accounts  or  ex- 
ohequer ;  the  first  to  date  events  from  the  Hegira  or  flight  of 
the  prophet;  and  the  first  to  introduce  a  coinage  into  the 
Moslem  dominions ,  stamping  the  coins  with  the  name  of  the 
reigning  Caliph,  and  the  words,  '^  There  is  no  God  but 
God." 

During  his  reign,  we  are  told,  there  were  thirty-six  thou- 
sand towns,  castles,  and  strong-holds  taken  ;  but  he  was  not  a 
wasteful  conqueror.  He  founded  new  cities  ;  established  im- 
portant marts ;  built  innumerable  mosques,  and  linked  the 
newly  acquired  provinces  into  one  vast  empire  by  his  iron 
inflexibility  of  purpose.  As  has  well  been  observed,  ''his 
Caliphat,  crowned  with  the  glories  of  its  triple  conquest  of 
Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  deserves  to  be  distinguished  as  the 
heroic  age  of  Saracen  history.  The  gigantic  foundations  of 
the  Saracenic  power  were  perfected  in  the  short  space  of  less 
than  ten  years."  Let  it  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  this 
great  conqueror,  this  great  legislator,  this  magnanimous  sov- 
ereign, was  originally  a  rude  half  instructed  Arab  of  Meooa 
Well  may  we  say  in  regard  to  the  early  champions  of  Islam, 
'^  there  were  giants  in  those  days.** 
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After  the  death  of  Omar,  the  six  persona  met  together 
whom  he  had  named  as  a  counoil  to  elect  hie  saooeflBor.  The} 
were  AH,  Othman,  Telha,  Ibn  Obeid'allah  (Mahomet's  son  iih 
ixw)j  Zobcir,  Abdalrahmau  Ibn  Awf,  ind  Saad  Ibn  Aba  WiJl* 
K&s.  They  had  all  been  personally  intimate  with  Mahomet) 
nd  were  therefore  styled  the  companions. 

After  much  discussion  and  repeated  meetings  the  Galiplnt 
was  offered  to  Ali,  on  condition  that  he  would  promise  to 
goyern  according  to  the  Koran  and  the  traditions  of  Mahomet| 
and  the  regulations  established  by  the  two  seniors  or  elden; 
meaning  the  two  preceding  Caliphs  Abu  Beker  and  Omar. 

Ali  replied,  that  he  would  govern  according  to  tho  Konn 
and  the  authentic  traditions  ;  but  would,  in  all  other  respects, 
act  according  to  his  own  judgment,  without  reference  to  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  seniors.  This  reply  not  being  satisfactory  to  the 
council,  they  made  the  same  proposal  to  Othman  Ibn  Affikn, 
who  assented  to  all  the  conditions,  and  was  immediately 
elected,  and  installed  three  days  after  the  death  of  his  prede- 
cessor. He  was  seventy  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  ele^ 
tion.  He  was  tall  and  swarthy,  and  his  long  gray  beard  wy 
tinged  with  henna  He  was  strict  in  his  religious  duties; 
fasting,  meditating,  and  studying  the  Koran ;  not  so  simple 
in  his  habiti^^iusi-  his  predecessors,  but  prone  to  expense  aad 
lavish  of  his  riches.  His  bountiful  spirit,  however,  was  evineej 
at  times  in  a  way  that  gained  him  much  popularity.  In  s 
time  of  famine  he  had  supplied  the  poor  of  Medina  with  oon 
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He  hmd  porohased  at  great  cost  the  ground  aboat  the  mosqae 
of  Medina,  to  giye  room  for  houses  for  the  prophet's  wives. 
He  had  contributed  six  hundred  and  fifty  camels  and  fifty 
horMS  for  the  campaign  against  Tabuc. 

He  derived  much  respect  among  zealous  Moslems  for  hav 
ing  married  two  of  the  prophet's  daughters ;  and  for  having 
been  in  both  of  the  Hegiras,  or  flights,  the  first  into  Abys- 
sinia, the  second,  the  memorable  flight  to  Medina.  Mahomet 
used  to  say  of  him,  ^  Each  thing  has  its  mate,  and  each  man 
his  associate :  my  associate  in  paradise  is  Othman." 

Scarcely  was  the  new  Caliph  installed  in  office,  when  the 
retaliatory  punishment  prescribed  by  the  law  was  invoked 
upon  Obeid'allah,  the  son  of  Omar,  for  the  deaths  so  rashly 
inflicted  on  those  whom  he  had  suspected  of  instigating  his 
father's  assassination.  Othman  was  perplexed  between  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  the  odium  of  following  the  murder  of  the 
father  by  the  execution  of  the  son.  He  was  kindly  relieved 
from  his  perplexity  by  the  suggestion,  that  as  the  act  of  Obeid- 
'allah  took  place  in  the  interregnum  between  the  Caliphat  ^ 
of  Omar  and  Othman,  it  did  not  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  either.  Othman  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  quibble; 
Obeid'allah  escaped  unpunished,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  onoe 
magnificent  Hormuztn  and  his  fellow-victims  remained  on- 
Avenged 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Cmcluson  of  the  Peniaii  conquest. — Fli^t  and  death  of  Yeadqgird. 

The  proud  empire  of  the  Khosras  had  receired  its  dettb* 
blow  during  the  vigorous  Caliphat  of  Omar;  what  signs  of 
life  it  yet  gave  were  but  its  dying  struggles.  The  Moslems, 
led  by  able  generals,  pursued  their  conquests  in  different  direo- 
tious.  Some,  turning  to  the  west,  urged  their  triumphant  way 
through  ancient  Assyria ;  crossed  the  Tigris  by  the  bridge  of 
Mosul,  passing  the  ruins  of  mighty  Nineveh  as  unheedingly  as 
they  had  passed  those  of  Babylon  ;  completed  the  subjugation 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  planted  their  standards  beside  those  oi 
their  brethren  who  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Syria. 

Others  directed  their  course  into  the  southern  and  eastern 
provinces,  following  the  retreating  steps  of  Tezdcgird.  A  fiat 
issued  by  the  late  Caliph  Omar  had  sealed  the  doom  of  that 
unhappy  monarch.  ^  Pursue  the  fugitive  king  wherever  he 
^^J  go,  until  you  have  driven  him  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  1" 

Teidegird,  after  abandoning  Rei,  had  led  a  wandering  Jfe, 
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ehifUng  from  eity  to  city  and  proyinee  to  proyinoe,  still  flying 
at  the  approach  of  danger.  At  one  time  we  hear  of  him  in 
the  splendid  city  of  Ispahan ;  next  among  the  mountains  of 
Farsistan,  the  original  Persis,  the  cradle  of  the  conquerors  of 
Asia ;  and  it  is  another  of  the  lessons  furnished  hy  history,  to 
see  the  last  of  the  Khosrus  a  fugitive  among  those  mountains 
whence,  in  foregone  times,  Cyrus  had  led  his  hardy  but  frugal 
and  rugged  bands  to  win,  by  force  of  arms,  that  vast  empire 
which  was  now  falling  to  ruin  through  its  effeminate  degeneracy. 

For  a  time  the  unhappy  monarch  halted  in  Istakar,  the 
pride  of  Persia,  whore  the  tottering  remains  of  Persepolis,  and 
its  hall  of  a  thousand  columns,  speak  of  the  ancient  glories  of 
the  Persian  kings.  Here  Tezdcgird  had  been  fostered  and 
concealed  during  his  youthful  days,  and  here  ho  came  near 
being  taken  among  the  relics  of  Persian  magnificence. 

From  Farsistan  be  was  driven  to  Kerman,  the  ancient 
Carmania ;  thence  into  Korassan ;  in  the  northern  part  of 
which  vast  province  he  took  breath  at  the  city  of  Merv,  or 
Merou,  on  the  remote  boundary  of  Bactriana.  In  all  his  wan- 
derings he  was  encumbered  by  the  shattered  pageant  of  an 
oriental  court,  a  worthless  throng  which  had  fled  with  him  from 
Hadayn,  and  which  he  had  no  means  of  supporting.  At 
Menr  he  had  four  thousand  persons  in  his  train  ;  all  minions 
of  the  palace,  useless  hangers-on,  porters,  grooms,  and  slaves  ] 
together  with  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  their  female 
attendants 
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In  this  remote  haltiDg-pkce  he  devoted  himself  to  bnll- 
tng  a  fire-teraple ;  in  the  meantime  he  wrote  letters  to  BMh  of 
the  cities  and  provinces  as  were  jet  nnoonqnered,  exhortiBg 
bis  goyernors  and  generals  to  defend,  piece  by  pieee,  tk 
fragments  of  empire  which  he  had  deserted. 

The  city  of  Ispahan,  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  of  hk 
orown,  was  well  garrisoned  by  wrecks  of  the  army  of  Ndil 
vend,  and  might  have  made  brave  resistance ;  bat  its  governor. 
Kadeskan,  staked  the  fortunes  of  the  place  upon  a  single  eom* 
bat  with  the  Moslem  commander  who  had  invested  it,  and 
capitulated  at  the  first  shook  of  lances ;  probably  through  soum 
traitorous  arrangement 

Ispahan  has  never  recovered  from  that  blow.  Modern 
travellers  speak  of  its  deserted  streets,  its  abandoned  palaeei, 
its  silent  bazaars.  ^  I  have  ridden  for  miles  among  its  raina," 
says  one,  ^without  meeting  any  living  creature,  excepting, 
perhaps,  a  jackal  peeping  over  a  wall,  or  a  fox  running  into  his 
hole.  Now  and  then  an  inhabited  house  was  to  be  seen,  tin 
owner  of  which  might  be  assimilated  to  Job's  forlorn  mia 
dwelling  in  desolate  cities,  and  in  houses  which  no  man  inhalh 
iteth  ;  which  are  ready  to  become  heaps." 

Istakar  made  a  nobler  defence.  The  national  pride  of  the 
Persians  was  too  much  connected  with  this  city,  once  their 
boast,  to  let  it  fall  without  a  struggle.  There  was  another 
gathering  of  troops  from  various  parts ;  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  are  said  to  have  united  under  the  standard 
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of  Sluih-r^,  the  patriotic  governor.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The 
Persians  were  again  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle ;  Sbah-rcg  was 
slain,  and  Istakar,  the  ancient  Persepolis,  once  almost  the 
inistress  of  the  Eastern  world,  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Arabian  Caliph. 

The  course  of  Moslem  conquest  now  turned  into  the  vast 
{iroyinoe  of  Khorassan  ;  subdued  one  part  of  it  after  another, 
and  approached  the  remote  region  where  Yezdegird  had  taken 
refuge.  Driven  to  the  boundaries  of  his  dominions,  the  fugi- 
tive monarch  crossed  the  Oxus'(the  ancient  Oihon)  and  the 
sandy  deserts  beyond,  and  threw  himself  among  the  shepherd 
hordes  of  Scythia.  His  wanderings  are  said  to  have  extended 
to  the  borders  of  Tshin,  or  China,  from  the  emperor  of  which 
be  sought  assistance'. 

Obscurity  hangs  over  this  part  of  his  story :  it  is  affirmed 
that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  aid  from  the  great  Khan  of  the 
Tartars,  and,  re-crossing  the  Oihon,  was  joined  by  the  troops 
of  Balkh  or  Bactria,  which  province  was  still  unsubdued  and 
loyaL  With  these  he  endeavored  to  make  a  stand  against  his 
unrelenting  pursuers.  A  slight  reverse,  or  some  secret  treach- 
ery, put  an  end  to  the  adhesion  of  his  barbarian  ally.  The 
Tartar  chief  returned  with  his  troops  to  Turkestan. 

Yezdegird's  own  nobles,  tired  of  following  his  desperate 
fortunes,  now  conspired  to  betray  him  and  his  treasures  into 
the  hands  of  the  Moslems  as  a  price  for  their  own  safety.  He 
«nui  at  that  time  at  Merv,  or  Merou,  on  the  Oxus,  called  Mo- 
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rou  al  Roud,  or  '  Meroa  of  the  River,'  to  distimgiuih  it  froa 
Meron  in  Khorassan.  DiscoToririg  the  intended  treachery  of 
his  nobles,  and  of  the  governor  of  the  place,  he  caused  his 
slaves  to  let  him  down  with  cords  from  a  window  of  his  palace 
and  fled,  alone  and  on  foot,  under  cover  of  the  night  At  Ui/ 
break  of  day  he  found  himself  near  a  milL  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  only  eight  miles  from  the  city,  and  offered  the  miller 
his  ring  and  bracelets,  enriched  with  gems,  if  he  would  fenj 
him  across  the  stream.  The  boor,  who  knew  nothing  of  jewdi) 
demanded  four  silver  oboli,  or  drachms,  the  amount  of  a  da/i 
earnings,  as  a  compensation  for  leaving  his  work.  While  they 
were  debating,  a  party  of  horsemen,  who  were  in  pursuit  of 
the  king,  came  up  and  clove  him  with  tlieir  scimetars.  An- 
other account  states  that,  exhausted  and  fatigued  with  Uie 
weight  of  his  embroidered  garments,  he  sought  rest  and  con- 
cealment in  the  mill,  and  that  the  miller  spread  a  mat,  oo 
which  he  laid  down  and  slept.  His  rich  attire,  however,  his 
belt  of  gold  studded  with  jewels,  his  rings  and  bracelets,  es* 
cited  the  avarice  of  the  miller,  who  slew  him  with  an  axe 
while  he  slept,  and,  having  stripped  the  body,  threw  it  into  the 
water.  In  the  morning  several  horsemen,  in  search  of  him, 
arrived  at  the  mill,  where  discovering,  by  his  clothes  and  jew* 
els,  that  he  had  been  murdered,  they  put  the  miller  to  death. 

This  miserable  catastrophe  to  a  miserable  career  is  said  to 
have  occurred  on  the  23d  August,  in  the  year  651  of  the 
Christian  era     Yezdegird  was  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  hii 
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iige ;  haying  reigned  nine  years  proYious  to  the  battle  of  Ne- 
hlLTond,  and  since  that  event  having  been  ten  years  a  fugitive. 
History  lays  no  crimes  to  his  charge,  yet  his  hard  fortunes 
and  untimely  end  have  failed  to  awaken  the  usual  interest  and 
sympathy.  He  had  been  schooled  in  adversity  from  his  early 
youth,  yet  he  failed  to  profit  by  it  Carrying  about  with  him 
the  wretched  relics  of  an  effeminate  court,  he  sought  only 
his  personal  safety, 'and  wanted  the  courage  and  magnanimity 
to  throw  himself  at  the  head  of  bis  armies,  and  battle  for  his 
crown  and  country  like  a  great  sovereign  and  a  patriot  prince. 
Empires,  however,  like  all  other  things,  have  their  allotted 
time,  and  die,  if  not  by  violence,  at  length  of  imbecility  and 
old  age.  That  of  Persia  had  long  since  lost  its  stamina,  and 
the  energy  of  a  Cyrus  would  have  been  unable  to  infuse  new 
life  into  its  gigantic  but  palsied  limbs.  At  the  death  of  Tez- 
degird  it  fell  under  the  undisputed  sway  of  the  Caliphs,  and 
became  little  better  than  a  subject  province.* 

*  According  to  popular  traditions  in  Persia,  Yezdegird,  in  the  courso 
.  of  his  wanderings,  took  refuge  for  a  time  in  the  castle  of  Fahender,  near 
Schiraz.and  buried  the  crown  jewels  and  treasures  of  Nashirwan,  in  a  deep 
pit  or  well  under  the  castle,  where  they  still  remain  guarded  by  a  talia- 
man,  so  that  they  cannot  be  found  or  drawn  forth.  Others  say  that  he 
had  them  removed  and  deposited  in  trust  with  the  Khacan,  or  empeior  of 
Chin  or  Tartary.  After  the  extinction  of  the  royal  Persian  dynasty,  those 
trsasnres  and  the  crown  remained  in  Chin. — Sir  William  0u9eUy"$  TraveU 
in  the  &uti  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

/kmra  feplaccd  from  the  goreniment  of  Egjpt. — Revolt  of  tbe  hAalatti 
— Alezandrim  retaken  bj  the  imperialists. — Amni  rrinatatfd  tacoa- 
mand. — Retakes  Alexandria,  and  tranquillizes  Egypc— Is  again  db- 
placed. — Abdallah  Ibn  Saad  invades  the  north  of  Africa. 

t 

"In  the  conquests  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,"  says  a  moden 
writer,  "  the  fresh  and  vigorous  enthusiasm  of  the  personal 
companions  and  proselytes  of  Mahomet  was  exercised  and 
expended,  and  the  generation  of  warriors  whose  simple  fanati- 
cism  had  been  inflamed  by  the  preaching  of  the  pseado  pro- 
phet, was  in  a  great  measure  consumed  in  the  sanguinary  and 
perpetual  toils  of  ten  arduous  campaigns." 

We  shall  now  see  the  effect  of  those  conquests  on  the  na- 
tional character  and  habits ;  the  avidity  of  place  and  power 
ind  wealth,  superseding  religious  enthusiasm ;  and  the  ener- 
vating luxury  and  soft  voluptuousness  of  Syria  and  Pei 
upping  the  rude  but  masculine  simplicity  of  the 
dejort  Above  all,  the  single-mindedness  of  Mahomet  and  hit 
two  immediate  suooessors  is  at  an  end.     Other  objects  lieaide 
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the  mere  advanoement  of  Islamism  distract  the  attention 
of  itfl  leading  professors ;  and  the  struggle  for  worldly  wealth 
and  worldly  sway,  for  the  advancement  of  private  ends,  and 
the  aggrandizement  of  particular  tribes  and  fiimilies,  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  beset  the  Caliphat  with  intrigue/ 
treason,  and  bloodshed. 

It  was  a  great  matter  of  reproach  against  the  Caliph  0th- 
man  that  he  was  injudicious  in  his  appointments,  and  had  an  in* 
veterate  propensity  to  consult  the  interests  of  his  relatives  and 
friends  before  that  of  the  public.  One  of  his  greatest  errors 
in  this  respect  was  the  removal  of  Amru  Ibn  Al  Aass  from 
the  government  of  Egypt,  and  the  appointment  of  his  own 
foster  brother  Abdallah  Ibn  Saad  in  his  place.  This  was  the 
same  Abdallah  who,  in  acting  as  amanuensis  to  Mahomet,  and 
writing  down  his  revelations,  had  interpolated  passages  of  his 
own,  sometimes  of  a  ludicrous  nature.  For  this,  and  for  his 
apostasy,  he  had  been  pardoned  by  Mahomet  at  the  solicitation 
of  Othman,  and  had  ever  since  acted  with  apparent  zeal ;  his 
interest  coinciding  with  his  duty. 

He  was  of  a  courageous  spirit,  and  one  of  the  most  expert 
horsemen  of  Arabia ;  but  what  might  have  fitted  him  to  com* 
mand  a  horde  of  the  desert,  was  insufficient  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  conquered  province.  He  was  new  and  inezperienoed 
in  his  present  situation ;  whereas  Amru  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  legislator  as  well  as  a  conqueror,  and  had  already 
won  the  affections  of  the  Egyptians  by  his  attention  to  their 
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intereBts,  and  his  respect  for  their  oustoms  and  habitndci 
His  dismission  was,  therefore,  resented  by  the  people,  iiid  i 
disposition  was  manifested  to  reyolt  against  the  new  goreraor. 

The  emperor  Constantino,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  htha 
(leraclius,  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  these  circomstaDoeL 
A  fleet  and  army  were  sent  against  Alexandria  under  a  pre 
feet  named  ManueL  The  Greeks  in  the  city  secretly  oo-oper 
ated  with  him,  and  the  metropolis  was,  partly  by  force  of  arms, 
partly  by  treachery,  recaptured  by  the  imperialists  withoat 
much  bloodshed. 

Othman,  made  painfully  sensible  of  the  error  he  had  com- 
mitted, hastened  to  revoke  the  appointment  of  his  foster 
brother,  and  reinstated  Amru  in  the  command  in  Egjpi 
That  ablo  general  went  instantly  against  Alexandria  with  id 
army,  in  which  were  many  Copts,  irreconcilable  cnemiei 
of  the  Greeks.  Among  these  was  the  traitor  Makawkas, 
who,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  his  influenee 
among  its  inhabitants,  was  able  to  procure  abundant  suppliei 
for  the  amy. 

The  Greek  garrison  defended  the  city  bravely  and  obsti- 
nately. Amru,  enraged  at  having  thus  again  to  lay  siogp  to 
a  place  which  he  had  twice  already  taken,  swore,  by  Allah, 
that  if  he  should  master  it  a  third  time,  he  would  render  it  u 
easy  of  access  as  a  brothel  He  kept  his  word,  for  when  he 
took  the  city  he  threw  down  the  walls  and  demolished  all  the 
fortifications.     He  was  merciful,  however,  to  the  inhmbitanta 
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and  oLecked  the  fury  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  slaughtering 
all  they  met  A  mosque  was  afterwards  erected  on  the  spot 
at  which  he  stayed  the  carnage,  called  the  Mosque  of  Mercy. 
Manuel,  the  Greek  general,  found  it  expedient  to  embark  with 
all  speed  with  such  of  his  troops  as  he  could  save,  and  make 
■ail  for  Constantinople. 

Scarce,  however,  had  Amru  quelled  every  insunrection  aiid 
aeoured  the  Moslem  domination  in  Egypt,  when  he  was  again 
displaced  from  the  government,  and  Abdallah  Ibn  Saad  ap- 
pointed a  second  time  in  his  stead. 

Abdallah  had  been  deeply  mortified  by  the  loss  of  Alex- 
andria, which  had  been  ascribed  to  his  incapacity ;  he  was 
emulous  too  of  the  renown  of  Amru.  and  felt  the  necessity 
of  vindicating  his  claims  to  command  by  some  brilliant 
achievement  The  north  of  Africa  presented  a  new  field  for 
Moslem  enterprise.  Wc  allude  to  that  vast  tract  extending 
west  from  the  desert  of  Libya  or  Barca,  to  Cape  Non,  embra- 
cing more  than  two  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast ;  comprehend- 
ing the  ancient  divisions  of  Mamarica,  Cyrenaica,  Carthage 
Numidia,  and  Mauritania ;  or,  according  to  modern  geographi- 
cal designations,  Barca,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Mo- 
rocco. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  historical  vicissitudes  of  this 
rmoe  powerful  region  may  not  be  inappropriate.  The  original 
inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  come  at  a  remote  time  from 
Asia ;  or  rather,  it  said  that  an  influx  of  Arabs  drove  the 
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origiiial  inliabitaiits  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  monntaiBS,  sni 
the  borders  of  the  interior  desert,  and  continued  their  bo« 
made  and  pastoral  life  along  the  shores  of  the  MediterraneaiL 
•About  nine  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Pfao- 
nioians  of  Tyro  founded  colonies  along  the  coast ;  of  these 
Carthage  was  the  greatest.  By  degrees  it  extended  its  in* 
flaenoe  along  the  African  shores  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Spain,  and  rose  in  prosperity  and  power  until  it  became  % 
riyal  republic  to  Borne.  On  the  wars  between  Borne  and  Ca^ 
thage  it  is  needless  to  dilate.  They  ended '  in  the  dcwnfidl 
of  the  Carthaginian  republic  and  the  domination  of  Boma 
over  Northern  Africa. 

This  domination  continued  for  about  four  centuries,  until 
the  Boman  prefect  Bonifacius  invited  over  the  Vandals  from 
Spain  to  assist  him  in  a  feud  with  a  political  rival  The  ioTi- 
tation  proved  fatal  to  Boman  ascendency.  The  Vandals,  aided 
by  the  Moors  and  Berbers,  and  by  numerous  Christian  secta- 
rians recently  expelled  from  the  Catholic  church,  aspired  to 
gain  possession  of  the  country,  and  succeeded.  Oenseric,  the 
Vandal  general,  captured  and  pillaged  Carthage,  and  having 
subjugated  Northern  Africa,  built  a  navy,  invaded  Italy  and 
sacked  Borne.  The  domination  of  the  Vandals  by  sea  and 
land  lasted  above  half  a  century.  In  533  and  534,  Africt 
was  regained  by  Belisarius  for  the  Boman  empire,  and  the 
Vandals  were  driven  out  of  the  land.  After  the  departure  of 
Belisarius,  the  Moors  rebelled  and  made  repeated  attempts  to 
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get  the  dominion,  but  were  as  often  defeated  with  great  lo88| 
and  the  Roman  sway  was  once  more  established. 

All  these  wars  and  changes  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
African  provinces.  The  Vandals  had  long  disappeared ;  many 
of  the  Moorish  families  had  been  extirpated ;  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants  had  fled  to  Sicily  and  Constantinople,  and  a  stranger 
might  wander  whole  days  over  regions,  once  covered  with 
towns  and  cities,  and  teeming  with  population,  without  meeting 
a  human  being. 

For  near  a  century  the  country  remained  sunk  in  apathy 
and  inaction,  until  now  it  was  to  be  roused  from  its  torpor  by 
the  all-pervading  armies  of  Islam. 

Soon  after  the  reappointment  of  Abdallah  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  he  set  out  upon  the  conquest  of  this  country, 
at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  Arabs.  After  crossing  the 
western  boundary  of  Egypt  he  had  to  traverse  the  desert  of 
Libya,  but  his  army  was  provided  with  camels  accustomed  to 
the  sandy  wastes  of  Arabia,  and,  after  a  toilsome  march,  he 
encamped  before  the  walls  of  Tripoli ;  then  as  now,  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  powerful  cities  of  the  Barbary  coast  The 
place  was  well  fortified  and  made  good  resistance.  A  body  of 
Greek  troops  which  were  sent  to  reinforce  it,  were  surprised 
by  the  besiegers  on  the  sea-coast,  and  dispersed  with  great 
daughter. 

The  Roman  prefect  Gregorius  having  assembled  an  army 

of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  a  great  proportion 
VOL   n.  13* 
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of  whom  were  the  hastily  leyied  and  undiaeipliiied  tiibei  ol 
Barbarj,  advanced  to  defend  his  province.  He  was  aooompfr 
nied  by  an  Amazonian  daughter  of  wonderfol  beauty,  who  hid 
been  taught  to  manage  the  horse,  to  draw  the  bow  and  wield 
the  scimetar,  and  who  was  always  at  her  father's  side  in 
battle. 

Hearing  of  the  approach  of  this  army,  Abdallah  suspended 
the  siege  and  advanced  to  meet  it  A  brief  parley  took  place 
between  the  hostile  commanders.  '  Abdallah  proposed  the 
usual  alternatives,  profession  of  Islamism,  or  payment  of  tri- 
bute. Both  were  indignantly  rejected.  The  armies  engaged 
before  the  walls  of  Tripoli.  Abdallah,  whose  fame  was  staked 
on  this  enterprise,  stimulated  his  troops  by  word  and  example, 
and  charged  the  enemy  repeatedly  at  the  head  of  his  squad- 
rons. Wherever  he  pressed,  the  fortune  of  the  day  would  in- 
cline in  favor  of  the  Moslems ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Grego- 
rius  fought  with  desperate  bravery,  as  the  fate  of  the  province 
depended  on  this  conflict;  and  wherever  he  appeared,  hit 
daughter  was  at  his  side,  dazzling  all  eyes  by  the  splendor  of 
her  armor  and  the  heroism  of  her  achievements.  The  contest 
was  long,  arduous,  and  uncertain.  It  was  not  one  drawn 
battle,  but  a  succession  of  conflicts,  extending  through  several 
days,  beginning  at  early  dawn,  but  ceasing  toward  noon,  wbcn 
the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun  obliged  both  armies  to  deos^ 
and  seek  the  shade  of  their  tents. 

The  prefect  Oregorius  was  exasperated  at  being  in  a  msih 
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ner  held  at  bay  by  an  inferior  force,  which  he  had  expected  to 
enuh  by  the  superiority  of  numbers.  Seeing  that  Abdallah 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  his  army,  he  proclaimed  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  and  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  the  warrior  who  should  bring  him  his  head. 

The  excitement  caused  among  the  Grecian  youth  by  this 
tempting  prixe,  made  the  officers  of  Abdallah  tremble  for  his 
safety.  They  represented  to  him  the  importance  of  his  life 
to  the  army  and  the  general  cause,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  field  of  battle.  His  absencd,  how- 
ever, produced  ap  immediate  change,  and  the  valor  of 
his  troops,  hitherto  stimulated  by  his  presence,  began  to 
languisL 

Zobeir,  a  noble  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  arrived  at 
the  field  of  battle  with  a  small  reinforcement,  in  the  heat  of 
one  of  the  engagements.  He  found  the  troops  fighting  to  a 
disadvantage,  and  looked  round  in  vain  for  the  general.  Be- 
ing told  that  he  was  in  his  tent,  he  hastened  thither  and  re- 
proached him  with  his  inactivity.  Abdallah  blushed,  but 
explained  the  reason  of  his  remaining  passive.  ''  Retort  on  . 
the  infidel  commander  his  perfidious  bribe,"  cried  Zobeir; 
*^  proclaim  that  his  daughter  as  a  captive,  And  one  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  shall  be  the  reward  of  the  Moslem 
who  brings  his  head."  The  advice  was  adopted,  as  well  as  the 
following  stratagem  suggested  by  Zobeir.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing, Abdallah  sent  forth  only  sufficient  force  to  keep  up  a  de 
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fanaiye  fight;  bat,  when  the  sun  had  reaehed  its  noontide 
height,  and  the  panting  troops  retired  as  usoal  to  their  tenti. 
Abdallah  and  Zobeir  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  the  resenre, 
and  charged  furiously  among  the  fainting  Oreeka  Zobeir 
singled  out  the  prefect,  and  slew  him  after  a  well  contested 
ght  His  daughter  pressed  forward  to  avenge  his  death,  hut 
was  surrounded  and  made  prisoner.  The  Grecian  army  wu 
completely  routed,  and  fled  to  the  opulent  town  of  Safotulii 
which  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Moslems. 

The  battle  was  over,  Gregorius  had  fallen,  but  no  one  euno 
forward  to  claim  the  reward  set  upon  his  head.     His  captive 
daughter,  however,  on    beholding    Zobeir,  broke    forth   into 
tears  and  exclamations,  and  thus  revealed  the  modest  victor. 
Zobeir,   refused   to   accept  the   maiden    or    the  gold.      Ho 
fought,  he  said,  for  the  faith,  not  for  earthly  objects ;    and 
looked  for  his  reward  in  paradise.     In  honor  of  his  achieve 
ments,  he  was  sent  with  tidings  of  this  victory  to  the  Caliph ; 
but  when  he  announced  it,  in  the  great  moiKjue  at  Medina,  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  people,  he  made  no  mention  of  his 
,    own  services.     His  modesty  enhanced  his  merits  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  and  his  name  was  placed  by  the  Moslems  beside 
those  of  Khaled  and  Amru. 

Abdallah  found  his  forces  too  much  reduced  and  en* 
fecbled  by  battle  and  disease  to  enable  him  to  maintain  pos. 
session  of  the  country  he  had  subdued  ;  and,  after  a  campaign 
of  fifteen  months,  he  led  back  his  victorious,  but  diminiihad 
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army  into  Egypt,  encumbered  with  captives  and  laden  with 
booty. 

He  afterwards,  by  the  Caliph's  command,  assembled  an 
army  in  the  Thebaid  or  Upper  Egypt,  and  thence  made  na< 
merous  saccessful  excursions  into  Nubia,  the  Christian  king  ol 
which  was  reduced  to  make  a  humiliating  treaty,  by  which  he 
hound  himself  to  send  annually  to  the  Moslem  commander  in 
Egypt  a  great  number  of  Nubian  or  Ethiopian  slaves  by  way 
of  tribute 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Moawyah,  Emit  of  Syria. — His  naval  victories. — Othman  Ioks  tha  pnopliet!'i 
ring. — Suppresses  erroneous  copies  of  the  Koran. — Conspiraeles  tgiaa 
him. — His  death. 

# 

Among  the  distinguished  Moslems  who  held  command  of  the 
distant  provinces  during  the  Caliphat  of  Othman,  was  Mot* 
wyah  Ibn  Abu  Sofian  As  his  name  denotes,  he  was  the  son  of 
Abu  Sofian,  the  early  foe  and  subsequent  proselyte  of  Mi- 
homct  On  his  father's  death  he  had  become  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Koreish,  and  head  of  the  family  of  Omeya  or  Ommiah. 
The  late  Caliph  Omar,  about  four  years  before  his  death,  )aA 
appointed  him  emir,  or  governor  of  Syria,  and  he  was  ood 
tinned  in  that  office  by  Othman.  He  was  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age,  enterprising,  courageous,  of  quick  sagacity, 
extended  views,  and  lofty  aims.  Having  the  maritime  ooaM 
and  ancient  ports  of  Syria  under  his  command,  he  aspired  te 
extend  the  triumphs  of  the  Moslem  arms  by  sea  as  well  if 
land.  He  had  repeatedly  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain 
permission  from  Omar  to  make  a  naval  expedition,  that  Caliph 
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teixkg  fthrajs  apprehensive  of  the  too  wide  and  rapid  eztenaion 
of  the  enterprises  of  his  generals.  Under  Othman  he  was 
more  suooessfal,  and  in  the  twentj-serenth  year  of  the  Hegira 
was  permitted  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  with  which  he  launched  forth 
on  the  Sea  of  Tarshish,  or  the  Phoenician  Sea,  by  both  which 
names  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  desig- 
nated in  ancient  times. 

His  first  enterprise  was  against  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
whieh  was  still  held  in  allegianoe  to  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  Christian  garrison  was  weak  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  soon  submitted  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Caliph. 

His  next  enterprise  was  against  the  island  of  Aradus, 
where  he  landed  his  troops  and  besieged  the  city  or  fortress ; 
battering  it  with  military  engines.  The  inhabitants  made 
rigorous  resistance,  repelled  him  from  the  island,  and  it  was 
only  after  he  had  come  a  second  time,  with  superior  force 
that  he  was  able  to  subdue  it.  He  then  expelled  the  natives, 
demolished  the  fortifications,  and  set  fire  to  the  city. 

His  most  brilliant  achievement,  however,  was  a  battle  with 
a  large  fleet,  in  which  the  emperor  was  cruising  in  the  Phosni 
cian  Sea.  It  was  called  in  Arab  history  The  Battle  of  Masts, 
from  the  forest  of  masts  in  the  imperial  fleet.  The  Christians 
went  into  action  singing  psalms  and  elevating  the  cross ;  the 
Moslems  repeating  texts  of  the  Koran,  shouting  Allah  Aohbar, 
and  waving  the  standard  of  Islam.    The  battle  was  severe ; 
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the  imperial  fleet  dupereed,  and  the  emperor  eaeapeJ  by  dint 
of  sails  and  oars. 

Moawyah  now  swept  the  seas  viotorionalj,  made  Und'mgi 
on  Crete  and  Malta,  captnred  the  island  of  Rhodes,  demol 
bhod  its  famous  colossal  statue  of  hrass,  and,  having  broken  it 
to  pieces,  transported  the  fragments  to  Alexandria,  where  they 
were  sold  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edissa.  and  were  snffident 
to  load  nine  hundred  camels.  He  had  another  fight  with  a 
Christian  fleet  Id  the  bay  of  Feneke,  by  Castel  Rosso,  in  which 
both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  He  even  carried  his  expedi- 
tions along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  the  very  port  of 
Constantinople. 

These  naval  achievements,  a  new  feature  in  Arab  war&n^ 
rendered  Moawyah  exceedingly  popular  in  Syria,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  that  power  and  importance  to  which  he  snhse- 
quently  attained. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  the  triumphs  of  an  ignorant 
people,  who  had  heretofore  dwelt  obscurely  in  the  midst  d 
their  deserts,  were  overrunning  all  the  historical  and  poetical 
regions  of  antiquity.  They  had  invaded  and  subdued  the 
once  mighty  empires  on  land,  they  had  now  launched  forth 
from  the  old  Scriptural  ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  swept  the 
Sea  of  Tarshish,  and  were  capturing  the  isles  rendered  fiunov 
by  classic  fable. 

In  the  midst  of  these  foreign  successes  an  incident,  eoi- 
aidered  full  of  sinister  import,  happened  to  Othmao.     He 
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aooidentallj  dropped  in  a  brook  a  silyer  ring,  on  which  wai 
inaoribod,  '^  Mahomet  the  apostle  of  God."  It  had  originally 
belonged  to  Mahomet,  and  since  his  death  had. been  worn  by 
Abu  Beker,  Omar  and  Othman,  as  the  symbol  of  command 
as  rings  had  been  considered  throughout  the  East  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  brook  was  searched  with  the  most  anxious 
care,,  but  the  ring  was  not  to  be  found.  This  was  an  ominous 
loss  in  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  Moslems. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that,  scandalized  by  the  vari- 
ous versions  of  the  Koran,  and  the  disputes  that  prevailed 
oonceming  their  varying  texts,  he  decreed,  in  a  council  of  the 
chief  Moslems,  that  all  copies  of  the  Koran  which  did  not 
agree  with  the  genuine  one  in  the  hands  of  Hafza,  the  widow 
of  Mahomet,  should  be  burnt  Seven  copies  of  Hafza's  Ko- 
ran were  accordingly  made ;  six  were  sent  to  Mecca,  Yemen. 
Syria,  Bahrein,  Bassora,  and  Cufa,  and  one  was  retained  in 
Medina.  All  copies  varying  from  these  were  to  be  given  to  the 
flames.  This  measure  caused  Othman  to  be  called  the  Gath- 
erer of  the  Koran.  It,  at  any  rate,  prevented  any  further 
vitiation  of  the  sacred  Scripture  of  Islam,  which  has  remained 
unchanged  from  that  time  to  the  present.  Besides  this  pious 
act,  Othman  caused  a  wall  to  be  built  round  the  sacred  house 

# 

of  the  Caaba,  and  enlarged  and  beautified  the  mosque  of 
the  prophet  in  Medina. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  disaffection  and  intrigue  were 
springing  up  round  the  venerable  Caliph  in  Medina.     He  was 
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braTe,  open-handed,  and  munificent,  but  he  wanted  ahreirdiMil 
and  discretion  ;  was  prone  to  favoritism  ;  very  credoloiu  and 
easily  deceived. 

Murmurs  rose  against  him  on  all  sides,  and  daily  increased 
in  virulence.  His  conduct,  both  public  and  private,  was  re- 
viewed, and  circumstances,  which  had  been  passed  by  as  triv 
ial,  were  magnified  into  serious  offences.  He  was  charged 
with  impious  presumption  in  having  taken  his  stand,  on  be- 
ing first  made  Caliph,  on  the  uppermost  step  of  the  pulpit, 
where  Mahomet  himself  used  to  stand,  whereas  Abu  Beker  had 
stood  one  step  lower,  and  Omar  two.  A  graver  accusation, 
and  one  too  well  merited,  was  that  he  had  displaced  men  of 
worth,  eminent  for  their  services,  and  given  their  places  to  his 
own  relatives  and  favorites.  This  was  especially  instanced  in 
dismissing  Amru  Ibn  al  Aass  from  the  government  of  Egypt 
and  appointing  in  his  stead  his  own  brother  Abdallah  Ibu 
Saad,  who  had  once  been  proscribed  by  Mahomet.  Another 
accusation  was,  that  he  had  lavished  the  public  money  upon 
parasites,  giving  one  hundred  thousand  dintirs  to  one,  four 
hundred  thousand  to  another,  and  no  less  than  five  hundred 
and  four  thousand  upon  his  secretary  of  state,  Merwdn  Ibn 
Hakem,  who  had,  it  was  said,  an  undue  ascendency  over  him, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  subtle  and  active  spirit  of  his  government 
The  last  sum,  it  was  alleged,  was  taken  out  of  a  portion  of  the 
spoils  of  Africa,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  fiunflj  of 
the  prophet 
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The  ire  of  the  old  Caliph  was  kindled  at  having  his  lavish 
liberality  thus  charged  upon  him  as  a  crime.  He  mounted 
the  pulpit  and  declared  that  the  money  in  the  treasury  be- 
longed to  God,  the  distribution  to  the  Caliph  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion.  as  successor  of  the  prophet ;  and  he  prayed  God  to 
oonfound  whoever  should  gainsay  what  he  had  set  forth. 

Upon,  this  Ammar  Ibn  Yaser,  one  of  the  primitive  Mos 
lems,  of  whom  Mahomet  himself  had  said  that  he  was  filled 
with  faith  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot, 
rose  and  disputed  the* words  of  Othman,  whereupon  some  of 
the  Caliph's  kindred  of  the  house  of  Ommiah  fell  upon  the 
venerable  Ammar  and  beat  him  until  he  fainted. 

The  outrage  offered  to  the  person  of  one  of  the  earliest 
disciples  and  especial  favorites  of  the  prophet  was  promulga- 
ted far  and  wide,  and  contributed  to  the  general  discontent 
which  now  assumed  the  aspect  of  rebellion.  The  ringleader 
of  the  disaffected,  was  Ibn  Caba,  formerly  a  Jew.  This  son 
of  mischief  made  a  factious  tour  from  Yemen  to  Hidschaf, 
thence  to  Bassora,  to  Cufa,  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  decrying  the 
Caliph  and  the  emirs  he  had  appointed ;  declaring  that  the 
Caliphat  had  been  usurped  by  Othman  from  Ali,  to  whom  it 
rightly  belonged,  as  the  nearest  relative  of  the  prophet,  and 
suggesting  by  word  of  mouth  and  secret  correspondence,  that 
the  malcontents  should  assemble  simultaneously  in  various 
parts  under  pretext  of  a  j)ilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  plot  of  the  renegade  Jew  succeeded.     In  the  fulness 
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of  time  deputations  arrived  from  all  parts.  One  amoooting 
to  a  Imndred  and  fifty  persons  from  Bassora ;  another  of  two 
hundred  under  Malec  Alashtar  from  Cufa ;  a  third  of  nz  biu* 
dred  from  Egypt  headed  by  Mahomet,  the  son  of  Abu  Beker, 
and  brother  of  Ayesha,  together  with  numbers  of  a  sect  oi 
zealots  called  Earegites,  who  took  the  lead.  These  deputies 
encamped  like  an  army  within  a  league  of  Medina,  and  sum- 
moned the  Caliph  by  message  either  to  redress  their  grievaoces 
or  to  abdicate. 

Othman  in  consternation  applied  to  All  to  go  forth  and 
pacify  the  multitude.  He  consented  on  condition  that  Oth- 
man would  previously  make  atonement  for  his  errors  from  the 
pulpit.  Harassed  and  dismayed,  the  aged  Caliph  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  with  a  voice  broken  by  sobs  and  tears,  ei- 
claimed,  *'  My  God,  I  beg  pardon  of  thee,  and  turn  to  thee 
with  penitence  and  sorrow.''  The  whole  assemblage  weic 
moved  and  softened,  and  wept  with  the  Caliph. 

Merwan,  the  intriguing  and  well-paid  secretary  of  Othman, 
and  the  soul  of  his  government,  had  been  absent  during  these 
occurrences,  and  on  returning  reproached  the  Caliph  with  what 
he  termed  an  act  of  weakness.  Having  his  permission,  he 
addressed  the  populace  in  a  strain  that  soon  roused  them  to 
ten-fold  ire.  Ali,  hereupon,  highly  indignant,  renounced  any 
fiorther  interference  in  the  matter. 

Naile,  the  wife  of  Othman,  who  had  heard  the  words  oi 
Merwan,  and  boheld  the  fury  of  the  people,  warned  her  hus 
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buid  of  the  storm  gathering  over  his  head,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  again  to  solicit  the  mediation  of  Ali.  The  latter 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  and  went  forth,  among  the  in- 
snrgents.  Partly  by  good  words  and  liberal  donations  from 
the  treasury,  partly  by  a  written  promise  from  the  Caliph  to 
redress  all  their  grievances,  the  insurgents  were  quieted,  all 
but  the  deputies  from  Egypt  who  came  to  complain  against 
the  Caliph's  foster-brother  Abdallah  Ibn  Saad,  who  they  said 
had  oppressed  them  with  exactions,  and  lavished  their  blood 
in  campaigns  in  Barbary,  merely  for  his  own  fame  and  profit, 
without  retaining  a  foothold  in  the  country.  To  pacify  these 
complainants,  Othman  displaced  Abdallah  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  left  them  to  name  his  successor.  They  unanimously 
named  Mahomet,  the  brother  of  Ayesha ;  who  had  in  fact 
been  used  by  that  intriguing  woman  as  a  firebrand  to  kindle 
this  insurrection  ;  her  object  being  to  get  Telha  appointed  to 
the  Caliphat 

The  insurgent  camp  now  broke  up.  Mahomet  with  his  fol- 
lowers set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  post,  and  the  aged 
Caliph  flattered  himself  he  would  once  more  be  left  in  peace. 

Three  days  had  Mahomet  and  his  train  been  on  their  jour* 
ney,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  black  slave  on  a  drome- 
dary. They  demanded  who  he  was,  and  whither  he  was  trav- 
elling so  rapidly.  He  gave  himself  out  as  a  slave  of  the 
secretary  Merwan  bearing  a  message  from  the  Caliph  to  his 
emir  in  Egypt     "  I  am  the  emir,"    said  Mahomet.      ^  My 
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emnd,"  said  the  slave,  **  is  to  the  emir  AbdaUah  Ibn  Bud' 
He  was  asked  if  he  had  a  letter,  and  on  his  preTarioatiDg  wtt 
searched.  A  letter  was  found  concealed  in  a  water-fliak.  It 
was  from  the  Caliph,  briefly  ordering  the  emir,  on  the  arriTd 
of  Mahomet  Ibn  Abu  Beker,  to  make  waj  with  him  secredj, 
destroy  his  diploma,  and  imprison,  until  further  orders,  thoie 
who  had  brought  complaints  to  Medina. 

Mahomet  Ibn  Abu  Beker  returned  furious  to  Medina,  tod 
showed  the  perfidious  letter  to  Ali,  Zobeir,  and  Telha,  who  re- 
paired with  him  to  Othman.  The  latter  denied  any  know- 
ledge of  the  letter.  It  must  then,  they  said,  be  a  forgery  of 
Mcrwan's,  and  requested'  that  he  might  be  summoned.  Oth- 
man would  not  credit  such  treason  on  the  part  of  his  aecretirv. 
and  insisted  it  must  have  been  a  treacherous  device  of  one  of 
his  enemies.  Medina  was  now  in  a  ferment  There  wa^t 
gathering  of  the  people.  All  were  incensed  at  such  an  itro 
cious  breach  of  faith,  and  insisted  that  if  the  letter  origintted 
with  Othman,  he  should  resign  the  Caliphat,  if  with  Merwan. 
that  he  should  receive  the  merited  punishment  Their  de 
mands  had  no  effect  upon  the  Oaliph. 

Mahomet  I  be  Abu  Beker  now  sent  off  swifl  messengers  to 
recall  the  recent  insurgents  from  the  provinces,  who  were  re 
turning  home,  and  to  call  in  aid  from  the  neighboring  tribd 
The  dwelling  of  Othman  was  beleaguered ;  the  altematiTt 
was  left  him  to  deliver  up  Merwan  or  to  abdicate.  lie  refiised 
both.     His  life  was  now  threatened.     He  barricadoed  himseli 
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In  his  dwelling.  The  snpply  of  water  was  cnt  off.  If  he  made 
his  appearance  on  the  terraced  roof,  he  was  assailed  with 
stones.  All,  Zobier,  and  Telha,  endeavored  to  appease  the  mul* 
titude,  but  they  were  deaf  to  their  entreaties.  Saad  Ibn  a] 
Aass  advised  the  Caliph,  as  the  holy  mouth  was  at  hand,  to 
sally  forth  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  as  the  piety  of  the  under- 
taking and  the  sanctity  of  the  pilgrim  garb  would  protect  him. 
Othman  rejected  the  advice.  ^'  If  they  seek  my  life,"  said  he, 
•*  ihey  will  not  respect  the  pilgrim  garb." 

All,  Zobier,  and  Telha,  seeing  the  danger  imminent,  sent 
their  three  sons,  Hassan,  Abdallah,  and  Mahomet,  to  protect  the 
honse.  They  stationed  themselves  by  the  door,  and  for  some 
time  kept  the  rebels  at  bay  ;  but  the  rage  of  the  latter  knew  no 
bounds.  They  stormed  the  house  ;  Hassan  was  wounded  in  its 
defence.  The  rebels  rushed  in ;  among  the  foremost  was  Ma^ 
homet,  the  brother  of  Aycsha,  and  Ammcr  Ibn  Taser,  whom 
Othman  had  ordered  to  be  beaten.  They  found  the  venerable 
Caliph  seated  on  a  cushion,  his  beard  flowing  on  his  breast ; 
the  Koran  open  on  his  lap,  and  his  wife  Naile  beside  him. 

'  One  of  the  rebels  struck  him  on  the  head,  another  stabbed 
him  repeatedly  with  a  sword,  and  Mahomet  Ibn  Abu  Beker 
thrust  a  javelin  into  his  body  after  he  was  dead.  His  wife  was 
wounded  in  endeavoring  to  protect  him,  and  her  life  was  only 
saved  through  the  fidelity  of  a  slave.  His  house  was  plunder 
ed,  as  were  some  of  the  neighboring  houses,  and  two  chambers 
of  the  treasury. 
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As  BooD  RB  the  inridious  Ayeaha  boin]  that  Um  ninnltv 
was  acconipli»iicd.  she  went  forth  in  bjrpocritini  gaiao  londl; 
biwuilin^  the  dirath  of  a  oi&n  to  whon  she  had  ncrctly  btes 
boRtilc,  and  jmuing  witb  tba  OtnmUh  famil;  in  oalliii|  fbr 
blood  revenge. 

The  noble  and  Tirtuoua  Ali  with  greater  suiccrity,  na  is- 
oenscd  at  hia  sons  for  tiut  *aoriQoin^  their  lives  in  defenca  of 
the  Caliph,  and  reproacltod  the  sods  of  Totlia  and  Zob«ir  with 
being  lukew;irin.  "  Wby  are  jou  no  aiigry,  father  of  Haip-m  >* 
■aid  Telba  ;  "  had  Othman  given  ufi  MerwSu  thia  evil  wooid 
Dot  have  happened  " 

Id  fact  it  bos  been  gcnurally  affirmed  that  the  latlar 
really  was  written  by  Marwau  witluiut  tiin  knowledge  of  tht 
Caliph,  and  was  intended  to  fall  iutu  the  Lands  nf  MahomcL 
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ig  his  profiuion  and  the  sums  lavished  upon  his  fkvo^ 
;tefl,  immense  treasures  were  found  in  his  dwelling,  a  eon- 
derable  part  of  which  he  had  set  apart  for  charitable  par 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIT 

Oandidatej  for  tlie  Callphat. — Inangonitioii  of  Ali,  fourth  C^alipli.— H«  m- 
dertakcB  measares  of  refonn. — Their  conaequcncea — Conipiiaey  d 
Ayeslia. — She  frets  poaaeasion  of  Baaaora. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  faith  of  Islam  had  begun  to 
lose  its  influence  in  binding  together  the  hearts  of  the  fsuthfol, 
and  uniting  their  feelings  and  interests  in  one  common  cause. 
The  factions  which  sprang  up  at  the  vcrj  death  of  Mahomet, 
had  increased  with  the  election  of  every  successor,  and  candi- 
dates for  the  succession  multiplied  as  the  brilliant  successes  <d 
the '  Moslem  arms  elevated  victorious  generals  to  popalaritj 
and  renown.  On  the  assassination  of  Othman,  four  candi- 
dates were  presented  for  the  Caliphat ;  and  the  fortaitooi 
assemblage  of  deputies  from  the  various  parts  of  the  Mos* 
lem  empire  threatened  to  make  the  election  difficult  and  tn 
multuous. 

The  most  prominent  candidate  was  Ali,  who  had  tbt 
Btrongest  natural  claim,  being  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Mi* 
hornet,  and  his  children  by  Fatima  being  the  only  poateritj  d 
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tfie  prophet  He  ihts  of  the  noblest  branch  of  the  noble  race 
of  Koreish.  He  possessed  the  three  qualities  most  prized  by 
Arabs:  courage,  eloquence,  and  munificence.  His  intrepid 
spirit  had  gained  him  from  the  prophet,  the  appellation  of  The 
Lion  of  God ;  specimens  of  his  eloquence  remain  in  some 
verses  and  sayings  preserved  among  the  Arabs ;  and  his  mu« 
nlficence  was  manifested  in  sharing  among  others,  every  Friday, 
what  remained  in  the  treasury.  Of  his  magnanimity,  we  have 
given  repeated  instances ;  his  noble  scorn  of  every  thing  false 
and  mean,  and  the  absence  in  his  conduct  of  every  thing  like 
selfish  intrigue. 

His  right  to  the  Caliphat  was  supported  by  the  people  of 
Cufa,  the  Egyptians,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Arabs  who  were 
desirous  of  a  line  of  Caliphs  of  the  blood  of  Mahomet 
He  was  opposed,  however,  as  formerly,  by  the  implacable 
Ayesha,  who,  though  well-stricken  in  years,  retained  an  unfor 
giving  recollection  of  his  having  once  questioned  her  chastity. 

A  second  candidate  was  Zobeir,  the  same  warrior  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valor,  in  the  campaign  of  Barbary, 
by  his  modesty  in  omitting  to  mention  his  achievements,  and 
in  declining  to  accept  their  reward.  His  pretensions  to  the 
Caliphat  were  urged  by  the  people  of  Bassora. 

A  third  candidate  was  Telha,  who  had  .  been  one  of  the 
six  electors  of  Othman,  and  who  bad  now  the  powerful  sup- 
port of  Ayesha. 

A  fcmrth  candidate  was  Moawyah,  the  military  governor  of 
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Bjrift,  and  popular  from  his  recent  Tictorics  by  sea  and  hii 
He  had,  moreover,  immense  wealth  to  hack  his  claims,  sad  m 
head  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Koreish;  bat  he  was  ^stiat 
i*om  the  scene  of  election,  and  in  his  absence,  his  partisui 
could  only  promote  confusion  and  delay. 

It  was  a  day  of  tumult  and  trouble  in  Medina.  The  Mj 
of  Oihman  was  still  unburied.  His  wife  NaOe,  at  the  maHafjt 
tion  of  Ayesha,  sent  off  his  bloody  vest  to  be  carried  throo^ 
the  distant  proyinces,  a  ghastly  appeal  to  the  passions  of  tb 
inluibitants. 

The  people,  apprehending  discord  and  disunion,  clamored 
for  the  instant  nomination  of  a  Caliph.  The  deputati(«BSf 
which  had  come  from  yarious  parts  with  complaints  agiiost 
Othman  became  impatient .  There  were  men  from  Babvlo&ii, 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  other  parts  of  Persia ;  from  Syria  tad 
Egypt,  as  well  as  from  the  three  divisions  of  Arabia ;  tlMie 
assembled  tumultuously,  and  threatened  the  safety  of  tlie 
three  candidates,  AH,  Telha,  and  Zobeir,  unle&s  an  eleetici 
were  made  in  four  and  twenty  hours. 

In  this  dilemma,  some  of  the  principal  Moslems  repaired 
to  Ali,  and  entreated  him  to  accept  the  office.  He  consented 
with  reluctance,  but  would  do  nothing  clandestinely,  and  re- 
fused to  take  their  hands,  the  Moslem  mode  at  that  time  of 
attesting  fealty,  unless  it  were  in  public  assembly  at  the 
mosque ;  lest  he  should  give  cause  of  cavil  or  dispute  to  liii 
rivals.     He  refused,  also,  to  make  any  promises  or  oonditioBa 
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"If  I  am  deoted  Caliph,'*  said  he,  ^I  will  admiiiiater  the 
goyernment  with  iadependence,  and  deal  with  jou  all  aooord- 
iag  to  mj  ideas  of  justice.  If  jou  elect  another,  I  will  yield 
obedience  to  him.  and  be  ready  to  serve  him  as  his  vizier." 
They  assented  to  every  thing  he  said,  and  again  entreated  him 
bo  accept)  for  the  good  of  the  people  and  of  the  faith. 

On  the  following  morning  there  was  a  great  assemblage  ol 
the  people  at  the  mosque,  and  Ali  presented  himself  at  the 
portaL  He  appeared  in  simple  Arab  style,  clad  in  a  thin  cot- 
kin  garb  girded  round  his  loins,  a  coarse  turban,  and  using  a 
i)ow  as  a  walking-staff.  He  took  off  his  slippers  in  reverence 
)f  the  place,  and  entered  the  mosque  bearing  them  in  his  left 
band. 

Finding  that  Tclha  and  Zobcir  were  not  present,  he  caused 
them  to  be  sent  for.  They  came,  and  knowing  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  that  all  immediate  opposition  would  be  use- 
less, offered  their  hands  in  token  of  allegiance.  Ali  paused, 
ind  asked  them  if  their  hearts  went  with  their  hands ;  "speak 
Vankly,"  said  he ;  "  if  you  disapprove  of  my  election,  and  will 
iccept  the  office,  I  will  give  my  hand  to  either  of  you."  They 
leclared  their  perfect  satisfaction,  and  gave  their  hands.  Tel- 
ia's right  arm  had  been  maimed  in  the  battle  of  Ohod, 
knd  he  stretched  it  forth  with  difficulty.  The  circumstance 
(truck  the  Arabs  as  an  evil  omen.  "  It  is  likely  to  be  a  lame 
mainess,  that  is  begun  with  a  lame  hand,"  muttered  a  by- 
ttander.     Subsequent  events  seemed  to  justify  the  forebodiii|^ 
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Moawyah,  the  remuning  euididmie,  bong  abmt  tl  kb 
goyeniment  in  Syria,  the  whole  funily  of  Ominiah,  of  whidi  ki 
was  the  head,  withdrew  from  the  oeremony.  Thia,  Ukewin, 
boded  fdtore  troubles. 

After  the  inauguration,  Telha  and  Zobeir,  with  a  Tiew,  it  is 
said,  to  excite  dbturbance,  applied  to  Ali  to  inyestigale  uA 
avenge  the  death  of  Othman.  Ali,  who  knew  that  sndi  a 
measure  would  call  up  a  host  of  enemies,  evaded  the  inadioni 
proposition.  It  was  not  the  moment,  he  said,  for  such  an  in- 
vestigation. The  event  had  its  origin  in  old  enmities  and  di» 
contents  instigated  by  the  devil,  and  when  the  devil  once 
gained  a  foothold,  he  never  relinquished  it  willingly.  The 
very  measure  they  recommended  was  one  of  the  devil's  so^ 
gesting,  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  disturbances.  However  ' 
added  he,  "  if  you  will  point  out  the  assassins  of  Othman.  I 
will  not  fail  to  punish  them  according  to  their  guilt" 

While  Ali  thus  avoided  the  dangerous  litigation,  he  en- 
deavored to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  Koreishites,  and  to 
strengthen  himself  against  apprehended  difficulties  with  the 
family  of  Ommiah.  Telha  and  Zobeir,  being  disconcerted  ii 
their  designs,  now  applied  for  important  commands.  Tdha 
for  the  government  of  Cufa,  and  Zobier  for  that  of  Basson; 
but  Ali  again  declined  complying  with  their  wishes ;  observing 
that  he  needed  such  able  counsellors  at  hand  in  his  present 
emergencies.  They  afterwards  separately  obtained  pennianoo 
from  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  and  set  off  on  thtl 
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devoat  omad  with  piety  on  their  lips,  bnt  crafty  polioy  in 
their  breasts ;  Ayesha  had  already  repaired  to  the  holy  city,  bent 
upon  opposition  to  the  government  of  the  man  she  hated. 

Ali  was  now  Caliph,  but  did  not  feel  himself  securely  fixed 
in  his  authority.  Many  abuses  hod  grown  up  during  the  do-' 
tage  of  his  predecessor,  which  called  for  redress,  and  most  of 
the  governments  of  provinces  were  in  the  hands  of  persons  in 
whose  affection  and  fidelity  he  felt  no  confidence.  He  deter- 
mined upon  a  general  reform ;  and  as  a  first  step,  to  remove 
from  office  all  the  governors  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
superannuated  Othman.  This  measure  was  strongly  opposed 
by  some  of  his  counsellors.  They  represented  to  him  that  he 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  established  to  venture  upon  such 
changes ;  and  that  he  would  make  powerful  enemies  of  men, 
who,  if  left  in  office,  would  probably  hasten  to  declare  alle- 
giance to  him,  now  that  he  was  Caliph. 

Ali  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  ^  Sedition,"  he  said,  ''  like 
fire,  is  easily  extinguished  at  the  commencement;  but  the 
longer  it  burns  the  more  fiercely  it  blazes." 

He  was  advised,  at  least,  to  leave  his  formidable  rival  Moa- 
ir^-ah,  for  the  present,  in  the  government  of  Syria,  as  he  was 
possessed  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  and  a  powerful  army, 
and  might  rouse  that  whole  province  to  rebellion  ;  and  in  such 
case  might  be  joined  by  Telha  and  Zobeir,  who  were  both  dis- 
appointed and  disaffected  men.  He  had  recently  shown  hii 
faiflnonce  over  the  feelings  of  the  people  under  his  command 
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when  iae  bloody  vest  of  Othman  irrifed  in  ilie  profiBoe^ 
he  had  displayed  it  from  the  pulpit  of  the  mosque  is 
Damascus.  The  mosque  resounded  with  lamentations  min^ 
with  clamors  for  the  revenge  of  blood ;  for  Othman  had  woo 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Syria  by  his  munificenee.  Som 
of  the  noblest  inhabitants  of  Damascus  swore  to  remain  sep* 
arate  from  their  wives,  and  not  to  lay  their  heads  on  a  piQow 
untD  blood  for  blood  had  atoned  for  the  death  of  Othmsa 
Finally  the  vest  had  been  hoisted  as  a  standard,  and  had  fired 
the  Syrian  army  with  a  desire  for  vengeance. 

Ali's  counsellor  represented  all  those  things  to  him  ^  Suf- 
fer Moawyab,  therefore,"  added  he,  ^  to  remain  in  command 
until  he  has  acknowledged  your  government,  and  then  he  maj 
be  displaced  without  turmoil.  Nay,  I  will  pledge  myself  to 
bring  him  bound  hand  and  foot  into  your  presence." 

Ali  spurned  at  this  counsel,  and  swore  he  would  praetiM 
no  such  treachery,  but  would  deal  with  Moawyah  with  ihn 
sword  alone.  He  commenced  immediately  his  plan  of  reform, 
with  the  nomination  of  new  governors  devoted  to  his  serrice. 
Abdallah  Ibn  Abbas  was  appointed  to  Arabia  Felix,  Ammar 
Ibn  Sahcl  to  Cufa,  Othman  Ibn  Hanif  to  Bassora,  Sahel  Ibi 
Hanif  to  Syria,  and  Saad  Ibn  Kais  to  Egypt  These  genenb 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  their  respective  govemmenti,  but 
the  result  soon  convinced  Ali  that  he  had  been  precipitate. 

Jaali,  the  governor  of  Arabia  Felix,  readily  resigned  liii 
post  to  Abdallah  Ibn  Abbas,  and  retired  to  Meoca ;  but  he  took 
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wiili  him  the  pnblio  treasure,  and  delivered  it  into  the  handa  of 
Ajesha,  and  her  confederates  Telha  and  Zobeir,  who  were 
already  plotting  rebellion. 

Othman  Ibn  Hanif  on  arriving  at  Bassora  to  take  the 
command,  found  the  people  discontented  and  rebellious,  and 
baving  no  force  to  subjugate  them,  esteemed  himself  fortunate 
in  escaping  from  their  hands  and  returning  to  the  Caliph. 

When  Ammar  Ibn  Sahel  reached  the  confines  of  Cufa,  he 
learnt  that  the  people  were  unanimous  in  favor  of  Abu  Musa 
Alashari,  their  present  governor,  and  determined  to  support 
him  by  fraud  or  force.  Ammar  had  no  disposition  to  contend 
with  them,  the  Cufians  being  reputed  the  most  treacherous  and 
perfidious  people  of  the  East ;  so  he  turned  the  head  of  his 
horse,  and  journeyed  back  mortified  and  disconcerted  to  Ali. 

Saad  Ibn  Kais  was  received  in  Egypt  with  murmurs  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  indignant  at  the  assassination  of 
Othman,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the  government  of  Ali, 
until  justice  was  done  upon  the  perpetrators  of  that  murder. 
Saad  prudently,  therefore,  retraced  his  steps  to  Medina. 

Sahel  Ibn  Hanif  had  no  better  success  in  Syria,  he  was 

met  at  Tabuc,  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  who  demanded  his  name 

and  business.     '^  For  my  name,"  said  he,  ^  I  am  Sahel,  the  son 

of  Hanif;  and  for  my  business,  I  am  governor  of  this  province, 

as  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Ali,  Commander  of  the  Faithful." 

They  assured  him  in  reply,  that  Syria  had  already  an  able 

governor  in  Moawyah,  son  of  Abu  Sofian,  and  that  to  theix 
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witii  him  ihe  pnblio  treasure,  a&d  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of 
Ayesha,  and  her  confederates  Telha  and  Zobeir,  who  were 
already  plotting  rebellion. 

Othman  Ibn  Hanif  on  arriving  at  Bassora  to  take  the 
command,  found  the  people  discontented  and  rebellious,  and 
having  no  force  to  subjugate  them,  esteemed  himself  fortunate 
in  escaping  from  their  hands  and  returning  to  the  Caliph. 

When  Ammar  Ibn  Sahel  reached  the  confines  of  Cufa,  he 
learnt  that  the  people  were  unanimous  in  favor  of  Abu  Musa 
Alashari,  their  present  governor,  and  determined  to  support 
him  by  fraud  or  force.  Ammar  had  no  disposition  to  contend 
with  them,  the  Cufians  being  reputed  the  most  treacherous  and 
perfidious  people  of  the  East ;  so  he  turned  the  head  of  his 
horse,  and  journeyed  back  mortified  and  disconcerted  to  AH. 

Saad  Ibn  Kais  was  received  in  Egypt  with  murmurs  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  indignant  at  the  assassination  of 
Othman,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the  government  of  Ali, 
until  justice  was  done  upon  the  perpetrators  of  that  murder. 
Saad  prudently,  therefore,  retraced  his  steps  to  Medina. 

Sahel  Ibn  Hanif  had  no  better  success  in  Syria,  he  was 

met  at  Tabuc,  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  who  demanded  his  name 

and  business.     '^  For  my  name,"  said  he,  ^  I  am  Sahel,  the  son 

of  Hanif;  and  for  my  business,  I  am  governor  of  this  province, 

as  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Ali,  Commander  of  the  Faithful.'^ 

They  assured  him  in  reply,  that  Syria  had  already  an  able 

governor  in  Moawyah,  son  of  Abu  Sofian,  and  that  to  theix 
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oertain  knowledge  there  was  not  room  in  the  provinoe  for  kite 
Bolo  of  his  foot ;  so  saying,  thoj  unsheathed  their  scimettra 

The  new  governor,  who  was  not  provided  with  a  hodj  d 
troops  sufficient  to  enforce  his  authority,  returned  also  to  the 
Caliph  with  this  intelligence.  Thus  of  the  fire  gOTemorS)  a. 
promptly  sent  forth  hy  Ali  in  pursuance  of  his  great  plan  d 
reform,  Ahdallah  Ihn  Ahhas  was  the  only  one  permitted  to 
assume  his  post 

When  Ali  received  tidings  of  the  disaffection  of  Syria,  be 
wrote  a  letter  to  Moawyah,  claiming  his  allegiance,  and  trant- 
mittcd  it  by  an  especial  messenger.  The  latter  was  detained 
many  days  by  the  Syrian  commander,  and  then  sent  back,  afr 
companied  by  another  messenger,  bearing  a  sealed  letter  saper 
scribed,  "  From  Moawyah  to  Ali."  The  two  couriers  arrived 
at  Medina  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  hour  of  conconrsfl^ 
and  passed  through  the  multitude  bearing  the  letter  aloft  od 
a  staff,  so  that  all  could  sec  the  superscription.  The  people 
thronged  after  the  messengers  into  the  presence  of  AIL  Od 
opening  the  letter  it  was  found  to  be  a  perfect  blank,  in  token 
of  contempt  and  defiance. 

Ali  soon  learned  that  this  was  no  empty  bravado.  He  wtf 
apprised  by  his  own  courier  that  an  army  of  sixty  thoasud 
men  was  actually  on  foot  in  Syria,  and  that  the  bloody  garment 
of  Othman,  the  standard  of  rebellion,  was  erected  in  tlte 
mosque  at  Damascus.  Upon  this  he  solemnly  called  AUek 
aid  the  prophet  to  witness  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  thatmir 
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dor ;  bat  mmde  aotiye  preparations  to  put  down  the  rebellion 
by  force  of  armB ;  sending  missives  into  all  the  provinces,  de 
manding  the  assistance  of  the  faithful 

The  Moslems  were  now  divided  into  two  parties :  those  whc 
adhered  to  Ah,  among  whom  were  the  people  of  Medina  gen- 
«rallj ;  and  the  Motazeli,  or  Separatists,  who  were  in  the  op* 
position.  The  latter  were  headed  by  the  able  and  vindictive 
Ajesha,  who  had  her  headquarters  at  Mecca,  and  with  the  aid 
of  Telha  and  Zobeir,  was  busy  organizing  an  insurrection. 
She  had  induced  the  powerful  family  of  Ommiah  to  join  her 
oanse,  and  had  sent  couriers  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces 
whom  All  had  superseded,  inviting  them  to  unite  in  the  rebel- 
lion. The  treasure  brought  to  her  by  Jaali,  the  displaced  go- 
vernor of  Arabia  Felix,  furnished  her  with  the  means  of  war, 
and  the  bloody  garment  of  Othman  proved  a  powerful  aux- 
Qiary. 

A  council  of  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy  was  held  at 
Mecca.  Some  inclined  to  join  the  insurgents  in  Syria,  but 
it  was  objected,  that  Moawyah  was  sufficiently  powerful  in 
that  country  without  their  aid.  The  intrepid  Ayesha  was  for 
proceeding  immediately  to  Medina  and  attacking  Ali  in  his 
eapital,  but  it  was  represented  that  the  people  of  Medina  were 
ananimous  in  his  favor,  and  too  powerful  to  be  assailed  with 
saooess.  It  was  finally  determined  to  march  for  Bassora, 
Telha  assuring  them  that  he  had  a  strong  party  in  that  city, 
■ad  pledging  himself  for  its  surrender. 
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A  prooUmaUon  was  accordingly  made  bj  Bound  of 
through  tho  streets  of  Mecca  to  the  following  effect : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  high  God.  Ajesha,  Mother  of 
the  Faithful,  accompanied  by  the  chiefs  Telha  and  Zobier,  is  go- 
ing in  person  to  Bassora.  All  those  of  the  faithful  who  ban 
with  a  desire  to  defend  the  faith  and  avenge  the  death  of  Uie 
Caliph  Othman,  have  only  to  present  themselres  and  they  aball 
be  furnished  with  all  necessaries  for  the  journey." 

Ayesha  sallied  forth  from  one  of  the  gates  of  Mecca,  home 
in  a  litter  placed  on  the  back  of  a  strong  camel  named  Alsi- 
car.  Telha  and  Zobeir  attended  her  on  each  side,  followed  bj 
six  hundred  persons  of  some  note,  all  mounted  on  camels,  and 
a  promiscuous  multitude  of  about  six  thousand  on  foot 

After  marching  some  distance,  the  motley  host  stopped  to 
refresh  themseh^es  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet  near  a  village 
Their  arrival  aroused  the  dogs  of  the  village,  who  surrounded 
Ayesha  and  barked  at  her  most  clamorously.  Like  all  Arabs, 
she  was  superstitious,  and  considered  this  an  evil  omen.  Her 
apprehensions  were  increased  on  learning  that  the  name  of  the 
village  was  Jowab.  ^My  trust  is  in  God,"  exclaimed  sbe, 
solemnly.  ^  To  him  do  I  turn  in  time  of  trouble," — a  tex- 
from  the  Koran,  used  by  Moslems  in  time  of  extreme  danger 
In  fact,  she  called  to  mind  some  proverb  of  the  prophet  about 
the  dogs  of  Jowab,  and  a  prediction  that  one  of  his  wivei 
would  be  barked  at  by  them  when  in  a  situation  of  immineat 
poril.     « I  will  go  no  further,"  cried  Ayesha,  "  I  will  halt  bm 
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fbr  tlie  Bight"    So  saying,  she  struck  her  oaxtel  on  the  1^  to 
make  him  kneel  that  she  might  alight 

Telha  i^nd  Zoheir,  dreading  any  delay,  brought  some  peas- 
ants whom  they  had  suborned  to  assign  a  different  name  to  the 
Tillage,  and  thus  quieted  her  superstitious  fears.  About  the 
same  time  some  horsemen,  likewise  instructed  by  them,  rode 
up  with  a  false  report  that  Ali  was  not  far  distant  with  a  body 
of  troops.  Ayesha  hesitated,  no  longer,  but  mounting  nimbly 
on  her  camel,  pressed  to  the  head  of  her  little  army,  and  they 
all  poshed  forward  with  increased  expedition  towards  Bassora 
Arrived  before  the  city,  they  had  hoped,  from  the  sanguine 
declarations  of  Telha,  to  sec  it  throw  open  its  gates  to  receive 
them  ;  the  gates,  however,  remained  closely  barred.  Othman 
Ibn  Hanef,  whom  Ali  had  sent  without  success  to  assume  the 
government  of  Cufa,  was  now  in  command  at  Bassora,  whither 
he  had  been  invited  by  a  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

Ayesha  sent  a  summons  to  the  governor  to  come  forth  and 
join  the  standard  of  the  faithful,  or  at  least  to  throw  open  his 
gates ;  but  he  was  a  timid,  undecided  man,  and  confiding  the 
defence  of  the  city  to  his  lieutenant  Ammar,  retired  in  great 
tribulation  within  his  0¥ni  dwelliug  in  the  citadel,  and  went  to 
prayers. 

^mmAT  summoned  the  people  to  arms,  and  called  a  meeting 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  in  the  mosque.  He  soon  found 
oat|  to  his  great  discouragement,  that  the  people  were  nearly 
equally  divided  into  two  factions,  one  for  Ali,  since  he  was 
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regularly  deoted  Calij^  the  other  oompoeed  of  p^*^— t  of 
Telha.  The  parties,  instead  of  deliberating,  fell  to  refiliBgi 
and  ended  bj  throwing  dust  in  each  others'  fiioes. 

In  the  meantime  Ajesha  and  her  host  approached  thi 
walls,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  went  forth  to  meet  her 
Telha  and  Zobeir  alternately  addressed  the  multitude,  ml 
were  followed  by  Ayesha,  who  harangued  them  from  her  dmeL 
Her  Yoice,  which  she  elevated  that  it  might  be  heard  bj  lU, 
became  shrill  and  sharp,  instead  of  intelligible,  and  proToked 
the  merriment  of  some  of  the  crowd.  A  dispute  arose  u  to 
the  justice  of  her  appeal ;  mutual  rerilings  again  took  place 
between  the  parties ;  they  gave  each  other  the  lie,  and  agiin 
threw  dust  in  each  others'  faces.  One  of  the  men  of  Bisson 
then  turned  and  reproached  Ayesha.  ^  Shame  on  thee,  oh 
Mother  of  the  Faithful !"  said  he.  ^  The  murder  of  the  Ca- 
liph was  a  grievous  crime,  but  was  a  less  abomination  than  thj 
forgetfulness  of  the  modesty  of  thy  sex.  Wherefore  dost  thov 
abandon  thy  quiet  home,  and  thy  protecting  veil,  and  ride  fortk 
like  a  man  barefaced  on  that  accursed  camel,  to  foment  qnar 
rels  and  dissensions  among  the  faithful  ?" 

Another  of  the  crowd  scoffed  at  Telha  and  Zobeir.  "  Yoi 
have  brought  your  mother  with  you,"  cried  he,  ^  why  did  jov 
not  also  bring  your  wives  ?" 

Insults  were  soon  followed  by  blows,  swords  were  drawn,  a 
skirmish  ensued,  and  they  fought  until  the  hour  of  piajei 
separated  them. 
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Ajeduk  sat  down  before  Baosora  with  her  armed  host,  and 
•ome  days  passed  id  alternate  skirmishes  and  negotiations 
At  length  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  until  deputies  could  be 
sent  to  Medina  to  learn  the  cause  of  these  dissensions  amoDg 
the  Moslems,  and  whether  Telha  and  Zobeir  agreed  volunta- 
rilj  to  the  election  of  Ali,  or  did  so  on  compulsion :  if  the 
former,  they  should  be  considered  as  rebels ;  if  the  latter,  their 
partisans  in  Bassora  should  be  considered  justified  in  uphold- 
ing them. 

The  insurgents,  howerer,  only  acquiesced  in  this  agreement 
to  get  the  governor  in  their  power,  and  so  gain  possession  of 
the  city.  They  endeavored  to  draw  him  to  their  camp  by 
friendly  messages,  but  he  apparently  suspected  their  intentions, 
and  refused  to  come  forth  until  the  answer  should  be  received 
from  Medina.  Upon  this  Telha  and  Zobeir,  taking  advantage 
of  a  stormy  night,  gained  an  entrance  into  the  city  with  a 
chosen  band,  and  surprised  the  governor  in  the  mosque,  whero 
they  took  him  prisoner,  after  killing  forty  of  his  guard.  They 
sent  to  Ayesha  to  know  what  they  should  do  with  their  cap- 
tive. "•  Let  him  be  put  to  death,"  was  her  fierce  reply.  Upon 
this  one  of  her  women  interceded.  ^  I  adjure  thee,"  said  she, 
''  in  the  name  of  Allah  and  the  companions  of  the  apostle,  do 
not  slay  him."  Ayesha  was  moved  by  this  adjuration,  and 
eommuted  his  punishment  into  forty  stripes  and  imprisonment 
He  was  doomed,  however,  to  suffer  still  greater  evils  before  he 
esoaped  from  the  hands  of  his  captors.     His  beard  was  plucked 
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out  hair  by  hair,  odo  of  the  man  dij^tSMfnl  f 
eta  be  inflicted  on  kii  Ank  Hit  ^ytfcnw  w«ra  Mmil  ta  Ik 
■uno  manner,  and  be  wu  iben  MSlaaiiliiMuly  act  at  Itbertjr.' 
1  TLo  city  of  BaMorft  waa  mfw  lakaa  poMnmNi  of  witboil 
further  ri»iitance.  Ajeaba  entcRJ  it  in  sUlc,  rapported  I17 
Tcllia  and  Zoboir,  and  foUowod  by  W  troOfM  aad  adWoBla 
The  iobivbitanta  won)  Iroatod  with  InnUnni*,  as  frimda  vba 
had  aot«d  tbrougb  UTor;  uid  mtry  ei«rUiNi  nt  mad*  hk 
Micure  tbeir  giW-irill,  and  to  inoanM  thorn  agAinst  Ali,  who 
vraa  represented  aa  a  onrderer  and  lunrper. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

AU  defetu  the  rebels  under  Ayeaha. — IRb  treatment  of  her. 

When  All  heard  of  the  revolt  at  Mecca,  and  the  march  against 
Basf ora,  ho.  called  a  general  meeting  in  the  mosque,  and  en- 
deavored to  stir  up  the  people  to  arm  and  follow  him  in  pur* 
suit  of  the  rebels:  but,  though  he  spoke  with  his  usual 
eloquence,  and  was  popular  in  Medina,  a  coldness  and  apathj 
pervaded  the  assembly.  Some  dreaded  a  civil  war;  others 
recollected  that  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  against  whom  they 
were  urged  to  take  up  arms,  was  Ajesha,  the  favorite  wife  of  the 
prophet,  the  Mother  of  the  Faithful ;  others  doubted  whether 
AH  might  not,  in  some  degree,  be  implicated  in  the  death  of 
Othman,  which  had  been  so  artfully  charged  against  him. 

At  length  a  Moslem  of  distinction,  Ziyad  Ibn  Hantelah, 
rose  with  generous  warmth,  and,  stepping  up  to  Ali,  ^  Let 
whosoever  will,  hold  back,"  cried  he,  "  we  will  go  forward." 

At  the  same  time  two  Ansars,  or  doctors  of  the  law,  men  of 
great  weight,  pronounced  with  oracular  voice,  ^The  Imam 
Othman,  master  of  the  two  testimonies,  did  not  die  bj  the 
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Luid  of  the  master  of  the  two  testimonies  ;"*  that  is  to  isy, 
'<  Othman  was  not  slain  by  AIL" 

The  Arabs  are  a  mercurial  people,  and  acted  npon  bj  sad- 
den impulses.  The  example  of  Zijad,  and  the  declaratioii  of 
tlie  two  Ausars,  caused  an  immediate  excitement  Abu  Ko- 
tada,  an  Ansar  of  distinction,  drew  his  sword.  "  The  apostle  ol 
Grod,"  said  he,  "  upon  whom  be  peace,  girt  me  with  this  sword. 
It  has  long  been  sheathed.  I  now  devote  it  to  the  destructitti 
of  these  deceivers  of  the  faithful" 

A  matron  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm  exclaimed,  ^Oh 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  if  it  were  permitted  by  our  kw, 
[  myself  would  go  with  thee  ;  but  here  is  my  cousin,  dearer  t« 
me  than  my  own  life,  he  shall  follow  thee  and  partake  of  thj 
fortunes." 

Ali  profited  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  making 
a  hasty  levy,  marched  out  of  Medina  at  the  head  of  about  nine 
hundred  men,  eager  to  overtake  the  rebels  before  they  should 
reach  Bassora.  Hearing,  however,  that  Aycsha  was  alresdj 
in  possession  of  that  city,  he  halted  at  a  place  called  Arrab 
dah  until  he  should  be  joined  by  reinforcements:  sendng 
messengers  to  Abu  Musa  Alashair,  governor  of  Cufa,  and 
to  various  other  commanders,  ordering  speedy  succor.     He 

*  The  two  testimonies  mean  the  two  fuudamental  beliels  ol  the  Uoh 
lem  creed  •'  There  is  but  one  God.  Mahomet  is  <he  apostle  of  God.* 
The  Caliph,  as  Imam  or  pontiff*  of  the  Mussalman  rell^ou*  is  master  of 
the  two  testimonies. 


WIS  boon  joined  bj  hia  eldest  son  Hassan,  who  undertook  to 
review  his  oonduot,  and  lecture  him  on  his  poliej.  ^  I  told 
you/'  said  he,  ^  when  the  Caliph  Othman  was  besieged,  to  go 
out  of  the  city,  lest  you  should  be  implicated  in  his  death.  1 
told  you  not  to  be  inaugurated  until  deputies  from  the  Ara- 
bian  tribes  were  present  Lastly,  I  told  you  when  Ayesha  and 
her  two  confederates  took  the  field,  to  keep  at  home  until  they 
should  be  pacified ;  so  that,  should  any  mischief  result,  you 
might  not  be  made  responsible.  You  have  not  heeded  my  ad- 
vice, and  the  consequence  is  that  you  may  now  be  murdered 
(o-morrow,  with  nobody  to  blame  but  yourself." 

Ali  listened  with  impatience  to  this  filial  counsel,  or  rather, 
censure :  when  it  was  finished,  he  replied,  ^^  Had  I  left  the  city 
when  Othman  was  besieged,  I  should  myself  have  been  sur- 
rounded. Had  I  waited  for  my  inauguration  until  all  the 
tribes  came  in,  I  should  have  lost  the  votes  of  the  people  of 
Medina,  the  '  Helpers,'  who  have  the  privilege  of  disposing  of 
the  government  Had  I  remained  at  home  after  my  enemies 
had  taken  the  field,  like  a  wild  beast  lurking  in  its  hole,  I  should 
like  a  wild  beast  have  been  digged  out  and  destroyed.  If 
I  do  not  look  after  my  own  afiairs,  who  will  look  after  them  7 
If  I  do  not  defend  myself,  who  will  defend  me  ?  Such  are  my 
reasons  for  acting  as  I  have  acted ;  and  now,  my  son,  hold 
your  peace."    We  hear  of  no  further  counsels  from  Hassan. 

Ali  had  looked  for  powerful  aid  from  Abu  Musa  Alashair. 
governor  of  Cu£E^  but  he  was  of  a  lukewarm  spirit  and  cher 
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iiihed  no  good  vill  to  th«  Caliph,  fron  hu  baring  wtot  Otl> 
man  [bu  H*.ncf  to  sapplanl  htm,  a*  faa>  been  ootteml.  Ila 
tht'rcfurt.'  ri>ocivf(l  liu  tataaeajgen  with  aolijiieu,  nod  MDt  a 
repljr  full  of  fV!u>ion«.  Ali  wu  mragud  at  this  reply;  and 
Uis  riiigcr  wasi  iniTeaaed  hy  thi'  ftiriral  about  tho  Eomir  time  or 
the  uDfortiinati'  Utbman  llm  UaneC  who  had  bran  eo  adl; 
Rcnurgcd  uiiil  maltreated  auil  ejectod  frnm  hi*  gomrnmont  at 
Snssorn  Whnl.  most  gricvcid  the  heart  of  iho  ox-governor  was 
the  indignity  thnt  had  hcvn  offtired  In  ht*  pcraon.  "  Oh  Com- 
mander of  tho  Fuilhful,"  Raid  he,  inoumfUlty,  "  when  you  ■enlK 
nifl  to  Basgora  I  had  a  board,  and  now,  alaj,  I  hara  not  a  haJM 
on  my  oliin  !" 

Ali  01  mm iMe rated  the  unfortunate  man  who  tlina  deplurMJ 
tho  losH  of  Ilia  Iward  more  than  of  hit;  Bovonnuent .  but  oom- 
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been  seyerelj  maltreated  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Ottiman. 
Thej  were  reinforced  by  Alashtar,  a  determined  officer,  who 
had  been  employed  in  the  preyious  mission,  and  irritated  by 
the  prevarications  of  Aba  Musa. 

Hassan  and  Ammar  were  received  with  ceremonious  respect 
by  the  governor,  and  their  mission  was  discussed,  according  to 
usage,  in  the  mosque,  but  Alashtar  remained  with  the  guard 
that  had  escorted  them.  The  envoys  pressed  their  errand  with 
warmth,  urging  the  necessity  of  their  sending  immediate  suc- 
cor to  the  Caliph.  Abu  Musa,  however,  who  prided  himself 
more  upon  words  than  deeds,  answered  them  by  an  evasive 
harangue  ;  signifying  his  doubts  of  the  policy  of  their  proceed- 
ing ;  counselling  that  the  troops  should  return  to  Medina,  that 
the  whole  matter  in  dispute  should  be  investigated,  and  the 
right  to  rule  amicably  adjusted.  ^  It  is  a  bad  business,"  add- 
ed he,  ^  and  he  that  meddles  least  with  it,  stands  less  chance 
of  doing  wrong.  For  what  says  the  prophet  touching  an  evil 
affair  of  the  kind  ?  He  who  sleepeth  in  it  b  more  secure  than 
ho  that  waketh ;  he  that  lyeth  than  he  that  sitteth ;  he  that 
sitteth  than  he  that  standeth ;  he  that  staudeth  than  he  that 
walketh ;  and  he  that  walketh  than  he  that  rideth.  Sheathe, 
therefore,  your  swords,  take  the  heads  from  your  lances,  and  the 
■irings  from  your  bows,  and  receive  him  that  is  injured  into 
your  dwellings,  until  all  matters  are  adjusted  and  reconciled.'* 

The  ancient  general,  Ammar,  replied  to  him  tartly,  that  he 
tiad  miftpplied  the  words  of  the  prophet,  which  were  meant  to 
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Mboke  DUoU  MrvaaU  U  UohIJ^  vbo  WW«  boUer  aittlng  than 
■tanding,  and  »Ir?(7pinf|[  tbui  avako.  Abu  Mtm  waold  hm 
ansirarad  liim  with  tnnttier  \<mg  horsngna  ia  bfnr  of  boo- 
rodiitUnce,  but  was  intemiptod  hy  Um  sndilcn  mtmtn  of  ■ 
number  of  hit  soMicra,  boring  crtdoDoo  of  turing  bftoo  pito- 
ou«ly  bcaUiu.  While  Abu  Sliua  had  been  bblding  fortti  at  tlu 
DioKiiie,  AUoliUr,  tho  tiardy  officer  who  Temained  with  the 
etiourt.  hud  Buixcd  upon  Urn  ciuiId  of  Oufa.  cauMsd  tho  garnwa 
to  be  8ouu')ly  scourged,  aod  aont  tbom  to  tbo  mosque  loeol 
■hurt  thit  ni^gutialiuR.  This  pnUBpt  meaiinre  of  Alaablar 
[ilaoi^J  the  colJ<tipirit«<l  oondurt  of  Abu  Muss  in  s<i  riiliculoiii 
a  light  that  tho  fcvlingH  of  thu  popoUec  wtire  iniitantly  tumd 
against  him  liagsan,  tlie  rou  of  AD.  aeuMid  upuo  ihit  niuiueDt 
tn  Andreas  th«  usscmblj.     Ha  mointaincil  tbo  innnocnce  of  hii 
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Ou&  fbUowed  him  to  the  number  of  nearl/  nine  thouaand.  In 
the  meantime  the  army  of.  Ali  had  been  reinforced  from  other 
quarters,  and  now  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  men,  all  of 
whom  hud  seen  senrice.  When  he  appeared  with  his  force  be- 
fore Bassora,  Ayesha  and  her  confederates  were  dismayed,  and 
b^an  to  treat  of  conciliation.  Various  messages  passed  bo- 
tween  the  hostile  parties,  and  Telha  and  Zobeir,  confiding 
in  the  honorable  faith  of  Ali,  had  several  interyiews  with 
kim 

When  these  late  deadly  enemies  were  seen  walking  back- 
ward and  forward  together,  in  sight  of  either  army,  and  hold- 
ing long  conyersations,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  a  peace 
would  be  effected  ;  and  such  would  have  been  the  case  had  no 
malign  influence  interfered ;  for  Ali,  with  his  impressive  elo- 
quence, touched  the  hearts  of  his  oppouents  when  he  reproached 
them  with  their  breach  of  faitb,  and  warned  them  against  tho 
judgments  of  heaven.  ^  Dost  thou  not  remember,"  said  he  to 
Zobier,  "  how  Mahomet  once  asked  thee  if  thou  didst  not  love 
his  dear  son  Ali  ?  and  when  thou  answered  yea,  dost  thou  not 
remember  his  reply :  '  Nevertheless  a  day  will  come  when  thou 
wilt  rise  up  against  him,  and  draw  down  miseries  upon  him 
and  upon  all  the  faithful  V  " 

«I  remember  it  well,"  replied  Zobeir,  ^and  had  I  re- 
membered it  before,  never  would  I  have  taken  up  arms 
against  jpou." 

He  returned  to  bis  camp  determined  not  to  fight  agunst 
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Aii,  but  was  overmled  by  the  TindictiTe  Ajeaha  Btvj 
attempt  at  pacification  was  defeated  by  that  turbulent  wonao, 
and  the  armies  were  at  length  brought  to  battle.  Ajesha  took 
the  field  on  that  memorable  occasion,  mounted  in  a  litter  on 
her  great  camel  Alascar,  and  rode  up  and  down  among  ber 
troops,  animating  them  by  her  presence  and  her  voice.  The 
fight  was  called,  from  that  circumstance.  The  Battle  of  tbt 
Camel,  and  also  The  Battle  of  Karibah,  from  the  field  on  whidi 
it  was  fought. 

It  was  an  obstinate  and  bloody  conflict,  for  Moslem  was  l^ 
rayed  against  Moslem,  and  nothing  is  so  merciless  and  unyield- 
ing as  civil  war.  In  the  heat  of  the  fight  Merwan  Ibn  Hakcin, 
who  stood  near  AH,  noticed  Telha  endeavoring  to  goad  on  the 
flagging  valor  of  his  troops.  "•  Behold  the  traitor  Telba,"  cried 
he,  ^^  but  lately  one  of  the  murderers  of  Othman,  now  the  pre- 
tended avenger  of  his  blood."  So  saying,  he  let  fly  an  arrow 
and  wounded  him  in  the  leg.  Telha  writhed  with  the  ptin. 
and  at  the  same  moment  his  horse  reared  and  threw  him.  Id 
the  dismay  and  anguish  of  the  moment,  he  imprecated  the 
fengeanee  of  Allah  upon  his  own  head  for  the  death  of  Otb- 
man.  Seeing  his  boot  full  of  blood,  he  made  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers take  him  up  behind  him  on  his  horse  and  convey  him  to 
Bassora.  Finding  death  approaching,  he  called  to  one  of  AlTi 
men  who  happened  to  be  present,  '^  Give  me  your  hand,"  sud 
the  dying  penitent,  ^  that  I  may  put  mine  in  it,  and  thus  re- 
new my  oath  of  fealty  to  Ali."     With  these  words  he  expired 
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[iB  dying  speech  was  reported  to  All,  and  tonohed  his  gener- 
oas  heart  ^  Allah,"  said  he,  ^would  not  call  him  to  heayen 
until  he  had  blotted  out  his  first  breach  of  his  word  by  this 
last  TOW  of  fidelity." 

Zobeir,  the  other  conspirator,  had  entered  into  the  battle 
with  a  heavy  heart  His  previous  conversation  with  Ali  had 
awakened  compunction  in  his  bosom.  He  now  saw  that  old 
Ammar  Ibn  Taser,  noted  for  probity  and  rectitude,  was  in  the 
Caliph's  host ;  and  he  recollected  hearing  Mahomet  say  that 
Ammar  Ibn  Taser  would  always  be  found  on  the  side  of  truth 
and  justice.  With  a  boding  spirit  he  drew  out  of  the  battle 
and  took  the  road  towards  Mecca.  As  he  was  urging  biff 
melancholy  way,  he  came  to  a  valley  crossed  by  the  brook  Sa* 
baa,  where  Hanef  Ibn  Kais  was  encamped  with  a  horde  of 
Arabs,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  battle,  ready  to  join  the  con- 
queror and  share  the  spoil  Hanef  knew  him  at  a  distance. 
*^  Is  there  no  one,"  said  he,  ^  to  bring  me  tidings  of  Zobeir  ?" 
One  of  his  men,  Amru  Ibn  Jarmuz,  understood  the  hint,  and 
spurred  to  overtake  Zobeir.  The  latter,  suspecting  his  inten- 
tions, bade  him  keep  at  a  distance.  A  short  conversation  put 
them  on  friendly  terms,  and  they  both  dismounted  and  con- 
versed together.  The  hour  of  prayers  arrived.  ^  Salat "  (to 
prayers !)  cried  Zobeir.  ^  Salat,"  replied  Amru ;  but  as  Zo- 
beir prostrated  himself  in  supplication,  Amru  struck  off  his 
bead,  and  hastened  with  it,  as  a  welcome  trophy,  to  Ali.  That 
generous  conqueror  shed  tears  over  the  bleeding  head  of  one 
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who  was  once  bis  friend.  Then  turning  to  his  dajer,  '  Htio^ 
mifNsreant !"  cried  he,  *^  and  carry  thy  tidings  to  Ben  Safiali  is 
helL"  So  unexpected  a  malediction,  where  ho  expected  a  re- 
ward, threw  Amru  into  a  transport  of  rage  and  desperation ; 
he  uttered  a  rhapsody  of  abuse  upon  Ali,  and  then,  drawing 
his  sword, 'plunged  it  into  his  own  bosom. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  rebels.  As  to 
Ayesha,  the  implacable  soul  of  the  revolt,  she  had  mingled  that 
day  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  Tabari,  the  Persian  historitn, 
with  national  exaggeration,  declares  that  the  heads  of  three- 
score and  ten  men  were  cut  off  that  held  the  bridle  of  her 
camel,  and  that  the  inclosed  litter  in  which  she  rode,  wai 
bristled  all  over  with  darts  and  arrows.  At  last  her  camel  wis 
hamstringed,  and  sank  with  her  to  the  ground,  and  she  re 
mained  there  until  the  battle  was  concluded. 

Ayesha  might  have  looked  for  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  Ali,  having  been  his  vindictive  and  persevering  enemy,  but 
he  was  too  magnanimous  to  triumph  over  a  fallen  foe.  It  is 
said  some  reproachful  words  passed  between  them,  but  be 
treated  her  with  respect ;  gave  her  an  attendance  of  forty  fe- 
males,  and  sent  his  sons  Hassan  and  Hosein  to  escort  her  a 
day's  journey  toward  Medina,  where  she  was  confined  to  bcr 
own  house,  and  forbidden  to  intermeddle  any  more  with  afiiurs 
of  state.  He  then  divided  the  spoils  among  the  heirs  of  bis 
soldiers  who  were  slain,  and  appointed  Abdallah  Ibn  Abba? 
governor  of  Bassora.     This  done,  he  repaired  to  Cnfa  and  in 
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rewtrd  of  tho  asaistanoe  he  had  receiyed  from  its  inhabitants, 
made  that  city  tne  seat  of  bis  Caliphat  These  occurrences 
Cook  pkce  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  655th  of 
the  Christian 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Battfes  between  All  and  Moawjah. — Their  claims  to  the  Caliphat  left  ti 
arbitration;  the  result. — Decline  of  the  power  of  Ali.— LoasoTEicjfL 

The  yictor j  at  Karibah  had  crashed  the  conspiracy  of  Ajeshi, 
and  giTen  Ali  quiet  dominion  over  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persii; 
still   his   most    formidable    adversary  remained    unsubdued 
Moa^ryah  Ibn  Abu  Sofian  held  sway  over  the  wealthy  and  pop- 
ulous province  of  Syria ;  he  had  immense  treasures  and  i 
powerful  army  at  his  command  ;  he  had  the  prejudices  of  the 
Syrians  in  his  favor,  who  had  been  taught  to  implicate  Ali  in 
the  murder  of  0th man,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  him  ai 
Caliph.     Still  further  to  strengthen  himself  in  defiance  of  the 
sovereign  power,  he  sought  the  alliance  of  Amru,  who  had  been 
displaced  from  the  government  of  Egypt  by  Ali,  and  was  now 
a  discontented  man  in  Palestine.     Restoration  to  that  com* 
mand,  was  to  be  the  reward  of  his  successful  co-operation  with 
Aioawyah  in  deposing  Ali :  the  terms  were  accepted :  Amni 
hastened  to  Damascus  at  the  head  of  a  devoted  force ;  and 
finding  the  public  mind  ripe  for  his  purpose,  gave  the  hand  ol 
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■negiAnoe  to  Moawyah  in  presence  of  the  asfembled  anny,  apd 
proclaimed  him  Caliph,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude. 

Ali  had  in  Tain  endeavored  to  preyent  the  hostility  of 
Moawyah,  by  all  conciliatory  means ;  when  he  heard  of  this 
portentous  alliance,  he  took  the  field  and  marched  for  Syria, 
at  the  head  of  ninety  thousand  men.  The  Arabians,  with 
their  accustomed  fondness  for  the  marvellous,  signalise  his  en- 
trance into  the  confines  of  Syria  with  an  omen.  Having  halted 
his  army  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  water,  he  summoned  a 
Christian  hermit,  who  lived  in  a  neighboring  cave,  and  demand- 
ed to  be  shown  a  well.  The  anchorite  assured  him  that  there 
was  nothing  but  a  cistern,  in  which  there  were  scarce  throe 
buckets  of  rain  water.  Ali  maintained  that  certain  prophets 
of  the  people  of  Israel  had  abode  there  in  times  of  old,  and 
had  digged  a  well  there.  The  hermit  replied,  that  a  well  did 
indeed  exist  there,  but  it  had  been  shut  up  for  ages,  and  all 
traces  of  it  lost,  and  it  was  only  to  be  discovered  and  reopened 
by  a  predestined  hand.  He  then,  says  the  Arabian  tradition, 
produced  a  parchment  scroll  written  by  Simeon  ben  Safa  (Si« 
mon  Cephas),  one  of  the  greatest  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
predicting  the  coming  of  Mahomet,  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
and  that  this  well  would  be  discovered  and  reopened  by  his 
lawfbl  heir  and  successor. 

Ali  listened  with  becoming  reverence  to  this  prediotion ; 
then  turning  to  his  attendants  and  pointing  to  a  spot,  ^  Dig 
there,"  said  he.     They  digged,  and  after  a  time  came  to  an 
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Immflniw  stone,  which  haTiiig  reoMnred  with  diSeolty,  the  m 
raculoos  well  stood  reyesled,  affording  a  seasonable  supplj  Is 
the  army,  and  an  unquestionable  proof  of  the  Intimate  ekia 
of  All  to  the  Caliphat.  The  venerable  hermit  was  stmek  wilb 
conviction  ;  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  Ali,  embraced  his  knees,  aid 
never  afterwards  would  leave  him. 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the 
Ucgira  (18th  June,  a.  d.  657),  that  Ali  came  in  sight  of  thi 
army  of  Moawyah,  consisting  of  eighty  thousand  men,  ea- 
camped  on  the  plain  of  Seffein,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrato, 
on  the  confines  of  Babylonia  and  Syria.  Associated  with  Mo- 
awyah was  the  redoubtable  Aniru,  a  powerful  ally  both  in 
council  and  in  the  field.  The  army  of  Ali  was  superior  is 
number ;  in  his  host,  too,  he  had  several  veterans  who  had 
fought  under  Mahomet  in  the  famous  battle  of  Beder,  and 
thence  prided  themselves  in  the  surname  of  Shahabah ;  that 
is  to  say.  Companions  of  the  Prophet  The  most  distinguished 
of  these  was  old  Ammar  Ibn  Taser,  All's  general  of 
horse,  who  had  fought  repeatedly  by  the  side  of  Mahomet 
He  was  ninety  years  of  age,  yet  full  of  spirit  and  activity,  and 
idolised  by  the  Moslem  soldiery. 

The  armies  lay  encamped  in  sight  of  each  other,  but  as  it 
was  the  first  month  of  the  Moslem  year,  a  sacred  month,  whet 
all  warfare  is  prohibited,  it  was  consumed  in  negotiations ;  tot 
Ali  still  wished  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  kindred  blood.  Hif 
efforts  were  in  vain,  and  in  the  next  month  hostilities  ooxD' 
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menoed ,  0UII  Ali  dfew  bis  sword  with  an  nuwilling  hand ;  he 
oharged  his  soldiers  nerer  to  bo  the  first  to  fight ;  neyer  to 
harm  those  who  fled,  and  never  to  do  yiolence  to  a  woman. 
Moawjah  and  Amm  were  likewise  sensible  of  the  unnatural 
character  of  this  war  ;  the  respective  leaders,  therefore,  avoid- 
ed any  general  action,  and  months  passed  in  meie  skirmish* 
ings.  These,  however,  were  sharp  and  sanguinary,  and  in 
the  course  of  four  months  Moawyah  is  said  to  have  lost 
five  and  forty  thousand  men,  and  Ali  more  than  half  that 
number. 

Among  the  slain  on  the  part  of  Ali,  were  five  and  twenty 
of  the  Shahabah,  the  veterans  of  Beder,  and  companions  of 
the  prophet  Their  deaths  were  deplored  even  by  the  enemy ; 
but  nothing  caused  greater  grief  than  the  fall  of  the  brave  old 
Ammar  Ibn  Taser,  Ali's  general  of  horse,  and  the  patri- 
arch of  Moslem  chivalry.  Moawyah  and  Amru  beheld  him 
fill!  "  Do  you  see,"  cried  Moawyah,  **  What  precious  lives 
are  lost  in  our  dissensions  ?"  "  See,"  exclaimed  Amru ; 
<*  would  to  God  I  had  died  twenty  years  since  I" 

Ali  forgot  his  usual  moderation  on  beholding  the  fate  of 
his  brave  old  general  of  the  horse  ;  and  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  twelve  thousand  cavalry,  made  a  furious  charge  to 
avenge  his  death.  The  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  broken  by 
the  shook ;  but  the  heart  of  Ali  soon  relented  at  the  sight  of 
carnage.  Spurring  within  call  of  Moawyah,  '^  How  long." 
tried  he,  *^  shall  Moslem  blood  be  shed  like  water  in  our  strifb? 
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Oome  forth,  and  let  Allah  deoide  between  va.    WhMi  efw  if 
victor  in  the  fight,  let  him  be  mler." 

A  mm  was  struck  with  the  generous  challenge,  and  wged 
Moawjah  to  accept  it ;  but  the  latter  shunned  an  eneoonter 
with  an  enemy  sumamed  "^  The  Lion,"  for  his  prowess,  and 
who  had  always  slain  his  adversary  in  single  fight  Amro 
hinted  at  the  disgrace  that  would  attend  his  refusal ;  to  whidi 
Moawyah  answered  with  a  sneer,  ^  You  do  wisely  to  provoke  a 
combat  that  may  make  you  governor  of  Syria." 

A  desperate  battle  at  length  took  place,  which  oontinned 
throughout  the  night  Many  were  slain  on  both  sides ;  hot 
most  on  the  part  of  the  Syrians.  Alashtar  was  the  hero  of 
this  fight ;  he  was  mounted  upon  a  piehald  horse,  and  wielded 
a  two-edged  sword ;  every  stroke  of  that  terrible  weapon  clore 
down  a  warrior,  and  every  stroke  was  accompanied  bj  tbf 
shout  of  Allah  Achbar !  He  was  heard  to  utter  that  por- 
tentous exclamation,  say  the  Arabian  historians,  four  hundred 
times  during  the  darkness  of  the  night 

The  day  dawned  disastrously  upon  the  Syrians.  Alashtir 
was  pressing  them  to  their  very  encampment,  and  Moawyah 
was  in  despair  ;  when  Amru  suggested  an  expedient,  founded 
on  the  religious  scruples  of  the  Moslems.  On  a  sudden,  the 
Syrians  elevated  the  Koran  on  the  points  of  their  lancea 
*  Behold  the  book  of  God,"  cried  they.  "  Let  that  decide  oar 
differences."  The  soldiers  of  Ali  instantly  dropped  the  pointi 
of  their  weapons.     It  was  in  vain  Ali  represented  that  thii 
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WMB  all  a  trick,  and  endeavored  to  urge  them  on.  ^  What  I" 
eried  they,  ^  do  jou  refuse  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
book  of  God !" 

AH  found' that  to  persist  would  be  to  shock  their  bigot  pre- 
judices, and  to  bring  a  storm  upon  his  own  head ;  reluctantly, 
iicrefore,  he  sounded  a  retreat ;  but  it  required  repeated  blasts 
to  call  off  Alashtar,  who  came,  his  scimetar  dripping  with 
blood,  and  murmuring  at  being,  as  he  said,  tricked  out  of  so 
glorious  a  victory. 

Umpires  were  now  appointed  to  settle  this  great  dispute 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  Koran.  Ali  would  have  nom- 
inated on  his  part  Abdallah  Ibn  Abbas,  but  he  was  objected 
to,  as  being  his  cousin  german.  He  then  named  the  brave 
Alashtar,  but  he  was  likewise  set  aside,  and  Abu  Musa  pressed 
upon  him;  an  upright,  but  simple  and  somewhat  garrulous 
man,  as  has  already  been  shown.  As  to  Moawyah,  he  managed 
on  his  part  to  have  Amru  Ibn  al  Aass  appointed,  the  shrewd- 
est and  most  sagacious  man  in  all  Arabia.  The  two  rival 
leaders  then  retired,  Ali  to  Cufa,  and  Moawyah  to  Damascus, 
leaving  generals  in  command  of  their  respective  armies. 

The  arbitrators  met  several  months  afterwards  at  Jumat  al 
Joudel,  in  presence  of  both  armies,  who  were  pledged  to  sup- 
port their  decision.  Amru,  who  understood  the  weak  points  of 
Musa's  character,  treated  him  with  great  deference,  and  after 
having  won  his  confidence,  persuaded  him  that,  to  heal  these 

diflsenmons,  and  prevent  the  shedding  of  kindred  blood,  it 
vou  n.  15* 
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would  be  expedient  to  set  ande  both  oandidatei  and  let  tte 
fiuthfol  elect  a  third.  This  being  agreed  apon,  a  tribuBal  wm 
erected  between  the  armies,  and  Amm,  through  pretended  dt 
fercnoo,  insisted  that  Musa  should  be  the  first  to  ascend  it 
and  address  the  people.  Abu  Musa  accordinglj  ascended,  and 
proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  '^I  depose  Ali  and  3Ioaw]rak 
from  the  office  to  which  they  pretend,  exen  as  I  -draw  this  riog 
from  my  finger.*'    So  saying  he  descended. 

Amru  now  mounted  in  his  turn.  "  You  haye  heard,"  flud 
he,  "  how  Musa  on  his  part  has  deposed  Ali ;  I  on  my  part 
depose  him  also ;  and  I  adjudge  the  Caliphat  to  Moawyah  abd 
invest  him  with  it,  as  I  invest  my  finger  with  this  ring :  anil  I 
do  it  with  justice,  for  he  is  the  rightful  successor  and  aven^ 
of  Othman." 

Murmurs  succeeded  from  the  partisans  of  Ali,  and  from  Abo 
Musa,  who  complained  of  the  insincerity  of  Amru.  The  Sjr- 
ians  applauded  the  decision,  and  both  parties,  being  prevented 
from  hostilities  by  a  solemn  truce,  separated  without  any  per 
Ronal  violence;  but  with  mutual  revilings  and  augmented 
enmity.  A  kind  of  religious  feud  sprang  up,  which  continued 
for  a  long  time  between  the  house  of  Ali  and  that  of  Ommiah ' 
they  never  mentioned  each  other  without  a  curse,  and  pro- 
nounced an  excommunication  upon  each  other  whenever  they 
harangued  the  people  in  the  mosque. 

The  power  of  Ali  now  began  to  wane ;  the  decision  pro 
uoonoed  against  him  influenoed  many  of  his  own  party,  and  a 
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revolt  WM  at  length  stirred  up  among  hm  followers,  by  a  set  of 
fimatio  xoalots  called  Karigites  or  scceders ;  who  insisted  that 
he  had  done  wrong  in  referring  to  the  judgment  of  men  what 
ought  to  be  decided  by  God  algne ;  and  that  he  had  refused 
to  break  the  truce  and  massacre  his  enemies  when  in  his  power, 
though  they  had  preyed  themselves  to  be  the  enemies  of  God ; 
they  therefore  renounced  allegiance  to  him ;  appointed  Abdal- 
lah  Ibn  Waheb  as  their  leader,  and  set  up  their  standard  at 
Naharwan,  a  few  miles  from  Bagdad,  whither  the  disaffected 
repaired  from  all  quarters,  until  they  amounted  to  twenty-fiyo 
thousand. 

The  appearance  of  Ali  with  an  army  brought  many  of  them 
to  their  senses.  Willing  to  use  gentle  measures,  he  caused  a 
standard  to  be  erected  outside  of  his  camp,  and  proclaimed  a 
pardon  to  such  of  the  malcontents  as  should  rally  round  it 
The  rebel  army  immediately  began  to  melt  away,  until  Abdal- 
lah  Ibn  Waheb  was  left  with  only  four  thousand  adherents. 
These,  however,  were  fierce  enthusiasts,  and  their  leader  was  a 
fiuiatie.  Trusting  that  Allah  and  the  prophet  would  render 
him  miraculous  assistance,  he  attacked  the  army  of  Ali  with 
bis  handftil  of  men,  who  fought  with  such  desperation  that  nine 
only  escaped.  These  served  as  firebrands  to  enkindle  future 
Biischie£ 

Moawyah  had  now  recourse  to  a  stratagem  to  sow  troubles 
ID  Egypt,  and  ultimately  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Amru.  Ali, 
on  aBBuming  the  Oaliphat,  had  appointed  Saad  Ibn  Kais  to  the 
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gorenunent  of  that  province,  wbo  admhiifliered  its  afiLinwhk 
ability.  Moawjah  now  forged  a  letter  from  Saad  to  himiel^ 
professing  deyotion  to  his  interests,  and  took  measures  to  let  it 
fill  into  the  hands  of  Ali.  The  plan  was  snccessfnL  The 
aospicions  of  Ali  were  excited ;  he  recalled  Saad  and  appointed 
in  his  place  Mahomet,  son  of  Abu  Beker,  and  brother  of 
Ayesha.  Mahomet  began  to  govern  with  a  high  hand ;  pro- 
scribing and  exiling  the  leaders  of  the  Othman  faction,  who 
made  the  murder  of  the  late  Caliph  a  question  of  party.  This 
immediately  produced  conmiotions  and  insurrections,  and  tO 
Egypt  was  getting  into  a  blaze.  Ali  again  sought  to  remedj 
the  evil  by  changing  the  governor,  and  dispatched  Malcc  Shn* 
tur,  a  man  of  prudence  and  ability,  to  take  the  command.  In 
the  course  of  his  journey  Malec  lodged  one  night  at  the  house 
of  a  peasant,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  The 
peasant  was  a  creature  of  Moawyah's,  and  poisoned  his  nnsni' 
pecting  guest  with  a  pot  of  honey.  Moawyah  followed  up  thii 
treacherous  act  by  sending  Amru  with  six  thousand  horse  to 
seize  upon  Egypt  in  its  present  stormy  state.  Amru  hastened 
with  joy  to  the  scene  of  his  former  victories,  made  his  waj 
rapidly  to  Alexandria,  united  his  force  with  that  of  Ibn  Sha- 
rig,  the  leader  of  the  Othman  party,  and  they  together  routed 
Mahomet  Ibn  Abu  Bekcr  and  took  him  prisoner.  The 
avengers  of  Othman  reviled  Mahomet  with  his  aasassi- 
nation  of  that  Caliph,  put  him  to  death,  enclosed  hit  body 
in  the  carcass  of  an  ass,  and  bomt  both  to  aahea     TImb 
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Amm  Msumed  the  goyemment  of  Egypt  m  lieutenant  of 
Moawyah. 

When  Ayesha  beard  of  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  knelt 
down  in  the  mosque,  and  in  the  agony  of  her  heart  inyokod  a 
curse  upon  Moawyah  and  Amru,  an  invocation  which  she 
thenceforth  repeated  at  the  end  of  all  her  prayers.  AH,  also, 
was  afflicted  at  the  death  of  Mahomet,  and  exclaimed,  ^  The 
panierers  will  answer  for  this  before  6od«" 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


Prcpan  lions  of  Ali  for  the  invasion  of  Syria^ — HIb 


The  loss  of  Egypt  was  a  serere  blow  to  the  fortunes  of  l^ 
and  he  had  the  mortification  subsequently  to  behold  his  tctin 
rival  make  himself  master  of  Hejaz,  plant  his  standard  on  the 
sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  ravage  the  fertile  pro- 
vince of  Yemen.  The  decline  of  his  power  affected  his  spirits, 
and  he  sank  at  times  into  despondency.  His  melancholy  was 
aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  his  own  brother  Okail,  who,  un- 
der pretence  that  Ali  did  not  maintain  him  in  suitable  style, 
deserted  him  in  his  sinking  fortunes,  and  went  over  to  Mo- 
awyah,  who  rewarded  his  unnatural  desertion  with  ampli 
revenues. 

Still  Ali  meditated  one  more  grand  effort.  Sixty  thousand 
devoted  adherents  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  him  to  the 
death,  and  with  these  he  prepared  to  march  into  Syria.  While 
preparations  were  going  on,  it  chanced  that  three  zealots,  of  the 
sect  of  KarigiteS;  met  as  pilgrims  in  the  mosque  of  Mecca,  and 
fell  into  conversation  about  the  battle  of  Naharwan,  whereii 
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fciir  thousand  of  their  brethren  had  lost  their  lives.  Tliis  led 
to  lamentations  over  the  dissensions  and  dismemberment 'oi 
the  Moslem  empire,  all  whioh  they  attributed  to  the  ambition 
of  Ali,  Moawyah,  and  Amru.  The  Karigites  were  a  fanaiio 
sect  and  these  men  were  zealots  of  that  dangerous  kind  who 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  accomplishment  of  any 
bigot  plan.  In  their  infuriate  zeal  they  determined  that  the 
only  way  to  restore  peace  and  unity  to  Islam,  would  be  to  de 
stroy  those  three  ambitious  leaders,  and  they  devoted  then:- 
selves  to  the  task,  each  undertaking  to  dispatch  his  victim. 
The  several  assassinations  were  to  be  effected  at  the  same  time, 
on  Friday,  the  seventeenth  of  the  month  Ramadan,  at  the  hour 
of  prayer ;  and  that  their  blows  might  be  infallibly  mortal, 
they  were  to  use  poisoned  weapons. 

The  names  of  the  conspirators  were  Barak  Ibn  Abdallah, 
Amru  Ibn  Asi,  and  Abdalrahman  Ibn  Melgem.  Barak  re- 
paired to  Damascus  and  mingled  in  the  retinue  of  Moawyah 
on  the  day  appointed,  which  was  the  Moslem  Sabbath ;  then, 
as  the  usiurper  was  officiating  in  the  mosque  as  pontiff,  Barak 
gave  him  what  he  considered  a  fatal  blow.  The  wound  was 
desperate,  but  the  life  of  Moawyah  was  saved  by  desperate 
remedies ;  the  assassin  was  mutilated  of  hands  and  feet  and 
suffered  to  live ;  but  wa^  slain  in  after  years  by  a  friend  oi 
Moawyah. 

Amm  Ibn  Asi,  the  second  of  these  fuiatios,  enterod  tha 
mosqna  in  Egypt  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  and  with  one 
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blow  killed  Kaiijah  the  Imam,  who  offidiitedy  imngining  him 
to  be  Amm  Ibn  al  Aass,  who  was  prevented  from  attendkf 
the  mosque  through  illness.  The  assassin  being  led  before  hii 
intended  victim,  and  informed  of  his  error,  replied  with  tht 
resignation  of  a  predestinarian :  ^  I  intended  Amm ;  Irol 
Allah  intended  Karijah."     He  was  presently  executed. 

Abda'lrahman,  the  third  assassin,  repaired  to  Cufa,  iriien 
Ali  held  his  court.  Here  he  lodged  with  a  woman  of  the  seel 
of  the  Karigites,  whose  husband  had  been  killed  in  the  bittlfl 
of  Neharwdn.  To  this  woman  he  made  proposals  of  marriago^ 
but  she  replied  she  would  have  no  man  who  could  not  bring 
her,  as  a  dowry,  three  thousand  drachms  of  silver,  a  slave,  a 
maid-servant,  and  the  head  of  Ali.  He  accepted  the  condi- 
tions, and  joined  two  other  Karigites,  called  Derwan  and  Sba- 
bib,  with  him  in  the  enterprise.  They  stationed  themselves  \n 
the  mosque  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Caliph. 

Ali  had  recently  been  afflicted  with  one  of  his  fits  of  des- 
pondency, and  had  uttered  ejaculations  which  were  aflerwardi 
considered  presages  of  his  impending  fate.  In  one  of  his 
melancholy  moods  he  exclaimed,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  ^  Alas,  mj 
heart !  there  is  need  of  patience,  for  there  is  no  remedy  against 
death  !"  In  parting  from  his  house  to  go  to  the  mosque,  there 
was  a  clamor  among  his  domestie  fowls,  which  he  interpreted 
Into  a  fatal  omen.  As  he  entered  the  mosque  the  assassim 
drew  their  swords,  and  pr«  tended  to  be  fighting  among  them 
solves ;  Derwan  aimed  a  blow  at  the  Caliph,  bat  it  fell  shorii 
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tod  itruek  the  gate  of  the  mosque ;  a  blow  from  Abda'lrahmaa 
iras  better  aimed,  and  wounded  All  in  the  head.  The  assas- 
fiins  then  separated  and  fled.  Derwan  was  pursued  and  slain 
at  the  threshold  of  his  home  ;  Shabib  distanced  his  pursuers 
and  escaped.  Abda'lrahnian,  after  some  search,  was  discovered 
hidden  in  a  corner  of  the  mosque,  his  sword  still  in  his  hand 
He  was  dragged  forth  and  brought  before  the  Caliph.  The 
wound  of  Ali  was  pronounced  mortal ;  he  consigned  his  mur- 
derer  to  the  custody  of  his  son  Hassan,  adding,  with  his  accus- 
tomed clcmencj,  ^  Let  him  want  for  nothing ;  and,  if  I  die  of 
my  wound,  let  him  not  be  tortured ;  let  his  death  be  b j  a  sin- 
gle blow."  His  orders,  according  to  the  Persian  writers,  were 
strictly  complied  with,  but  the  Arabians  declare  that  he  was 
killed  by  piecemeal ;  and  the  Moslems  opposed  to  the  sect  of 

m 

Ali  hold  him  up  as  a  martyr. 

The  death  of  Ali  happened  within  three  days  after  receiv- 
ing his  wound :  it  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
A.  D.  660.  He  was  about  sixty-three  years  of  age,  of  which 
he  had  reigned  not  quite  five.  His  remains  were  interred 
about  five  miles  from  Cufa  ;  and,  in  after  times,  a  magnificent 
tomb,  covered  by  a  mosque,  with  a  splendid  dome,  rose  over 
his  grave,  and  it  became  the  site  of  a  city  called  Meshed  All 
or,  the  Sepulchre  of  Ali,  and  was  enriched  and  beautified  by 
many  Persian  monarohs. 

We  make  no  concluding  comments  on  the  noble  and  gen- 
erouB  eharaoter  of  Ali,  which  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated 
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tLroo^bout  all  the  recorded  cireoinstanoes  of  his  lifs.  Hevu 
one  of  tho  last  and  worthiest  of  the  primitive  Hoelcmii  vk 
imbibed  his  religious  enthusiasm  from  companionship  with  Um 
prophet  himself ;. and  who  followed,  to  the  last^  the  simplicity 
of  his  example.  He  is  honorably  spoken  of  as  the  first  Calipk 
who  accorded  some  protection  to  Belles-Lettres.  He  indulged 
in  the  poetic  vein  himself,  and  many  of  his  maxims  and  pror- 
erbs  are  preserved,  and  have  been  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages. His  signet  bore  this  inscription  :  ^  The  kingdom  be- 
longs to  God."  One  of  his  sayings  shows  the  little  valae  Im 
set  upon  the  transitory  glories  of  this  world.  ^  Life  is  bat  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud  ;  the  dream  of  a  sleeper." 

By  his  first  wife,  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  3Iahomet  he  had 
three  sons,  Mohassan,  who  died  young,  and  Hassan  and  Hofiein, 
who  survived  him.  After  her  death  he  had  eight  other  wives, 
and  his  issue,  in  all,  amounted  to  fifteen  sons  and  eighteen 
daughters.  His  descendants,  by  Fatima,  are  distinguished 
among  Moslems  as  descendants  of  the  prophet,  and  are  very 
numerous,  being  reckoned  both  by  the  male  and  female  line. 
They  wear  turbans  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  and  twist  their  hair 
in  a  difierent  manner  from  other  Moslems.  They  are  consid* 
cred  of  noble  blood,  and  designated  in  different  countries  bj 
various  titles,  such  as  Sheriffs,  Fatimites,  and  Emirs.  The 
Persians  venerate  Ali  as  next  to  the  prophet,  and  solenmitt 
the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom.  The  Turks  hold  him  ii 
abhorrence,  and  for  a  long  time,  in  their  prayers,  aocompanii^ 
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his  name  irith  execrations ;  but  snbseqnentlj  abated  in  their 
Tiolence.  It  is  said  that  All  was  born  in  the  Caaba,  or  holj 
temple,  of  Mecca,  where  his  mother  was  suddenly  taken  in 
labor,  and  that  ho  was  the  only  person  of  such  distinguished 
birth. 
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By  Allah  I  none  of  his  predecessora  sarpassed  him.  nor  will  he 
erer  be  equalled  by  a  successor." 

Then  Kais,  a  trusty  friend  of  the  house  of  AIL,  commenced 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  Caliph.  ^  Stretch  forth  thy  hand/* 
said  he  to  Hassan^  ^  in  pledge  that  thou  wilt  stand  by  the  book 
of  God,  and  the  tradition  of  the  apostle,  and  make  war  against 
all  opposers."  Hassan  complied  with  the  ceremonial,  and  was 
proclaimed  Caliph,  and  the  people  were  called  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge allegiance  to  him,  and  engage  to  maintain  peace  with 
his  friends,  and  war  with  his  enemies.  Some  of  the  people, 
however,  with  the  characteristic  fickleness  of  Babylonians, 
murmured  at  the  suggestion  of  further  warfare,  and  said,  we 
want  no  fighting  Caliph. 

Had  Hassan  consulted  his  own  inclination,  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  clung  to  peace,  and  submitted  to  the  usurpations 
of  Moawyah  ;  but  he  was  surrounded  by  valiant  generals  eager 
for  action,  and  stimulated  by  his  brother  Hosein,  who  inherited 
the  daring  character  of  their  father ;  beside,  there  were  sixty 
thonsand  fighting  men,  all  ready  for  the  field,  and  who  had 
been  on  the  point  of  marching  into  Syria  under  AIL  Unwil- 
lingly, therefore,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  force  and 
eommenccd  his  march.  Receiving  intelligence  that  Moawyah 
had  already  taken  the  field  and  was  advancing  to  meet  him, 
he  sent  Kais  in  the  advance,  with  12,000  light  troops,  to  hold 
the  enemy  in  check,  while  he  followed  with  the  main  army. 
Kais  exeoated  his  commission  with  spirit,  had  a  smart  skirmiab 
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with  the  Syrians,  and  having  checked  them  in  their  adTiaeei 
halted  and  put  himself  in  a  position  to  await  the  coming  o( 
the  Caliph. 

Hassan,  however,  had  already  become  sensible  of  liii  in* 
competency  to  military  command.  There  was  disaffoctioi 
among  some  of  his  troops,  who  were  people  of  Irak  oi  Btlkf 
lonia,  disinclined  to  this  war.  On  reaching  the  city  of  Madijn, 
an  affray  took  place  among  the  soldiers  in  which  one  vtf 
slain ;  a  fierce  tumult  succeeded  ;  Hassan  attempted  to  inter 
fere,  but  was  jostled  and  wounded  in  the  throng,  and  obliged" 
to  retire  into  the  citadel.  He  had  taken  refuge  from  violenee, 
and  was  in  danger  of  treason,  for  the  nephew  of  the  governor 
of  Madayn  proposed  to  his  uncle,  now  that  he  had  Hassan  within 
his  castle,  to  make  him  his  prisoner,  and  send  him  in  chains  to 
Moawyah.  "  A  curse  upon  thee  for  a  traitor  and  an  infidel !" 
cried  the  honest  old  governor ;  ^  wouldst  thou  betray  the  son 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Apostle  of  God !" 

The  mild-tempered  Caliph,  who  had  no  ambition  of  eom- 
mand,  was  already  disheartened  by  its  troubles.  He  saw  tint 
he  had  an  active  and  powerful  enemy  to  contend  with,  ind 
fickleness  and  treachery  among  his  own  people ;  he  sent  pro* 
posals  to  Moawyah,  offering  to  resign  the  Caliphat  to  him,  oo 
condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  money  ii 
the  public  treasury  at  Cufa,  and  the  revenues  of  a  great  estiti 
In  Persia,  and  that  Moawyah  would  desist  from  all  evil-speak- 
ing against  his  deceased  father.     Moawyah  assented  to  the  twf 
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finrmer  of  these  stipulations,  but  would  only  consent  to  refrain 
from  speaking  evil  of  Ali  in  presence  of  Hassan ;  and  indeed 
such  was  the  sectarian  hatred  already  engendered  against  All 
that,  under  the  sway  of  Moawyah,  his  name  was  never  men 
tioned  in  the  mosques  without  a  curse,  and  such  continued  tt 
be  the  case  for  several  generations  under  the  dominion  of  the 
house  of  Ommiah. 

Another  condition  exacted  by  Hassan,  and  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal  to  him,  was  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  resume 
the  CaliphatiOn  the  death  of  Moawyah,  who  was  above  a  score 
of  years  his  senior.  These  terms  being  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
Hassan  abdicated  in  favor  of  Moawyah,  to  the  great  indigna- 
tion of  his  brother  Hosein,  who  considered  the  memory  of 
their  father  Ali  dishonored  by  this  arrangement  The  people 
of  Gufa  refused  to  comply  with  that  condition  relative  to  the 
public  treasury  ;  insisting  upon  it  that  it  was  their  property 
Moawyah,  however,  allowed  Hassan  an  immense  revenue,  with 
which  he  retired  with  his  brother  to  Medina,  to  enjoy  that  ease 
and  tranquillity  which  he  so  much  prized.  His  life  was  exem- 
plary and  devout,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  revenue  was  ex- 
pended in  acts  of  charity. 

Moawyah  seems  to  have  been  well  aware  of  the  power  oi 
gold  in  making  the  most  distasteful  things  palatable.  An  old 
beldame  of  the  lineage  of  Haschem,  and  branch  of  Ali,  onoo 
reproached  him  with  having  supplanted  that  family,  who  were 
his  oousins,  and  with  having  acted  toward  them  as  Pharaoh  did 
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Rdign  of  MoAwyah  L,  lizth  Caliph. — ^Account  of  his  illtgitiniate  brother 

Zeyad. — Death  of  Amro. 

MoAWTAH  now,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  the  Hegira,  assumed 
legitimate  dominion  over  the  whole  Moslem  empire.  The  Ea- 
ragites,  it  is  trne,  a  fanatic  sect  opposed  to  all  regular  govern- 
ment,  spiritual  or  temporal,  excited  an  insurrection  in  Syria, 
but  Moawyah  treated  them  with  more  thorough  fifi^or  than  his 
predecessors,  and  finding  the  Syrians  not  spifficient  to  copo 
with  them,  called  in  his  new  subjects,  the  Babylonians,  to  show 
their  allegiance  by  rooting  out  this  pestilent  sect;  nor  did  he 
stay  his  hand,  until  they  were  almost  exterminated. 

With  this  Caliph  commenced  the  famous  dynasty  of  the 
Ommiades  or  Omcyades,  so  called  from  Ommiah  his  great- 
grandfather; a  dynasty  which  lasted  for  many  generations, 

N 

tnd  gave  some  of  the  most  brilliant  names  to  Arabian  history. 
Moawyah  himself  gave  indications  of  intellectual  refinement. 
lie  surrounded  himself  with  men  distinguished  in  science  or 
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gifted  with  poetic  talent,  and  from  the  Greek  pxtmnoei  lad 
islands  which  he  had  subdued,  the  Greek  sciences  b^gm  to 
make  their  way,  and  under  his  protection  to  exert  their  int 
influence  on  the  Arabs. 

One  of  the  measures  adopted  by  Moawyah  to  strengtlia 
nimself  in  the  Caliphat  excited  great  sensation,  and  merits  p•^ 
ticular  detail.  At  the  time  of  the  celebrated  flight  of  Xa* 
homet,  Aba  Sofian,  father  of  Moawyah,  at  that  time  chief  d 
the  tribe  of  Korcish,  and  as  yet  an  inveterate  persecutor  of 
the  prophet  halted  one  day  for  refreshment  at  the  house  of  ft 
publican  in  Tayef.  Here  he  became  intoxicated  with  wine.  vA 
passed  the  night  in  the  arms  of  the  wife  of  a  Greek  sIitc 
named  Somyah,  who  in  process  of  time  made  him  the  father  of 
a  male  child.  Abu  Sofian,  ashamed  of  this  amour,  would  not 
acknowledge  the  child,  but  left  him  to  his  fate ;  hence  lie  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ziyad  Ibn  Abihi,  that  is  to  say,  Ziyad  tb 
son  of  nobody. 

The  boy,  thus  deserted,  gave  early  proof  of  energy  aod 
talent  When  scarce  arrived  at  manhood,  he  surprised  Amn 
Ibn  al  Aass,  by  his  eloquence  and  spirit  in  addressing  a  pops- 
lar  assembly.  Amru,  himself  illegitimate,  felt  a  sympathy  ii 
the  vigor  of  this  spurious  offset  ^  By  the  prophet !"  exdiiB- 
cd  he,  ^  if  this  youth  were  but  of  the  noble  race  of  Koreish,  hi 
would  drive  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia  before  him  with  Uf 
staff  r 

Ziyad  was  appointed  cadi  or  judge,  in  the  reign  of  Obs; 
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tnd  WM  distinguished  by  his  decisions.  On  one  occasion: 
jcrtain  witnesses  came  before  him  accusing  Mogeirah  Ibn  Seid, 
a  distinguished  person  of  unblemished  character,  with  inconti- 
nence, but  failed  to  establish  the  charge ;  whereupon,  Ziyad 
dismissed  the  accused  with  honor,  and  caused  his  accusers  to  be 
scourged  with  rods  for  bearing  false  witness.  This  act  was 
never  forgotten  by  Mogeirah,  who,  becoming  afterwards  one 
of  the  counsellors  of  the  Caliph  Ali,  induced  him  to  appoint 
Ziyad  lieutenant  or  governor  of  Persia,  an  arduous  post  of  high 
trust,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great  ability. 

'  After  the  death  of  Ali  and  the  abdication  of  Hassan, 
events  which  followed  hard  upon  each  other,  Ziyad,  who  still 
held  sway  over  Persia,  hesitated  to  acknowledge  Moawyah  as 
Caliph.  The  latter  was  alarmed  at  this  show  of  opposition. 
fearing  lest  Ziyad  should  join  with  the  family  of  Haschem,  the 
kindred  of  the  prophet,  who  dosired  the  elevation  of  Hosein ; 
he,  therefore,  sent  for  Mogeirah,  the  former  patron  of  Ziyad 
mnd  prevailed  upon  him  to  mediate  between  them.  Mogeirah 
repaired  to  Ziyad  in  person,  bearing  a  letter  of  kindness  and 
invitation  from  the  Caliph,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  accompany 
him  to  Cufa.  On  their  arrival  Moawyah  embraced  Ziyad,  and 
received  him  with  public  demonstrations  of  respect  and  affeo- 
tion,  as  his  brother  by  the  father's  side.  The  fiict  of  their  con- 
•anguinity  was  established  on  the  following  day,  in  full  assem- 
bly, by  the  publican  of  Tayef,  who  bore  testimony  to  the  in* 
ierooiirse  between  Abu  Sofian  and  the  beautiful  slave. 
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This  decision,  enforced  by  the  high  hmnd  ot  anUionij,  fit 
vatcd  Zijad  to  the  noblest  blood  of  Koreish,  and  made  hui 
eligible  to  the  highest  offices ;  though  in  fact,  the  strict  letter 
of  the  Mahometan  law  would  have  pronounced  him  the  son  of 
the  Greek  slave,  who  was  husband  of  his  mother.  ^ 

The  family  of  the  Ommiades  were  indignant  at  having  tbe 
base-born  offspring  of  a  slave,  thus  introduced  among  thca; 
but  Moawyah  disregarded  these  murmurs ;  he  had  probably 
gratified  his  own  feelings  of  natural  affection,  and  he  had 
firmly  attached  to  his  interest,  a  man  of  extensive  influenoe^ 
and  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age. 

Moawyah  found  good  service  in  his  valiant,  though  misbe- 
gotten brother.  Under  the  sway  of  incompetent  govem<»B 
the  country  round  Bassora  had  become  overrun  with  thieies 
and  murderers,  and  disturbed  by  all  kinds  of  tumults.  Zijad 
was  put  in  the  command,  and  hastened  to  take  possession  of 
his  turbulent  post  He  found  Bassora  a  complete  den  of 
assassins ;  not  a  night  but  was  disgraced  by  riot  and 
bloodshed,  so  that  it  was  unsafe  to  walk  the  streets  after  dark. 
Ziyad  was  an  eloquent  man,  and  he  made  a  public  speech  tcr 
ribly  to  the  point.  He  gave  notice  that  he  meant  to  rule  with 
the  sword,  and  to  wreak  unsparing  punishment  on  all  offend- 
ers; he  advised  all  such,  therefore,  to  leave  the  city.  He 
warned  all  persons  from  appearing  in  public  after  evening 
prayers,  as  a  patrol  would  go  the  rounds  and  put  every  one  lo 
death  who  should  be  found  in  the  streets.     Ho  carried  thii 
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measore  intcT  effect  Two  hundred  persons  were  pat  to  death 
by  the  patrol  during  the  first  night,  only  five  during  the 
second,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  afterwards,  nor  was 
there  any  further  tumult  or  disturbance. 

Moawyah  then  employed  him  to  effect  the  same  reforms  in 
Korassan  and  many  other  provinces,  and  the  more  he  had  to 
execute,  the  more  was  his  ability  evinced  ;  until  his  mere  name 
would  quell  commotion,  and  awe  the  most  turbulent  into  quie- 
tude. Yet  he  was  not  sanguinary  nor  cruel,  but  severely  rigid 
in  his  discipline,  and  inflexible  in  the  dispensation  of  justice. 
It  was  his  custom,  wherever  he  held  sway,  to  order  the  inhab- 
itants to  leave  their  doors  open  at  night,  with  merely  a  hurdle 
at  the  entrance  to  exclude  cattle,  engaging  to  replace  any 
thing  that  should  be  stolen :  and  so  effective  was  his  police, 
that  no  robberies  were  committed. 

Though  Ziyad  had  whole  provinces  under  his  government, 
be  felt  himself  not  sufficiently  employed ;  he  wrote  to  the  Ca- 
liph, therefore,  complaining  that,  while  his  left  hand  was  occu- 
pied in  governing  Babylonia,  his  right  hand  was  idle ;  and  he 
requested  the  government  of  Arabia  Pctrea  also,  which  the 
Caliph  gladly  granted  him,  to  the  great  terror  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  dreaded  so  stern  a  ruler.  But  the  sand  of  Ziyad 
was  exhausted.  He  was  attacked  with  the  plague  when  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  Arabia.  The  disease  made  its  appear- 
tnoe  with  an  ulcer  in  his  hand,  and  the  agony  made  him  delib- 
arrnte  whether  to  smite  it  off.     As  it  was  a  caee  of  conscienoo 
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among  predestinarians,  he  oonsolted  a  TeneraUe  eadl  '11 
you  die,"  said  the  old  expounder  of  the  law,  '^  jou  go  befim 
God  without  that  hand,  which  you  have  cut  off  to  aToid  ip> 
pearing  in  his  presence.  If  you  live,  you  give  a  bye-name  to 
your  children,  who  will  be  called  the  sons  of  the  cripple.  I 
adyise  you,  therefore,  to  let  it  alone."  The  intensity  of  tke 
pain,  however,  made  him  determine  on  amputation,  but  tlif 
sight  of  the  fire  and  cauterizing  irons  again  deterred  him.  Br 
was  surrounded  by  the  most  expert  physicians,  but,  say  tLe 
Arabians,  ^  It  was  not  in  their  power  to  reverse  the  sealed  de- 
cree." He  died  in  the  forty -fifth  year  of  the  Hegira  and  ol 
his  own  age,  and  the  people  he  had  governed  with  so  mock 
severity,  considered  his  death  a  deliverance.  His  son  Obei- 
dallah,  though  only  twenty -five  years  of  age,  was  immediately 
invested  by  the  Caliph  with  the  government  of  Korassan.  and 
gave  instant  proofs  of  inheriting  the  spirit  of  his  father.  Oi 
his  way  to  his  government  he  surprised  a  large  Turkish  fbree. 
and  put  them  to  such  sudden  flight,  that  their  queen  left  ooe 
of  her  buskins  behind,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  paiso- 
ers,  and  was  estimated,  from  the  richness  of  its  jewels,  at  t*0 
thousand  pieces  of  gold. 

Ziyad  left  another  son  named  Salem,  who  was,  several  jtut 
afterwards,  when  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  appointed  W 
tho  government  of  Korassan,  and  rendered  himself  so  bclotel 
by  the  people,  that  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  children  fO* 
named  after  him     He  had  a  third  son  called  Kameil,  wlio  ftf 
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diBtingiUBhed  for  sagacity  and  ready  wit,  and  he  furthermore 
loft  from  his  progeny  a  dynasty  of  princes  in  Arabia  Felix, 
who  ruled  under  the  denomination  of  the  children  of  Ziyad. 

The  wise  measures  of  Moawyah  produced  a  calm  through- 
out his  empire,  although  his  throne  seemed  to  be  elevated  on 
the  surface  of  a  Tolcano.  He  had  reinstated  the  famous  Amru 
Ibn  al  Aass  in  the  goyernment  of  Egypt,  allowing  him  to  en- 
joy the  revenues  of  that  opulent  province,  in  gratitude  for  his 
having  proclaimed  him  Caliph  during  his  contest  with  Ali ; 
but  stipulating  that  he  should  maintain  the  forces  stationed 
there.  The  veteran  general  did  not  long  enjoy  tliis  post,  as 
he  died  in  the  forty-third  year  of  the  Hegira,  a.  d.  663,  as  full  of 
honors  as  of  years.  In  him  the  cause  of  Islam  lost  one  of  its 
wisest  men  and  most  illustrious  conquerors.  ^^  Show  me,"  said 
Omar  to  him  on  one  occasion,  ^  the  sword  with  which  you  havo 
fought  so  many  b&ttles  and  slain  so  many  infidels."  The  Ca- 
liph expressed  surprise  when  he  unsheathed  an  ordinary  scime- 
tar.  ^  Alas  I"  said  Amru,  "  the  sword,  without  the  arm  of  the 
master,  is  no  sharper  nor  heavier  than  the  sword  of  Farezdak 
the  poet" 

Mahomet,  whose  death  preceded  that  of  Amru  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  declared  that  there  was  no  truer  Moslem  than 
he  would  prove  to  be ;  nor  one  more  steadfast  in  the  faith. 
Although  Amru  passed  most  of  his  life  in  the  exercise  ox 
nrmBj  he  found  time  to  cultivate  the  softer  arts  which  belong 
to  peace.    We  have  already  shown  that  he  was  an  orator  and 


himtad  for  manly  wdm  and  affec 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Siege  of  Comtantinople. — Trace  with  the  emperor. — Marder  of  Haaian.  - 

Death  of  Ajreaha. 

The  Caliph  Moawyah  being  thoroughly  established  in  his  soy- 
ereignty,  was  ambitious  of  foreign  conquests,  which  might  shed 
lustre  on  his  name,  and  obliterate  the  memory  of  these  civil 
wars.  He  was  desirous,  also,  of  placing  his  son  Tezid  in  a 
conspicuous  light,  and  gaining  for  him  the  affections  of  the  pec* 
pie ;  for  he  secretly  entertained  hopes  of  making  him  his  suc- 
cessor. He  determined,  therefore,  to  send  him  with  a  great 
force  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  at  that  time 
the  capital  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  empire.  This  indeed  was 
a  kind  of  holy  war  ;  for  it  was  fulfilling  one  of  the  most  ardent 
wishes  of  Mahomet ;  who  had  looked  forward  to  the  conquest 
of  the  proud  capital  of  the  Caesars  as  one  of  the  highest  tri- 
umphs of  Islam ;  and  had  promised  full  pardon  of  all  their 
sins  to  the  Moslem  army  that  should  achieve  it 

The  general  command  of  the  army  in  this  expedition  was 
given  to  a  veteran  named  Sophian,  and  he  was  accompanied  by 

several  of  those  old  soldiers  of  the  faith,  battered  in  the  wara, 
VOL.  n.  16* 
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and  almost  broken  down  bj  years,  who  had  finig^t  bj  tk  adt 
of  the  prophet  at  Beder  and  Ohod,  and  wore,  therefore,  hon- 
ored by  the  title  of  ^'  Companions,"  and  who  now  showed, 
among  the  ashes  of  age,  the  sparks  of  youthful  fire,  is  thej 
girded  on  their  swords  for  this  sacred  enterprise. 

Hosein,  the  valiant  son  of  AH,  also  accompanied  this  expe- 
dition ;  in  which,  in  fact,  the  flower  of  Moslem  chiTalry  en- 
gaged. Great  preparations  were  made  by  sea  and  land,  tnd 
sanguine  hopes  entertained  of  success ;  the  Moslem  troops  wen 
numerous  and  hardy,  inured  to  toil  and  practised  in  warftre, 
and  they  were  animated  by  the  certainty  of  paradise,  should 
they  be  victorious.  Tlie  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  i 
stat«  of  military  decline,  and  their  emperor,  Constantine,  i 
grandson  of  Heraclius,  disgraced  his  illustrious  name  by  indo- 
lence and  incapacity. 

It  is  singular  and  to  be  lamftnted,  that  of  this  momentooi 
expedition  we  have  very  few  particulars,  notwithstanding  thil 
it  lasted  long,  and  must  have  been  checkered  by  striking  Tidf- 
ditudes.  The  Moslem  fleet  passed  without  impediment  throngh 
the  Dardanelles,  and  the  army  disembarked  within  seven  milei 
of  Constantinople.  For  many  days  they  pressed  the  siege  witli 
vigor,  but  the  city  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  fugitive  troopi 
from  various  quarters,  who  had  profited  by  sad  experience  in 
the  defence  of  fortified  towns  ;  the  walls  were  strong  and  high; 
and  tho  besieged  made  use  of  Greek  fire,  to  the  Mosleotf  i 
new  and  terrific  agent  of  destruction. 
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Knding  all  their  efforts  in  vain,  the  Moslems  consoled  them* 
sdives  by  ravaging  the  neighboring  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  on  the  approach  of  winter  retired  to  the  island  of  Cju- 
CUB,  about  eighty  miles  from  Constantinople,  where  they  had 
ettablished  their  headquarters. 

Six  years  were  passed  in  this  unavailing  enterprise ;  im- 
mense sums  were  expended ;  thousands  of  lives  were  lost  by 
disease ;  ships  and  crews,  by  shipwreck  and  other  disasters,  and 
thousands  of  Moslems  were  slain,  gallantly  fighting  for  para- 
dise under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  The  most  renowned 
of  these  was  the  venerable  Abu  Ayub,  in  whose  house  Ma- 
homet had  established  his  quarters  when  he  first  fled  to  Me- 
dina, and  who  had  fought  by  the  side  of  the  prophet  at  Beder 
and  Ohod.  He  won  an  honored  grave ;  for  though  it  re- 
mained for  ages  unknown,  yet  nearly  eight  centuries  after 
this  event,  when  Constantinople  was  conquered  by  Ma- 
homet II,  the  spot  was  revealed  in  a  miraculous  vision,  and 
consecrated  by  a  mausoleum  and  mosque,  which  exist  to  this 
day,  and  to  which  the  grand  seignors  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
repair  to  be  belted  with  the  scimetar  on  their  accession  to  the 
throne. 

The  protracted  war  with  the  Greeks  revived  their  military 
ardor,  and  they  assailed  the  Moslems  in  their  turn.  Moawyab 
^bnnd  the  war  which  he  had  provoked  threatening  his  own  se- 
omiiy.  Other  enemies  were  pressing  on  him ;  age,  also,  had 
tapped  his  bodily  and  mental  vigor,  and  he  became  so  anxious 
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for  safety  and  repooe,  that  he  in  a  manner  pordand  a  traei 
oi  the  emperor  for  thirty  years,  by  agreeing  to  pay  an  auraal 
tribute  of  three  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  fifty  slaves,  and  if^ 
horses  of  the  noblest  Arabian  blood. 

Yesid,  the  eldest  son  of  Moawyah,'and  his  secreUy-iQtended 
aaccessor,  had  failed  to  establish  a  renown  in  this  enterprise, 
and  if  Arabian  historians  speak  true,  his  ambition  led  him  lo 
a  perfidious  act  sufficient  to  stamp  his  name  with  infamy.  He 
is  accused  of  instigating  the  murder  of  the  virtuous  Ha^sui} 
the  son  of  Ali,  who  had  abdicated  in  favor  of  Moawyak  lot 
who  was  to  resume  the  Caliphat  on  the  death  of  that  poten- 
tate. It  is  questionable  whether  Hassan  would  ever  hare 
claimed  this  right,  for  he  was  of  quiet,  retired  habits,  and  pr^ 
ferred  the  security  and  repose  of  a  private  station.  He  wii 
strong,  however,  in  the  affection  of  the  people,  and  to  remove 
out  of  the  way  so  dangerous  a  rival,  Tesid,  it  is  said,  pre- 
vailed upon  one  of  his  wives  to  poison  him,  promising  to  many 
her  in  reward  of  her  treason.  The  murder  took  place  in  the 
forty-niuth  year  of  the  Hcgira,  a.  d.  669,  when  Hassan  wai 
forty-seven  years  of  age.  In  his  last  agonies,  his  brother  Ho* 
sein  inquired  at  whose  instigation  he  supposed  himself  to  have 
been  poisoned,  that  he  might  avenge  his  death,  but  Hassan  ^^ 
fused  to  name  him.  ^  This  world,"  said  he,  "  is  only  a  long 
night ;  leave  him  alone  until  he  and  I  shall  meet  in  open  day- 
light, in  the  presence  of  the  Most  High." 

Yeiid  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  taking  the  mnrdovsi 
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to  wife,  alleging  that  it  would  be  madness  to  intrnst  himself 
to  the  embraces  of  suck  a  female ;  he,  however,  commuted 
the  engagement  for  a  large  amonnt  in  money  and  jewels.  Mo- 
awjah  is  accused,  of  either  countenancing,  or  being  pleased 
with  a  murder;  which  made  his  son  more  eligible  to  the  succes- 
sion, for  it  is  said  that  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Hassan. 
"  he  fell  down  and  worshipped." 

Hassan  had  been  somewhat  uxorious ;  or  rather,  he  had 
numerous  wives,  and  was  prone  to  change  them  when  attracted 
by  new  beauties.  One  of  them  was  the  daughter  of  Yezde- 
gird,  the  last  king  of  the  Persians,  and  she  bore  him  several 
children.  He  had,  altogether,  fifteen  sons  and  five  daughters, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  increase  the  race  of  Sheriffs,  or  Fa- 
timites,  descendants  from  the  prophet.  In  his  testament  he 
left  directions  that  he  should  be  buried  by  the  sepulchre  of  his 
grandsire  Mahomet ;  but  Ayesha,  whose  hatred  for  the  family 
of  Ali  went  beyond  the  grave,  declared  that  the  mansion  was 
hers,  and  refused  her  consent ;  he  was,  therefore,  interred  in 
the  common  burial-ground  of  the  city. 

Ayesha,  herself,  died  some  time  afterwards,  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  the  Hegira,  having  survived  the  prophet  forty* 
■even  years.  She  was  often  called  the  Prophetess,  and  gener- 
ally denominated  the  Mother  of  the  Faithful,  although  bhe 
had  never  borne  any  issue  to  Mahomet,  and  had  employed 
her  widowhood  in  intrigues  to  prevent  Ali  and  his  children, 
irho  were  the  only  progeny  of  the  prophet,  from  sitting  on 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Ifoilem  conqacsts   in  Northern    Africa.— Achierementi  of  Acbah;  hit 

death. 

The  conquest  of  Northern  Africa,  so  aospicionslj  commenced 
by  Abdallah  Ibn  Saad,  had  been  suspended  for  a  number  of 
years  by  the  pressure  of  other  concerns,  and  particularly  by 
the  siege  of  Constantinople,  which  engrossed  a  great  part  of 
the  Moslem  forces ;  in  the  meantime  Cyrene  had  shaken  off 
the  yoke,  all  Cyrenaica  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and 
there  was  danger  that  the  places  which  had  been  taken,  and 
the  posts  which  had  been  established  by  the  Arab  conquerors 
would  be  completely  lost. 

The  Caliph  Moawyah  now  looked  round  for  some  active 
and  able  general,  competent  to  secure  and  extend  his  sway 
along  the  African  sea-coast  Such  a  one  he  found  in  Acbah 
Ibi^  Nafe  el  Fehri,  whom  he  dispatched  from  Damascus  with 
ten  thousand  horse.  Acbah  made  his  way  with  all  speed  into 
Afrioa,  his  foroee  augmenting  as  he  proceeded,  bj  the  aeooB' 
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nan  of  barbarian  troopa.  He  passed  trinmpbanllj  Haot^ 
Gyrenaica ;  laid  dose  siege  to  tbe  city  of  Gyrene,  and  retook 
it,  notwithstanding  its  strong  walls  and  great  population ;  kt 
in  the  coarse  of  the  siege  many  of  its  ancient  and  mtgnifioent 
edifices  were  destroyed. 

Acbah  continued  his  victorious  course  westward,  tnieri' 
ing  wildernesses  sometimes  barren  and  desolate;  sometimei 
entangled  with  forests,  and  infested  by  serpents  and  sange 
animals,  until  he  reached  the  domains  of  ancient  Carthige, 
the  present  territory  of  Tunis.  Here  he  determined  to  foonJ 
a  city  to  serve  as  a  strong-hold,  and  a  place  of  refuge  in  the 
heart  of  these  conquered  regions.  The  site  chosen  was  a  Til* 
ley  closely  wooded,  and  abounding  with  lions,  tigers,  and  ser- 
pents. The  Arabs  give  a  marvellous  account  of  the  founding 
of  the  city.  Acbah,  say  they,  went  forth  into  the  forest,  and 
adjured  its  savage  inhabitants.  ^  Hence !  avaunt !  wild  beasts 
and  serpents !  Hence,  quit  this  wood  and  valley !"  This  sol- 
emn adjuration  he  repeated  three  several  times,  on  three  seT^ 
nd  days,  and  not  a  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  nor  serpent,  but  darted 
from  the  place. 

Others,  less  poetic,  record  that  he  cleared  away  a  forest 
which  had  been  a  lurking  place  not  merely  for  wild  beacts  ind 
serpents,  but  for  rebels  and  barbarous  hordes ;  that  he  used 
the  wood  in  constructing  walls  for  his  new  city,  and  when  these 
were  completed,  planted  his  lance  in  the  centre,  and  exeliumed 
to  his  followers,  "  This  is  your  Caravan."    Such  was  the  origin 
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of  the  city  of  Eairwan  or  Cacrwan,  situated  thirty-three  leagues 
soutlieast  of  Carthage,  and  twelve  from  the  sea  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  desert.  Here  Acbah  fixed  his  seat  of  government, 
erecting  mosques  and  other  public  edifices,  and  holding  all  the 
surrounding  country  in  subjection. 

While  Acbah  was  thus  honorably  occupied,  the  Caliph  Mo- 
awyah,  little  aware  of  the  immense  countries  embraced  in 
these  recent  conquests,  united  them  with  Egypt  under  one 
command,  as  if  they  had  been  two  small  provinces,  and  ap- 
pointed Muhegir  Ibn  0mm  Dinar,  one  of  the  Ansari,  as  emir 
or  governor.  Muhegir  was  an  ambitious,  or  rather  an  envious 
and  perfidious  man.  Scarce  had  he  entered  upon  his  govern- 
ment, when  he  began  to  sicken  with  envy  of  the  brilliant  fame 

of  Acbah  and  his  vast  popularity,  not  merely  with  the  army, 

« 

but  throughout  the  country;  he  accordmgly  made  such  unfa- 
vorable reports  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  that  general, 
in  his  letters  to  the  Caliph,  that  the  latter  was  induced  to  dis- 
place him  from  the  command  of  the  African  army,  and  recall 
him  to  Damascus. 

The  letter  of  recall  being  sent  under  cover  to  Muhegir,  he 
transmitted  it  by  Muslama  Ibn  Machlad,  one  of  his  generals, 
to  Acbah,  charging  his  envoy  to  proceed  with  great  caution, 
and  to  treat  Acbah  with  profound  deference,  lest  the  troops, 
out  of  their  love  for  him,  should  resist  the  order  for  his  deposi- 
tion. Muslama  found  Acbah  in  his  camp  at  Cyrene,  and  pre 
tented  him  the  Caliph's  letter  of  recall,  and  a  letter  from  Muhfr 
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gir  u  goremor  of  the  provinoe,  letting  him  knoir  tiimt  Xodft 

« 

ma  ftnd  the  other  generals  were  anthoriied  to  arrest  him  should 
ho  hesitate  to  obey  the  oommand  of  the  Caliph. 

There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Acbah.  He  at 
( jQce  discerned  whence  the  blow  proceeded.  "  Oh  God  !"  ex- 
claimed he,  ^  spare  mj  life  until  I  can  vindicate  myself  from 
the  slanders  of  Mohegir  Ibn  0mm  Dinar."  He  then  departed 
instantly,  without  even  entering  his  house ;  made  his  way  with 
all  speed  to  Damascus,  and  appeared  before  Moawyah  in  the 
presence  of  his  generals  and  the  officers  of  his  court  Ad- 
dressing the  Caliph  with  noble  indignation,  ^  I  hare  traversed 
deserts,"  said  be,  "  and  encountered  savage  tribes ;  I  have 
conquered  towns  and  regions,  and  have  brought  their  infidd 
inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of  God  apd  his  law.  I  have 
built  mosques  and  palaces,  and  fortified  our  dominion  over  the 
land,  and  in  reward  I  have  been  degraded  from  my  post,  and 
summoned  hither  as  a  culprit.  I  appeal  to  your  justice, 
whether  I  have  merited  such  treatment  ?" 

Moawyah  felt  rebuked  by  the  magnanimous  bearing  of 
^is  general,  for  he  was  aware  that  he  had  been  precipitate  in 
condemning  him  on  false  accusations.  **  I  am  already  inform- 
ed," said  he,  ^'  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  I  now  know 
who  is  Muhegir,  and  who  is  Acbah  ;  return  to  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  pursue  your  glorious  career  of  conquest" 

Although  it  was  not  until  the  succeeding  Caliphat,  that 
Aebah  resumed  the   oommand  in  Africa,  we  will   anticipate 
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dates  in  order  to  maintain  unbroken  the  thread  of  hia  story. 
In  passing  through  Egypt  he  deposod  Muslama  from  a  com- 
mand, in  whioh  he  had  been  placed  by  Muhegir,  and  ordered 
him  to  remain  in  one  of  the  Egyptian  towns  a  prisoner  at 
large. 

He  was  grieved  to  perceive  the  mischief  that  had  been  done 
in  Africa,  during  his  absence,  by  Muhegir,  who,  out  of  more 
envy  and  jealousy,  had  endeavored  to  mar  and  obliterate  all 
traces  of  his  good  deeds  ;  dismantling  the  oities  he  had  built  i 
destroying  his  public  edifices  at  Caerwan,  and  transferring  the 
inhabitants  to  another  place.  Acbah  stripped  him  of  his  com- 
mand, placed  him  in  irons,  and  proceeded  to  remedy  the  evils 
he  had  perpetrated.  The  population  was  restored  to  Caerwan ; 
its  edifices  were  rebuilt,  and  it  rose  from  its  temporary  decline 
more  prosperous  and  beautiful  than  ever.  Acbah  then  left 
Zohair  Ibn  Kais  in  command  of  this  metropolis,  and  resumed 
his  career  of  western  conquest,  carrying  Muhegir  with  him  in 
ehains.  He  crossed  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  now  Algiers, 
and  the  vast  regions  of  Mauritania,  now  Morocco,  subduing 
their  infidel  inhabitants  or  convertimg  them  with  the  sword, 
antil  coming  to  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  he  spurred  his 
charger  into  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  until  they  rose  to  his 
Middle  girths  ;  then  raising  his  scimetar  towards  heaven,  ^  Oh 
Allah  1"  cried  the  zealous  Moslem,  "did  not  these  profound 
waters  prevent  me,  still  further  would  I  carry  the  knowledge 
of  thy  law,  and  the  reverence  of  thy  holy  name  I" 
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TUle  Ai-htii  vu  tbtii  t 
■IteTMCM  >'i  :!i  1*  f  ManriUMfc  tidily  UTBrtaA  hii  ibit  tL( 
Greek*  *ii )  '  i-!  ir.m*  men  na»g  in  rebelKaB  in  bb  nu; 
lliat  iIm-  ID"  '  tj  [  r  ««r«pMuiBg  don  lliMr  legiau,  ud  Unt 
iii«  dtj  (>f  <^i  in^-i  si«  ia  iBiniDcnl  dinger.  He  bad  in  hxt 
htmttrA  tlie  ilanftT  >(rutiJl  wlucli.tibt  UU  CkTlfb  Omu  bad 
»  oAm  istutiuncJ  liia  tun  aJfratsriKU  i^enla.  Taniii)^  bil 
Maps  h«  bMt«bc<l  }»ek,  muMtig  *t  ■  npid  rate.  Am  b« 
puaed  tbrou^  Zab  or  NqihmIu,  h«  «w  liiwprd  Ljr  «  horde 
of  Berl)era  or  Mauri,  ht»iei  bjr  Abnt  OiUbl  s  naun  ehiff  id 
daring  irn^et*.  wbn  had  dawmded  fton  Iba  IkstncMoa  of  Ux 
mouDUiuiL  in  ittiicb  bi  had  takvn  refage  (ram  tbc  inVKdert. 
Tilt*  warriiir,  with  bti  monatirin  band,  knDg  an  lk«  rear  of  ibe 
ann;.  picking  olT  ttragglont  ftsd  c'^  oanTing  htvoe  ioto  tb« 
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He  proceeded  without  opposition  as  far  aa  a  place  called 
T^uda ;  when  in  some  pass  or  defile,  he  found  himself  sur 
rounded  by  a  great  host  of  Greeks  and  Berbers,  led  on  by  the 
mountain  chief  Aben  Cahina.  In  fact,  both  Christians  and 
Moors,  who  had  so  often  been  in  deadly  conflict  in  these  very 
regions,  had  combined  to  drive  these  new  intruders  from  the 
land. 

Acbah  scanned  the  number  and  array  of  the  advancing 
enemy,  and  saw  there  was  no  retreat,  and  that  destruction  was 
inevitable.  He  marshalled  his  little  army  of  horsemen,  how- 
ever, with  great  calmness ;  put  up  the  usual  prayers,  and  ex- 
horted his  men  to  fight  valiantly.  Summoning  Muhegir  to  his 
presence,  "  This,"  said  he,  ^  is  a  day  of  liberty  and  gain  for 
all  true  Moslems,  for  it  is  a  day  of  martyrdom.  I  would  not 
deprive  you  of  so  great  a  chance  for  paradise."  So  saying,  he 
ordered  his  chains  to  be  taken  off. 

Muhegir  thanked  him  for  the  favor,  and  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  die  in  the  cause  of  the  faith.  Acbah  then  gave 
him  arms  and  a  horse,  and  both  of  them  drawing  their  swordSi 
broke  the  scabbards  in  token  that  they  would  fight  until  vic- 
tory or  death.  The  battle  was  desperate,  and  the  carnage 
terrible.  Almost  all  the  Moslems  fought  to  the  very  death, 
inking  no  quarter.  Acbah  was  one  of  the  last  of  his  devoted 
band,  and  his  corpse  was  found  scimetar  in  hand,  upon  a  heap 
of  the  enemy  whom  ho  had  slain. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

itottwymh  nunes  his  sooceaor. — His  last  seta  sod  demdL — IVuta  of  lai 

character. 

HoAWTAH  was  now  far  advanced  in  years,  and  aware  that  1m 
had  not  long  to  live  ;  he  sought  therefore,  to  accomplish  a  mea- 
sure which  he  had  long  contemplated,  and  which  was  indicadve 
of  his  ambitious  character  and  his  pride  of  family.  It  was  to 
render  the  Caliphat  hereditary,  and  to  perpetuate  it  in  his  line. 
For  this  purpose  he  openly  named  his  son  Yezid  as  his  snc> 
cesser,  and  requested  the  different  provinces  to  send  depntief 
to  Damascus  to  perform  the  act  of  fealty  to  him.  The  nomi- 
nation of  a  successor  was  what  the  prophet  himself  had  not 
done,  and  what  Abu  Bcker.  Omar,  and  Othman  had  therefore 
declined  to  do  ;  the  attempt  to  render  the  CalipLat  hereditary 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  public  will  manifested  repeat- 
edly in  respect  to  Ali ;  Yezid,  to  wl.om  he  proposed  to  be- 
queath the  government  was  publicly  detested,  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  objections,  such  influence  had  Moawyak 
aajaired  over  the  public  mind,  that  delegates  arrivod  at  D^ 
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maaoas  from  all  pans,  and  gaye  their  hands  to  Tend  in  plcdgo 
of  fature  fcaltj.  Thus  was  established  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ommiades,  which  held  the  Caliphat  for  nearly  a  hundred  yearsi 
There  were  fourteen  Caliphs  of  this  haughty  line,  known  as 
the  Pharaohs  of  the  house  of  Omaya  (or  rather  Ommiah) 
The  ambition  of  rule  manifested  in  Moawyah,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty,  continued  even  among  his  remote  descendants, 
who  exercised  sovereignty  nearly  four  centuries  afterwards  in 
Spain  One  of  them,  anxious  to  ascend  the  throne  in  a  time 
of  turbulence  and  peril,  exclaimed  :  ^'  Only  make  me  king  to- 
day, and  you  may  kill  me  to-morrow  !" 

The  character  of  the  Caliph  had  much  changed  in  the 
hands  of  Moawyah,  and  in  the  luxurious  city  of  Damascus  as- 
sumed more  and  more  the  state  of  the  oriental  sovereigns 
which  it  superseded.  The  frugal  simplicity  of  the  Arab,  and 
the  stem  virtues  of  the  primitive  disciples  of  Islam,  were  soft- 
ening down  and  disappearing  among  the  voluptuous  delights 
of  Syria.  Moawyah,  however,  endeavored  to  throw  over  his 
favorite  city  of  Damascus  some  of  the  sanctity  with  which 
Mecca  and  Medina  were  invested.  For  this  purpose  he  sought 
to  transfer  to  it,  from  Medina,  the  pulpit  of  the  prophet,  ai 
alco  his  walking-staff ;  <^  for  such  precious  relics  of  the  apos 
lie  of  God,''  said  he,  '^  ought  not  to  remain  among  the  mur- 
derers of  Othman." 

The  staff  was  found  after  great  search,  but  when  the  pulpit 
was  about  to  be  removed,  there  occurred  so  great  an  eclipse  of 
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the  sun,  that  tho  stars  became  Tiaible.  Tbe  impentitioai 
Arabs  oonsidered  this  a  signal  of  divine  disapprobation,  and 
the  pulpit  was  suffered  to  remain  in  Medina. 

Feeling  his  end  approaching,  Moawyah  summoned  his  son 
Fezid  to  his  presence,  and  gave  advice  full  of  experience  and 
wisdom.  ^  Confide  in  the  Arabs,"  said  he,  '-  as  the  sure  fonn- 
dation  of  your  power.  Prize  the  Syrians,  for  they  are  fidthful 
and  enterprising,  though  prone  to  degenerate  when  out  of  their 
own  country.  Gratify  the  people  of  Irak  in  all  their  demandi, 
for  they  are  restless  and  turbulent,  and  would  unsheath  a 
hundred  thousand  scimetars  against  thee  on  the  least  proro- 
cation." 

^  There  are  four  rivals,  my  son,"  added  he,  ^  on  whom  thoa 
must  keep  a  vigilant  eye  ;  the  first  is  Hosein,  the  son  of  All, 
who  has  great  influence  in  Irak,  but  he  is  upright  and  sincere, 
and  thy  own  cousin  ;  treat  him,  therefore,  with  clemency,  if  he 
fall  within  thy  power.  The  second  is  Abdallah  Ibn  Omar ; 
but  he  is  a  devout  man,  and  will  eventually  come  under  aUe- 
giance  to  thee.  The  third  is  Abda'lrahman  ;  but  he  is  a  man 
of  no  force  of  mind,  and  merely  speaks  from  the  dictates  of 
others  *,  he  is,  moreover,  incontinent,  and  a  gambler  ;  he  is  not 
a  rival  to  be  feared.  The  fourth  is  Abdallah  Ibn  Zobeir ;  he 
unites  the  craft  of  the  fox  with  the  strength  and  courage  of 
the  lion.  If  he  appear  against  thee,  oppose  him  valiantly ;  if 
ho  offer  peace,  accept  it,  and  spare  tbe  blood  of  thy  people.  If 
he  fidl  within  your  power,  cut  him  to  pieces  !" 
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Hoavyah  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
Lho  Hegira,  a.  d.  679,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  or,  as  some  say^ 
aeyenty-five  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned  nearly  twenty.  He 
was  interred  in  Damascus,  which  he  had  made  the  capital  of 
the  Moslem  empire,  and  which  continued  to  be  so  during  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ommiades.  The  inscription  of  his  signet  was, 
^  Every  deed  hath  its  meed  j"  or,  according  to  others,  "•  All 
power  rests  with  God." 

Though  several  circumstances  in  his  reign  savor  of  crafty, 
and  even  treacherous  policy,  yet  he  bears  a  high  name  in  Mos- 
lem history.  His  courage  was  undoubted,  and  of  a  generous 
kind  ;  for  though  fierce  in  combat,  he  was  clement  in  victory. 
He  prided  himself  greatly  upon  being  of  the  tribe  of  Korcish, 
and  was  highly  aristocratical  before  he  attained  to  sovereign 
power ;  yet  he  was  affable  and  accessible  at  all  times,  and  made 
himself  popular  among  his  people.  His  ambition  was  tem- 
pered with  some  considerations  of  justice.  He  assumed  the 
throne,  it  is  true,  by  the  aid  of  the  scimetar,  without  regular 
election ;  but  he  subsequently  bought  off  the  right  of  hia 
rival  Hassan,  the  legitimate  Caliph ;  and  transcended  mu- 
nificently all  the  stipulations  of  his  purchase,  presenting 
him,  at  one  time,  with  four  million  pieces  of  gold.  One 
almost  regards  with  incredulity  the  stories  of  immense  sums 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  among  these  Arab  conquerors,  aa 
freely  as  bags  of  dates  in  their  native  deserts ;  but  it  most 

be  rseollected  they  had  the  plundering  of  the  rich  empirei 
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of  the  East^  tnd  u  yet  were  flaah  with  the  qwOi  of  nont 
oonquosts. 

Tho  liberality  of  Moawyah  is  extolled  u  being  beyond  aO 
bounds ;  one  instance  on  record  of  it,  however,  savors  of  policj. 
Ho  gave  Ayesha  a  bracelet  valned  at  a  hundred  thooMuiJ 
pieces  of  gold,  that  had  formerly,  perhaps,  sparkled  sn  tk 
arm  of  some  Semiramis ;  but  Ayesha,  he  knew,  was  a  poUst 
friend  and  a  dangerous  enemy. 

Moawyah  was  sensible  to  the  charms  of  poetry,  if  we  nij 
judge  from  the  following  anecdotes : 

A  robber,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Cadi  to  haTelui 
head  cut  off,  appealed  to  the  Caliph  in  a  copy  of  verses,  plead- 
ing the  poverty  and  want  by  which  he  had  been  driTen.  ' 
Touched  by  the  poetry,  Moawyah  reversed  the  sentence,  and 
gave  the  poet  a  purse  of  gold,  that  he  might  have  no  pica  dt 
necessity  for  repeating  the  crime. 

Another  instance  was  that  of  a  young  Arab,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  beautiful  damsel,  of  whom  Le  was  so  enamored,  that  he 
lavished  all  his  fortune  upon  her.  The  governor  of  Cufa  hap- 
pening to  see  her,  was  so  struck  with  her  beauty,  that  he  took 
her  from  the  youth  by  force.  Tho  latter  made  his  complaint 
to  the  Caliph  in  verse,  poured  forth  with  Arab  eloquence,  and 
with  all  the  passion  ot  a  lover,  praying  redress  or  death.  Mo* 
awyah,  as  before,  was  moved  by  the  poetic  appeal,  and  sent 
orders  to  the  governor  of  Cufii  to  restore  the  wife  to  her  hTa- 
band.     The  governor,  infatuated  with  her  charms,  entreated 
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the  Caliph  to  let  him  hate  the  enj^ojment  of  her  for  one  year, 
and  then  to  take  his  head.  The  curiosity  of  the  Caliph  was 
awakened  by  this  amorous  contest,^  and  he  caused  the  female  to 
be  sent  to  him.  Struck  with  her  ravishing  beauty,  with  the 
grace  of  her  deportment,  and  the  eloquence  of  her  expressions, 
he  could  not  restrain  his  admiration  ;  and  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  told  her  to  choose  between  the  young  Arab,  the 
governor  of  Cufa,  and  himself.  She  acknowledged  the  honor 
proffered  by  the  Caliph  to  be  utterly  beyond  her  merit ;  but 
avowed  that  affection  and  duty  still  inclined  her  to  her  hus- 
band. Her  modesty  and  virtue  delighted  Moawyah  oven  more 
than  her  beauty ;  he  restored  her  to  her  husband,  and  enriched 
them  both  with  princely  munificence. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

tsaeceaaaa  of  Tezid,  seTenth  Caliph. — Final  fbrtnnes  of  Hoaeln,  tae  m 

of  AU. 

f  EZiD,  the  sou  of  Moawyah,  succeeded  to  the  Galiphat  without 
the  cercmouy  of  au  clectiou.  His  iuauguration  took  place  b 
the  uew  moon  of  the  month  Rajeh,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  Ha 
Hcgira ;  coincident  with  the  seventh  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  680.  He  was  tliirty-four 'years  of  age,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  tall  and  thin  ;  with  a  ruddy  countenance  pitted  with 
the  small-pox,  black  eyes,  curled  hair,  and  a  comely  beard. 
He  was  not  deficient  in  talent,  and  possessed  the  popular  gift 
of  poetry.  The  effect  of  his  residence  among  the  luxuries  and 
refinements  of  Syria,  was  evinced  in  a  fondness  for  silken  ru- 
ment  and  the  delights  of  music;  but  he  was  stigmatized  as 
base-spirited,  sordid  and  covetous ;  grossly  sensual,  and  scan* 
dalously  intemperate. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  readily  acknowledged  as 
Caliph  throughout  the  Moslem  empire,  excepting  by  Mecca 
Medina,  and  some  cities  of  Babylonia.     His  first  aim  was  to 
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Beonre  nndiBputcd  possession  of  the  Galiphai  The  only  oom* 
pctitors  from  whom  he  had  danger  to  apprehend,  were  Hoscin, 
the  son  of  All,  and  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Zobeir.  Thej  were 
both  at  Medina,  and  he  sent  orders  to  Waled  Ibn  Otbah,  the 
governor  of  that  city,  to  exact  from  them  an  oath  of  fealty. 
Waled,  who  was  of  an  undecided  character,  consulted  Merwdn 
Ibn  Hakem,  formerly  secretary  of  Othman,  and  suspected  of 
forging  the  letter  which  effected  the  ruin  of  that  Caliph.  He 
was  in  fact  one  of  the  most  crafty,  as  well  as  able  men  of  the 
age  His  advice  to  the  governor  was  to  summon  Hosein  and 
Abdallah  to  his  presence,  before  they  should  hear  of  the  death 
of  Moawyah,  and  concert  any  measures  of  opposition  ;  then  to 
tender  to  them  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Yezid,  and,  should  they 
refuse,  to  smite  off  their  heads. 

Hosein  and  Abdallah  discovered  the  plot  in  time  to  effect 
their  escape  with  their  families  to  Mecca ;  where  they  declared 
themselves  openly  in  opposition  to  Yezid.  In  a  little  while  Ho-' 
sein  received  secret  messages  from  the  people  of  Cufa,  inviting 
him  to  their  city,  assuring  him  not  merely  of  protection,  but  of 
joyful  homage  as  the  son  of  Ali,  the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  prophet  He  had  only,  they  said,  to  show  himself  in  their 
eity,  and  all  Babylonia  would  rise  in  arms  in  his  favor. 

Hosein  sent  his  cousin,  Muslim  Ibn  Okail,  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  these  representations,  and  to  foment  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  should  it  really  exist  among  the  people  of  OxA, 
Muslim  made  his  way,  almost  unattended,  and  with  great  peril 
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And  hardship  across  the  deserts  of  Irak.  On  arriTing  at  Oidk| 
he  was  well  received  by  the  party  of  Hosein ;  they  assured 
him  that  eighteen  thousand  men  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
blood  and  treasure  in  casting  down  the  usurper  and  upholding 
the  legitimate  Caliph.  Every  day  augmented  the  number  d 
apparent  zealots  in  the  cause,  until  it  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand.  Of  all  this,  Muslim  sent  repeated 
accounts  to  Hosein ;  urging  him  to  come  on,  and  assuring  him 
that  the  conspiracy  had  been  carried  on  with  such  secrecy,  thit 
Nu'mdn  Ibn  Baschir,  the  governor  of  Cufa,  had  no  suspicion 
of  it. 

But  though  the  conspiracy  had  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  Nu'mdUj  intimation  of  it  had  reached  the  Caliph  Yexid 
at  Damascus,  who  sent  instant  orders  to  Obeid^ailah,  the 
emir  of  Bassora,  to  repair  with  all  speed  to  Cufa,  displace 
its  negligent  governor,  and  take  that  place  likewise  under  his 
command. 

Obeid'allah  was  the  son  of  Ziyad,  and  inherited  all  the 
energy  of  his  father.  Aware  that  the  moment  was  critical,  he 
set  off  from  Bassora  with  about  a  score  of  fleet  horsemea 
The  people  of  Cufa  were  on  the  look  out  for  the  arrival  of  Ho- 
sein, which  was  daily  expected,  when  Obeid'allah  rode  into 
the  city  in  the  twilight  at  the  head  of  his  troopers.  He  wore 
a  black  turban,  as  was  the  custom  likewise  with  Hosein.  The 
populace  crowded  round  him,  bailing  the  supposed  grandson  of 
the  prophet 
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'^  Stand  off  f  cried  the  horsemen  fiercely.  ''  It  is  the  emir 
Qbeid'allah." 

The  crovd  shrank  back  abashed  and  disappointed,  and  the 
emir  rode  on  to  the  castle.  The  popular  chagrin  increased 
when  it  was  known  that  he  had  command  of  the  proyinco  ;  for 
be  was  reputed  a  second  Zijad  in  energy  and  decision.  His 
measures  soon  proved  his  claims  to  that  character.  He  dis- 
covered and  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  conspirators ;  drove 
Muslim  to  a  premature  outbreak ;  dispersed  his  hasty  levy, 
and  took  him  prisoner.  The  latter  shed  bitter  tears  on  his 
capture ;  not  on  his  own  account,  but  on  the  account  of  Ho- 
sein,  whom  he  feared  his  letters  and  sanguine  represenU- 
tions  had  involved  in  ruin,  by  inducing  him  to  come  on  to 
Cufa.  The  head  of  Muslim  was  struck  off  and  sent  to  the 
Caliph. 

His  letters  had  indeed  produced  the  dreaded  effect  On 
receiving  them  Hosein  prepared  to  comply  with  the  earnest 
invitation  of  the  people  of  Cufa.  It  was  in  vain  his  friends 
reminded  him  of  the  proverbial  faithlessness  of  these  people ; 
it  was  in  vain  they  urged  him  to  wait  until  they  had  committed 
themselves,  by  openly  taking  tlie  field.  It  was  in  vain  that  his 
near  relative  Abdallah  Ibn  Abbas  urged  him  at  least,  to  leave 
the  females  of  his  family  at  Mecca ;  lest  be  should  be  massa- 
ered  in  the  midst  of  them,  like  the  Caliph  Othman.  Hosein 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Moslem  and  predestinarian  declared  he 
would  leave  the  event  to  Grod ;  and  aocordingly  set  out  with 
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hiB  iHTM  mud  children^  and  a  number  of  hia  relafti?aa|  lagortJ 

by  a  Landfill  of  Arab  troops. 

Arrived  in  tbe  oonfinea  of  Babylonia,  he  waa  met  lij  a 
fbod J  of  a  thousand  horse,  led  on  bj  Harro,  an  Anb  of  tin 
tribe  of  Temunah.  He  at  first  supposed  them  to  be  a  detadh 
mont  of  his  partisans  sent  to  meet  him,  but  was  soon  informed 
hj  Harro,  that  he  came  from  the  emir  Obeid'allnh  to  coodnfll 
him  and  all  the  people  with  him  to  Cu£el 

fioscin  haughtily  refused  to  submit  to  the  emir*s  orden; 
and  represented  that  he  came  in  peace,  invited  by  the  iohibi' 
tants  of  Cufa,  as  the  rightful  Caliph.  He  set  forth  at  the 
same  time,  the  justice  of  his  claims,  and  endeavored  to  enlist 
Harro  in  his  cause,  but  the  latter,  though  in  no  wise  hostile  to 
him,  avoided  committing  himself,  and  urged  him  to  proceed 
quietly  to  Cufa  under  his  escort 

While  they  were  yet  discoursing,  four  horsemen  rode  np 
accompanied  by  a  guide.  One  of  these  named  Thirmah  vai 
known  to  Hosein,  and  was  reluctantly  permitted  by  Harro  tc 
oonverse  with  him  apart.  Hosein  inquired  about  the  aituatioa 
of  things  at  Cufa.  ^  The  nobles,''  replied  the  other,  '^  are  now 
against  you  to  a  man ;  some  of  the  common  people  are  still 
with  you,  by  to-morrow,  however,  not  a  scimetar  but  will  be 
unsheathed  against  you." 

Hosein  inquired  about  Kais,  a  messenger  whom  he  hid 
lent  in  advane;  to  apprise  his  adherents  of  his  approach.  He 
had  been  seised  on  suspicion ;  ordered  as  a  test,  by  Obeid'aUah 
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to  eurtt)  Hosein  and  his  fiither  Ali,  and  on  iua  refnaing  had 
been  thrown  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  citadel 

Hosoin  shed  tears  at  hearing  the  fate  of  his  faithful  mes- 
senger. ^  There  be  some,"  said  he,  in  the  words  of  the  Ko- 
ran, '^who  are  already  dead,  and  some  who  Hying  expect 
death.  Let  their  mansions,  Oh  God,  be  in  the  gardens  of 
paradise,  and  receive  us  with  them  to  thy  mercy." 

Thirmah  represented  to  Hosein  that  his  handful  of  follow- 
ers would  be  of  no  avail  against  the  host  prepared  to  oppose 
him  in  the  plains  of  Cufa,  and  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the 
impregnable  mountains  of  Aja,  in  the  province  of  Naja, 
where  ten  thousand  men  of  the  tribe  of  Tay  might  soon  be 
assembled  to  defend  him.  '  He  declined  his  advice,  however, 
and  advanced  towards  Kadesia,  the  place  famous  for  the  vic- 
tory over  the  Persians.  Harro  and  his  cavalry  kept  pace  with 
him,  watching  every  movement,  but  offering  no  molestation. 
The  mind  of  Hosein,  however,  was  darkened  by  gloomy  fore* 
bodings.  A  stupor  at  times  hung  over  his  faculties  as  he  rode 
dowly  along ;  he  appeared  to  be  haunted  with  a  presentiment 
of  death.  ^  We  belong  to  God  and  to  iiod  we  must  return,' 
exclaimed  he  as  he  roused  himself  at  one  time  from  a  dream  or 
reverie.  He  had  beheld  in  his  phantasy,  a  horseman  who  had 
addressed  him  in  warning  words,  ^  men  travel  in  the  night| 
and  their  destiny  travels  in  the  night  to  meet  theuL"  This  he 
pronounced  a  messenger  of  death. 

Id  this  dubious  and  desponding  mood  he  was  brought  to  a 
VOL.  a  17* 
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halt^  near  the  benks  of  the  Baphratea^  hj  the  appeanMe  rf 
fimr  thousand  men,  in  hosUIa  arraji  ftnwmwuJAJ  \]j  Amir  Qo 
Saad.  These,  likewise  had  been  sent  oat  bj  the  enur  Obeid*- 
allah,  who  was  full  of  uneasiness  lest  there  should  be  some 
popular  moyement  in  favor  of  Hosein.  The  latter,  hoverer, 
was  painfully  convinced  bj  this  repeated  appearance  of  hostile 
troops,  without  anj  armament  in  his  &v<»',  that  the  fickk  peo> 
pie  of  Gnfa  were  faithless  to  him.  He  held  a  parley  with  Amar, 
who  was  a  pious  and  good  man,  and  had  come  out  very  onvil- 
lingly  against  a  descendant  of  the  prophet,  stated  to  him  thi 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  people  of  Cnfis 
and  now  oflfered  to  return  to  Mecca.  Amar  dispatched  a  fleet 
messenger  to  apprise  the  emir  of  this  favorable  offer,  hoping 
to  be  excused  from  using  violence  against  Hosein.  Obeid'illih 
wrote  in  reply :  ^  Get  between  him  and  the  Euphrates ;  eat 
him  off  from  the  water  as  he  did  Othman ;  force  him  to  ae- 
knowledge  allegiance  to  Yezid,  and  then  we  will  treat  of  tenm." 

Amar  obeyed  these  orders  with  reluctance,  and  the  littk 
camp  of  Hosein  suffered  the  extremities  of  thirst.  Still  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  Yezid  as  Caliph.  He 
now  offered  three  things,  either  to  go  to  Damascus  and  nego- 
tiate matters  personally  with  Yezid ;  to  return  into  Arabia ;  cr 
to  repair  to  some  frontier  post  in  Khorassan  and  fight  agains: 
tho  Turks.  These  terms  were  likewise  transmitted  by  Amir 
tv>  Obeid'allah. 

The  emir  was  exasperated  at  these  delay%  whidi  lie 
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•idftred  as  intended  to  gain  time  for  tampering  with  the  public 
feeling.  His  next  letter  to  Amar  was  brief  and  explicit  ^  If 
Hosein  and  his  men  submit  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiaDco, 
treat  them  kindly ;  if  they  refuse,  slay  them — ^ride  over  them-— 
trample  them  under  the  feet  of  thy  horses  !"  This  letter  was 
sent  by  Shamar,  a  warrior  of  note,  and  of  a  fierce  spirit  He 
had  private  instructions.  ^  If  Amar  fail  to  do  as  I  have  or- 
dered, strike  off  his  head  and  take  command  of  his  troops." 
He  was  furnished  also  with  a  letter  of  protection,  and  pass- 
ports for  four  of  the  sons  of  All,  who  had  accompanied  their 
brother  Hosein. 

Amar,  on  receiving  the  letter  of  the  emir,  had  another  par- 
ley with  Hosein.  He  found  him  in  front  of  his  tent  convers- 
ing with  his  brother  Al  Abbas,  just  after  the  hour  of  evening 
prayer,  and  made  known  to  him  the  peremptory  demand  of 
the  emir  and  its  alternative.  He  also  produced  the  letter  of 
protection  and  the  passports  for  his  brothers,  but  they  refused 
to  accept  them. 

Hosein  obtained  a  truce  until  the  morning  to  consider  the 
demand  of  the  emir ;  but  his  mind  was  already  made  up.  He 
saw  that  all  hope  of  honorable  terms  was  vain,  and  he  ro- 
■olvei  to  die. 

After  the  departure  of  Amar,  he  remained  seated  alone  at 
the  door  of  his  tent,  leaning  on  his  sword,  lost  in  gloomy  cogi- 
tation on  the  fate  of  the  coming  day.  A  heaviness  again  came 
orer  him,  with  the  same  kind  of  portentous  fantasies  that  lio 
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had  already  experienced  The  approach  of  hia  fimirile 
Zenaib,  roused  him.  He  n^arded  her  with  moamfal  ngnil- 
oance.  ^  I  have  just  seen,"  said  he,  '^  in  a  dream,  our  grand 
sire  the  prophet,  and  he  said,  '  Thou  wilt  soon  be  with  mc  in 
paradise.' " 

The  boding  mind  of  Zenaib  interpreted  the  portent  "  Woe 
unto  us  and  our  family,"  cried  she,  smiting  her  breast ;  **  our 
mother  Fatima  is  dead,  and  our  father  Ali  and  our  brother 
Hassan  !  Alas  for  the  desolation  of  the  past  and  the  destmo- 
tion  that  is  to  come !"  So  saying  her  grief  overcame  her,  and 
she  fell  into  a  swoon.  Hosein  raised  her  tenderly,  sprinkled 
water  in  her  face,  and  restored  her  to  consciousness.  He  en- 
treated her  to  rely  with  confidence  on  God,  reminding  her  that 
all  the  people  of  the  earth  must  die,  and  every  thing  that  ex- 
ists must  perish,  but  that  God,  who  created  them,  would  restore 
them  and  take  them  to  himself  ^  3Iy  father,  and  my  mother, 
and  my  brother,"  said  he,  "  were  better  than  I,  yet  they  died, 
and  every  Moslem  has  had  an  example  in  the  death  of  the 
apostle  of  God."  Taking  her  then  by  the  hand,  he  led  her 
into  the  tent,  charging  her,  in  case  of  his  death,  not  to  give 
way  tlius  to  immoderate  sorrow. 

Ho  next  addressed  his  friends  and  followers.  "These 
troops  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,"  said  he,  "  seek  no  lift 
but  mine,  and  will  be  contented  with  my  death.  Tarry  not 
with  me,  therefore  to  your  destruction,  but  leave  me  to  mj 
(ate." 
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^Qod  finrbid/*  cried  Al  AbDaB,  ^  that  we  sboald  flurme 
year  fell ;"  and  his  words  were  echoed  by  the  rest 

Seeing  his  little  band  thus  determined  to  share  his  despe- 
rate fortunes,  Hosein  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dear,  and 
make  their  deaths  a  memorable  sacrifice.  By  his  orders  all 
the  touts  were  disposed  in  two  lines,  and  the  cords  interwoven 
00  as  to  form  barriers  on  both  sides  of  the  camp,  while  a  deep 
trench  in  the  rear  was  filled  with  wood,  to  be  set  on  fire  in  case 
of  attack.  It  was  assailable,  therefore,  only  in  front  This 
done,  the  devoted  band,  conscious  that  the  next  day  was  to  bo 
their  last,  passed  the  night  in  prayer ;  while  a  troop  of  tho 
enemy's  horse  kept  riding  round  to  prevent  their  escape. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  Hosein  prepared  for  battle. 
His  whole  force  amounted  only  to  two-score  foot  soldiers,  and 
two-and-thirty  horse  ;  but  all  were  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
martyrs.  Hosein  and  several  of  his  chief  men  washed,  anointed, 
and  perfumed  themselves ;  "  for  in  a  little  while,"  said  tney, 
*we  shall  be  with  the  blackeyed  Houris  of  paradise." 

His  steadfastness  of  soul,  however,  was  shaken  by  the  loud 
lamentations  of  his  sisters  and  daughters,  and  the  thought  of 
the  exposed  and  desolate  state  in  which  his  death  would 
leave  them.  He  called  to  mind,  too,  the  advice  which  he  had 
neglected  of  Abdallah  Ibn  Abbas,  to  leave  his  women  in  safety 
at  Mecca.  ^  GUmI  will  reward  thee,  Abdallah  !"  exclaimed  he 
tn  tho  fulness  of  his  feelings. 

A  squadron  of  thirty  horse,  headed  by  Harro,  now  wheeled 
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Qfj  bat  they  omme  as  friendt  and  alliea.    Hano  repented  Vm 

of  haying  given  the  first  check  to  Hoedn,  and  now  came  In 
atonement  to  fight  and  die  for  him.  **  Alas  for  joo,  mea  of 
Cufa !"  cried  he,  as  Amar  and  his  troops  approached ;  ^  joo 
have  invited  the  descendant  of  the  prophet  to  yonr  city,  and 
now  you  come  to  fight  against  him.  Ton  have  eat  off  from 
him  and  his  fiunily  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  are  free 
even  to  infidels  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  have  shat  hin 
ap  like  a  lion  in  the  toils." 

Amar  began  to  justify  himself  and  to  plead  the  orders  of 
the  emir ;  but  the  fierce  Shamar  cut  short  all  parley  by  letting 
fly  an  arrow  into  the  camp  of  Hosein ;  calling  all  to  witneai 
that  he  struck  the  first  blow.  A  skirmish  ensued,  but  the  men 
of  Hosein  kept  within  their  camp,  where  they  could  only  he 
reached  by  the  archers.  From  time  to  time  there  were  single 
combats  in  defiance,  as  was  customary  with  the  Arabs.  In 
these  the  greatest  loss  was  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  for  Ho* 
Bcin's  men  fought  with  the  desperation  of  men  resolved  on 
death. 

Amar  now  made  a  general  assault,  but  the  camp  being  open 
only  in  front,  was  successfully  defended.  Shamar  and  his  fol- 
lowers attempted  to  pull  down  the  tents,  but  met  with  vigoronc 
resistance.  He  thrust  his  lance  through  the  tent  of  Hosein, 
and  CfJled  for  fire  to  bum  it  The  women  ran  out  shridK- 
Ing.  ^  The  fire  of  Jehennam  be  thy  portion'!"  eried  Hosein, 
^' wouldst  thou  destroy  my  fiunily  ?" 


V. 
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Even  the  savage  Shamar  stayed  his  hand  at  the  sight  of 
defenceless  women,  and  he  and  his  band  drew  off  with  the  loss 
af  several  of  their  number. 

Both  parties  desisted  from  the  fight  at  the  hour  of  noontide 
|irajcr  ;  and  Hosein  put  up  the  pd*ajer  of  Fear,  which  is  only 
used  in  time  of  extremity. 

When  the  prayers  were  over  the  enemy  renewed  the  assault, 
but  chiefly  with  arrows  from  a  distance.  The  faithful  followers 
of  Hosein  were  picked  off  one  by  one,  until  he  was  left  almost 
alone ;  yet  no  one  ventured  to  close  upon  him.  An  arrow  from 
a  distance  pierced  his  little  son  Abdallah,  whom  he  had  upon 
his  knee.  Hosein  caught  his  blood  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
and  threw  it  toward  heaven.  "  Oh  God,"  exclaimed  he,  "  if 
thou  withholdest  help  from  us,  at  least  take  vengeance  on  the 
wicked  for  this  innocent  blood." 

His  nephew,  a  beautiful  child  with  jewels  in  his  ears,  was 
likewise  wounded  in  his  arms.  ^'  Allah  will  receive  thee,  my 
child,"  said  Hosein  ;  ^  thou  wilt  soon  be  with  thy  forefathers 
in  paradise." 

•  At  this  moment  Zeihab  rushed  forth  imprecating  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  upon  the  murderers  of  her  family.  Her 
voice  was  overpowered  by  the  oaths  and  curses  of  Shamar,  who 
closed  with  his  men  upon  Hosein.  The  latter  fought  desper- 
ately, and  laid  many  dead  around  him,  but  his  strength  was 
fiiiling  him ;  it  became  a  massacre  rather  than  a  fight ;  he  sank 
U  the  earthy  and  was  stripped  ere  life  was  extinct.    Thirty 
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woands  were  counted  in  his  body,  and  fbiuMaid-tliiily  liniiiai 
His  head  was  then  cut  off  to  be  sent  to  Obeid^allah,  and  Sha- 
mar,  with  his  troops,  rode  forward  and  backward  over  the  hodj, 
as  he  had  been  ordered,  until  it  was  trampled  into  the  earth. 

Seventy-two  followers  of  Hosein  were  slain  in  this  mas' 
sacre;  seventeen  of  whom  were  descendants  from  Fatima. 
Eighty-eight  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  a  great  number 
wounded.  All  the  arms  and  furniture  of  Hosein  and  his 
family  were  taken  as  lawful  spoils,  although  agmnst  the  com- 
mand of  Amar. 

Shamar  dispatched  one  of  his  troopers  to  bear  the  head  of 
Ilosein  to  the  emir  Obeid'alloh.  He  rode  with  all  speed, 
but  arrived  at  Cufa  afler  the  gates  of  the  castle  were  closed. 
Taking  the  gory  trophy  to  his  own  house  until  morning,  he 
showed  it  with  triumph  to  his  wife ;  but  she  shrank  from  him 
with  horror,  as  one  guilty  of  the  greatest  outrage  to  the  fiunilj 
of  the  prophet ;  and  from  that  time  forward  renounced  all 
intercourse  with  him. 

When  the  head  was  presented  to  Obeid'allah,  he  smote  it 
on  the  mouth  with  his  staff.  A  venerable  Arab  present  was 
shocked  at  his  impiety.  **  By  Allah !"  exclaimed  he,  '^  I  have 
seen  those  lips  pressed  by  the  sacred  lips  of  the  prophet !" 

As  Obeid'allah  went  forth  from  the  citadel,  he  beheld  sev-. 
cral  women,  meanly  attired  and  seated  disconsolately  on  the 
ground  at  the  threshold.  He  had  to  demand  three  times  who 
thoy  were,  bctet^  \v^  ^^a  Vx\^  ^^vSX  ^ v^T^sa):i^  sister  of  H<v 
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ieiiiyand  her  maidens.  '^  Allah  bo  praised,"  cried  he  with  im- 
generoos  exultation,  '^  who  has  brought  this  proud  woman  to 
shame,  and  wrouii;ht  death  upon  her  fiimily."  "Allah  be 
praised,"  retorted  Zeinab  haughtily,  ^  who  hath  glorified  our 
fiimilj  by  his  holy  apostle  Mahomet  As  to  my  kindred,  death 
was  decreed  to  them,  and  they  have  gone  to  their  resting-place ; 
but  Gt>d  will  bring  you  and  them  together,  and  will  judge  bo 
tween  you." 

The  wrath  of  the  emir  was  inflamed  by  this  reply,  and  his 
friends,  fearful  he  might  be  provoked  to  an  act  of  violence,  re- 
minded him  that  she  was  a  woman  and  unworthy  of  his  anger. 

"  Enough,"  cried  he,  ^  let  her  rerile ;  Allah  has  given  my 
■oul  full  satisfaction  in  the  death  of  her  brother,  and  the  ruin 
of  her  rebellious  race." 

^  True !"  replied  Zeinab,  "  you  have  indeed  destroyed  our 
men,  and  cut  us  up  root  and  branch.  If  that  bo  any  satis&o- 
tion  to  your  soul,  you  have  it." 

The  emir  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  '^  Thou  art  indeed," 
said  he,  "  a  worthy  descendant  of  Ali,  who  was  a  poet  and  a 
man  of  courage." 

"  Courage,"  replied  Zeinab,  ^  is  not  a  woman's  attribute ; 
but  what  my  heart  dictates,  my  tongue  shall  utter." 

The  emir  cast  his  eyes  on  Ali,  the  son  of  Hosein^  a 
youth  just  approaching  manhood,  and  ordered  him  to  bo  be- 
headed. The  proud  heart  of  Zeinab  now  gave  way.  Bursting 
Into  tears  she  flung  her  arms  roucd  her  nephew.     **  Hast  thon 
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not  dnmk  deep  enough  ci  the  Uood  of  our  funOy  V  eried  ihi 
to  Obeid'ftllah;  <^and  dost  thou  thint  for  the  Uood  <^  tUi 
youth  7     Take  mine  too  with  it.  and  let  me  die  with  him." 

The  emir  gaxed  on  her  again,  and  with  greater  aatoniih- 
ment ;  he  mused  for  awhile,  debating  with  himself^  for  he  wu 
disposed  to  slaj  the  lad  ;  but  was  moved  bj  the  tenderness  of 
Scinab.  At  length  his  better  foelings  prevailed,  and  the  life 
•f  Ali  was  spared. 

The  head  of  Hosein  was  transmitted  to  the  Caliph  Yedd, 
at  Damascus,  in  eharge  of  the  savage-hearted  Shamar ;  and  with 
it  were  sent  Zeinab  and  her  women,  and  the  youth  Ali.  The 
.alter  had  a  chain  round  his  neck,  but  the  youth  carried  him- 
self proudly,  and  would  never  vouchsafe  a  word  to  his  con- 
ductors. 

When  Shamar  presented  the  head  with  the  greetings  of 
Obeid'allah,  the  Caliph  shed  tears,  for  he  recalled  the  dying 
counsel  of  his  father  with  respect  to  the  son  of  Ali  ^Oh 
Hosein !"  ejaculated  he,  ^  hadst  thou  fallen  into  my  hands 
thou  wouldst  not  have  been  slain.''  Then  giving  vent  to  bis 
indignation  against  the  absent  Obeid'allah,  ^  The  curse  of 
God,"  exclaimed  he,  ^  be  upon  the  son  of  Somyah."* 

He  had  been  urged  by  one  of  Ms  courtiers  to  kill  Ali,  and 
extinguish  the  whole  generation  of  Hosein,  but  milder  eoon- 
scls  prevailed.     When  the  women  and  childr^  were  brought 

*  A  meer  at  Obeid*allab'8  iUegitimate  dcaoent  (nxii  Soa^jaht  tha  vife 
of  a  Greek  almTt*. 
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bofisre  him,  in  presence  of  the  Syrian  nobility,  he  was  shoctked 
at  their  mean  attire,  and  again  uttered  a  malediction  on 
Oboid'allah.  In  conversing  with  Zeinab,  he  spoke  with  dis- 
paragement of  her  father  Ali  and  her  brother  Hosein,  but  the 
proud  heart  of  this  intrepid  woman  again  rose  to  her  lips,  and 
she  replied  with  a  noble  scorn  and  just  invectiye,  that  shamed 
him  to  silence. 

Texid  now  had  Zeinab  and  the  other  females  of  the  family 
of  Hosein  treated  with  proper  respect ;  baths  were  provided 
for  them,  and  apparel  suited  to  their  rank ;  they  were  enter- 
tained in  his  palace,  and  the  widowed  wives  of  his  father  Moa- 
wyah  came  and  kept  them  company,  and  joined  with  them  in 
mourning  for  Hosein.  Yezid  acted  also  with  great  kindness 
toward  Ali  and  Amru,  the  sons  of  Hosein,  taking  them  with 
him  in  his  walks.  Amru  was  as  yet  a  mere  child.  Tezid 
asked  him  one  day  jestingly,  ^  Wilt  thou  fight  with  my  son 
Elhaled  ?"  The  urchin's  eye  flashed  fire.  "Oive  him  a  knife,** 
ericd  he,  ^  and  give  me  one  !"  ^  Beware  of  this  child,"  said 
a  erafty  old  courtier  who  stood  by,  and  who  was  an  enemy  to 
the  house  of  Ali.  ^  Beware  of  this  child,  depend  upon  it,  one 
serpent  is  the  parent  of  another." 

After  a  time  when  the  family  of  Hosein  wished  to  depart 
for  Medina,  Yezid  furnished  them  abundantly  with  every  com- 
fort for  the  journey,  and  a  safe  convoy  under  a  careful  officer,  who 
treated  them  with  all  due  deference.  When  their  journey  was 
aooomplished,  Zeinab  and  Fatima,  the  young  daughter  of  Ho- 
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CHAPTER  XI VII. 

lanirrecUon  of  Abdallah  Ibn  Zobeir. — Medina  taken  and  sacked.— Maoea 

beaeged-^Death  of  Yndd. 

The  death  of  Hoseiu  had  removed  one  formidable  rival  of 
Tczid ;  but  gave  strength  to  the  claims  of  another,  who  was 
scarcely  less  popular.  This  was  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Zobeir ; 
honored  for  his  devotion  to  the  faith  ;  beloved  for  the  amenity 
of  his  manners,  and  of  such  adroit  policy,  that  he  soon  man- 
aged to  be  proclaimed  Caliph,  by  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Haht^hem,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Medina  and 
Mecca.  The  martjrrdom,  as  he  termed  it,  of  Hosein  furnished 
him  a  theme  for  public  harangues,  with  which,  after  his  inaugu- 
ration, he  sought  to  sway  the  popular  feelings  He  called  to 
mind  the  virtues  of  that  grandson  of  the  prophet,  his  pious 
watchings,  fastings,  and  prayers  ;  the  perfidy  of  the  people  of 
Cufa,  to  which  he  had  fallen  a  victim  ;  the  lofty  heroism  of  his 
latter  moments,  and  the  savage  atrocities  which  had  accompa- 
nied his  murder.  The  public  mind  was  heated  by  those 
speeches ;  the  enthusiasm  awakened  for  the  memory  of  Hosein 
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was  extended  to  his  politic  eulogiat  An  Egyptian  »iodia}er 
famed  fur  skill  in  divination,  and  who  had  stadied  the  prophet 
Daniel,  declared  that  Abdallah  would  live  and  die  a  king;  sal 
this  operated  powerfully  in  his  favor  among  the  snperstitaiM 
Arahs,  so  that  his  party  rapidly  increased  in  nombera. 

The  Caliph  Yezid,  although  almost  all  the  prorinocs  of  tb 
empire  were  still  in  allegiance  to  him,  was  alarmed  at  the 
movements  of  this  new  rival  He  affected,  however  to  regird 
him  with  contempt,  and  sent  a  silver  collar  to  Merwan  lbs 
Hakcm,  then  governor  of  Medina,  directing  him  to  put  it 
round  the  neck  of  the  "  mock  Caliph,"  should  he  persist  b 
his  folly,  and  send  him  in  chains  to  Damascus.  Merwan.  how- 
ever, who  was  of  a  wily  character  himself^  and  aware  of  th# 
craft  and  courage  of  Abdallah,  and  his  growing  popularity  is 
Medina,  evaded  the  execution  of  the  order. 

Yezid  had  no  better  success  in  his  endeavors  to  crush  the 
rising  power  of  Abdallah  at  Mecca.  In  vain  he  repeatedljf 
changed  his  governors  of  that  city ;  each  in  his  turn  was  out 
witted  by  the  superior  sagacity  of  Abdallah,  or  overawed  hy 
the  turbulent  discontent  of  the  people. 

Various  negotiations  took  place  between  Yezid  and  theM 
disaffected  cities,  and  dispatches  were  sent  from  the  latter  to 
Damascus  ;  but  these  only  rendered  the  schism  iu  the  Caliphit 
mere  threatening.  The  deputies  brought  back  accounts  of 
the  dissolute  life  of  Yezid,  which  shocked  the  pious  and  abste- 
mious Arabs  of  the  sacred  cities.     They  represented  him  u 
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iMtitate  of  religion  uid  moralitj ;  neglectful  of  the  hoon  of 
worship ;  a  gross  sensualist  addicted  to  wine  and  banqueting ; 
an  effeminate  xo.uptuary,  passing  his  time  amid  singing  and 
dancing  women,  listening  to  music  and  loose  minstrelsy,  and 
surrounded  by  dogs  and  eunuchs. 

Tho  contempt  and  loathing  caused  by  their  representations 
were  fomented  by  the  partisans  of  Abdallah  Ibn  Zobcir,  and 
extended  to  tho  whole  house  of  Ommiah,  of  which  Yczid  was  a 
member.  Open  rebellion  at  length  broke  out  in  a  manner 
eharaeteristic  of  the  Arabs.  During  an  assemblage  in  the 
mosque  of  Medina,  one  of  the  conspirators  threw  his  turban 
on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  <<  I  cast  off  Yezid  as  I  cast  off  this 
torban."  Another  seconded  him  with  the  exclamation,  ^I 
east  off  Yezid  as  I  cast  off  this  shoe."  Heaps  of  shoes  and 
turbans  soon  showed  that  the  feeling  was  unanimous. 

The  next  move  was  to  banish  the  house  of  Ommiah  and  all 
its  dependents ;  but  these,  to  the  njimber  of  a  thousand,  took 
refuge  in  the  palace  of  MerwSn  Ibn  Hakem,  the  governor,  who 
was  of  that  race.  Here  they  were  closely  besieged  and  s^nt 
off  to  Yezid,  imploring  instant  succor. 

It  was  with  difficulty  Yczid  could  prevail  upon  any  of  his 
generals  to  engage  in  so  unpopular  a  cause.  Moslem  Ibn  Ok- 
bah,  a  stout-hearted  but  infirm  old  general,  at  length  undertook 
it ;  but  observed,  with  contempt,  that  a  thousand  men  who  suf* 
fsred  themselves  to  be  cooped  up  like  fowls,  without  fighting 
souoa  deserved  assistanee. 
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Wlien  tli6  troope  were  iboat  to  deputy  Tend  roAe  ikii 
among  them,  his  admetar  bj  his  aide,' and  an  Arab  how  acrw 
hia  ahoulder,  calling  upon  them  to  ahow  their  loyaltj  and  eou- 
aga  His  inatmctiona  to  Mealem  were  to  aommoii  the  eitj  of 
Blddina,  three  daja  in  succession,  before  he  made  any  aamlt; 
if  it  refnaed  to  surrender,  he  should,  after  taking  it,  give  it  ap 
to  three  days'  pillage.  He  charged  him,  howcrer,  to  be  carelil 
of  the  safety  of  the  youth  Ali,  son  of  Hoaein,  who  was  in  lb 
city,  but  had  taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion. 

Moslem  departed  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  ham 
and  five  thousand  foot.  When  he  arrived  before  Medina  ke 
found  a  huge  trench  digged  round  the  city,  and  grot 
preparations  made  for  defence.  On  three  successive  daji 
he  summoned  it  to  surrender,  and  on  each  day  receired  i 
refusal.  On  the  fourth  day  he  attacked  it  by  storm,  nuk- 
ing his  assault  on  the  east  side,  that  the  besi<^ed  might  be 
blinded  by  the  rising  sun.  The  city  held  out  until  meet  d 
its  prime  leaders  were  slain ;  it  would  then  have  capits* 
lated,  but  the  stem  old  general  compelled  an  onconditioBal 

surrender. 

Meslem  entered  the  city  sword  in  hand,  and  sent  instanth 

for  Ali.  the  youthful  son  of  Hosein,  whom  he  placed  on  his  oo 

camel,  and  furnished  with  a  triwty  guard.     His  next  care  an 

to  release  the  thousand  men  of  the  house  of  Ommiah  from  coe- 

finement,  lest  they  should  be  involved  in  the  sacking  of  lb 

dty  ;  this  done,  he  abandoned  the  place  for  three  days  to  )m 
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acddiory,  and  a  scene  of  slaughter,  violence,  and  rapine  cnsned, 
too  horrible  to  be  detailed.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  sur* 
vircd  the  massaere  were  compelled  to  submit  as  slaves  and  vas- 
sals of  Yesid.  The  rigid  severity  of  old  Meslem,  which  fiur 
surpassed  his  orders,  gained  him  the  appellation  of  Musreph, 
or,  The  Extortionate.  His  memory  has  ever  been  held  in  odi- 
QU)  by  the  Moslems,  for  the  outrages  which  he  permitted  in  this 
iacred  city.  This  capture  of  Medina  took  place  at  night,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  68?  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  old  general  now  marched  on  to  wreak  the  same  fate 
upon  Mecca ;  but  his  fires  were  burnt  out ;  he  died  on  the 
march  of  fatigue,  infirmity,  and  old  age,  and  the  command  de- 
volved on  a  Syrian  general  named  Hozein  Ibn  Thamir.  The 
latter  led  his  force  up  to  the  walls  of  Mecca,  where  Abdallah 
Ibn  Zobeir  commanded  in  person.  For  the  space  of  forty 
days  he  besieged  the  city :  battering  the  walls  with  engines 
brought  from  Syria.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  a  part  of 
the  Caaba  was  beaten  down  and  tho  rest  burnt  Some  ascribe 
the  fire  to  the  engines  of  the  besiegers ;  others  aflirm 
that  Abdallah,  hearing  a  shouting  in  the  night,  caused  a 
flaming  brand  to  be  elevated  on  a  lance  to  discover  the 
cause,  and  that  the  fire  communicated  to  the  veil  which  cov*> 
orad  the  edifice. 

Mecca   was  reduced  to  extremity,  and  the    inhabitants 

began  to  dread  the  &te  of  Medina,  when  a  swift  mestengci 
VOL.  n.  18 
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brought  to  Abdalkh  Ibn  Zobeir  the  jojfal  tiding!  d  tki 
death  of  Yezid.  He  immediatelj  mounted  the  walb  aai 
demanded  of  the  besiegers  why  they  oontiniied  to  figfat^  flee- 
ing Uiat  their  master  Yexid  was  no  more.  Thej  regarded  hie 
^ords  as  a  mere  subterfoge,  and  continued  the  attack  with 
increased  yigor.  The  intelligence,  however,  was  speedilj  eon* 
filmed. 

Hozein  now  held  a  conference  with  Abdallah ;  he  expressed 
an  ardent  desire  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  effusion  of  kin- 
dred blood ;  and  proffered  the  allegiance  of  himself  and  hii 
army,  in  which  were  some  of  the  leading  men  of  Syria.  Ab- 
dallah, for  once,  was  too  cautious  for  his  own  good.  He  shrink 
from  trusting  himself  with  Hosein  and  his  army ;  he  permitted 
them,  however,  at  their  earnest  request,  to  walk  in  religions 
procession  round  the  ruins  of  the  Caaba,  of  course  without 
arms ;  after  which  Hozein  and  his  host  departed  on  the  marcb 
homeward ;  and  the  late  beleaguered  family  of  Ommiah  accom- 
panied them  to  Syria. 

The  death  of  the  Caliph  Yezid  took  place  at  Hawwarin,  b 
Syria,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  the  Hegira,  a.  d.  683,  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  three  years  and 
six  months.  He  was  cut  down  in  the  flower  of  his  days,  nj 
the  Moslem  writers,  in  consequence  of  his  impiety  in  ordering 
the  sacking  of  Medina,  the  burial-place  of  the  prophet;  for 
the  latter  had  predicted,  ^  Whoever  injureth  Medina,  shall 
melt  away  even  as  salt  melteth  in  water."    The  Persian  writen 
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ilao.  seetarians  of  AU,  hold  tho  memory  of  Tezid  in  abhor- 
rence, charging  him  with  the  deaths  of  Hassan  and  Hoscinf 
and  accompany  his  name  with  the  imprecation,  "  May  he  be 
•ceoned  of  God  r' 
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CHAPTER  XLVUL 

bmcontion  of  Moawyah  II,  eighth  Caliph.— Hi*  AbdkalMO  aid  teh 
— Mcrwta  Dm  Hakem  and  Abdallah  Ibn  Zobeir,  rival  Calipfair-CM 
wan  in  Syria. 

On  the  death  of  Yczid,  his  son,  Moawjah  II,  m-as  proclaimed  it 
Damascus,  being  the  third  Caliph  of  the  house  of  OminiiL 
He  was  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  feeble  in  mind  vA 
body,  and  swayed  in  his  opinions  and  actions  by  his  fiToriti 
teacher  Omar  Almeksus,  of  the  sect  of  the  Kadarii,  who  mais- 
tain  the  free-will  of  men,  and  that  a  contrary  opinion  wosU 
make  God  the  author  of  sin. 

Moawyah  assumed  the  supreme  authority  with  extreme  it* 
luctancc,  and  felt  his  incompetency  to  its  duties ;  for  the  state 
of  his  health  obliged  him  to  shun  daylight,  and  keep  in  daA- 
ened  rooms ;  whence  the  Arabs,  in  their  propensity  to  br- 
names,  gave  him  the  derisive  appellation  of  Abuleilah,  ^  Father 
of  the  Night" 

He  abdicated  at  the  end  of  six  months,  alle^ng  his  ineo» 
petenoy.     The  Ommiades  were  indignant  at  hit  ooaduel ;  thej 
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attributed  it,  and  probably  with  reason,  to  the  connselB  of  the 
■age  Omar  Almoksns,  on  whom  they  are  said  to  have  wreaked 
their  rage  by  burying  him  alivo. 

Moawyah  refused  to  nominate  a  successor.  His  grand- 
&ther  Moawyah,  he  said,  had  wrested  the  sceptre  from  the 
hands  of  a  better  man  ;  his  father  Tezid  had  not  merited  so 
great  a  trust,  and  ho  himself,  being  unworthy  and  unfit  to 
wiold  it,  was  equally  unworthy  to  appoint  a  successor ;  he  left 
the  election,  therefore,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  people.  In  all 
which  he  probably  spake  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  sage 
Omar  Almeksus. 

As  soon  as  he  had  thrown  off  the  cares  of  government,  he 
shut  himself  up  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  his  chamber,  whence 
he  never  stirred  until  his  death;  which  happened  soon  after : 
caused,  some  say,  by  the  plague,  others  by  poison.  His  own 
diseased  frame  and  morbid  temperament,  however,  account  suf- 
ficiently for  his  dissolution. 

The  election  of  a  Caliph  again  distracted  the  Moslem  em- 
pire. The  leading  men  at  Damascus  determined  upon  Merwfin 
Ibn  Hakcm,  of  the  family  of  Ommiah,  and  once  the  secretary  of 
state  of  Othman,  who  had  go  craftily  managed  the  correspond- 
ence of  that  unfortunate  Caliph.  He  was  now  well  stricken 
in  years ;  tall  and  meagre,  with  a  pale  face  and  yellow  beard, 
doubtless  tinged  according  to  oriental  usage.  Those  who 
deetod  him  took  care  to  stipulate  that  he  should  not  nominate 
my  of  his  posterity  as  his  successor ;  but  should  be  snooeeded 
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bad  80  reeentlj  honored,  and  Obeid'allah  was  fain  to  dusguise 
himaclf  in  female  attire,  and  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  an  ad- 
herent During  his  sway,  however,  he  had  secured  an  im- 
mense amount  of  gold  from  the  public  treasury.  This  he  now 
■hared  among  his  partisans,  and  distributed  by  handsful' 
among  the  multitude :  but  though  he  squandered  in  this  way 
above  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  upon  the  populace, 
and' raised  a  few  transient  tumults  in  his  favor,  he  was  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  his  effects  were  pillaged 
bj  the  rabble.  So  fared  it  with  the  temporary  tyrant  who 
smote  the  gory  head  of  the  virtuous  Hoscin. 

He  fled  by  night  at  the  head  of  only  a  hundred  men ;  after 
a  time  weariness  compelled  him  to  exchange  the  camel  on  which 
he  was  mounted  for  an  ass.  In  this  humble  plight,  with  droop- 
ing head,  and  legs  dangling  to  the  ground,  journeyed  the  im- 
perious Obeid'allah,  who,  but  the  day  before,  was  governor  of 
Babylonia,  and  aspired  to  the  throne  of  the  Caliphs.  One  of 
his  attendas  ts*noticing  his  dejection,  and  hearing  him  mutter 
to  himself,  supposed  him  smitten  with  contrition,  and  upbraid- 
ing himself  with  having  incurred  these  calamities,  as  a  judg- 
ment for  the  death  of  Hosein :  he  ventured  to  suggest  his 
thooghts  and  to  offer  consolation  ;  but  Obeid'allah  quickly  let 
him  know  that  his  only  repentance  and  self-reproach  were  for 
not  having  attacked  the  faithless  Bassorians,  and  struck  ofl 
^eir  heads  at  the  very  outbreak  of  their  revolt  Obeid'allah 
efiectcd  his  escape  into  Syria,  and  arrived  at  Damascus  in  time 
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to  teka  ftn  actiTo  purt  id  the  deetian  of  Menm  to  Um  C^ 
lipbftt :  in  the  meantime  Bassm  dedareJ  its  allfgianee  to  Ab> 
dallah  Ibn  Zobcir. 

The  cl&ims  of  Merwdn  to  the  Caliphat  were  aeknovled^ 
in  Sjria  alone,  but  Syria,  if  undivided,  was  an  emjure  in  it- 
self It  was  divided,  however.  A  poworfol  faction  headed  kj 
Dehac  Ibn  Kais,  late  governor  of  Ca&,  disputed  the  pKtc» 
sians  of  Merwftn,  and  declared  for  Abdallah.  They  appeml 
in  arms  in  the  plain  near  Damascus.  Merwfin  took  the  Sdl 
against  them  in  person ;  a  great  and  sanguinary  battle  took 
place ;  Dehac  and  fourscore  of  the  flower  of  Syrian  nobOiiy 
were  slain,  and  an  immense  number  of  their  adherents.  Vi^ 
tory  declared  for  Merwfm.  He  called  off  his  soldiers  from  the 
pursuit,  reminding  them  that  the  fugitives  were  their  brethren. 

When  the  head  of  Dehac  was  brought  to  him  he  turned 
from  it  with  sorrow.  ^  Alas  !"  exclaimed  he,  ^  that  an  old 
and  worn-out  man  like  myself  should  occasion  the  young  aad 
vigorous  to  be  cut  to  pieces !" 

His  troops  hailed  him  as  Caliph  beyond  all  dispute ;  tad 
bore  him  back  in  triumph  to  Damascus.  He  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  palace  of  his  predecessors  Moawyah  and  Yezid ;  hot 
now  came  a  harder  part  of  his  task.  It  had  been  stipohtel 
that  at  his  death,  Khaled  the  son  of  Yczid  should  be  his  sa^ 
oessor ;  it  was  now  urged  that  he  should  marry  the  widov  d 
Yezid,  the  mother  of  the  youth,  and  thus  mako  himself  hii 
legitimate  guardian. 
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Th«  Aged  Horwftn  would  fain  have  evaded  this  conditioD, 
bat  it  was  forced  upon  him  as  a  measure  of  policy,  and  he 
ooq;i plied ;  no  sooner,  however,  was  the  marriage  solemnized 
iban  he  left  his  capital  and  his  bride,  and  set  off  with  an 
aniij  for  Egypt,  to  put  down  the  growing  ascendency  of  Ab- 
dallah  in  that  region.  He  sent  in  advance.  Amru  Ibn  Suad, 
who  acttid  with  such  promptness  and  vigor,  that  while  the  (ca- 
liph was  yet  on  the  march,  he  received  tidings  that  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Abdallah  had  been  driven  from  the  province,  and 
the  Egyptians  brought  under  subjection  ;  whereupon,  MerwAn 
turned  his  £eu^  again  toward  Damascus. 

Intelligence  now  overtook  him  that  an  army  under  Musab, 
brother  of  Abdallah,  was  advancing  upon  Egypt.  The  old 
Caliph  again  faced  about,  and  resumed  his  march  in  that  di- 
rection, but  again  was  anticipated  by  Amru,  who  routed  Musab 
Uk  a  pitched  battle,  and  completely  established  the  sway  of 
Merwfln  over  Egypt.  The  Caliph  now  appointed  his  s^n 
Abd'alanz  to  the  government  of  that  important,  country,  and 
oDce  more  returned  to  Damascus,  whither  he  was  iKwn  followed 
bj  Uie  TiotorioaB  Amm. 

TOL.  n.  18* 
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■  III  KhnnuMD  —CamfintT  ■>  CoL— Pmum  af  ik  ^ 
I* .  their  hnaat*, — Dfub  at  ih»  CaDpli  Mnvlit. 


In  l[i<*  present  iliritled  bIaIA  cf  tbs  MoJem  cmpira,  Out  pe^ 
of  KlioroEsan  reiuaiaod  neater,  rcfiuing  to  Mkamrliatgo  litlMr 
Caliph.     Tho}  agipoialed  Saltun,  tli«  aon  of  ZipA,  Li  wt  ai 
regent,  until  the  unit;  vf  tlio   Mokleni  p>*eniDidiit  riionU  b(   i 
ri'Hturi-il      IK' ouuUniMd  fiir  k  lenctli  df  titno  in  thla  bisiva   . 
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fiir  tbair  leader  one  of  the  yeieran  oompanions  of  the  prophet, 
ihe  renerable  Soljman  Ibn  Sordd,  who  devoted  his  gray  hairt 
to  this  pious  vengeance. 

The  awakening  spread  far  and  wide ;  in  a  little  while  up- 
wards  of  sixteen  thousand  names  were  enrolled ;  a  general 
appeal  to  arms  was  anticipated  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  veteran  Solyman  called  upon  all  true  Moslems  disposed  to 
prosecute  this  ^  holy  war,"  to  assemlile  at  a  place  called  No- 
ohaila.  Before  the  appointed  time,  however,  the  temporary 
remorse  of  the  people  of  Cufa  had  subsided  ;  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  memory  of  Hosein  had  cooled  throughout  the  province  ; 
intriguing  meddlers,  jealous  of  the  appointment  of  Solyman, 
bad  been  at  work,  and  when  the  veteran  oame  to  the  place  of 
assemblage,  he  found  but  an  inconsiderable  number  prepared 
fbr  action. 

He  now  dispatched  two  horsemen  to  Cufa,  who  arrived  there 
at  the  hour  of  the  last  evening  prayer,  galloped  through  the 
streets  to  the  great  mosque,  rousing  the  Penitents  with  the  war 
cry  of  ^  Vengeance  for  Hose^'n."  The  call  was  not  lost  on  the 
real  enthusiasts ;  a  kind  of  madness  seized  upon  many  of  the 
people,  who  thronged  after  the  couriers,  echoing  the  cry  of  ven* 
geanca  The  cry  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the  houses.  One 
man  tore  himself  from  the  arms  of  a  beautiful  and  tenderly  be* 
lofoA  wife,  and  began  to  arm  for  battle.  She  asked  him  if  he 
were  mad.  "  No !"  cried  he,  ^  but  I  hear  the  summons  of  the 
herald  of  God,  and  I  fly  to  avenge  the  death  of  Hosein." 
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ttAndin  wlKweproteetioiidoyoa  laKveoor  diildt"  *!«!■• 
mend  htm  and  thee  to  the  proteeticm  of  Allah  P*  So  Mymg 
he  departed. 

Another  called  fer  a  lance  and  ateed ;  told  his  dangler 
that  he  fled  from  crime  to  penitence ;  took  a  harried  leave  «l 
hie  family  and  galloped  tp  the  camp  of  Soljmau. 

Still,  when  the  army  of  Penitents  was  mastered  on  tk 
following  day  it  did  not  dkceed  four  thousand.  Solyman  flit* 
tcred  himself,  howeyer,  that  reinforcements,  promised  him  froQ 
various  quarters,  would  join  him  when  on  the  march.  Ht 
harangued  his  scanty  host,  roused  their  ardor,  and  marched 
them  to  the  place  of  Hosein's  murder,  where  they  passed  a  day 
and  night  in  prayer  and  lamentation.  They  then  resumed 
their  marcli.  Their  intention  was  to  depose  hoth  Caliphi. 
Merwau  and  Abdullah  ;  to  overthrow  the  f&mily  of  Ommiah, 
and  restore  the  throne  to  the  house  of  Ali ;  but  their  £nt 
object  was  vengeance  on  Obeid'allah,  the  son  of  Ziyad,  to  whoa 
they  chiefly  ascribed  the  murder  of  Hosein.  The  aged  SAj' 
man  led  his  little  army  of  enthusiasts  through  Syria,  contiav 
ally  disappointed  of  recruits,  but  unabated  in  their  cxpectatioa 
of  aid  from  heaven,  until  they  were  encountered  by  Obeid'allak 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  horsemen,  and  cut  in  pieeea 

In  the  midst  of  these  internal  feuds  and  diasensiona  i 
spark  of  the  old  Saracen  spirit  was  aroused  by  the  nevi  of 
disastrous  reverses  in  Northern  Africa.  We  have  reeori- 
fd  in   a  former  chapter,  the  heroic  but  disaatrona  end  of 
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^ebtli  on  the  plains  of  Numidia,  where  he  and  his  liide  army 
vrero  massacred  by  a  Berber  host,  led  on  by  Abcn  Gahina. 
That  Moorish  chieftain,  while  flushed  with  victorj,  had  been 
defeated  by  Zohair  before  the  walls  of  Caerwan,  and  the  spirits 
of  the  Moslems  had  once  more  revived  ;  especially  on  the  ar' 
rival  of  reinforcements  sent  by  Abd'alaziz  from  Egypt.  A  sad 
reverse,  however,  again  took  place.  A  large  force  of  imperial- 
ists, veteran  and  well  armed  soldiers  from  Constantinople,  were 
landed  on  the  African  coast  to  take  advantage  of  the  domestio 
troubles  of  the  Moslems,  and  drive  them  from  their  African  pos- 
sessions. Being  joined  by  the  light  troops  of  Barbary,  they 
attacked  Zobeir  in  open  field.  He  fouglit  long  and  desper- 
ately, but  being  deserted  by  the  Egyptian  reinforcements^  and 
overpowered  by  numbers,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Barca, 
while  the  conquering  foe  marched  on  to  Caerwan,  captured 
that  city,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  surrounding 
oountry. 

It  was  the  tidings  of  this  disastrous  reverse,  and  of  the 
loss  of  the  great  outpost  of  Moslem  conquest  in  Northern 
Afnca,  that  roused  the  Saracen  spirit  from  its  domestio  feuds. 
Abd'almAlec,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Caliph  Mcrwdn,  who  had 
already  served  in  Africa,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  assist  Zo- 
beir. He  met  that  general  in  Barca,  where  he  was  again  col- 
lecting an  army.  They  united  their  forces  ;  retraced  the  west* 
ward  route  of  victory,  defeated  the  enemy  in  every  action,  and 
replaced  the  standard  of  the  faith  on  the  walls  of  Caerwan. 
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Haying  thus  wiped  out  the  reoent  diasgnoes,  Abd'alaAke  kB 
Zobcir  in  command  of  that  it^on,  and  returned  oorered  witk 
glory  to  sustain  his  aged  father  in  the  Caliphat  at  Damaseni 
The  latter  days  of  Merwdn  had   now  arrived.     He  lad 
been  intriguing  and  faithless  in  his  youth  ;  he  was  equaUj  n 
in  his  age.     In  his  stipulations  on  receiving  the  Caliphat,  be 
had  promised  the  succession  to  Khaled,  the  son  of  Yeiid ;  be 
had  since  promised  it  to  his  nephew  Amru,  who  had  fought  bis 
battles  and  confirmed  his  power ;  in  his  latter  days  he  caosed 
his  own  son  Ahd'alm&lec,  fresh  from  African  exploits,  to  bi 
proclumed  his  successor,  and  all^iance  to  he  sworn  to  bin. 
Khaled,  his  step-sou,  reproached  him  with  his  breach  of  &itb; 
in  the  heat  of  reply,  Merwfin  called  the  youth  by  &n  oppro> 
brious  epithet ;  which  brought  in  question  the  chastity  ci  bii 
mother.     This  unlucky  word,  is  said  to  have  caused  the  sad- 
den death  of  Mcrwdn.     His  wife,  the  mother  of  EJialcd,  ii 
charged  with  having  given  him  poison ;  others  say  that  ibi 
threw  a  pillow  on  his  face  while  he  slept,  and  sat  on  it  untfl 
he  was  suffocated.     He  died  in  the  65th  year  of  the  Hcgin 
4.  D.  684,  after  a  brief  reign  of  not  quite  a  year. 
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CHAPTER  L 

InAqgoxtUon  o!  Abd*tlinft.lec,  the  eleventh  Caliph Storj  of  A    Moktfti 

the  Avenger. 

On  the  death  of  MerwCin,  his  son  Abd'almulcc  was  inaugurated 
Caliph  at  Damascus,  and  acknowledged  throughout  Syria  and 
Egypt,  as  well  as  in  the  newly-conquered  parts  of  Africa.  He 
iras  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  being  about^  forty  years  of  age ; 
his  achievements  in  Africa  testify  his  enterprise,  activity,  and 
valcr,  and  he  was  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  learning 
From  the  time  of  his  father's  inauguration  he  had  been  look- 
ing forward  to  the  probability  of  becoming  his  successor,  and 
ambition  of  fway  had  taken  place  of  the  military  ardor  of  his 
early  youth.  When  the  intelligence  of  his  father's  death 
reached  him,  he  was  sitting  cross-legged,  in  oriental  fashion, 
with  the  Koran  open  on  his  knees.  He  immediately  closed 
tlie  sacred  volume  and  rising  exclaimed,  "  Fare  thee  well,  I  am 
called  to  other  matters." 

The  accession  to  sovereign  power  is  said  to  have  wrought  a 
ciMMige  in  hb  character.     He  had  always  been  somewhat  lo- 
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pentitious;  he  now  beeame  attentiTe  to  sigDB,  omeot  tad 
drcama,  and  grew  so  sordid  and  oovetoos,  that  the  Arabi,  ia 
their  propensity  to  give  characteristio  and  satirical  samanui, 
jised  to  call  him  Rafhol  Hejer,  that  is  to  say,  Sweat-Stone; 
tqiuTalent  to  our  vulgar  epithet  of  skin-flint 

Abdallah  Ibn  Zobeir  was  still  acknowledged  as  Caliph  tj 
a  great  portion  of  the  Moslem  dominions,  and  held  his  sett  d 
government  at  Mecca  ;  this  gave  him  great  influence  over  tbn 
true  believers,  who  resorted  in  pilgrimago  to  the  Caaba.  Abd'- 
almalec  determined  to  establish  a  rival  place  of  pilgrimage 
within  his  own  dominions.  For  this  purpose  he  chose  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moslems,  as  coih 
nected  with  the  acts  and  revelations  of  Moses,  of  Jesus,  and  of 
Mahomet,  and  as  being  surrounded  by  the  tombs  of  the  pro* 
phets.  He  caused  this  sacred  edifice  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
include  within  its  walls  the  steps  upon  which  the  Caliph  Omar 
prayed  on  the  surrender  of  that  city.  It  was  thus  converted 
into  a  mosque,  and  the  venerable  and  sanctified  stone  called 
Jacob's  pillow,  on  which  the  patriarch  is  said  to  have  had  hif 
dream,  was  presented  for  the  kisses  of  pilgrims,  in  like  manner 
as  the  black  stone  of  the  Caaba. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  general  of  bold,  if  nitt  ferocious 
character,  who  played  a  sort  of  independent  part  in  the  trouUcf 
and  commotions  of  the  Moslem  empire.  He  was  the  son  of  Abo 
Obcidah,  and  was  sometimes  called  Al  Thakifi,  from  his  native 
city  Thayef  but  won  for  nimself  the  more  universal  appellatioB 
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of  Al  HoktAr,  or  the  Avenger.  The  first  notice  wo  find  of  him 
ifl  daring  the  abort  reign  of  Hassan,  the  son  of  Ali,  being  zeal 
oobIj  devoted  to  the  fcimilj  of  that  Caliph.  We  next  find  him 
ei  <yufa,  harboring  and  assisting  Muslem,  the  emissary  of  Ho- 
tfoin,  and  secretly  fomenting  the  conspiracy  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter. When  the  emir  Obeid'allah  came  to  Cufa,  he  was  told  of 
the  secret  practices  of  Al  Mokt&r,  and  questioned  him  on  the 
subject  Receiving  a  delusive  reply,  he  smote  him  over  the 
fince  with  his  st^iff  and  struck  out  one  of  his  eyes.  He  then 
east  him  into  prison,  where  he  lay  until  the  ma.ssacre  of  Ho- 
veia.  Intercessions  were  made  in  his  favor  with  the  Caliph 
Tezid,  who  ordered  his  release.  The  emir  executed  the  order^ 
but  gave  Al  Moktfir  notice,  that  if,  after  the  expiration  of  three 
days,  he  were  found  within  his  jurisdiction,  his  life  should  be 
forfeit 

Al  MoktUr  departed,  uttering  threats  and  maledictions 
One  of  his  friends  who  met  him,  inquired  concerning  the  loss 
of  his  eye.  ''  It  was  the  act  of  that  son  of  a  wanton,  Obeid'- 
•Hah,"  said  he,  bitterly,  ^^  but  may  Allah  confound  mo  if  I  do 
not  one  day  cut  him  in  pieces."  Blood  revenge  for  the  death 
of  Hosein  became  now  his  ruling  thought  "  May  Allah  for^ 
sake  me,"  he  would  say,  ^  if  I  do  not  kill  as  many  in  vengeance 
df  that  massacre,  as  were  destroyed  to  avenge  the  blooil  of 
John,  the  son  of  Zacharias,  on  whom  be  peace  !" 

He  now  repaired  to  Mecca,  and  presented  himself  before 
Abdallah  Ibn  Zobcir.  who  had  recently  be^n  inaugurated ;  bat 
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lie  would  not  take  the  oath  of  all^anco  nntQ  the  Caliph  hii 
declared  his  disposition  to  revenge  the  murder  of  Hoaoi. 
*< Never"  said  he,  ^will  the  afifairs  of  Abdallah  prospa, 
antil  I  am  at  the  head  of  his  army  taking  revenge  for  tint 
murder.'* 

Al  Moktfir  fought  valiantly  in  defence  of  the  sacred  dtj 
while  besieged ;  but  when  the  siege  was  raised  in  consequenoi 
of  the  death  of  Yczid,  and  Abdallah  became  generally  acknow- 
ledged, he  found  the  Caliph  growing  cold  towards  him.  or  to* 
wards  the  constant  purpose  of  his  thoughts  ;  he  left  him  there- 
fore, and  set  out  for  Cufa,  visiting  all  the  mosques  on  the  way, 
haranguing  the  people  on  the  subject  of  the  death  of  Hoaeiii, 
and  declaring  himself  his  avenger. 

On  arriving  at  Cufa,  he  found  his  self-appointed  ofiBce  of 
avenger  likely  to  be  forestalled  by  the  veteran  Solyman,  who 
was  about  to  depart  on  his  mad  enterprise  with  his  crazy  Peni- 
tents. Calling  together  the  sectaries  of  Ali,  he  produced  cro- 
dentials  from  Mahomet^  the  brother  of  Hoscin,  which  gained 
for  him  their  confidence ;  and  then  represented  to  them  the 
rashness  and  futility  of  the  proposed  expedition  ;  and  to  hii 
opposition  may  be  ascribed  the  diminished  number  of  volun* 
tecrs  that  assembled  at  the  call  of  Solvman. 

While  thus  occupied  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  plot- 
ting an  insurrection  with  a  view  to  seize  upon  the  province, 
and  was  thrown  into  the  same  prison  in  which  he  had  been  coo- 
fined  by  Obeid'allah.     During  his  confinement  he  kept  up  t 
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correspoudence  with  the  sectaries  of  Ali  by  letters  conTeyed 
b  the  lining  of  a  cap.  On  the  death  of  the  Caliph  Merwdn 
he  was  released  from  prison,  and  fpand  himself  head  of  the 
Allans,  or  powerful  sect  of  Ali ;  who  even  offered  their  adhe- 
sioo  to  him  as  Caliph,  on  condition  that  he  would  govern  ao- 
oording  to  the  Koran,  and  the  Sonna  or  traditions,  and  would 
destroy  the  murderers  of  Hoscin  and  his  family. 

Al  Moktdr  entered  heartily  upon  the  latter  part  of  his  du- 
ties, and  soon  established  his  claim  to  the  title  of  Avenger. 
The  first  on  whom  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  was  the  ferocious 
Shamar,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  massacre  of 
Hosein.  Him  lie  overcame  and  slew.  The  next  was  Cnulah, 
who  cut  off  the  head  of  Hosein  and  conveyed  it  to  the  emir 
Obeid*allah.  Him  he  beleaguered  in  his  dwelling,  and  killed, 
and  gave  his  body  to  the  flames.  His  next  victim  was  Amnr 
Ibn  Saad,  the  commander  of  the  army  that  surrounded  Hosein , 
with  him  he  slew  his  son ;  and  sent  both  of  their  heads  to 
Mahomet,  tjie  brother  of  Hosein.  He  then  seized  Adi  Ibn 
Hathem,  who  had  stripped  the  body  of  Hosein  while  the  limbs 
were  yet  quivering  with  life.  Him  he  handed  over  to  some  of 
the  sect  of  Ali,  who  stripped  hiin,  set  him  up  as  a  target,  and 
discharged  arrows  at  him  until  they  stood  out  from  his  body 
Uke  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  In  this  way  Al  Moktdr  went 
on,  searching  ont  the  murderers  of  Hosein  wherever  they  were 
to  be  found,  and  inflicting  on  them  a  diversity  of  deaths. 

Sustained  by  the  Allans,  or  sect  of  Ali,  he  now  maintniued 
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a  military  swaj  in  Oufo,  and  held,  in  &ct,  a  sovereign  waAank) 
over  Babylonia ;  he  felt,  however,  that  his  situation  was  preoS" 
rious ;  an  army  out  of  Syria,  sent  by  Abd'alm&lec.  was  threaten* 
iiig  him  on  one  side  ;  and  Musab.  brother  of  the  Caliph  Abda!> 
lah,  was  in  great  force  at  Bassora  mei^acing  him  on  the  otbei* 
He  now  had  recourse  to  stratagems  to  sustain  his  power,  and 
accomplish  his  great  scheme  of  vengeance.  He  made  over 
tures  to  Abdallah,  offering  to  join  him  with  his  forces.  The 
wary  Caliph  suspected  his  sincerity,  and  required,  as  proo&  of 
it,  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  himself  and  his  people,  and  a 
detachment  to  proceed  against  the  army  of  Abd^almalec. 

Al  Mokt^r  promptly  sent  off  an  officer,  named  iSerjabil, 
with  three  thousand  men,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Medina 
Abdallah,  still  wary  and  suspicious,  dispatched  a  shrewd  gen- 
eral. Abbas  Ibn  SaheL  with  a  competent  force  to  meet  Scrja- 
bil  and  sound  his  intentions,  and  if  he  were  convinced  tbero 
was  lurking  treachery,  to  act  accordingly. 

Abbas  and  Scrjabil  encountered  at  the  head  of  their  troops 
on  the  highway  Id  Medina.  They  had  an  amicable  conference, 
in  which  Abbas  thought  he  discovered  sufficient  proof  of  per- 
fidy.  He  took  measures  accordingly.  Finding  the  little  army 
of  Scrjabil  almost  famished  for  lack  of  provisions,  he  killed  a 
great  number  of  fat  sheep  and  distributed  them  among  the 
hungry  troops.  A  scene  of  hurry  and  glad  confusion  imnicdi- 
atel}'  took  place.  Some  scattered  themselves  about  the  neigh* 
borhood  in  search  of  fuel ;  some  were  cooking,  some  feasting 
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In  this  unguarded  moment  Abbas  set  upon  them  with  his 
troops,  slew  Serjabil,  and  nearly  four  hundred  of  his  men ; 
but  gave  quarter  to  the  rest,  most  of  whom  enlisted  under  his 
standard. 

Al  Moktdr,  finding  that  his  good  faith  was  doubted  bj  Ab- 
dallah,  wrote  privately  to  Mahomet,  brother  of  Hosein,  who 
WAS  permitted  by  the  Caliph  to  reside  in  Mecca,  where  he  led 
a  quiet,  inofiensive  life,  offering  to  bring  a  powerful  army  to  his 
assistance  if  he  would  take  up  arms.  Mahomet  sent  a  verbal 
reply,  assuring  Al  Mokt^r  of  his  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
offers ;  but  declining  all  appeal  to  arms,  saying  he  was  resolved 
to  bear  his  lot  with  patience,  and  leave  the  event  to  God. 
As  the  messenger  was  departing  he  gave  him  a  parting 
word :  "  Bid  Al  Moktar  fear  God  and  abstain  from  shedding 
blood." 

The  pious  resignation  and  passive  life  of  Mahomet  were  of 
no  avail  The  suspicious  eye  of  Abdallah  was  fixed  upon  him. 
The  Cufians  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  and  devotees  to  the  memory  of  ' 
Ilosein,  who  yielded  allegiance  to  neither  of  the  rival  Caliphs, 
were  still  permitted  to  make  their  pilgrimages  to  the  Caaba, 
and  when  in  Mecca,  did  not  fail  to  do  honor  to  Mahomet  Ibn 
Ali  and  his  family.  The  secret  messages  of  Al  Mokt&r  to 
Maliomet  were  likewise  known.  The  Caliph  Abdallah,  sus- 
pecting a  conspiracy,  caused  Mahomet  and  his  family,  and 
sovonteen  of  the  principal  pilgrims  from  Cufa,  to  be  arrested, 
and  oonfined  in  the  edifioe  by  the  sacred  well  Zem  Zem,  threat' 
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emng  them  with  death,  unless  by  a  oertun  time  they  gate  thi 
pledge  of  allegiance. 

From  their  prison  they  contrived  to  send  a  letter  to  Al 
Moktfir,  apprising  him  of  their  ppriloos  condition.  He  assem- 
hied  the  Alians,  or  sect  of  Ali,  at  Gufa,  and  read  the  letter. 
^  This  comes  "  said  he,  "•  from  Mahomet,  the  son  of  AU  and 
brother  of  Hosein.  He  and  his  family,  the  purest  of  thehoose 
**  of  your  prophet,  arc  shut  up  like  sheep  destined  for  the  slaugh* 
ter.  Wil]  you  desert  them  in  their  extremity,  and  leave  them 
to  be  massacred  as  you  did  the  martyr  Hosein  and  his  family?*^ 

The  appeal  was  effectual ;  the  Alians  cried  out  to  be  led  to 
Mecca.  Al  Moktar  marshalled  out  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  bold  riders,  hard  fighters,  well  armed  and  fleetly  monat- 
ed,  arranged  them  in  small  troops  to  follow  each  other  at  con- 
ciderable  intervals,  troop  after  troop  like  the  waves  of  the  set; 
the  leader  of  the  first  troop,  composed  of  a  hundred  and  fiftj 
men,  was  Abu  Abdallah  Aljoduli.  He  set  oflT  first ;  the  others 
followed  at  sufficient  distance  to  be  out  of  sight,  but  til 
spurred  forward,  for  no  time  was  to  be  lost 

Abu  Abdallah  was  the  first  to  enter  Mecca.  His  smtU 
troop  awakened  no  alarm.  He  made  his  way  to  the  well  ol 
Zem  Zem,  crying  "  Vengeance  for  Hosein ;"  drove  off  the 
giiard  and  broke  open  the  prison  house,  whence  he  liberated 
Mahomet  Ibn  Ali  and  his  family. 

The  tumult  brought  the  Caliph  and  his  guard.  Abu  Abdal- 
lah would  have  given  them  battle,  but  Mahomet  interfered,  asd 
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represented  that  it  wns  impioas  to  fight  within  the  preoinots  of 
the  Caaba.  The  Caliph,  scciDg  the  small  force  that  was  with 
Ab«lallah,  would  on  his  part  have  proceeded  to  violence^  when 
lo,  the  second  troop  of  hard  riders  spurred  up ;  then  the  third 
and  presently  all  the  rest;  shouting  ^' Allah  Achhar/'  and 
**  Vengeance  for  Hosein." 

The  Caliph,  t^ken  by  surprise,  lost  all  presence  of  mind. 
He  knew  the  popularity  of  Mahomet  Ibn  Ali  and  his  family, 
and  dreaded  an  insurrection.  Abu  Abdallah  in  the  moment 
of  triumph  would  have  put  him  to  death,  but  his  hand  was 
stayed  by  the  pious  and  humane  Mahomet.  The  matter  was 
peaceably  adjusted.  The  Caliph  was  left  unmolested;  Ma- 
homet distributed  among  his  friends  and  adherents  a  great  sum 
of  money,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Al  MoktAr,  and  then 
with  his  family  departed  in  safety  from  Mecca. 

Al  Moktar  had  now  to  look  to  his  safety  at  home ;  his  old 
enemy  Obeid'allah,  former  emir  of  Cufa,  was  pressing  forward 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  the  Caliph  Abd'alradlec,  to  recover 
that  city,  holding  out  to  his  troops  a  promise  of  three  days' 
lack  and  pillage.  Al  Moktdr  called  on  the  inhabitants  to  take 
trms  against  their  former  tyrant  and  the  murderer  of  Hosein. 
k  body  of  troops  sallied  forth  headed  by  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
AUishtar.  To  give  a  mysterious  sanctity  to  the  expedition,  Al 
Uoktfir  caused  a  kind  of  throne  covered  with  a  veil  to  be  placed 
fO  a  mule,  and  led  forth  with  the  army  ;  to  be  to  them  what 
die  ark  was  to  the  children  of  Israel,  a  sacred  safeguard     On 
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going  into  battle,  the  following  prayer  was  to  be  offered  vp  ti 
it :  "Oh  Ood !  keep  us  in  obedience  to  thee ;  and  help ns  ia 
our  need."  To  which  all  the  people  were  to  respond, 
«  Amen  !" 

The  army  of  Ibrahim  encountered  the  host  of  Obcid'allah 
on  the  plains,  at  some  distance  from  Gufa.  They  rushed  for 
ward  with  a  holy  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  presence  of  their 
ark :  "  Vengeance  for  Hosein  I"  was  their  cry,  and  it  smote 
upon  the  heart  of  Obeid'allah.  The  battle  was  fierce  and 
bloody ;  the  Syrian  force,  though  greatly  superior,  was  com- 
pletely routed  ;  Obeid'allah  was  killed,  fighting  with  desperate 
valor,  and  more  of  his  soldiers  were  drowned  in  the  flight  than 
were  slaughtered  in  the  field.  This  signal  victory  was  attrihu- 
ted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  presence  of  the  ark  or  veiled 
throne,  which  thenceforward  was  regarded  almost  with  idolatry. 

Ibrahim  caused  the  body  of  Obcid'allah  to  be  burnt  to 
ashes,  and  sent  his  head  to  Al  Moktdr.  The  gloomy  heart  of 
the  Avenger  throbbed  with  exultation,  as  he  beheld  this  rclie 
of  the  man  who  had  oppressed,  insulted,  and  mutilated  him ; 
he  recollected  the  blow  over  the  face  which  had  deprived  him 
of  an  eye,  and  smote  the  gory  head  of  Obeid'allah,  even  as  he 
had  been  smitten. 

Thus,  says  the  royal  and  pious  historian  Abulfeda,  did  Al- 
bh  make  use  of  the  deadly  hate  of  Al  Moktfir,  to  puniib 
Obeid'allah,  the  son  of  Ziyad,  for  the  martyrdom  of  Hosoiii. 

Tho  triumph  of  Al  Mokt&r  was  not  of  long  duration.    B« 
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ruled  over  a  fickle  people,  and  he  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  ^ 
iron.  He  persecuted  all  who  were  not,  or  whom  he  chose  to 
consider  as  not,  of  the  Hoscin  party,  and  he  is  charged  with 
fomenting  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  against  the  chief  men 
of  the  city  of  Cufa.  A  combination  was  at  length  formed 
Bgainst  him,  and  an  invitation  was  sent  to  Musab  Ibn  Zobeir, 
who  had  been  appointed  emir  of  Bassora,  by  his  brother,  the 
Caliph  Abdallah. 

The  invitation  was  borne  by  one  Shebct,  an  enthusiast  who 
made  his  entrance  into  Bassora  on  a  mule  with  crept  cars  and 
tail,  his  clothes  rent,  exclaiming  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Ya  gau- 
tha  !  Ya  gautlia  !  Help  !  help  !"  He  delivered  his  message 
in  a  style  suited  to  his  garb,  but  accompanied  it  by  letters  from 
the  chief  men  of  Cufa,  which  stated  their  grievances  in  a  more 
rational  manner.  Musab  wrote  instantly  to  Al  Mohalleb,  the 
emir  of  Persia,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  time,  to  come 
to  his  aid  with  men  and  money ;  and  on  his  arrival,  joined 
forces  with  him  to  attack  the  Avenger  in  his  seat  of  power. 

Al  Moktar  did  not  wait  to  be  besieged.  He  took  the  field 
with  his  accustomed  daring,  and  gave  battle  beneath  the  walls 
of  his  capital.  It  was  a  bloody  fight ;  the  presence  of  the 
mysterious  throne  had  its  efiect  upon  the  superstitious  minds 
of  the  Cufians,  but  Al  Moktar  had  become  hateful  from  his 
tyranny,  and  many  of  the  first  people  were  disaffected  to  hiuL 
His  army  was  routed  ;  he  retreated  into  the  royal  citadel  of 
CnfjEL  and  defended  it  bravely  and  skilfully,  until  he  reooived 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

MoBab  Ibn  Zobeir  takth  posBenion  of  BabyIonia.^Urarpatioii  of  Amiu 
Ibn  Saad ;  his  death. — Expedition  of  Abd'tlmilec  against  Muaab.- 
The  result. — Omens  ;  their  effect  upon  Abd'almft.lec. — Elxploita  of    Al 
Mohalleb. 

The  death  of  Al  MoktAr  threw  the  province  of  Babylonia,  with 
its  strong  capital,  Cufa,  into  the  hands  of  Mnsab  Ibn  Zobeir 
brother  to  the  Caliph  Abdallah.     Musab  was  well  calculated 
to  win  the  favor  of  the  people.     He  was  in  the  flower  of  hin 
days,  being  but  thirtj-siz  years  of  age,  comely  in  person,  en- 
gaging in  manners,  generous  in  spirit,  and  of  con^ommate 
bravery,  though  not  much  versed  in  warfare.     He  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  Abd'almfilec  before  the  latter  waa  diadc 
Caliph,  but  he  was  brother  to  the  rival  Caliph,  and  connectAd 
by  marriage  with  families  in  deadly  opposition  to  the  house  of 
Ommiab.     Abd'almfilec,  therefore,  regarded  him  as  a  formida 
ble  foe,  and  warned  by  the  disasters  of  his  army  under  Obeid' 
allah^  resolved  now  to  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  second  ezpadi 
tion  in  person,  designed  for  the  invasion  of  Babylonia 
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Id  setting  forth  on  this  enterprise,  he  oonfidod  the  govcnk 
Dient  of  Damascus  to  bis  cousin,  Amru  Ibn  Saad ;  he  did  tliia 
in  consideration  of  the  military  skill  of  Amru,  though  secrctlj 
there  was  a  long  nourished  hate  between  them.  The  origto  ol 
this  hatred  shows  the  simplicity  of  Saracen  manners  in  tlioM 
days.  When  boys,  Abd'almalec  and  Amru  were  often  oadcr 
the  care  of  an  old  beldame  of  their  family,  who  used  to  pre- 
pare their  meals,  and  produce  quarrels  between  them  in  tht 
allotment  of  their  portions.  These  childish  disputes  beeame 
fierce  quarrels  and  broils  as  they  grew  up  together,  and  were 
rivals  in  their  youthful  games  and  exercises.  In  manhood 
they  ripened  into  deadly  jealousy  and  envy,  as  they  becaiM 
conquering  generals  ;  but  the  elevation  of  Abd'almalec  to  the 
Caliphat,  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  Amru,  as  a  flagraDt 
wrong ;  the  succession  having  been  promised  to  him  by  hit 
uncle,  the  late  Caliph  Merwau,  as  a  reward  for  having  subja- 
gated  Egypt.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Abd'alm&lec  had  departed 
from  Damascus,  Amru,  not  content  with  holding  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Syria,  as  hii 
rightful  dominion. 

Abd'almalec  heard  of  the  usurpation  while  on  the  mtrcii 
returned  rapidly  in  his  steps,  and  a  bloody  conflict  ensoed 
between  the  forces  of  the  rival  cousins  in  the  streets  ol 
Damascus.  The  women  rushed  between  them;  held  uf 
tboir  children  and  implored  the  combatants  to  dcsisi 
fVom  this  unnatural  warfare       Amr«  laid   down    his  wa 
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and  articles  of  reconciliation  were  drawn  up  and  ugnod  by 
the  cou8in& 

Abd'almfilcc  proYcd  faithless  to  his  engagements.  Getting 
A^mru  into  his  power  by  an  artful  stratagem,  he  struck  off  his 
Lead ;  put  to  death  the  principal  persons  who  had  supported 
im  in  his  usurpation,  and  banished  his  family.  As  the  exiles 
wore  about  to  depart,  he  demanded  of  the  widow  of  Amru,  the 
written  articles  of  pacification  which  he  had  exchanged  with 
her  husband.  She  feplicd  that  she  had  folded  them  up  in  his 
winding  sheet,  to  be  at  hand  at  the  final  day  of  judgment 

Abd'almalec  now  resumed  his  march  for  Babylonia.  Ho 
had  sent  agents  before  him  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
principal  persons.  One  of  these,  Ibrahim  Ibn  Alashtar,  he 
had  offered  to  make  emir  if  he  would  scrre  his  cause.  Ibra- 
him, who  was  of  incorruptible  integrity,  showed  the  letter  to 
Musab,  warned  him  that  similar  attempts  must  have  been 
made  to  sap  the  fidelity  of  other  persons  of  importance  and 
advised  him  to  use  the  scimetar  freely,  wherever  he  suspected 
disaffection  ;  but  Musab  was  too  just  and  merciful  to  act  thus  * 
npon  mere  suspicion.  The  event  showed  that  Ibrahim  under- 
stood  the  fickle  and  perfidious  nature  of  the  people  of  Irak. 

A  battle  took  place  on  the  margin  of  the  desert,  not  fai 
from  Palmyra.  It  commenced  with  a  gallant  charge  of  cav^ 
airy,  headed  by  Ibrahim  Ibn  Alashtar,  which  broke  the  ranks 
of  the  Syrians  and  made  gt  eat  havoc.  Abd'almdleo  came  np 
with  a  reinforcement,  and  rallied  his  scattered  troops.     In 
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making  a  second  charge,  however,  Ibrahim  was  abuB,  and  ww 
the  perfidy  of  the  Gufians  became  apparent  Masab'a  genoil 
of  horse  wheeled  round  and  sparred  ignominiomdj  from  the 
field ;  others  of  the  leaders  refused  to  advanca  Mnsab  ctlk^ 
loudly  for  Ibrahim ;  but  seeing  his  lifeless  body  on  the  grooad, 
^AlasP  he  exclaimed,  ^  there  is  no  Ibrahim  for  me  this 
dav." 

Turning  to  his  son  Isa,  a  mere  stripling,  yet  who  had  fought 
with  manly  valor  by  his  side,  "Fly  my  son"  cried  he;  **!? 
to  thy  uncle  Abdallah  at  Mecca  ;  tell  him  of  my  fate,  and  d 
the  perfidy  of  the  men  of  Irak."  Isa,  who  inherited  the  no- 
daunted  spirit  of  the  family  of  Zobcir,  refused  to  leave  his 
father.  "  Let  us  retreat,"  said  he,  "  to  Bassora,  where  joa 
will  still  find  friends,  and  may  thence  make  good  your  returo 
to  Mecca. 

"  No,  my  son  !"  replied  Musab,  "  never  shall  it  be  said 
among  the  men  of  Korcish,  that  I  fied  the  field  of  battle,  or 
entered  the  temple  of  Mecca,  a  vanquished  general !" 

During  an  interval  of  the  battle,  Abd'almdlec  sent  Mustb 
an  ofibr  of  his  life.  His  reply  was,  he  had  come  to  conquer  or 
to  die.  The  conflict  was  soon  at  an  end.  The  troops  who  ad- 
hered to  Musab  were  cut  to  pieces,  his  son  Isa  was  slain  bj 
Uii  side,  and  he  himself,  after  being  repeatedly  wounded  with 
arrows  was  stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  his  head  struck  ofif. 

When  Abd'almalec  entered  Cufa  in  triumph,  the  fickl<^  in* 
habitants  thn mged  to  welcome  him  and  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
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UDMj  and  ho  found  himself  in  qniet  posseamon  of  both  Babj' 
Ionia  and  Persian  Irak.  He  distributed  great  sums  of  money 
to  win  the  light  affections  of  the  populace,  and  gave  a  sumpta- 
ous  banquet  in  the  citadel  to  which  all  were  welcome. 

In  the  height  of  the  banquet,  when  all  was  rcTelrj,  a 
thought  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  Caliph,  as  to  the  tran 
ciont  duration  of  all  human  grandeur.  ^  Alas !  ^  he  ejacula- 
ted,''how  sweetly  we  might  live,  if  a  shadow  would  but  last  1** 
The  same  vein  of  melancholy  continued  when  the  banquet  was 
over,  and  he  walked  about  the  castle  with  an  old  gray-headed 
inhabitant,  listening  to  his  account  of  its  antiquities  and  tra- 
ditions. Every  reply  of  the  old  man  to  his  questions  about 
things  or  persons,  began  with  the  words,  ''This  was, — That 
was, — He  was." 

"  Alas  !*'  sighed  the  Caliph,  repeating  a  verse  from  an  Ara- 
bian poet ;  "  every  thing  new  soon  runneth  to  decay,  and  of 
every  one  that  is,  it  is  soon  said.  He  was !" 

While  thus  conversing,  the  head  of  Musab  was  brought  to 
him,  and  he  ordered  a  thousand  dinars  of  gold  to  the  soldier 
who  brought  it,  but  he  refused  the  reward.  "  I  slew  him,"  he 
said,  "not  for  money,  but  to  avenge  a  private  wrong."  The  old 
ohronioler  of  the  castle  now  broke  forth  on  the  wonderful  sua 
eession  of  events.  "  I  am  fourscore  and  ten  years  old,"  said 
he,  "  and  have  outlived  many  generations.  In  this  very  castlo 
I  have  seen  tlie  head  of  Hosein  presented  to  Obeid'allah,  the 
•on  of  Ziyad ;  then  thi>  head  of  Obeid'allah  to  Al  Mokt£r , 
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then  the  head  of  Al  Moktftr  to  Hnsab,  and  now  that  of  Monk 
to  yoorsell"  The  Caliph  was  snperatitioiu,  and  the  words  cf 
the  old  man  sounded  ominoosl  j  as  the  presage  of  a  brief  career 
to  himself  Ho  determined  that  his  own  head  should  not  meet 
^ith  similar  fate  within  that  castle's  walls,  and  gave  orders  to 
rase  the  noble  citadel  of  Cufa  to  the  foundation. 

Abd'alni&lec  now  appointed  bis  brother  Besher  Ibn  Mer 
wfln  to  the  government  of  Babylonia ;  and  as  he  was  extrcmdj 
young,  be  gave  him,  as  chief  counsellor,  or  vizier,  a  veteni 
named  Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  oonl- 
donee  of  the  family  of  Mcrwun.  as  had  his  father  before  him 
It  is  said  by  some  tbat  his  fatber  Nosseyr  was  a  liberated 
slave  of  the  Caliph's  brother  Abd*alaziz.  and  employed  by  bim 
in  high  functions.  So  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  Calipb 
in  Musa,  that  be  intrusted  him  with  all  the  military  rolls  of 
the  province,  and  signified  to  him  that  in  future  the  respons* 
bility  would  rest  upon  bim.  On  taking  possession  of  his  go^ 
vemmcnt,  Besher  delivered  bis  seal  of  office  into  the  bands  of 
Musa,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  entire  management  of  afiaira 
This  Musa,  it  will  be  found,  rose  afterwards  to  great  renowa. 

The  Caliph  also  appointed  Kbaled  Ibn  Abdallah  to  the 
liommand  at  Bassora,  after  which  he  returned  to  bis  capital 
3f  Damascus.  The  province  of  Babylonia,  however,  was  not 
destined  to  remain  long  at  peace.  There  was  at  this  time  i 
powerful  Moslem  sect  in  Persia,  a  branch  of  the  Motalautoi, 
called  Azarakitos  from  the  name  of  their  founder  Ibn  Al  An 
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rak,  but  known  also  by  the  name  of  Separatists.  They  weitr 
enemies  of  all  regular  governmeDt,  and  fomenters  of  sedition 
and  rebellion.  During  the  sway  of  the  unfortunate  Musab, 
tliey  had  given  him  great  trouble  by  insurrections  in  varioofl 
parts  of  the  country,  accompanied  by  atrocious  cruelties.  They 
bad  been  kept  in  check,  however,. by  Mohallcb,  the  lieutenant 
of  Musab.  and  one  of  th3  ablest  generals  of  the  age,  who  was 
incessantly  on  the  alert  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  never 
allowed  their  insurrections  to  come  to  any  head. 

Mohalleb  was  on  a  distant  command  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  and  conquest.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Musab,  and  the  change  in  the  government  of  Irak,  he 
hastened  to  Bassora  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  Abd'almuleo. 
Khaled  accepted  his  services,  in  the  name  of  the  Caliph,  but 
instead  of  returning  him  to  the  post  he  had  so  well  sustained 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  appointed  him  supervisor  or  collector 
of  tributes,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  forces  to  his  own 
brother,  named  Abd*alaziz.  The  change  was  uofortunate.  The 
Azarakites  had  already  taken  breath*,  and  acquired  strength 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  their  old  adversary,  Mohalleb ; 
bat  as  soon  as  they  heard  he  was  no  longer  in  command,  they 
ooilected  all  their  forces  and  made  a  rapid  inroad  into  Irak. 

Abdalaziz  advanced  to  meet  them ;  but  he  was  new  to  his 

own  troops,  being  a  native  of  Mecca,  and  he  knew  little  of  the 

character  of  the  enemy.      He  was  entirely  routed,  and  his 

nife,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  taken  captive.     A  violent  dis 
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pute  arose  among  the  captors  aa  to  the  ransom  of  tbcir  pri» 
dome  valoing  her  at  one  hundred  thousand  dinars :  unto  a 
furious  zealot)  indignant  that  her  beauty  should  cause  disKB 
sion  among  them,  struck  off  her  head.  * 

The  Caliph  Ahd'alm&lec  was  deeply  grieved  when  he  heard 
of  this  defeat,  and  wrote  to  Khaled«  pmir  of  Bassora,  rcpror 
ing  him  for  having  taken  the  command  of  the  army  from  Mo* 
halleb,  a  man  of  penotraticg  judgment,  and  hardened  in  war, 
and  given  it  to  Abd'alaziz,  ^  a  mere  Arab  of  Mecca."  He  o^ 
dered  him,  therefore,  to  replace  Mohalleb  forthwith,  and  wrote 
also  to  his  brother,  Besher,  emir  of  Babylonia,  to  send  the  gea* 
eral  reinforcements. 

Once  more  Mohalleb  proved  his  generalship,  by  dcfeatisg 
the  Azrakites  in  a  signal  and  bloody  1)attle  near  the  city  of 
Ahwaz  ;  nor  did  he  suffer  them  to  rally,  but  pursued  them  o?tf 
the  borders  and  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  until  his 
troops  lost  almost  all  their  horses,  and  returned  crowned  with 
victory,  but  wayworn  and  almost  famished. 

The  effect  of  all  these  internal  wars  was  to  diminish,  for 
a  time,  the  external  terror  of  the  Moslem  name.  The  Greek 
emperor,  during  the  recent  troubles,  had  made  succe&usful  incur 
idons  intD  Syria;  and  Abd'almalec,  finding  enemies  enough 
among  those  of  his, own  faith,  bad  been  fain  to  purchase  a  ha 
miliating  truce  of  the  Christian  potentate  by  an  additioDil 
yearly  tribute  of  fifty  thousand  ducats. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

Abd'nlin&lec  makes  war  upon  his  riral  Caliph  in  Mecca^— Skfo  of  the 
aacKd  city. — Death  of  Abdallah. — Demolition  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Caaba. 

Abd'alhalec,  by  his  recent  victories,  had  made  himself  sover- 
eign of  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  Moslem  dominions ;  he  had 
protected  himself  also  from  the  Christian  emperor  by  a  dis- 
graceful augmentation  of  tribute  ;  he  now  determined  to  carry 
a  war  against  his  rival,  Abdallah,  to  the  very  gates  of  Mecca ; 
and  make  himself  sovereign  of  an  undivided  empire. 

The  general  chosen  for  this  important  enterprise  was  Al 
Hcjagi  (or  Hedjadgi)  Ibn  Tusef,  who  rose  to  renown  as  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  men  of  that  era.  He  set  off  from 
Damascus  with  but  two  thousand  men ;  but  was  joined  by 
Tario  Ibn  Amar  with  five  thousand  more.  Abd'almalec  had 
made  proclamations  beforehand,  promising  protection  and  favor 
to  such  of  the  adherents  of  Abdallah  as  should  come  unto  hla 
allegiance,  and  he  trusted  that  many  of  the  inha}}itant0  of 
Meoca  would  desert  to  the  standard  of  Al  HejagL 
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Abdallah  sent  forth  troops  of  borse  to  waylay  and  Atk 
tbo  advance  of  the  army,  but  they  were  easily  repulsed,  ini 
Al  Hejagi  arrived  without  much  difficulty  before  the  mad 
lity.  Before  proceeding  to  hostilities  he  discharged  trrows 
)ver  the  walls  carrying  letters,  in  which  the  inhabitants  were 
assured  that  he  came  merely  to  release  them  from  the  tjnnny 
of  Abdallah  ;  and  were  invited  to  accept  tlic  most  favonbk 
terms,  and  abandon  a  man  who  would  fain  die  with  the  titk 
of  Caliph,  though  the  ruins  of  Mecca  should  bo  his  sepulchre. 

The  city  was  now  assailed  with  battering-rams  and  ctti- 
pultas ;  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls  ;  the  houses  within 
were  shattered  by  great  stones,  or  set  on  fire  by  flaming  Ulls 
of  pitch  and  naphtha. 

A  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  killed  several  uf 
the  besiegers,  and  brought  them  to  a  pause.  "  Allah  is  wreak* 
ing  his  anger  upon  us,"  said  they,  "  for  assailing  his  holy  city." 
Al  Hejagi  rebuked  their  superstitious  fears  and  compelled  thea 
to  renew  the  attack  ;  setting  them  an  example  by  discharging 
a  stone  with  his  own  hands. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  another  storm  which  did 
most  injury  to  the  garrison.  '*  You  perceive,"  said  Al  Hcjtgi, 
**  the  thunder  strikes  your  enemies  as  well  as  yourselves." 

The  besieged  held  out  valiantly,  and  repulsed  every  assault 
Abdallah,  though  now  aged  and  infirm,  proved  himself  i 
worthy  son  of  Zobeir.  During  the  early  part  of  the  siege,  h? 
resided  chiefly  in  the  Caaba  ;  that  sacred  edifioe,  therefore.  )h 
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eame  ad  object  of  attack :  a  part  of  it  was  battered  down  by 
•tones,  and  it  was  set  on  fire  repeatedly  by  the  balls  of  naphtluL 
He  therefore  abandoned  it,  and  retired  to  his  own  dwelling. 
lie  was  sustained  throughout  all  this  time  of  peril  by  the  pres- 
ence and  counsels  of  his  mother ;  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit 
and  unfailing  energy,  though  ninety  years  of  age.  She  was 
the  granddaughter  of  Abu  Beker,  and  proved  herself  worthy 
of  her  descent.  She  accompanied  her  son  to  the  ramparts ; 
eaused  refreshments  to  be  distributed  among  the  fighting 
men ;  was  consulted  in  every  emergency  and  present  in  every 
danger. 

The  siege  continued  with  unremitting  strictness ;  many  of 
Abdallah's  most  devoted  friends  were  killed ;  others  became 
disheartened  ;  nearly  ten  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  deserted 
to  the  enemy ;  even  two  of  the  Caliph's  sons,  Hamza  and  Ko- 
heib,  forsook  him,  and  made  terms  for  themselves  with  the 
besiegers. 

In  this  forlorn  stato,  his  means  of  defence  almost  exhaust- 
ed, and  those  who  ought  to  have  been  most  faithful  deserting^ 
him ;  Abdallah  was  tempted  by  an  offer  of  his  own  terms  on 
oondition  of  surrender. 

He  turned  to  his  aged  mother  for  advice.  ''Judge  for 
yoarself,  my  son,"  said  the  resolute  descendant  of  Abu  Bekor. 
**If  you  feci  that  your  cause  is  just,  persevere.  Your  fathei 
Zobeir  died  for  it,  as  did  many  of  your  fiends.  Do  not  bend 
your  neck  to  the  scorn  of  the  haughty  race  of  Ommiah.     How 
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much  better  an  honorable  death,  than  a  diakoncNd  lik  tn 
the  brief  term  jou  have  yet  to  live." 

The  Caliph  kissed  her  venerable  forehead.  ^  Thj  tho^ghli 
-arc  my  own,"  said  he,  <'  nor  has  any  other  motive  than  leal  fbr 
God  indaced  me  thus  far  to  persevere.  From  this  moment, 
consider  thy  son  as  dead ;  and  refrain  from  immoderate  Umen* 
tation."  ''  My  trust  is  in  God,"  replied  she,  "  and  I  shall  hive 
comfort  in  thee,  my  son,  whether  I  go  before  or  follow  thee." 

As  she  took  a  parting  embrace,  she  felt  a  coat  of  mafl 
under  the  outer  garments  of  Abdallah,  and  told  him  to  pot  il 
off,  as  unsuited  to  a  martyr  prepared  to  die.  "  I  have  won 
It,"  replied  ho,  ''  that  I  might  be  the  better  able  to  defend 
thee,  my  mother."  He  added  that  he  had  little  fear  of  death, 
but  a  horror  of  the  insults  and  exposures  to  which  his  bodj 
might  be  subjected  after  death. 

"  A  sheep  once  killed,  my  son,  feels  not  the  flaying."  With 
these  words  she  gave  him,  to  rouse  his  spirits,  a  cordial  draught 
iu  which  was  a  strong  infusion  of  musk,  and  Abdalbh  went 
forth  a  self-devoted  martyr. 

This  last  sally  of  the  veteran  Caliph  struck  terror  and  as- 
tonishment into  the  enemy.  At  the  head  of  a  handful  of 
troops  he  repulsed  them  from  tlie  breach ;  drove  them  into  the 
ditch,  and  slew  an  incredible  number  with  his  own  hand; 
others,  however,  thronged  up  in  their  place  :  he  fought  until  Ui 
followers  were  slain,  his  arrows  expended,  and  he  had  no  wea- 
pon but  sword  and  lance.     He  now  retreated,  step  by  atoft 
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witii  hlft  &C0  to  tho  foe,  disputing  erery  inch  of  gitnnd,  until 
be  arrived  in  ft  narrow  place  where  he  could  only  be  assailed 
in  front  Here  he  made  his  last  stand.  His  opponents,  not 
daring  to  come  within  reach  of  his  weapons,  assailed  him  from 
a  distance  with  darts  and  arrows,  and  when  these  missiles  were 
espended,  with  bricks,  and  tiles  and  stones.  A  blow  on  the 
head  from  a  stone  made  him  totter,  and  the  blood  streamed 
down  his  face  and  beard.  His  assailants  gave  a  shout ;  but 
he  recovered  himself  and  uttered  a  verse  of  a  poet,  '^  The 
blood  of  our  wounds  falls  on  our  instep,  not  on  our  heels ;" 
implying  that  he  had  not  turned  his  back  upon  the  foe.  At 
length  he  sank  under  repeated  wounds  and  bruises,  and  the 
enemy  closing  upon  him  cut  off  his  head.  Thus  died  Abdal- 
lah  the  son  )f  Zobcir,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  the  Hegira, 
and  the  8C*'enty-sccond  year  of  his  own  age,  after  a  stormy  and 
disastrous  reign  of  nine  years. 

Tario  Ibn  Amar,  struck  with  admiration  of  his  persevering 
valor,  exclaimed,  "  Never  did  woman  bear  a  braver  son !" 
"  How  is  this,"  cried  Al  Hejagi,  "  do  you  speak  thus  of  an 
enemy  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  V'  But  Abd'almd- 
lee,  when  the  speech  was  reported  to  him,  concurred  in  the 
praise  of  his  fallen  rival.  "  By  Allah  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  what 
Taric  hath  spoken  is  the  truth."  When  the  tidings  of  Ab- 
dallah's  death  were  brought  to  his  aged  mother,  bhe  expori- 
enced  a  revulsion  of  nature  which  she  had  not  known  for  fifty 
fears,  and  died  of  hemorrhage. 
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Abdallah  was  said  to  unito  tlio  oourage  of  the  lion  with  ibe 
nafbiness  of  the  fox.  He  was  free  from  any  glaring  liee,  W 
reputed  to  be  sordidly  covetous  and  miserly,  insomuch  that  hi 
wore  the  same  garment  for  several  yeara  It  was  a  sajing  in 
Arabia,  that  he  was  the  first  example  of  a  man  being  it  Um 
same  time  brave  and  covetous ;  but  the  8^)oils  of  foreign  con- 
quest were  fast  corrupting  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  Anb 
conquerors.  He  was  equally  renowned  for  piety,  being  accord- 
ing to  tradition  so  fixed  and  immovable  in  prayer,  that  t 
pigeon  once  perched  upon  hLs  head  mistaking  him  for  a  statna 

With  the  death  of  Abdallah  ended  the  rival  Calipbat,  ud 
the  conquering  general  received  the  oaths  of  allegiance  of  the 
Arabs  for  Abd'almdlcc.  His  conduct,  however,  toward  the 
people  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  was  as  cruel  and  oppressive  if 
his  military  operations  had  been  brilliant  He  inflicted  scfere 
punishments  for  trivial  ofi'ences,  sometimes  on  mere  suspicioD; 
and  marked  many  with  stamps  of  lead  upon  the  neck,  to  dis- 
grace them  in  the  public  eye.  His  most  popular  act  was  the 
reconstruction  of  the  dilapidated  Caaba  on  the  oricr'mal  form 
which  it  had  borne  before  the  era  of  the  prophet 

For  a  time  the  people  of  Mecca  and  Medina  groaned  undef 
his  t}  ranny,  and  looked  back  with  repining  to  the  gentler  swaj 
of  Abdallah ;  and  it  was  a  cause  of  general  joy  through- 
out those  cities,  when  the  following  elrcumstaucos  caused  hin 
to  ho  removed  from  their  government  and  promoted  to  a  di» 
taht  oommand. 
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Though  the  death  of  Abdalkh  had  rendered  Abd'alm&leo 
toie  sovereign  of  the  Moslem  empire,  the  emir  of  Khorassan* 
Abdallah  Ibn  Hazcm,  who  had  been  appointed  by  his  rival, 
iicsitatcd  to  give  in  his  allegiance.  His  province,  so  distant 
nnd  great  in  extent,  might  make  him  a  dangerous  rebel ;  Abd'« 
olmllco.  therefore,  sent  a  messenger,  claiming  his  oath  of 
fealty^  and  proffering  him  in  reward,  the  government  c  f  Kho- 
rassan  for  seven  years,  with  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  revenues , 
at  the  same  time,  he  scut  him  the  head  of  the  deceased  Caliph, 
io  intimate  the  fate  he  might  expect  should  he  prove  refractory. 

The  emir,  instead  of  being  intimidated,  was  filled  with 
horror,  and  swore  never  to  acknowledge  Abd'almillcc  as  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful.  He  reverently  washed  and  embalmed 
the  head,  folded  it  in  fine  linen,  prayed  over  it,  and  sent  it  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased  Caliph  at  Medina.  Then  summon- 
ing the  messenger,  he  made  him  eat  the  epistle  of  Abd'almaleo 
in  his  presence,  and  dismissed  him  with  the  assurance  that  his 
sacred  character  of  herald  alone  saved  his  head. 

It  was  to  go  against  this  refractory  but  high-minded  emir, 
that  Al  Hejagi  was  called  off"  from  his  command  in  Arabia. 
He  entered  Khorassan  with  a  powerful  army,  defeated  the 
omir  in  repeated  battles,  and  at  length  slew  him  and  reduced 
the  province  to  obedience. 

The  vigor,  activity,  and  indomitable  courage  displayed  by 
Al  Hejagi  in  these  various  services,  pointed  him  out  as  the 
sery  man  to  take  charge  of  the  government  of  Batylonia,  oi 
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Ink|  recently  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Caliph's  braiha 
Beaher ;  and  he  was  accordingly  sent  to  break  that  r^actoij 
provinco  into  more  thorough  obedience. 

The  province  of  Babylonia,  though  fcrmerly  a  part  of  tb 
Persian  empire,  had  never  been  really  Persian  in  chtnetcr. 
Governed  by  viceroys,  it  had  partaken  of  the  alien  feeling  of  i 
eolony ;  forming  a  frontier  between  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  iti 
population  made  up  from  both  countries,  it  was  deficient  in  tbe 
virtues  of  either.  The  inhabitants  had  neither  the  simplicity 
and  loyalty  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  nor  the  refinement  and 
cultivation  of  the  Persians  of  the  cities.  Restless,  turbulenti 
factious,  they  were  ever  ready  to  conspire  against  their  mien; 
to  desert  old  faiths,  and  to  adopt  new  sects  and  heresies,  fit* 
fore  the  conquest  by  the  Moslems,  when  Irak  was  governed  hj 
a  Persian  satrap,  and  Syria  by  an  imperial  prefect,  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  and  hostility  existed  between  these  frontier  proria- 
ces;  the  same  had  revived  during  the  division  of  the  Cali- 
pliat ;  and  while  Syria  was  zealous  in  its  devotion  to  the  house 
of  Ommiah,  Irak  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Ali.  Even  siocr 
the  reunion  and  integrity  of  the  Caliphat,  it  still  remained  a 
restless,  unsteady  part  of  the  Moslem  empire ;  the  embers  U 
old  seditions  still  lurked  in  its  bosom,  ready  at  any  moment 
once  more  to  burst  forth  into  flame.  We  shall  see  how  Al 
llejagi  fared  in  his  government  of  that  most  comburtihk 
provinoa 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

Administration  of  Al  Hejagi  as  Elmir  oTBatiyloota. 

Al  Hejagi,  awaro  of  the  nature  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
WBS  to  rule,  took  possession  of  his  government  in  military  style. 
Riding  into  Cufa  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse,  he 
spurred  on  to  the  mosque,  alighted  at  the  portal,  and  ascend* 
ing  the  pulpit,  delivered  an  harangue  to  the  multitude,  that  let 
ihem  know  the  rigorous  rule  they  were  to  expect.  He  had 
eome,  he  said,  "^  to  make  the  wicked  man  bear  his  own  burdeii| 
and  wear  his  own  shoe ;"  and,  as  he  looked  round  on  the  densely- 
crowded  assemblage,  he  intimated  he  saw  before  him  turbaned 
heads  ripe  for  mowing,  and  beards  which  required  to  be  moist* 
encd  with  blood. 

His  sermon  was  carried  out  in  j  ractice ;  he  ruled  with  a 
rigorous  hand,  swearing  he  would  execute  justice  in  a  stylo 
tfaat  should  put  to  shame  all  who  had  preceded,  and  serve  aa 
an  example  to  all  who  might  follow  him.  He  was  especially 
lieTerc,  and  even  cruel,  towards  all  who  had  been  in  any  way 
iinplioated  in  the  assassination  of  the  Caliph  Othman.      One 
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person,  against  whom  he  came  prepared  to  exerciBC  tlio  utmosS 
severity,  was  the  veteran  Mosa  Ibn  Nossejr,  who  had  officiated 
as  prime  minister  to  the  deceased  emir  Basher.  He  had  been 
accused  of  appropriating  and  squandering  the  taxes  collected 
in  the  province,  and  the  Caliph  had  lent  a  too  ready  oar  to  the 
accusation.  Fortunately,  the  following  letter,  from  a  fritnd  in 
Damascus,  apprised  Musa  in  time  of  his  danger : 

^  Thy  deposition  is  signed ;  orders  have  been  despatched 
to  Al  Hcjagi  to  seize  on  thy  person  and  inflict  on  thee  the 
most  severe  punishment :  so  away  !  away !  thy  safety  depends 
on  the  fleetness  of  thy  horse.  If  thou  succeed  in  placing  thy- 
self under  the  protection  of  Abd'alaziz  Ibu  Mcrwlin,all  will  go 
well  with  thee." 

Musa  lost  no  time,  but  mounted  his  steed  and  fled  to  Da- 
mascus, where  Abd'alaziz  was  then  sojourning,  having  arrived 
with  the  tribute  of  Egypt.  Abd'alaziz  received  with  protect- 
ing kindness  the  veteran  adherent  of  the  family,  and  accompa- 
nied him  before  the  Caliph.  ^  IIow  darest  thou  show  thy  beard 
here,  exclaimed  Abd'alm^lec ?"  "Why  should  I  hide  it?" 
replied  the  veteran;  "what  have  I  done  to  oflend  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful  ?"  "  Thou  hast  disobeyed  my  order?, 
und  squandered  my  treasures."  "  I  did  no  such  thing  "  repliol 
]!ilusa.  firmly;  *•  I  have  always  acted  like  a  faithful  subject;  mt 
intentions  have  been  pure ;  my  actions  true.''  ^  By  AllaL' 
3ried  the  Caliph,  ^*  thou  shalt  make  thy  defalcation  good  fiftt 
'jmcs  over."     The  veteran  was  about  to  make  an  angry  replyt 
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bat  at  a  sign  from  Abd'alaziz,  he  checkod  himself,  and  bowing 
his  head,  ''  Thy  will  be  done,"  said  he,  '*  oh,  Commander  of 
the  Faithful.''  He  was  fined  fifty  thonsaiid  dinars  of  gold; 
^hich,  however^  Abd'alaziz  enabled  him  to  pay ;  and,  on  his 
retarn  to  his  government  in  Egypt,  took  his  old  favorite  with ' 
him.  How  he  furtiicr  indemnified  Musa  for  his  maltreatment 
will  be  shown  hereafter. 

To  resume  the  affairs  of  A\  Hejagi  in  Irak.  Having  exer- 
cised the  rod  of  government  in  Cufa,  he  proceeded  to  Bassora, 
where  he  was  equally  sharp  with  his  tongue,  and  heavy  with 
bis  hand.  The  consequence  was,  as  usual,  an  insurrection. 
This  suited  his  humor.  He  was  promptly  in  the  field ;  defeat- 
ed the  rebels  in  a  pitched  battle ;  sent  the  heads  of  eighteen 
of  their  leaders  to  the  Caliph,  and  then  returned  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  at  Bassora.  He  afterwards  sent  two  of  his 
lieutenants  to  suppress  a  new  movement  among  the  Azarakite 
sectaries,  who  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  province. 

In  the  76th  year  of  the  Hegira,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
•gainst  the  life  of  Abd'alm^lec,  by  two  Karegite  fanatics, 
named  Shebib  Ibn  Zeid  and  Saleh  Ibn  Mari.  Their  conspi- 
ncy  was  discovered  and  defeated,  but  they  made  their  escape 
and  repaired  to  the  town  of  Daras,  in  Mesopotamia,  where  they 
managed  to  get  together  adherents  to  the  number  of  one  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  men.  Saleh  was  smooth  tongued  and  sedac- 
life ;  having  a  melodious  voice  and  a  great  command  of  figu- 
rative hinguago     He  completely  fascinated  and  bewildered  hia 
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companion  Shebib.  and  their  infatuated  followera,  mingling  ^ 
inflammatory  harangues  with  pious  precepts  and  cxpoeitioai 
of  the  Koran.  In  the  end  he  was  hailed  Commander  of  tlie 
Faithful  by  the  motley  crew,  and  gravely  accepted  the  offiee 
nis  men  wore  all  armed,  but  most  of  them  were  on  foot;  he 
therefore,  led  them,  to  a  neighboring  village,  where  they  seued 
upon  the  best  horses  in  the  name  of  Allah  and  the  prophet,  ts 
whom  they  referred  the  owners  for  payment 

Mahomet,  brother  of  Abd'almalec,  who  was  at  that  tine 
emir  of  Mesopotamia,  was  moved  to  laughter  when  he  heard  d 
this  new  Caliph  and  his  handful  of  rabble  followers;  aud  order 
ed  Adi,  one  of  his  officers,  to  take  five  hundred  men  and  sweep 
them  from  the  province. 

Adi  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  ^  One  madman,"  said  be. 
*^  is  more  dangerous  than  five  soldiers  in  their  senses." 

'^  Take  one  thousand,  then,"  said  the  emir ;  and  with  that 
number  well  armed  and  jnountcd,  Adi  set  out  in  quest  of  the 
fanatics.  He  found  them  and  their  psoudo  Caliph  living  in 
free  quarters  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  daily  rcceiring 
recruits  in  straggling  parties  of  two,  and  three,  and  four  it 
a  time,  armed  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  catch  up  ia 
their  haste.  On  the  approach  of  Adi  they  prepared  for 
battle,  having  full  confidence  that  a  legion  of  angels  wooM 
fight  on  their  side. 

Adi  held  a  parley,  and  endeavored  to  convince  them  of  Ikf 
absurdity  of  their  proceedings,  or  to  persuade  them  to  earn 
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Iheir  marauding  enterprises  elsewhere;  but  Saleli,  assuming 
tlie  tone  of  Caliph  as  well  as  sectarian,  admonished  Adi  and 
bis  men  to  conform  to  his  doctrines,  and  come  into  his  allegi- 
ance. The  conference  ended  while  it  was  yet  the  morning 
hour.  Adi  still  forbore  to  attack  such  a  handful  of  misguided 
men,  and  paid  dearly  for  his  forbearance.  At  noontide,  whei: 
ho  and  his  men  were  engaged  in  the  customary  prayer,  and 
their  steeds  were  feeding,  the  enthusiast  band  charged  sud* 
dcnly  upon  them  with  the  cry  of  Allah  Achbar !  Adi  was 
slain  in  the  onset,  and  his  body  was  trampled  under  foot ;  his 
troops  were  slaughtered  or  dispersed,  and  his  camp  and  horses, 
with  a  good  supply  of  arms,  became  welcome  booty  to  the 
victors. 

The  band  of  sectarians  increased  in  numbers  and  in  daring 
after  this  signal  exploit.  Al  Hejagi  sent  five  thousand  veteran 
troops  against  them,  under  Al  Hareth  Alamdani.  These  came 
by  surprise  upon  the  two  leaders,  Saleh  and  Shebib,  with  a 
party  of  only  ninety  men,  at  a  village  on  the  Tigris  not  far 
from  Mousul,  the  capital  of  Mesopotamia  The  fanatic  chiefs 
attacked  the  army  with  a  kind  of  frantic  courage,  but  Saleh, 
the  mock  Caliph,  was  instantly  killed,  with  a  score  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Shebib  was  struck  from  his  horse,  but  managed  to 
keep  together  the  remnant  of  his  party :  made  good  his  retreat 
with  them  into  Montbagi,  a  dismantled  fortress,  and  swung  ta 
and  secured  the  ponderous  gate. 

The  victors  kindled  a  great  fire  against  the  gate,  and  waited  « 
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patiently  until  it  should  bum  down,  oonndering  ihm  pny 
secure. 

As  the  night  advanced,  Shebib,  who  from  his  desolate  re- 
treat watched  anxiously  for  .some  chance  of  escape,  peroeiTed, 
Ly  the  light  of  the  fire,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  besiegcn^ 
fatigued  by  their  march,  were  buried  in  deep  sleep.  He  now 
exacted  from  his  men  an  oath  of  implicit  obedience,  which  thej 
took  between  his  hands.  He  then  caused  them  to  steep  moit 
of  their  clothing  in  a  tank  of  water  within  the  castle,  after 
which,  softly  drawing  the  bolts  of  the  flaming  gate,  they  threw 
it  down  on  the  fire  kindled  against  it ;  flung  thoir  wet  px 
ments  on  the  burning  bridge  thus  suddenly  formed,  and  rushed 
forth  scimctar  in  hand. 

Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  an  escape,  the  cnzj 
lealots  charged  into  the  very  heart  of  the  sleeping  camp,  and 
wounded  the  general  before  an  alarm  was  given.  The  soldiert 
started  awake  in  the  midst  of  havoc  and  confusion  ;  supposing 
themselves  surprised  by  a  numerous  army,  they  fled  in  all  dt* 
rections,  never  ceasing  their  flight  until  they  had  taken  refuge 
In  Mosul  or  Jukhi,  or  some  other  walled  city. 

Shebib  established  himself  amid  the  abundance  of  the  de 
sertcd  camp  ;  scarce  any  of  his  men  had  been  killed  or  wound 
cd  in  this  midnight  slaughter  ;  he  considered  himself  therefoi 
invincible ;    proclaimed  himself  Commander  of  the   Faithful, 
imd  partisans   crowded    to  his   standard.     Strengthened  bj 
,    niimbers,  he  led  his  fanatic  horde  against  Cufa,  and  had  the 
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address  and  good  fortune  to  make  himself  master  of  it,  Al 
Hejagi,  the  emir,  being  absent  at  Bassora.  He  was  soon  joined 
by  his  wife  Gazala ;  established  himself  as  Caliph  with  some 
ceremonial,  and  doubtless  his  vagabond  sway  was  more  accept- 
able  to  the  people  of  Cufa,  than  the  iron  rule  of  Al  Ilcjagi. 

The  mock  Caliphat,  however,  was  of  brief  duration.  Al 
Hejagi,  reinforced  by  troops  from  Syria,  marched  in  person 
against  Gufa.  He  was  boldly  met  in  the  plains  near  that  city 
•  by  Shebib,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men.  The  fanatics 
were  defeated,  and  Gazala,  the  wife  of  the  mock  Caliph,  who 
had  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  field,  was  slain.  Shebib 
with  a  remnant  of  his  force  cut  his  way  through  the  Syrian 
army ;  crossed  and  rccrosscd  the  Tigris,  and  sought  refuge 
and  reinforcements  in  the  interior  of  Persia.  He  soon  re- 
tamed  into  Irak,  with  a  force  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  but 
formidable  for  enthusiasm  and  desperate  valor.  He  was  en- 
countered at  the  bridge  of  Dojail  al  Awaz.  Here  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  end  was  put  to  his  fanatic  career.  His  horse 
struck  his  forefeet  on  some  loose  stones  on  the  margin  of  the 
bridge,  and  threw  his  rider  into  the  stream.  He  rose  twice  to 
iho  surface,  and  each  time  uttered  a  pious  ejaculation.  ''  What 
God  decrees  is  just !"  was  the  first  exclamation.  ^  The  will  of 
Ood  be  done  f '  was  the  -  second,  and  the  waters  closed  over 
him.  His  followers  cried  with  loud  lamentations.  '^  The  Com- 
maoder  of  the  Faithful  is  no  more !"  and  every  man  betook 

himself  to  flight     The  water  was  dragged  with  a  net,  the 
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iliuar;;  daritig 

Arnliiuo  wriloTB  way  Uiat  Um  tnanner  of  Bbebib'f  irmth  nf 
prvdivti'J  buf-jrt:  liis  turtb.  Hit  motW  wma  a  l>iautiful  Clm»- 
tiui  I'uptivc,  [iiircliAM<l  at  a  [lablie  coin  bv  Yaid  Ibti  Naiin  fa 
his  harcui.  Just  bofure  aho  garo  birth  ta  Sbebib,  *be  Lad  ■ 
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guislicd.  Tbln  (lrc<aiii  was  intcrjirptvd  that  hUc  wiiold  pn 
birlli  to  a  uiBii-i-liild,  wbu  would  [iroru  a  di>tiiigniiibi>d  yif 
riur.  liut  iv<nil<]  i-vt'ntiiBll,v  be  dmwm-d.     Bo  atrnng  mu  W 
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forco  at  Ills  command,  conceived  a  project  either  of  revenge  or 

ambition. 

Addressing  his  soldiers  in  a  spirited  harangue,  he  told 
Ihom  that  their  numbers  were  totally  inadequate  to  the  enter- 
prise ;  that  the  object  of  Al  Hejagi  in  sending  him  on  such  a 
dangerous  service  with  such  incompetent  means,  was  to  cfTect 
his  defeat  and  ruin,  and  that  they  had  been  sent  to  be  sacri- 
ficed with  him. 

The  harangue  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  troops 
vowed  devotion  to  Abda'lrahman  and  vengeance  upon  the  emir. 
Without  giving  their  passion  time  to  cool,  he  led  them  back  to 
put  their  threats  in  execution.  Al  Hejagi  heard  of  tbc  troa 
son,  and  took  the  field  to  meet  them,  but  probably  was  not  well 
seconded  by  the  people  of  Babylonia,  for  he  was  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle.  Abda'lrahman  then  marched  to  the  city  of 
Bassora ;  the  inhabitants  welcomed  him  as  their  deliverer  from 
a  tyrant,  and,  captivated  by  his  humane  and  engaging  manners, 
huled  him  as  Caliph.  Intoxicated  by  his  success,  he  gravely 
assumed  the  title,  and  proceeded  toward  Cufa.  Encountering 
Al  Hejagi  on  the  way,  with  a  hastily  levied  army,  he  gave  him 
another  signal  defeat,  and  then  entered  Cufa  in  triumph,  amid 
the  shouts  of  its  giddy  populace,  who  were  delighted  with  anj 
shange  that  released  them  from  the  yoke  of  Al  Hejagi. 

Abda'lrahman  was  now  acknowledged  Caliph  throughout 
the  territories  bordering  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  a 
mighty  empire  in  ancient  days,  and  still  important  from  its 
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population,  for  he  soon  hid  on  foot  an  mnaj  of  one  bimdrei 

thousand  men. 

Repeated  defeat  had  hut  served  to  rouse  the  energj  of  Al 
Hoja^L  He  raised  troops  among  such  of  the  people  of  Ink 
as  remained  faithful  to  Ahd'almfilec ;  received  reinforeanentr 
from  the  Caliph,  and  by  dint  of  inde&tigable  exertions  wai 
again  enabled  to  take  the  field. 

The  two  generals,  animated  by  deadly  hate,  encamped  tUr 
armies  at  places  not  far  apart  Here  they  remained  b^weoi 
three  and  four  months,  keeping  vigilant  eye  upon  each  oUier. 
and  engaged  in  incessant  conflicts,  though  never  venturing 
upon  a  pitched  battle. 

The  object  of  Al  Hcjagi  was  to  gain  an  advantage  bj  hii 
superior  military  skill,  and  he  succeeded.  By  an  artful  mt 
nccuvrc  he  cut  off  Abda'lrahman,  with  a  body  of  five  thousud 
men,  from  his  main  army ;  compelled  him  to  retreat  and  drost 
him  to  take  refuge  in  a  fortified  town  ;  where,  being  closely  b^ 
sieged,  and  Laving  no  hope  of  escape,  he  threw  himself  hesd- 
long  from  a  lofty  tower,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  kii 
cruel  enemy. 

Tluis  terminated  the  rebellion  of  this  second  mock  Caliph, 
and  Al  Hejagi,  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Irak,  founded  i 
etrcng  city  on  the  Tigris,  called  Al  Wazab,  or  the  Centre.  fro« 
its  lying  at  equal  distance  from  Cufa,  Bassora.  Bagdad,  and 
Ahwdx,  about  fifty  leagues  from  eacL 

Al  Hejagi,  whom  we  shall  have  no  further  occasion  to  mei' 
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Hon,  continued  emir  of  Irak  until  his  death,  which  took  plaoe 
under  the  reign  of  the  next  Caliph,  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of 
the  Hcgira,  and  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  own  age.  He  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
persons,  independent  of  those  who  fell  in  battle,  and  that,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  left  fifty  thousand  confined  in  differ- 
ent prisons.    Can  we  wonder  that  he  was  detested  as  a  tyrant? 

In  his  last  illness,  say  the  Arabian  historians,  he  sent  for  a 
noted  astrologer,  and  asked  him  whether  any  great  genera) 
was  about  to  end  his  days.  The  learned  man  consulted  the 
stars,  and  replied,  that  a  great  captain  named  Kotaib,  or  ^  The 
Dog.'  was  at  the  point  of  death.  '^  That,"  said  the  dying  emir, 
''  is  the  name  my  mother  used  to  call  me  when  a  child."  He 
inquired  of  the  astrologer  if  he  was  assured  of  his  prediction. 
The  sage,  proud  of  his  art,  declared  that  it  was  infallibla 
•*  Then,"  said  the  emir,  "  I  will  take  you  with  me,  that  I  may 
have  the  benefit  of  your  skill  in  the  other  world."  So  saying, 
he  caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off. 

The  tyranny  of  this  general  was  relieved  at  times  by  dis- 
plays of  great  magnificence  and  acts  of  generosity,  if  not 
clemency.  He  spread  a  thousand  tables  at  a  single  banquet^ 
and  bestowed  a  million  dirhems  of  silver  at  a  single  donation. 

On  one  occasion,  an  Arab,  ignorant  of  his  person,  spoke  of 
him,  in  his  presence,  as  a  cruel  tyrant.  "  Do  you  know  me  ?" 
■ftid  Al  Hejagi,  sternly."  "  I  do  not,"  replied  the  Arab.  "  I 
im  Al  Hejagi  !**     "  That  may  be,"  replied  the  Arab,  quickly ; 
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but  do  you  know  me  ?  I  am  of  the  fiunily  of  Zobeir,  who  ire 
fools  in  the  full  of  the  moon ;  and  if  you  look  upon  the  hetTew 
you  will  see  that  this  is  my  day."  The  emir  laughed  at  but 
ready  wit,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  present 

On  another  occasion,  when  separated  from  his  party  while 
hunting,  he  came  to  a  spring  where  an  Arab  was  feeding  kit 
camels,  and  demanded  drink.  The  Arab  bade  him,  rudely,  to 
alight  and  help  himself  It  was  during  the  rebellion  of  Ab- 
da'lrahman.  After  be  bad  slaked  his  thirst,  he  demanded  of  the 
Arab  whether  he  was  for  the  Caliph  Abd'almdleo  The  Artb 
replied  ^^  no ;  for  the  Caliph  had  sent  the  worst  man  ia  the 
world  to  govern  the  province."  Just  then  a  bird,  passing  oTer 
head,  uttered  a  croaking  note.  The  Arab  turned  a  quick  eje 
upon  the  emir :  "  Who  art  thou  ?"  cried  he,  with  consternttioa 
"  Wherefore  the  question  ?"  "  Because  I  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  birds,  and  he  says  that  thou  art  chief  of  yon  horse- 
men that  I  see  approaching." 

The  emir  smiled,  and  when  his  attendants  came  up,  bade 
them  to  bring  the  camel-driver  with  them.  On  the  next  dij, 
he  sent  for  him  ;  had  meat  set  before  him,  and  bade  him  eat 
Before  he  complied,  the  Arab  uttered  a  grace,  "  Allah  grant 
that  the  end  of  this  meal  be  as  happy  as  the  beginning." 

The  emir  inquired  if  he  recollected  their  conversation  U 
yesterday.  "  Perfectly  !  but  I  entreat  thee  to  forget  it,  for  it 
was  a  secret  which  should  be  buried  in  oblivion." 

"•  Here  are  two  conditions  for  thy  choice,"  said  the  eiair; 
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^  recant  what  thou  hast  said  and  enter  into  my  servide,  or 
abide  the  decision  of  the  Caliph,  to  whom  thy  treasonable 
Bpccch  shall  be  repeated."  ^  There  is  a  third  course/'  replied 
the  Arab,  "  which  is  better  than  either.  Send  mc  to  my  own 
home,  and  let  us  be  strangers  to  each  other  as  heretofore." 

The  emir  was  amused  by  the  spirit  of  the  Arab,  and  dis- 
oiissed  him  with  a  thousand  dirhems  of  silver. 

There  were  no  further  troubles  in  Irak  during  the  lifetime 
of  Al  Hejagi,  and  even,  the  fickle  turbulent  and  faithless 
people  of  Cufa  became  submissive  and  obedient.  Abulfaragius 
Bays  that  this  general  died  of  eating  dirt  It  appears  that  he 
was  subject  to  dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  for  which  he  used  to 
eat  Terra  Lemnia,  and  other  medicinal  or  absorbont  eartha 
Whether  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  nudadj  or  the  medicine,  is  not 
dearly  manifest. 
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with  spoils.     The  cities  of  Lazuca  and  Banmoiom  were  like 
wise  delivered  up  to  the  Moslems  through  the  treachery  of 
Bergius,  a  Christian  general 

Abd'almdlec  next  sought  to  vindicate  the  glory  of  the 
Moslem  arms  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  There,  also, 
the  imperialists  had  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the 
Caliphat,  to  reverse  the  former  successes  of  the  Moslems, 
and  to  strengthen  themselves  along  the  sea-coast,  of  which 
their  navy  aided  them  to  hold  possession.  Zobair,  who  had 
been  left  by  Abd'almalec  in  command  of  Barca,  had 
fallen  into  an  ambush  and  been  slain  with  many  of  his  men, 
and  the  posts  still  held  by  the  Moslems  were  chiefly  in  the 
interior. 

In  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  therefore,  Abd'- 
almdlec  sent  Hossan  Ibn  An-no'mdn,  at  the  head  of  fortv 
thousand  choice  troops,  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  African 
conquest.  That  general  pressed  forward  at  once  with  his 
troops  against  the  city  of  Carthage,  which,  though  declined 
from  its  ancient  might  and  glory,  was  still  an  important  sea- 
port, fortified  with  lofty  walls,  haughty  towers  and  powerful 
bulwarks,  and  had  a  numerous  garrison  of  Greeks  and  other 
Christians.  Hossdn  proceeded  according  to  the  old  Arab 
mode ;  beleaguering  it  and  reducing  it  by  a  long  siege ;  he 
then  assailed  it  by  storm,  scaled  its  lofty  walls  with  ladders, 
mad  made  himself  master  of  the  place.     Many  of  the  inhabit- 

ante  fell  by  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  many  escaped  by  sea  to 
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Sieilj  and  Spain.  The  walls  were  then  demoliahed ;  the  A] 
was  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiery,  the  meanest  d 
whom  was  enriched  by  booty.  Particular  mention  is  made 
among  the  spoils  of  victory  of  a  great  number  of  female  cap- 
tives of  rare  beauty. 

The  triumph  of  the  Moslem  host  was  suddenly  interrupted. 
While  they  were  revelling  in  the  ravaged  palaces  of  Carthage, 
a  fleet  appeared  before  the  port;  snapped  the  strong  chain 
which  guarded  the  entrance,  and  sailed  into  the  harbor.  It 
was  a  combined  force  of  ships  and  troops  from  Constantinople 
and  Sicily ;  reinforced  by  Goths  from  Spain ;  all  under  the 
command  of  the  prefect  John,  a  patrician  general  of  great 
valor  and  experience. 

Hossdn  felt  himself  unable  to  cope  with  suoh  a  force ;  he 
withdrew,  however,  in  good  order,  and  conducted  his  troope 
laden  with  spoils  to  Tripoli  and  Caerw&n,  and  having  strongljr 
posted  them,  he  awaited  reinforcements  from  the  Caliph. 
These  arrived  in  the  course  of  time,  by  sea  and  land.  Hossin 
again  took  the  field ;  encountered  the  prefect  John,  not  fiur 
from  Utica,  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  drove  him  to 
embark  the  wrecks  of  his  army,  and  make  all  sail  for  Constan- 
tinople. 

Carthage  was  again  assailed  by  the  victors,  and  now  its 
desolation  was  complete,  for  the  vengeance  of  the  Moslemi 
gave  that  majestic  city  to  the  flames.  A  heap  of  ruins  and 
the  remains  of  a  noble  aqueduct,  are  all  the  relies  of  a  motrop 
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olis  that  oiice  valiantly  contended  for  dominion  with  Rome,  the 
mistress  of  the  world. 

The  imperial  forces  were  now  expelled  from  the  coasts  of 
Northern  Africa,  hut  the  Moslems  had  not  yet  achieved  the 
conquest  of  the  country.  A  formidahle  enemy  remained  in 
the  person  of  a  native  and  heroic  queen,  who  was  revered  hy  her 
Bubjects  as  a  saint  or  prophetess.  Her  real  name  was  Dhabba. 
but  she  is  generally  known  in  history  by  the  surname,  given 
to  her  by  the  Moslems,  of  Cahina  or  the  Sorceress.  She  has 
occasionally  been  confounded  with  her  son  Aben,  or  rather  Ibn 
Cahina,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  a  previous 
chapter. 

Under  the  sacred  standard  of  this  prophet  queen  were 
combined  the  Moors  of  Mauritania  and  the  Berbers  of  the 
mountains,  and  of  the  plains  bordering  on  the  interior  deserts. 
Roving  and  independent  tribes,  which  had  formerly  warred 
with  each  other,  now  yielded  implicit  obedience  to  one  common 
leader.  Whom  they  regarded  with  religious  reverence.  The 
eharacter  of  marabout  or  saint  has  ever  had  vast  influence  over 
the  tribes  (f  Africa.  Under  this  heroic  woman  the  combined 
hoet  had  been  reduced  to  some  degree  of  discipline,  and  in- 
spired with  patriotic  ardor,  and  were  now  prepared  to  make  a 
more  effective  struggle  for  their  native  land  than  they  had  yet 
done  under  their  generals. 

After  repeated  battles,  the  emir  Hos84n  was  compelled  to 
retire  with  his  veteran  but  diminished  army  to  the  frontiers 
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of  Egypt  The  patriot  queen  was  not  satisfied  with  this  pvtiil 
success.  Calling  a  council  of  war  of  the  leaders  and  prineiptl 
warriors  of  the  dififerent  hordes :  ^  This  retreat  of  the  enemj  " 
said  she,  "  is  but  temporary ;  they  will  return  in  greater  force. 
What  is  it  that  attracts  to  our  land  these  Arab  spoilers? 
The  wealth  of  our  cities;  the  treasures  of  silver  and  gold 
digged  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  the  fruits  of  our 
gardens  and  orchards;  the  produce  of  our  fields.  Let  U9 
demolish  our  cities;  return  these  accursed  treasures  intc 
the  earth ;  fell  our  fruit  trees ;  lay  waste  our  fields,  and  spread 
a  barrier  of  desolation  between  us  and  the  country  of  these 
robbers !" 

The  words  of  the  royal  prophetess  were  received  with  fana- 
tic enthusiasm  by  her  barbarian  troops ;  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  collected  from  tlie  mountains  and  from  distant  parts, 
had  little  share  in  the  property  to  be  sacrificed.  Walled  towns 
were  forthwith  dismantled ;  majestic  edifices  were  tumbled  into 
ruins ;  groves  of  fruit  trees  were  bewn  down,  and  the  whole 
country  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli  was  converted  from  a  popu- 
lous and  fertile  region  into  a  howling  and  barren  waste.  A 
short  time  was  sufficient  to  effect  a  desolation,  which  centuries 
have  not  sufficed  to  remedy. 

This  sacrificial  measure  of  Queen  Cahina,  however  patriotic 
its  intention,  was  fatal  in  the  end  to  herself.  The  inhabitantj 
of  the  cities  and  the  plains,  who  had  beheld  their  property  laid 
iraste  by  the  infuriated  zeal  of  their  defenders,  hailed  Uie 
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rstoTD  of  the  Moslem  mymdera  as  though  they  had  been  the 
layiours  of  the  land. 

The  Moslems,  as  Cabiiia  predicted,  returned  with  augmented 
forces :  but  when  she  took  the  field  to  oppose  them,  the  ranks 
of  her  army  were  thinned ;  the  enthusiasm  which  had  formerly 
animated  them  was  at  an  end :  they  were  routed,  after  a  san- 
guinary battle,  and  the  heroine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Those  who  captured  her  spared  her  life,  because  she 
was  a  woman  and  a  queen.  When  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Hossdn  she  maintained  her  haughty  and  fierce  demeanor. 
He  proposed  the  usual  conditions,  of  conversion  or  tribute. 
She  refused  both  with  scorn,  and  fell  a  victim  to  her  patriotism 
and  religious  constancy,  being  beheaded  in  presence  of  the 
emir 

Hossdn  Ibn  An  Qo*mdu  now  repaired  to  Damascus,  to  give 
the  Caliph  an  account  of  his  battles  and  victories ;  bearing 
an  immense  amount  of  booty,  and  several  signal  trophies.  The 
most  important  of  the  latter  was  a  precious  box,  containing 
the  embalmed  head  of  the  slaughtered  Gahina.  He  was  re- 
eived  with  great  distinction,  loaded  with  honors,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  Barca  was  added  to  his  military  command. 

This  last  honor  proved  fatal  to  Hossdn.  Abd'alazii  Iba 
Herwdn,  the  Caliph's  brother,  was  at  that  time  emir  of  Egypt^ 
and  considered  the  province  of  Barca  a  part  of  the  territories 
nnder  his  government  He  had  accordingly,  appointed  one  of 
his  officers  to  command  it  as  his  lieutenant     He  was  extremely 
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displeased  and  diseonoerted,  therefore,  when  he  wma  told  thai 
Hossan  had  solicited  and  ohtained  the  government  of  thai 
province.  Sending  for  the  latter,  as  he  passed  through  Egypt  on 
his  way  to  his  post,  he  demanded  whether  it  was  true  that  io 
addition  to  his  African  command,  he  was  really  appointed  go 
vernor  of  Barca.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  ap> 
peared  still  to  douht ;  whereupon  Hoss^  produced  the  man- 
dato  of  the  Caliph.  Finding  it  correct,  Ahd'alaziz  urged  him 
to  resign  the  office.  "Violence  only,"  said  Hossan,  ^  shall  wrest 
from  me  an  honor  conferred  hy  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful." "  Then  I  deprive  thee  of  hoth  governments,"  exclaimed 
the  emir,  in  a  passion,  "  and  will  appoint  a  better  man  in  thy 
stead ;  and  my  brother  will  soon  perceive  the  benefit  he  derives 
from  the  change."     So  saying,  he  tore  the  diploma  in  pieces. 

It  is  added  that,  not  content  with  depriving  Hossan  of  his 
command,  he  despoiled  him  of  all  his  property,  and  carried  hia 
persecution  so  far,  that  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  the  slayer 
of  the  patriot  queen,  within  a  brief  time  after  her  death,  and 
almost  amid  the  very  scenes  of  his  triumphs,  died  of  a  broken 
heart  His  cruel  treatment  of  the  heroic  Cahina  reconoileB  ns 
tu  the  injustice  wreaked  upon  himself. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

hfiisa  Ibn  NoMeyr  made  emir  of  Northern  Africa^ — His  campaigns  agnixu^ 

the  Berben. 

The  general  appointed  by  the  Caliph's  brother,  Abd'alazix  Ibn 
MerwSn,  to  the  command  in  Northern  Africa,  was  Mtisa  Ibn 
Nosseyr,  the  same  old  adherent  of  the  Merwdn  family  that 
bad  been  prime  counsellor  of  the  Caliph's  brother  Besher, 
when  emir  of  Irak,  and  had  escaped  by  dint  of  hoof  from  the 
olutchcs  of  Al  Hejagi,  when  the  latter  was  about  to  arrest  him 
on  a  charge  of  squandering  the  public  funds.  Abd'alaziz,  it  will 
be  remembered,  assisted  him  to  pay  the  fifty  thousand  dinars 
of  gold,  in  which  he  was  mulcted  by  the  Caliph,  and  took  him 
with  him  to  Egypt ;  and  it  may  have  been  with  some  view  to 
fielf-reimbursemcnt,  that  the  Egyptian  emir  now  took  the 
somewhat  bold  step  of  giving  him  the  place  assigned  to  UossdUj 
bj  Abd'almSlec. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Husa  was  sixty  years  of 
aga     He  was  still  active  and  vigorous  ;   of  noble  presence- 
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and  concealed  his  age  by  tinging  his  luur  and  beard  with 
henna.  He  had  three  brave  aona  who  aided  him  in  hia  eaai' 
paignSj  and  in  whom  he  took  great  pride.  The  eldest  he  had 
named  Abd'alasis,  after  his  patron ;  he  was  brave  and  mag- 
nanimous, in  the  freshness  of  his  youth  and  his  futher's  rigbt 
band  in  all  his  enterprises.  Another  of  his  sons,  he  had  eilled 
Merwdn,  the  family  name  of  Abd'alaziz  and  the  Caliph. 

Musa  joined  the  army  at  its  African  encampment,  and  ad- 
dressed his  troops  in  frank  and  simple  language.  '^  I  am  a 
plain  soldier  like  yourselves,"  said  he ;  "  whenever  I  act  well, 
thank  God,  and  endeavor  to  imitate  mc.  When  I  do  wrong, 
reprove  me,  that  I  may  amend ;  for  wc  are  all  sinners  and 
liable  to  err.  If  any  one  has  at  any  time  a  complaint  to  make 
let  him  state  it  frankly,  and  it  shall  be  attended  to.  I  hare 
orders  from  the  emir  Abd'alaziz  (to  whom  God  be  bountiful !) 
to  pay  you  three  times  the  amount  of  your  arrears.  Take  it, 
and  make  good  use  of  it"  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  ad- 
dress, especially  the  last  part,  was  received  with  acclamations. 

While  Musa  was  making  his  harangue,  a  sparrow  fluttered 
into  his  bosom.  Interpreting  it  as  a  good  omen,  he  called  for 
a  knife ;  cut  off  the  bird's  head ;  besmeared  the  bosom  of  hif 
vest  with  the  blood,  and  scattering  the  feathers  in  the  air  aboie 
his  head — ^  Victory  !  Victory  !"  he  cried,  "  by  the  master  oi 
the  Caaba,  victory  is  ours  I" 

It  is  evident    that  Musa  understood  the  character  and 
foibles  of  his  troops ;  he  soon  won  their  favor  by  his  muniii- 
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oenoe,  and  ftdll  moro  by  his  affability ;  always  aooosting  them 
with  kind  words  and  cheerful  looks ;  carefully  avoiding  the  error 
of  those  reserved  commanders,  shut  up  in  the  fancied  dignity 
of  station,  who  looked,  he  said,  ^^  as  if  Qod  had  tied  a  knot  in 
their  throats,  so  that  they  could  not  utter  a  word.** 

^  A  commander,"  he  used  to  say,  "  ought  to  consult  wise 
and  experienced  men  in  every  undertaking ;  but  when  he  has 
Qiadc  up  his  mind,  he  should  be  firm  and  steady  of  purpose. 
He  should  be  brave,  adventurous,  at  times  even  rash,  confiding 
in  his  good  fortune,  and  endeavoring  to  do  more  than  is  ex- 
pected of  him.  He  should  be  doubly  cautious  after  victory ; 
doubly  brave  after  defeat"    • 

Musa  found  a  part  of  Eastern  Africa,*  forming  the  present 
states  of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  in  complete  confusion  and  insur- 
rection. A  Berber  chief,  Warkattdf  by  name,  scoured  night 
and  day  the  land  between  Zaghwan  and  Caerwan.  The  Ber- 
bers had  this  advantage;  if  routed  in  the  plains  they  took 
refage  in  the  mountains,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  coast,  form- 
ing part  of  the  great  chain  of  Atlas ;  in  the  fastnesses  of 
these  mountains  they  felt  themselves  secure ;  but  should  they 
be  driven  out  of  these,  they  could  plunge  into  the  boundless 
deserts  of  the  interior,  and  bid  defiance  to  pursuit 

The  energy  of  Musa  rose  with  the  difficulty  of  his  enter- 


•  Northern  Africa,  extending  from  Egypt  to  the  extfemity  of  Mtari 
Uiiia«  WM  itthdivided  into  Eastern  and  Weatem  Africa. 
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priae.  ^  Take  ooorage,"  would  he  say  to  hiB  troope.  ^  God  if 
on  oar  side,  and  will  enable  us  to  oope  with  our  enemies,  how- 
ever strong  their  holds.  By  Allah !  Pll  carry  the  war  iniu 
yon  haughty  mountains,  nor  cease  until  we  have  seixed  up(m 
their  passes,  surmounted  their  summits,  and  made  ourselves 
masters  of  the  country  beyond." 

His  words  were  not  an  empty  threat  Having  vanquished 
the  Berbers  in  the  plains,  he  sent  his  sons  Abd'alaiis  and 
Merwan  with  troops  in  different  directions,  who  attacked  the 
enemy  in  their  mountain-holds,  and  drove  them  beyond  to  the 
borders  of  the  Southern  desert  Warkattaf  was  slain  with 
many  of  his  warriors,  and  Musa  had  the  gratification  of  seeiog 
his  sons  return  triumphant  from  their  different  expeditions, 
bringing  to  the  camp  thousands  of  captives  and  immense  booty. 
Indeed  the  number  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes,  taken  in  these 
campaigns,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  of  whom  one-fifth,  or  sixty  thousand,  formed  the  Caliph's 
share. 

Musa  hastened  to  write  an  account  of  his  victories  to  hii 
patron  Abd'alaziz  Ibn  Merwan,  and  as  he  knew  covetonsnees 
to  be  the  prime  failing  of  the  emir,  he  sent  him,  at  the  same 
time,  a  great  share  of  the  spoils,  with  choice  horses  and  female 
slaves  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  letter  and  the  present  came  most  opportunely.  Abd*- 
alasis  had  just  received  a  letter  from  his  brother,  the  Caliph, 
rebuking  him  for  having  deposed  Hossin,  a  brave,  ezperienoed 
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and  fortuiato  officer,  and  giyen  his  office  to  Mosa,  a  man  who 
bad  formerly  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  government ;  and 
be  wan  ordered  forthwith  to  restore  Hossdn  to  his  command. 

In  reply,  Abd'alaziz  transmitted  the  news  of  the  African 
victories.  ^'  I  have  just  received  from  Musa,"  writes  he,  "  the 
letter  which  I  inclose,  that  thou  mayest  peruse  it,  and  give 
thanks  to  God." 

Other  tidings  came  to  the  same  purport,  accompanied  by 
a  great  amount  of  booty.  The  Caliph's  feelings  toward  Musa 
immediately  changed.  He  at  once  saw  his  fitness  for  the  post 
he  occupied,  and  confirmed  the  appointment  of  Abd'alaziz, 
making  him  emir  of  Africa.  Ho,  moreover,  granted  yearly  pen- 
sions of  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  himself  and  one  hundred 
to  each  of  his  sons,  and  directed  him  to  select  from  among  hia 
soldiers  five  hundred  of  those  who  had  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  battle,  or  received  most  wounds,  and  give  them 
each  thirty  pieces  of  gold.  Lastly,  he  revoked  the  fine  formerly 
imposed  upon  him  of  fifty  thousand  dinars  of  gold,  and  au- 
thorized him  to  reimburse  himself  out  of  the  Caliph's  share 
of  the  spoil. 

This  last  sum  Musa  declined  to  receive  for  his  own  benefit, 
but  publicly  devoted  it  to  the  promotion  of  the  faith  and  the 
good  of  its  professors.  Whenever  a  number  of  oaptivaa 
were  put  up  for  sale  after  a  victory,  he  ohose  from  among 
them  those  who  were  young,  vigorous,  intelligent,  of  noble 
origin,  and  who  appeared  disposed  to  be  instructed  in  the 
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leKgion  of  Islam.  If  they  were  conyerted,  and  prored  to  hm 
BofficieDt  talent,  be  gave  tbem  their  liberty,  and  appointed  then 
to  commands  in  bis  army  ;  if  otbcrwise,  he  rctnmed  tbem  to 
the  mass  of  captives,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  usoal  manner. 

The  fame  of  Musa's  victories,  and  of  the  immense  spoO 
oolleeted  by  bis  troops,  brought  recruits  to  his  standard  from 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  other  distant  parts ;  for  rapine  was  bo* 
coming  more  and  more  the  predominant  passion  of  the  Mos- 
lema    The  army  of  Musa  was  no  longer  composed,  like  the  primi- 
tive armies  of  the  faith,  merely  of  religious  zealots.     The  cam- 
paigns in  foreign  countries,  and  the  necessity,  at  distant  points, 
of  recruiting  the  diminished  ranks  from  such  sources  as  were 
at  hand,  had  relaxed  the  ancient  scruples,  as  to  unity  of  faith, 
and  men  of  different  creeds  now  fought  under  the  standard  of 
Islam  without  being  purified  by  conversion.     The  army  was, 
therefore,  a  motley  host  of  every  country  and  kind  j  Arabs 
and  Syrians,  Persians  and  Copts,  and  nomadic  Africans ;  ar- 
rayed in  every  kind  of  garb,  and  armed  with  every  kind  of 
weapon.     Musa  had  succeeded  in  enlisting  in  his  service  many 
of  the  native  tribes ;  a  few  of  them  were  Christians,  a  greater 
proportion  idolaters,  but  the  greatest  number  professed  Juda- 
ism.    They  readily  amalgamated  with  the  Arabs,  having  the 
same  nomad   habits,  and  the  same  love  of  war  and  rapine. 
They  even  traced  their  origin  to  the  same  Asiatic  stock.     Ac- 
cording to  their  traditions  five  colonies,  or  tribes,  came  in  an- 
dent  times  from  SabeDa,in  Arabia  the  Happy  ;  being  expelled 
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khenoe  with  their  king  Ifrique.  From  these  descended  the 
five  most  powerful  Berber  tribes,  the  Zenhagians,  Muzamndma, 
Zenetes,  Gomeres  and  Hoarcs. 

Musa  artfully  availed  himself  of  these  traditions ;  addressed 
the  conquered  Berbers  as  Aulad-arabi  (sons  of  the  Arabs),  and 
BO  soothed  their  pride  bj  this  pretended  consanguinity,  that 
many  readily  embraced  the  Moslem  faith,  and  thousands  of 
the  bravest  men  of  Numidia  enrolled  themselves,  of  their  own 
free  will,  in  the  armies  of  Islam. 

Others,  however,  persisted  in  waging  stubborn  war  with  tho 
invaders  of  their  country,  and  among  these,  the  most  powerful 
and  intrepid,  were  the  Zenetes.  They  were  a  free,  independ- 
ent and  haughty  race.  Marmol,  in  his  description  of  Africa, 
represents  them  as  inhabiting  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  leading  a  roving  life  about  the  plains,  living  in  tents  liko 
the  Arabs  ;  others  having  castles  and  strongholds  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  otlners,  very  troglodytes,  infesting  the  dens  and  caves  of 
Mount  Atlas,  and  others  wandering  on  the  borders  of  the 
Libyan  desert.  -  ^ 

The  Gomeres  were  also  a  valiant  and  warlike  tribe,  inhab- 
iting the  mountains  of  the  lesser  Atlas,  in  Mauritania,  border- 
ing the  frontiers  of  Ceuta,  while  the  Muzamudas  lived  in  the 
more  western  part  of  that  extreme  province,  where  the  great 
Atlas  advances  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  the  eighty-third  year  of  the  Hegira,  Musa  made  one  of 
iua  severest  campaigns  against  a  combined  force  of  these  Bor* 
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ber  tribes,  oolleoted  under  tbe  banners  of  tbeir  sereral  prinoei 
They  bad  posted  tbemselves  in  one  of  the  fastnesses  of  tbe 
Atlas  mountains,  to  which  the  only  approach  was  through  dif- 
'ferent  gorges  and  defiles.  All  these  were  defended  with  great 
obstinacy,  but  were  carried,  one  after  the  other,  after  serera] 
days  of  severe  fighting. 

The  armies  at  length  found  themselves  in  presence  of  each 
other,  when  a  general  conflict  was  unavoidable.  As  they  wero 
drawn  out,  regarding  each  other  with  menacing  aspect,  a  Ber 
ber  chief  advanced,  and  challenged  any  one  of  the  Moslem 
cavaliers  to  single  combat  There  was  a  delay  in  answering  to 
the  challenge ;  whereupon  Musa  turned  to  his  son  Merwan,  who 
had  charge  of  the  banners,  and  told  him  to  meet  the  Berber 
warrior.  The  youth  handed  his  banner  to  his  brother  Abd*- 
alaziz,  and  stepped  forward  with  alacrity.  The  Berber,  a  stark 
and  seasoned  warrior  of  the  mountains,  regarded  with  surprise 
and  almost  scorn,  an  opponent  scarce  arrived  at  manhood. 
•*  Return  to  the  camp,"  cried  he,  "  I  would  not  deprive  thine 
aged  father  of  so  comely  a  son."  Merwan  replied  but  with 
his  weapon,  assailing  his  adversary  so  vigorously,  that  he  re- 
treated and  sprang  upon  his  horse.  He  now  urged  his  steed 
upon  the  youth,  and  made  a  thrust  at  him  with  a  javelin,  but 
Merwcin  seized  the  weapon  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
thrust  his  own  javelin  through  the  Berber's  side,  burying  it  in 
the  flanks  of  the  steed ;  so  that  both  horse  and  rider  were 
brought  to  the  ground  and  slain. 
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The  two  armies  now  closed  in  a  general  stmggle ;  it  was 
bloody  and  desperate,  but  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Berbers.  Kasleyab,  their  king,-  fell,  fighting  to  the  last  A 
vast  number  of  captives  were  taken  ;  among  them  were  many 
beautiful  maidens,  daughters  of  princes  and  military  chiefs. 
At  the  division  of  the  spoil,  Musa  caused  these  high-born  dam 
■els  to  stand  before  him,  and  bade  Mcrw&n,  his  son,  who  had 
so  recently  distinguished  himself,  to  choose  among  thent  Tne 
youth  chose  one  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  king  Kas- 
leyah.  She  appears  to  have  found  solace  for  the  loss  of  her 
father  in  the  arms  of  a  youthful  husband ;  and  ultimaiely 
made  Merwdn  the  father  of  two  sons,  Hosa  and  Abd'almftloa 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

Navml  enterprises  of  Muaa. — Cruisings  of  his  son    AMnloh      Pwtli  d 

Abd*almft.lec. 

The  bold  and  adventurous  spirit  of  Musa  Ibn  Nossejrr  wis 
not  content  with  victories  on  land.  ''  Always  endeavor  to  cU) 
more  than  is  expected  of  thee,"  was  his  maxim,  and  he  now 
aspired  to  achieve  triumphs  on  the  sea.  He  had  ports  within 
his  province,  whence  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  in 
the  days  of  their  power,  had  fitted  out  maritime  enterprisofl. 
Why  should  he  not  do  the  same  ? 

The  feelings  of  the  Arab  conquerors  had  widely  changed 
in  regard  to  naval  expeditions.  When  Amru,  the  conqueror 
of  Egypt,  was  at  Alexandria,  the  Caliph  Omar  required 
of  him  a  description  of  the  Mediterranean.  "  It  is  a  great 
pool,"  replied  Amru.  "  which  some  foolhardy  people  fur- 
row; looking  like  ants  on  logs  of  wood."  The  answer  was 
enough  for  Omar,  who  was  always  apprehensive  that  the  Mos- 
lems would  endanger  their  conquests  by  rashly-extended  enier- 
prifloa.     He  forbade  all  maritime  expeditions.      Perhaps  he 
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reared  that  the  inexperience  of  the  Arabs  wonld  ezpoie  ihem 
to  defeat  from  the  Franks  and  Romans,  who  were  practised 
navigators 

'  Moawyah,  hDwerer,  as  we  have  shown,  more  confident  of  the 
Moslem  capacity  for  nautical  warfare,  had  launched  the  banner 
of  Islam  on  the  sea  from  the  ancient  ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  had  scoured  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Moslems  now  had  armaments  in  various  ports  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  and  warred  with  the  Christians  by  sea  as  well  as 
by  land.  Abd'almdlec  had  even  ordered  Musa's  predecessor, 
Hossdn,  to  erect  an  arsenal  at  Tunis ;  Musa  now  undertook  to 
carry  those  orders  into  effect;  to  found  dock-yards,  and  to 
build  a  fleet  for  his  proposed  enterprise. 

At  the  outset  he  was  surrounded  by  those  sage  doubters 
who  are  ever  ready  to  chill  the  ardor  of  enterprise.  They  pro- 
nounced tlie  scheme  rash  and  impracticable.  A  g*ay-hcadod 
Berber,  who  had  been  oonvertcd  to  Islam,  spoke  in  a  different 
tone.  ^  I  am  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,**  said  he, 
^  and  I  well  remember  hearing  my  father  say,  that  when  the 
Lord  of  Carthage  thought  of  building  his  city,  the  people  all, 
as  at  present,  exclaimed  against  it  as  impracticable ;  one  alone 
rose  and  said,  oh  king,  put  thy  hand  to  the  work  and  it  will 
be  aohicved ;  for  the  kings  thy  predecessors  persevered  and 
achieved  every  thing  they  undertook,  whatever  might  hi  the 
difficulty.     And  I  say  to  thee,  oh  emir,  pat  thy  hand  U  thin 

work,  and  God  will  help  thee  1*^ 
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MoBa  did  pat  his  hand  to  the  work,  and  ao  efieetoaily,  tint 
by  tho  oonclosion  of  the  eightj-fonrth  year  of  the  H^^ira,  a.  n. 
703,  tbe  arsenal  and  dock-yard  were  complete,  and  fnmiflhed 
with  maritime  stores,  and  there  was  a  numerous  fleet  in  th 
\\OTi  of  Tunis.  * 

About  this  time  a  Moslem  fleet,  sent  by  Abd'alazii,  the 
emir  of  Egypt,  to  make  a  ravaging  descent  on  the  coast  of  Sar- 
dinia, entered  the  port  of  Susa,  which  is  between  Caerwan  and 
Tunis.  Musa  sent  provisions  to  the  fleet,  but  wrote  to  the 
commander,  Attd  Ibn  Rafi,  cautioning  him  that  the  season  was 
too  late  for  his  enterprise,  and  advising  him  to  remain  in  port 
until  more  favorable  time  and  weather. 

Attd  treated  his  letter  with  contempt,  as  tho  advice  of  a 
landsman :  and  having  refitted  his  vessels,  put  to  sea.  He 
landed  on  an  island,  called  by  the  Arab  writers,  Salsalah, 
probably  Linosa  or  Lampcdosu;  made  considerable  booty  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  again  set  sail  on  his  plun- 
dering cruise.  A  violent  storm  arose,  his  ships  were  dashed 
on  the  rocky  coast  of  Africa,  and  he  and  nearly  all  his  men 
were  drowned. 

Musa,  bearing  of  the  disaster,  dispatched  his  son,  Abd'ala- 
zia,  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck,  to  ren- 

m 

dcr  all  tho  as((istance  in  his  power ;  ordering  that  the  vessels 
and  crews  which  survived  the  storm,  should  repair  to  the  port 
of  Tunis ;  all  which  was  done.  At  the  place  of  the  wreck 
Abd'alaziz  found  a  heavy  box  cast  up  on  the  sea*  shore  ;  on  bO' 
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ing  opened,  its  contents  proved  to  be  tbe  share  of  spoil  of  one 
of  the  warriors  of  the  fleet,  who  had  perished  in  the  sea. 

The  author  of  the  tradition  from  which  these  facts  are 
gleaned,  adds,  that  one  day  he  found  an  old  man  sitting  on  the 
sea-shore  with  a  reed  in  his  hand,  which  he  attempted  to  take 
from  him.  A  scuffle  ensued ;  he  wrested  the  reed  from  his 
hands,  and  struck  him  with  it  over  his  head  ;  when  lo,  it 
broke,  and  out  fell  gold  coins  and  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
Whether  the  old  man,  thus  hardly  treated,  was  one  of  the 
wrecked  cruisers,  or  a  wrecker,  seeking  to  profit  by  their  mis- 
fortunes, is  not  specified  in  the  tradition.  The  anecdote  shows 
in  what  a  random  way  the  treasures  of  tbe  earth  were  in  those 
days  scattered  about  the  world  by  the  predatory  hosts  of  Islam. 

Tbe  surviving  ships  having  been  repaired,  and  added  to 
those  recently  built  at  Tunis,  and  the  season  having  become 
favorable,  Musa,  early  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  tbe  Hegira, 
declared  his  intention  to  undertake,  in  person,  a  naval  expedi- 
tion. There  was  a  universal  eagerness  among  the  troops  to 
embark ;  Musa  selected  about  a  thousand  of  the  choicest  of 
his  warriors,  especially  those  of  rank  and  family,  so  tbat  the 
enterprise  was  afterwards  designated  Tbe  Expedition  of  the 
Nobles.  He  did  not.  however,  accompany  it  as  he  had  promised ; 
he  had  done  so  merely  to  enlist  his  bravest  men  in  the  under- 
taking ;  the  command  was  given  to  his  son,  Abdolola,  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself ;  for  the  reputation 
of  his  sons  was  as  dear  to  Musa  as  his  own. 
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It  was,  however,  a  mere  predatory  cmiBe ;  a  tjpe  at  the 
ravaging  piracies  from  the  African  ports  in  after  ages.  Ab- 
dolola  coasted  the  fair  island  of  Sicily  with  his  ships,  landed 
on  the  western  side,  and  plundered  a  city  which  yielded  soeh 
abundant  spoil,  that  each  of  the  thousand  men  embarked  in 
the  cruise  received  one  hundred  dinars  of  gold  for  his  share. 
This  donC;  the  fleet  returned  to  Africa. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  his  ships,  Husa  received  news  of 
the  death  of  his  patron  Abd'alaziz,  which  was  followed  soon 
after  by  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Caliph.  On  hearing  of 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Musa  immediately  sent  a  messenger  to 
Damascus  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  his  name,  to  the 
new  Caliph ;  to  inform  him  of  the  naval  achievements  of  his 
son  Abdolola,  and  to  deliver  to  him  his  share  of  the  immense 
booty  gained.  The  effect  of  course  was  to  secure  his  contiD'i- 
ance  in  office  as  emir  of  Africa. 

The  malady  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Abd'almdlec 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  dropsy.  It  was  attended  in  its 
last  stages  with  excessive  thirst,  which  was  aggravated  by  the 
prohibition  of  his  physicians  that  any  water  should  be  given 
to  him,  lest  it  should  cause  certain  death.  In  the  paroxysmi 
of  his  malady  the  expiring  Caliph  demanded  water  of  his  son 
Waled ;  it  was  withheld  through  filial  piety.  His  daughter, 
Fatima,  approached  with  a  flagon,  but  Waled  interfered  and 
prevented  her  ;  whereupon  the  Caliph  threatened  him  with  dis- 
inheritance and  his  malediction.     Fatima  handed  to  him  the 
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flagon,  he  drained  it  at  a  draught,  and  almost  inatantlj  ex- 
pired. He  was  about  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  had  reigned  about  twenty  years.  Abulfcda  gives  him  a 
character  for  learning,  courage,  and  foresight.  He  certainly 
showed  ability  and  management  in  reuniting,  under  his  sway, 
the  dismembered  portions  of  the  Moslem  empire,  and  quelling 
the  Torious  sects  that  rose  in  arms  against  him.  His  foresight 
with  r^ard  to  his  family  also,  was  crowned  with  success,  as 
four  of  his  sons  succeeded  him,  severally,  in  the  Caliphat. 

He  evinced  an  illiberal  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  memory  of 
Ali,  carrying  it  to  such  a  degree  that  he  would  not  permit  the 
poet  Ferazdak  to  celebrate  in  song  the  virtues  of  any  of  his 
descendants.  Perhaps  this  may  have  gained  for  Abd'almfileo 
another  by-name  with  which  some  of  the  Arab  writers  have 
signalised  his  memory,  calling  him  the  ^  Father  of  Flies :"  for 
so  potent,  say  they,  was  his  breath,  that  any  fly  which  alighted 
on  his  lips  died  on  the  spot 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

(nangiinition  of  Waled,  13th  Caliph.— ReriTal  of  the  artv  nader  bit  rcigft 
— His  taste  for  architecture. — Erection  of  moeques. — Cooqaests  of  Ui 
senerals. 

Waled,  the  eldest  son  of  Abd'almalec,  was  proclaimed  Caliph 
at  Damascus  immediately  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  705  of  th« 
Ghristifln  era.  He  was  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age ;  and 
is  described  as  being  tall  and  robust,  with  a  swarthy  complex- 
ion, a  face  much  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  a  broad  flit 
nose ;  in  other  respects,  which  are  left  to  our  conjecture,  he  ii 
said  to  have  been  of  a  good  countenance.  His  habits  were 
indolent  and  voluptuous,  yet  he  was  of  a  choleric  temper,  and 
somewhat  inclined  to  cruelty. 

During  the  reign  of  Waled  the  arts  began  to  develope 
themselves  under  the  Moslem  sway  ;  finding  a  more  genial 
homo  in  the  luxurious  city  of  Damascus,  than  they  had  done 
in  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  or  Medina.  Foreign  conqansts  had 
broogbt  UiQ  Arabs  in  contact  with  the  Oreeks  and  the 
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IntorooQrBe  with  them,  and  residence  in  their  mtios,  had  grad* 
oally  refined  a?ray  tfie  gross  habits  of  the  desert ;  had  awaken- 
ed  thirst  for  the  sciences,  find  a  relish  for  the  elegancies  of  cul- 
tivated life.  Little  skilled  in  the  principles  of  government 
ncoustomcd  in  their  native  deserts  to  the  patriarchal  rule  of 
separate  tribes,  without  any  extended  scheme  of  policy,  or 
combined  system  of  union,  the  Arabs,  suddenly  masters  ot  a 
vast  and  continually  widening  empire,  had  to  study  the  art  of 
governmg  in  the  political  institutions  of  the  countries  thej 
conquered  Persia,  the  best  organized  monarchy  in  Asia,  held 
out  a  model  by  which  they  were  fain  to  profit ;  and  in  their 
system  of  emirs  vested  with  the  sway  of  distant  and  powerful 
provinces,  but  strictly  responsible  to  the  Caliph,  we  see  a  copy 
of  the  satraps  or  viceroys,  the  provincial  depositaries  of  the 
power  of  the  Khosrus. 

Since  Moawyah  had  moved  the  seat  of  the  Caliphat  to  Da 
ma8cus,a  change  had  come  over  the  style  of  the  Moslem  court « 
It  was  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  Omar,  the  conference  of  a 
poorly  clad  Arab  chieftain  with  his  veteran  warriors  and  gray- 
beard  companions,  seated  on  their  mats  in  the  corner  of  a 
mosque :  the  Moslem  Caliph  at  Damascus  had  now  his  divan, 
in  imitation  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  and  his  palace  began  to 
aasume  somewhat  of  oriental  state  and  splendor. 

In  nothing  had  the  Moslem  conquerors  showed  more  ignor- 
ance of  affairs  than  in  financial  matters.  The  vast  spoib 
acquired  in  their  conquests,  and  the  tribute  and  taxes  imposed 
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on  BabJQgated  ouiintrios,  had  for  a  time  been  trented  like  tlM 
ehance  booty  caught  up  in  predatory  ezpeditionain  the  deieria 
They  were  amassed  in  public  treasuries  without  register  or  ae* 
fount,  and  shared  and  apportioned  without  judgment  and  oAeo 
without  honosty.  Hence  continual  firauds  and  peculations; 
hence  those  charges  so  readily  l»i>ught  a  jd  readily  beliered, 
against  generals  and  governors  in  distant  stations,  of  enormooi 
firauds  and  embeszlements,  and  hence  that  grasping  aTariee, 
that  avidity  of  spoil  and  treasure,  which  were  more  and  moie 
destroying  the  original  singleness  of  purpose  of  the  eddies  of 
Islam. 

Moawyah  was  the  first  of  the  Caliphs  who  ordered  that 
registers  of  tribute  and  taxes,  as  well  as  of  spoils,  should  be 
kept  in  the  Islamite  couutries,  in  their  respective  languages; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  Greek  language  in  Syria,  and  in  the  Per- 
sian language  in  Irak;  but  Abd'almalec  went  further,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  all  be  kept  in  Arabic.  Nothing, 
however,  could  effectually  check  the  extortion  and  corruption 
which  was  prevailing  more  and  more  in  the  administration  H 
the  conquered  provinces.  Even  the  rude  Arab  soldier,  who  in 
his  desert  would  have  been  content  with  his  tent  of  hair-cloth, 
now  aspired  to  the  possession  of  fertile  lands,  or  a  residence 
amid  the  voluptuous  pleasures  of  the  city. 

Waled  had  grown  up  amid  the  refinements  and  corruptionB 
of  the  transplanted  Oaliphat  He  was  more  of  a  Greek  and  Per 
nan  than  an  Arab  in  his  tastes ;  and  the  very  opposite  of  thai 
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primitiTe  Moslem,  Omar,  in  most  of  his  habitudes.  On  a»- 
Boming  the  soyereign  power,  he  confirmed  all  the  emirs  Of 
goremors  of  provinces,  and  also  the  generals  appointed  by  his 
father.  On  these  he  deyolved  all  measures  of  goyemment  and 
warlike  duties  ;  for  himself,  he  led  a  soft  luxurious  life  amidst 
the  delights  of  his  harem.  Tet,  though  he  had  sixty-three 
wives,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  left  any  issue.  Much  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  the  arts,  and  especially  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture, in  which  he  left  some  noble  monuments  to  perpetuate 
his  hme 

He  caused  the  principal  mosque  at  Cairo  U,  be  demolished, 
and  one  erected  of  greater  majesty,  the  pillars  of  which  had 
gilded  capitals.  He  enlarged  and  beautified  the  grand 
mosque  erected  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  for  he 
was  anxious  to  perpetuate  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  estab 
lished  by  his  father.  He  gave  command  that  the  bounds  of 
the  mosque  at  Medina  should  be  extended ;  so  as  to  include 
the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  the  nine  mansions  of  his  \%nves 
He  furthermore  ordered,  that  all  the  buildings  round  the 
Caaba  at  Mecca  should  be  thrown  down,  and  a  magnificent 
quadrangular  mosque  erected,  such  as  ii<  to  be  seen  at  the 
present  day.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  a  body  of  skilf^ 
Syrian  architects  from  Damascus. 

Many  of  the  faithful  were  grieved,  particularly  those  well- 
■trieken  in  years,  the  old  residents  of  Mecca,  to  see  the  ancient 
ttmplicity  established  by  the  prophet  violated  by  the  splendor 
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of  tlus  edifice;  Specially  m  the  direllings  of  m 
indiTidualfl  were  demolished  to  famish  m  vast  8(|iimi6  fiv 
the  foundations  of  the  new  edifice;  which  now  inekMed 
within  its  circuity  the  Caaha,  the  well  of  Zem  Zem,  and 
the  stations  of  different  sects  of  MoslemSy  which  came  is 
pilgrimage. 

All  these  works  were  carried  on  nnder  the  sapemsioD  of 
his  emirs,  but  tiie  XJaliph  attended  in  person  to  the  erection  of 
a  grand  mosque  in  his  capital  of  Damascus.  In  making  ar- 
rangements for  this  majestic  pile  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  superb 
church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  which  bad  been  embellished 
by  the  Roman  emperors  during  successiTC  ages,  and  enridied 
witii  the  bones  and  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs.  He  offered 
the  Christians  forty  thousand  dinars  of  gold  for  this  holy 
edifice ;  but  they  replied,  gold  was  of  no  value  in  comparisco 
with  the  sacred  bones  enshrined  within  its  walla. 

The  Caliph,  therefore,  took  possession  of  the  church  on  hn 
own  authority,  and  either  demolished  or  altered  it,  so  as  to 
suit  his  purpose  in  the  construction  of  his  mosque,  and  did  not 
allow  the  Christian  owners  a  single  dirhem  of  compensation. 
He  employed  twelve  thousand  workmen  constantly,  in  this 
architectural  enterprise,  and  one  of  his  greatest  regrets  in  hif 
last  moments  was  that  he  should  not  live  to  see  it  eompleted. 

The  architecture  of  these  mosques  was  a  mixture  of  Oreek 
and  Persian,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Saracenic  style,  of  whick 
Waled  ma^  V)^  %axd  tA  be  founder     The  slender  and  gnesM 
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pttlm-iree.  may  haye  seryed  as  a  modol  for  its  colomns  ]  as  tha 
dusteriDg  trees  and  umbrageous  forests  of  the  north  an 
thought  to  have  thrown  tiieir  massiye  forms  and  shadowy 
glooms  into  Ootiiic  architecture.  These  two  kinds  of  arohitao- 
tare  haye  often  been  confounded,  but  the  Saracenic  takes  the 
precedence ;  the  Gk)thic  borrowed  graces  and  embellishments 
firom  it  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades. 

While  the  Caliph  Waled  liyed  indolently  and  yoluptuoualy 
at  Damascus,  or  occupied  himself  in  erecting  mosques,  his  geno- 
rals  extended'  his  empire  in  various  directions.  Moslema  Ibn 
Abd'alm&lec,  one  of  his  fourteen  brothers,  led  an  army  into 
Asia  Minor,  invaded  Cappadocia,  and  laid  siege  to  Tyana,  a 
strong  city  garrisoned  with  imperial  troops.  It  was  so  closely 
invested,  that  it  could  receive  no  provisions ;  but  the  besiegers 
were  equally  in  want  of  supplies.  The  contest  was  fierce  on 
both  sides,  for  both  were  sharpened  and  irritated  by  hunger, 
and  it  became  a  contest  which  oould  hold  out  longest  against 
fiunine. 

The  duration  of  the  siege  enabled  the  emperor  to  send  re- 
inforcements to  the  place,  but  they  were  raw  undisciplined 
recruits,  who  were  routed  by  the  hungry  Moslems,  their  camp 
captured  and  their  provisions  greedily  devoured.  The  defeat 
of  these  reinforcements  rendered  the  defence  of  the  oity  hope* 
less,  and  the  pressure  of  famine  hastened  a  capitulation,  the 
besieged  not  being  aware  tiiat  the  besiegers  were  nearly  as 
miudi  flunished  as  themselves.    Moslema  is  aoeused  by  flhrif- 
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tian  writers,  of  haying  yiolated  the  oondiiioiis  of  smreiiddf ; 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  driven  forth  into  the  deserts^ 
and  many  of  the  remainder  were  taken  for  slaves.  In  a  sob- 
vequent  year  Moslema  made  a  snceessful  incursion  into  Pontm 
and  Armenia,  a  great  part  of  which  he  subjugated,  and  took 
the  city  of  Amasia,  after  a  severely  contested  siege.  He  after 
wards  made  a  victorious  campaign  into  (Jalatia,  ravaging  the 
whole  province,  and  bearing  away  rich  spoils  and  numeroiis 
captives. 

While  Moslema  was  thus  bringing  Asia  Minor  into  8ubjee> 
tion,  his  son  Khatiba,  a  youth  of  great  bravery,  was  no  lest 
successful  in  extending  the  empire  of  the  faith  toward  the 
East  Appointed  to  the  government  of  Khorassan,  he  did 
not  content  himself  with  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his  own 
province,  but  crossing  the  Oxus,  ravaged  the  provinces  of 
Turkistan,  defeated  a  great  army  of  Turks  and  Tartars,  bj 
which  he  had  been  beleaguered  and  reduced  to  great  straits, 
and  took  the  capital  city  of  Bochara,  with  many  others  of  in- 
ferior note. 

He  defeated  also  Magourek,  the  Khan  of  Gharism,  and 
drove  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  great  city  of  Samarcand.  This 
city,  anciently  called  Marcanda,  was  one  of  the  chief  marts  of 
Asia,  as  well  for  tiie  wares  imported  from  China  and  Tangut 
across  the  desert  of  Gobi,  as  of  those  brought  through  the 
mountains  of  the  great  Thibet,  and  those  conveyed  from  India 
to  ibe  Caa^vasi  %q^    U  wa&,,  therefore,  a  great  resort  and  rest 
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ing-plmoe  tor  caravaiiB  from  all  quarters.  The  sorrounding 
oonntry  was  renowned  throughout  the  East  for  fertility,  and 
ranked  among  the  paradises,  or  gardens,  of  Asia. 

To  this  city  Katiba  laid  siege,  but  the  inhabitants  set  him 
at  defiance,  being  confident  of  the  strength  of  their  walla,  and 
aware  that  the  Arabs  had  no  battering-rams,  nor  other  engines 
necessary  for  the  attack  of  fortified  places.  A  long  and  close 
siege,  however,  reduced  the  garrison  to  great  extremity,  and 
finding  that  the  besiegers  were  preparing  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm,  they  capitukted,  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
one  thousand  dinars  of  gold  and  three  thousand  slaves. 

Khatiba  erected  a  magnificent  mosque  in  that  metropoliS| 
and  officiated  personally  in  expounding  tiie  doctrines  of  Islani| 
which  began  soon  to  supersede  the  religion  of  the  Magians,  or 
Ghebers. 

Extensive  victories  were  likewise  achieved  in  India  during 
the  reign  of  Waled,  by  Mohamod  Ibn  Gasem,  a  native  of  Thaye^ 
one  of  his  generals,  who  conquered  tiie  kingdom  of  Sindia,  or 
Sinde,  killed  its  sovereign  in  battle,  and  sent  his  head  to  the 
Caliph ;  overran  a  great  part  of  Central  India,  and  first 
planted  tiie  standard  of  Islam  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the 
sacred  river  of  the  Hindoos. 
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CHAPTER  LVm. 

Kurther  triumpha  of  Musa  Ibn  NosKyr. — Naval  enterprises. — Deseenti  is 
Bicilf,  Sardinia,  and  Mallorca. — Invasion  of  Tingitania. — Project!  In 
tiie  invasion  of  Spain. — Ck>nclusion. 

To  return  to  affairs  in  Africa.  During  the  first  years  of  the 
Caliphat  of  Waled,  the  naval  armaments  fitted  out  by  Musa  in 
the  ports  of  Eastern  Africa,  continued  to  scour  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  carry  terror  and  devastation  into  its  islands.  One  of 
them  coasted  the  island  of  Sicily  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of 
the  Hegira,  and  attacked  the  city  of  Syracuse  ;  but  the  object 
appears  to  have  been  mere  plunder,  not  to  retain  possession. 
Another  ravaged  the  island  of  Sardinia,  sacked  its  cities,  and 
brought  off  a  vast  number  of  prisoners  and  immense  booty. 
Among  the  captives  were  Christian  women  of  great  beauty, 
and  highly  prized  in  the  Eastern  harems.  The  command  of 
the  sea  was  ultimately  given  by  Musa  to  his  son  Abdolola,  who 
added  to  his  nautical  reputation  by  a  descent  upon  the  island 
of  Mallorca. 

While  Abdolola  was  rejoicing  his  fiither'B  heart  by  <ixplmt» 
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tnd  triumphs  on  the  sea,  Ahd'alaziz  contribated  no  less  to  his 
pride  and  exultation  by  his  achievements  on  land.  Aided  by 
this  favorite  son,  Musa  carried  the  terror  of  the  Moslem  arms 
to  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Atlas,  subduing  Fez,  Dn* 
quclla,  Morocco,  and  Sus.  The  valiant  tribes  of  the  Zenetos 
at  length  made  peace,  and  entered  into  compact  with  him ;  from 
other  tribes  Musa  took  hostages ;  and  by  degrees  the  sway  of 
the  Caliph  was  established  throughout  western  Almagreb  to 
Cape  Non  on  the  Atlantic. 

Musa  was  not  a  ferocious  conqueror.  The  countries  sub- 
jected by  his  arms  became  objects  of  his  paternal  cara  He 
introduced  law  and  order ;  instructed  the  natives  in  the  doo> 
trines  of  Islam,  and  defended  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  the 
fields  and  residents  in  the  cities  against  the  incursions  of  pre- 
datory tribes.  In  return  they  requited  his  protection  by  con- 
tributing their  fruits  and  flocks  to  the  support  of  the  armies, 
and  furnishing  steeds  matchless  for  speed  and  beauty. 

One  region,  however,  yet  remained  to  be  subjugated  before 
the  conquest  of  Northern  Africa  would  be  complete ;  the  an- 
cient Tingis,  or  Tingitania,  the  northern  extremity  of  Almag- 
reb. Here  the  continent  of  Africa  protruded  boldly  to  meet 
tiie  continent  of  Europe;  a  narrow  strait  intervened;  the 
strait  of  Hercules,  the  gate  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Two 
rocky  promontories  appeared  to  guard  it  on  each  side,  the  &r- 
btmed  pillars  of  Hercules.  Two  rook-built  cities,  Ceuta  and 
raDgiors,  on  the  African  coast  were  the  keys  of  ibis  gate,  and 
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oootroUed  the  neighboring  setboard.  These  had  been  held  fa 
ancient  times  by  tiie  Berber  kings,  who  made  this  r^on  thoii 
stronghold^  and  Tangiers  their  seat  of  power ;  but  the  keys  had 
been  wrested  from  their  hands  at  widely-separated  periods^ 
first  by  the  Vandals,  and  afterwards  by  the  Goths,  the  con 
qnerors  of  tiie  opposite  country  of  Spain ;  and  the  Gk>th]c  Span 
iards  had  now  held  military  possession  for  several  generatioBS 

Mnsa  seems  to  have  reserved  this  province  for  his  last  Afrir 
can  campaign.  He  stationed  his  son  Merwsin,  with  ten  thoa- 
sand  men,  in  a  fortified  camp  on  the  frontier,  while  Taric  Ibo 
Zeyad,  a  veteran  general  scarred  in  many  a  battle,  scoured  the 
country  from  tiie  fountains  or  head  waters  of  the  river  Moluja, 
to  the  mountains  of  Aldaran.  The  province  was  bravely  de- 
fended by  a  Grothic  noble.  Count  Julian  by  name ;  but  he  wai 
gradually  driven  to  shut  himself  up  in  Geuta.  Meantime  Tan- 
giers  yielded  to  the  Moslem  arms  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
and  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  Arab  and  Egyptian  troops, 
and  the  command  given  to  Taric.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
convert  the  Christian  inhabitants  to  the  faith  of  Islam ;  the 
Berber  part  easily  conformed,  but  the  Gk)thic  persisted  in  onbe- 
licf,  and  raUier  than  give  up  their  rdigion,  abandoned  their 
abodes,  and  crossed  over  to  Andalui  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
property. 

Musa  now  advanced  upon  Ceuta,  into  which  Count  Julian 
had  drawn  all  his  troops.  He  attempted  to  carry  it  by  storm,  but 
was  gaUantly  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  man j  of  bia  K^at  tj^Xi 
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Eopeated  assaults  were  made  witb  no  better  snoeoss ;  tlie  eity 
was  situated  on  a  promontory,  and  strongly  fortified.  Mnsa 
now  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country,  thinking  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine,  but  the  proximity  of  Spain  enabled  the  garri- 
son to  receive  supplies  and  reinforcements  across  the  straita 

Months  were  expended  in  this  protracted  and  unayailing 
siege.  According  to  some  accounts  Musa  retired  personally 
from  the  attempt,  and  returned  to  his  seat  of  gOTcmment  at 
Caerwan,  leaving  the  army  and  province  in  charge  of  his  son 
Merwdn,  and  Taric  in  command  of  Tangiers. 

And  now  occurred  one  of  the  most  memorable  pieces  of 
treason  in  history.  Count  Julian,  who  had  so  nobly  defended 
his  post,  and  checked  the  hitherto  irresistible  arms  of  Islam, 
all  at  once  made  secret  offers,  not  merely  to  deliver  up  Ceuta 
to  the  Moslem  commander,  but  to  betray  Andaluz  itself  into 
his  hands.  The  country  he  represented  as  rife  for  a  revolt 
against  Boderiok  the  Gothic  king,  who  was  considered  a 
usurper ;  and  he  offered  to  accompany  and  aid  the  Moslems  in 
a  descent  upon  the  coast,  where  he  had  numerous  friends  ready 
to  flock  to  his  standard. 

Of  the  private  wrongs  received  by  Count  Julian  from  his 
covereign,  which  provoked  him  to  this  stupendous  act  of  treason, 
we  shall  hero  say  nothing.  Musa  was  startled  by  his  proposi- 
tion. He  had  long  oast  a  wistful  eye  at  the  mountains  of  An* 
dalos,  brightening  beyond  the  strait,  but  hitherto  the  conquest 
of  Northern  Africa  had  tasked  all  his  means.    Even  now  be 
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armies  and  mighty  oonqueron ;  OTeroomiiig  in  pitched  bsttlc 
the  Roman  cohort,  the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  the  gorgeous  hosti 
of  Persia ;  carrying  their  Tictories  from  the  gates  of  the  Cau- 
casus, to  the  western  descents  of  Mount  AUas ;  from  the  banks 
of  the  Gauges  to  the  Sus,  the  ultimate  river  in  Mauritania ;  and 
now  planting  tiieir  standard  on  tiie  pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
threatening  Europe  with  like  subjugation. 

Here,  however,  we  stay  our  hand.  Here  we  lay  down  ota 
pen*  Whetiier  it  will  ever  be  our  lot  to  resume  this  theme, 
to  cross  with  the  Moslem  hosts  the  strait  of  Hercules,  and  nar- 
rate their  memorable  conquest  of  Gothic  Spain,  is  one  of  those 
uncertainties  of  mortal  life  and  aspirations  of  literary  teal, 
wnii'h  beguile  us  with  agreeable  dreams,  but  too  often  end  in 
disappointment 


THE   END. 
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prodneiioDB ;  Csihaj  in  its  precious  uid  sbimdaiit  minas; 
Aden  in  the  excellence  of  its  ports  and  harbora  ^  With  the 
ud  of  God,"  added  he,  ^  I  have  reduced  to  obedience  the  Ze- 
hetes  and  the  other  Berber  tribes  of  Zab  and  Derfir,  Zaara, 
Mazamuda,  and  Sus :  the  standard  of  Islam  floats  triumphant 
on  the  walls  of  Tangiers ;  thenoe  to  the  opposite  coast  of  An- 
daluz  is  but  a  space  of  twelve  miles.  Let  but  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  give  the  word,  and  the  conquerors  of  Africa 
will  cross  into  that  land,  there  to  carry  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  Ood  and  the  law  of  the  Koran.'' 

The  Arab  spirit  of  the  Caliph  was  roused  by  tiiis  magnifi- 
cent prospect  of  new  conquests.  He  called  to  mind  a  tradition 
tliat  Mahomet  had  promised  the  extension  of  his  law  to  the 
uttermost  regions  of  the  West ;  and  he  now  gave  full  authority 
to  Musa  to  proceed  in  his  pious  enterprise,  and  carry  the  sword 
of  Islam  into  the  benighted  land  of  Andaluz. 

We  have  thus  accomplishca  our  self-allotted  task.  We  hare 
set  forth,  in  simple  and  succinct  narrative,  a  certain  portion 
of  this  wonderful  career  of  fanatical  conquest  We  have  traced 
the  progress  of  the  little  cloud  which  rose  out  of  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  "  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  until  it  has  spread 
out  and  overshadowed  the  ancient  quarters  of  the  world  and  all 
their  faded  glories.  We  have  shown  the  handful  of  proselytes 
of  a  pseudo  prophet,  driven  from  city  to  city,  lurking  in  dens 
«nd  caves  of  the  earth ;  but  at  length  rising  to  be  leaders  of 
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